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SUFFRAGE  PARADE. 


THtTBSDAY,  MARCH  6,  1918. 

Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washinffton,  D,  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  1 .30  o'clock  p.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Dillingham,  and  Pomerene. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  resolution 
under  which  the  committee  is  acting  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  subcommittee  or 
otherwise,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  District  police  and  police  department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection 
with  the  Women's  Suffrage  parade  on  March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen, 
and  ascertain  whether  said  police  or  police  department  was  negligent  in  protecting 
the  participants  in  said  panule  from  interference,  insult,  and  indignity,  and  submit 
its  report  and  recommendations  as  soon  as  possible,  and  said  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  summon  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and  take  testimony. 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution  Senator  Gallinger,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  March  5  designated  as  a 
subcommittee  to  take  the  testimony  Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jone.^,  lion. 
William  P.  Dillingham^  and  Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene. 

Senate  resolution  498  was  also  passed  on  March  1,  the  calendar 
day  of  March  4.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Retolvedj  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  inform 
the  Senate  why  the  direction  of  8.  J.  Res.  164,  that  the  superintendent  of  police  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  prevent  any  interference  with  the  suffrage  procession  on 
the  third  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  was  not  complied  with. 

And  Senate  joint  resolution  164,  a  joint  resolution  stopping 
traffic  and  preventing  interference  with  the  suffrage  procession, 
reads  as  follows : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Stopping  traffic  and  preTentlng  Interference  with  the  suffrage  procession. 

Ruolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  (he  United  States  of  America 
in  Conqress  assembled^  That  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  stop  all  the  ordinary  traffic  and  travel,  including 
the  operation  of  street  railroads,  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment to  Seventeenth  Street,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five  postmeridian,  on 
Monday,  the  third  day  of  March,  anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  and 
to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  suffrage  procession  on  that  date. 

Pursuant  to  Senate  resolution  498,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  sent  a  report  to  the  Senate  which  I  will  ask 

the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  read. 
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The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Office  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington^  March  5,  191 S. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  pursuance  of  and  in  compliance  with  the  Senate  joint  resolution  directing  the 
Comraissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  inform  the  Senate  why  the  superintendent 
of  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  did  not  prevent  interference  with  the  suffrage 
procession  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1913,  in  accordance  with  a  former  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  (No.  164)  and  House  of  Representatives  (No.  406)  containing  such  a 
direction,  the  board  of  commissioners  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of 
the  official  orders  pertaining  to  said  procession  issued  by  the  major  and  superintendent 
of  police  on  the  Ist  and  2d  days  of  March,  1913,  and  also,  in  addition  thereto,  a  copy 
of  detailed  statements  made  to  the  board  of  commissioners  by  the  major  and  super- 
intendent of  police  on  March  4,  1913,  relating  to  and  covering  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  orders  of  the  said  major  and  superintendent  of  police  to  his  subordinate 
oflBcers  were  carried  out. 

Should  any  other  or  further  information  regarding  this  matter  be  acquired  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  and  the  same  is  desired  by  your  honorable  body  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  transmit  the  same  for  your  consideration. 
Very  respectfully. 

Board  of  Commissioners  District  of  Columbia, 
By  CuNo  H.  Rudolph,  President. 


Metro polftan  Police  Department, 

Washington,  March  4,  191 S. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  copies  of  orders  issued  by  this 
department  pertaining  to  the  National  Suffragist  parade  on  March  3,  1913. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  state  that  street  cars  were  ordered  stopped  entering 
the  line  of  march  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.  and  at  First  and  B  Streets  N\V.,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  and  that  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  roped  with  cable  up  to 
Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  both  north  and  south  sides,  and  all  streets  intersecting  with 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  were  looped  by  the  police,  and  that  the  people  gathered  on 
the  sidewalks  were  packed  closely  to  the  building  walls  throughout  the  line  of  parade, 
but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  others  got  beyond  the  ropes. 

The  police  force  at  hand  throughout  the  entire  line  of  march  were  fully  instructed 
to  use  every  endeavor  to  keep  people  back  of  the  lines,  and  12  automobiles  and  the 
motor  patrol  wagon,  all  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  police  department,  were  employed 
tOs  assist  in  maintaining  the  clearance  of  the  route.  The  major  and  superintendent 
of  police  passed  over  tne  entire  parade  ground  and  found  things  in  fair  condition  at 
2  o  clock  p.  m.  The  narrow  space,  about  30  feet,  entering  the  ^roimds  south  of  the 
Treasury  was  kept  clear,  as  recjuested  by  the  suffragist  association,  but  there  were 
those  who  endeavored  to  obtain  sight  of  the  tableaux  which  were  being  performed 
on  the  Treasury-  steps  and  which  drew  forth  thousands  of  people  who  could  not  possibly 
obtain  access  to  it  by  reason  of  the  narrow  roadway,  which  had  to  be  kept  clear,  and 
which  was  kept  clear,  for  the  parade. 

My  captains  informed  me  that  in  the  formations  thev  could  afford  a  clear  space 
for  the  same  and  that  the  only  real  crowd  that  massed,  giving  primary  trouble  to 
the  police,  was  when  the  cable  used  in  front  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  broke,  giving  way  and  permitting  tne 
great  crowd  assembled  there  to  enter  the  lines.  The  overflow  on  the  street  probably 
prevented  injury  to  persons  on  the  sidewalk,  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  calamity. 

I  further  have  to  slate  that  all  available  force  was  assigned  to  maintain  the  route 
of  parade  consistent  with  the  force  that  was  needed  at  the  Union  Terminal  Station 
to  care  for  the  entr>'  of  the  party  of  the  President  elect  and  the  safe  conduct  of  that 
party  to  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

The  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  when  he  supervised  the  route  of  parade, 
found  conditions  such  as  would  warrant  a  clear  way  for  the  procession.  It  became 
necessary  for  him,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  inaugural  committee,  to 
carry  out  the  police  arrangements  at  the  Union  Terminal  Station  for  the  security  of 
the  President  ele(  t,  and  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m., 
proceeded  to  that  point  and  successfully  carried  into  efiect  such  orders,  the  move- 
ments of  the  party  of  the  President  elect  being  free  from  any  embarrassments. 
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On  March  3  the  major  and  guperintendent  of  police  had  information  from  Fort  Myer 
that  40  cavalrymen  were  available  for  the  purpose,  and  after  such  information  had  been 
had,  and  observing  the  conditions  where  the  rope  had  broken  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  WiUard  Hotel  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  place  where  the  tableaux  were  being 
held,  the  cavalrvmen  were  called  into  requisition  to  render  such  mounted  service  as 
m^ht  be  needed  in  assisting  the  police  and  giving  a  clear  way  for  the  parade. 

Subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  President  elect  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  the  major 
and  superintendent  proceeded  to  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Nw., 
and  afforded  every  available  man  that  he  had  under  his  command  for  the  protection  of 
the  President  elect's  party  and  that  section  of  the  parade.  The  whole  passed  rapidlv 
and  successfully  to  the  end,  to  thepoints  of  dismissal,  and  observing  from  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N  W.  to  the  points  of  dismissal  there  was  uninterrupted 
pro^ss  and  freedom  from  annoyance.  In  this  connection.  I  might  add  that  the 
available  force  at  the  place  of  formation,  so  soon  as  the  line  haa  passed  that  point,  were 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  dismissal  of  the  parade  to  give  protection  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  same,  and  the  major  and  superintendent  observed  that  this  duty 
was  performed.  I  might  also  add  that  the  major  and  superintendent  was  informed  by 
the  commissioners  that  request  had  been  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  escort 
of  cavalry  for  this  occasion,  some  days  preceding. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  this  writing,  no  complaints  of  any  loss  of  consequence  were  re- 
ported and  no  knowledge  of  any  loss  of  life  or  limb  has  come  to  these  headquarters. 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds  were  removed  from  the  route  of  parade,  and  with  the  available 
force  of  regular  policemen,  stripping  the  precincts  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  avail- 
able force  of  special  policemen,  hired  for  the  occasion,  the  combined  efforts  could  not 
prevent  intrusion  beyond  the  wire  cable  iines. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  parade  the  major  and  superintendent  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  IQO  additional  special  policemen,  in  addition  to  the  several  hundreds 
that  had  already  been  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  and  he  employed  every  available  mounted  man  and  footman  for 
whom  horses  could  be  obtainea  for  the  puipose  of  assisting  to  this  end. 

While  referring  to  this  matter,  it  mignt  be  stated  that  tne  Metropolitan  police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  but  724  members,  including  privates  and  officers  of  all 
grades,  that  the  force  was  cut  down  20  members  a  year  ago,  and  there  was  a  further 
reduction  of  8  members  at  this  present  session  of  Congress. 

All  told,  there  were  716  men  employed  along  the  line  of  parade,  the  number  of  men 
available  consistent  with  past  expenditures  for  such  events. 

The  property  losses  were  insignificant,  and,  as  the  crowd  was  in  the  main  composed 
of  women  and  children,  including  baby  carriages  and  babies,  extraordinary  force  could 
not,  of  course,  be  used  against  such  public  sight-seers.  The  great  throng  of  visitors  in 
the  city  included  those  who  came  to  participate  in  the  suffragist  parade  and  those  who 
came  to  witness  it,  and  these  were  further  augmented  bv  the  vast  number  of  persons 
who  came  to  Washington  to  witness  and  participate  in  ttie  inaugural  parade,  making, 
as  it  were,  a  twofold  number  for  the  police  to  control. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  men  employed  as  special  policemen  for 
this  occasion  were  not  disciplined  police  officers,  but  were  temporary  employees  taken 
from  among  all  classes  of  citizens  wno  were  capable  of  performing  work  by  way  of  assist- 
ance. 

The  long  record  of  this  department,  under  the  present  administration,  carrying  the 
incumbent  of  the  office  back  a  period  of  30  years,  should,  in  some  measure  at  least,  be 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  training  for  sucn  an  occasion,  and  it  is  believed  that  every 

Erecaution  was  taken  and  employment  given  as  could  be  for  the  temporary  service  of 
elp  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  small  and  inadequate  police  force, 
ror  the  past  several  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  this  force  increased,  but 
without  avail,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  records. 

This  department  early  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  subject  of  having  the  street  cars  stopped  during  the  parade, 
and  after  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  they  had  not  the 
power  to  do  so  the  major  and  superintendent  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  requiring  the  street  cars  to  stop  during  the  time  of  parade. 
Tliese  are  all  matters  of  record  in  the  department. 

That  every  possible  endeavor  was  made  with  the  force  at  command  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion, the  records  will  show,  but  the  inexperienced  assistance  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
caring  for  an  event  of  this  character. 

I  might  add  that  the  opinion  of  police  officials  of  good  standing  who  were  present  in 
the  city  on  this  occasion  support  the  action  of  the  police  in  the  work  as  done  by  this 
department,  they  being  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  over  50  men  on  a  block  would 
not  have  kept  conditions  any  clearer  than  they  were  on  March  3. 
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The  major  and  auperintendent  was  in  sympathy  with  those  who  participated  in  their 
movement,  but  in  granting  all  requests  was  nanaicai>ped  by  the  division  of  authority 
over  public  space  as  between  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  control  of  public  grounds, 
and  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  succinct  statement  made  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Johnston, 
Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia,  before  the  last  session  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  inadequate  police  force  and  to  the  printed  pleas  of  the  major 
and  superintendent  for  the  past  six  years. 

Very  respectfully,  Richd.  Stlvestbb, 

Major  and  Superintendeni. 


Genbral  Orders,!       Headquarters  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
No.  15.  J  Washington,  March  1, 191S. 

On  Monday.  March  3, 1913,  there  will  be  a  parade  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Woman's  Suffro^  Association  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  beginning  at  First  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  the  Peace  Monument,  from  whence  it  will  proceed 
by  way  of  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  street  south  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  entering  the  grounds  from  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue; 
thence  west  to  the  Ellipse  south  of  the  \Miite  House,  through  the  roadway  leading  to 
Seventeenth  Street;  thence  to  the  hall  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Kevolution. 
The  parade  will  continue  south  and  east,  as  the  marshal  in  command  mav  direct,  the 
formations  dismiflsins  within  the  roadways  of  the  grounds  south  of  the  White  House 
and  on  B  Street  south. 

The  parade  will  form  with  the  right  at  First  Street,  and  the  several  divisions  will 
assemble  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  South  Capitol  Street,  Delaware  and  Miuryland 
Avenues  south,  and  in  the  formation  and  movements  of  the  parade  the  police  will  give 
every  attention  to  protecting  those  comprising  the  parade  against  embarrassments 
and  afford  them  every  security. 

At  12  o'clock  noon  March  3,  1913,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  First  to  Fifteenth 
Streets  NW.  will  be  roped  with  wire  cable  along  the  curbs,  and  at  the  hours  hereafter 
mentioned,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  be  cleared  of  all  pedestrians  and  vehicles. 
The  captains  having  assignments  to  this  duty  will  have  the  members  of  their  respec- 
tive commands  loop  Uie  intersecting  streets  at  the  hours  hereafter  given,  to  provide 
against  intrusion  on  the  Avenue  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles.  This  to  be  maintained 
until  the  close  of  the  parade. 

To  further  aid  in  this  movement,  police  automobiles  will  precede  the  parade  and 
assist  in  maintaining  the  Avenue  clear  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles.  These  automo- 
biles will  bNe  further  utilized,  if  necessarv,  to  prevent  intrusion  from  the  sidewalks 
upon  the  parade  grounds  during  the  march  to  tne  Treasury. 

Sergt.  M.  L.  Raedy,  mountea,  will  report  at  First  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
at  1.30  oVlock  p.  m.,  and  there  will  be  detailed  to  report  to  him  there  16  mounted  pri- 
vates, and  from  this  platoon  the  sergeant  will  detail  such  number  of  men  as  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  parade  and  to  flank  the  same,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  be  necesBar>',  he  re^rxang  a  platoon  sufficient  to  give  escort  through  the 
crowd  that  may  be  gathered  south  of  tne  Treasury  and  along  the  roadway  of  the 
Ellipse,  south  of  the  vMiite  House. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Mulhall  and  Oapt.  G.  H.  Williams  will  take  command  at  the  assembly 
points  of  the  various  organizations  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  South  (^apitol  Streets,  Dela- 
ware and  Marvland  Avenues,  and  will  so  employ  their  force  as  to  give  every  security 
and  freedom  nrom  embarrassment  to  the  various  commands.  For  this  punpose  4  sor- 
ffeants,  40  pri\*ate8.  and  40  special  policemen  will  report  to  Capt.  Mulhall  at  the  Garfield 
Monument,  southwest  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  After  the  parade 
is  under  way,  every  pnecautitm  will  be  taken  to  protect  the  marchers  into  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  a  sufficient  force  will  be  assigned  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  parade 
into  PennsylMUiia  Avenue  and  to  its  conclusion  at  Seventeenth  Street,  the  rear  pro- 
tecting force  to  be  at  such  distance  as  to  protect  the  parade  against  any  intrusion. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  DuMill  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the  Peaoe 
Monument  to  Four^and-a-half  Street  NW..  and  2  serseants,  30  privates,  and  40  special 
policemen  will  be  detailed  to  report  to  Lieut.  Du\*all  at  the  Peace  Monument  at  1.90 
oVUx'k  p.  m.  The  lieutenant  will  see  that  the  instructions  regarding  the  clearance 
of  the  Avenue  are  obser\*ed  and  the  parade  secured  against  intmaon  or  interference 
of  any  kind. 

CVkpt.  John  0.  Daley  will  be  in  command  oi  that  section  extending  from  Four-and-a- 
half  ^tn^t  to  the  west* curb  of  Seventh  Street  NW.,  on  Pennsyh-ania  Avenue,  to  whom 
ther^e  will  be  detailed  tor  the  purposes  mentioned  above  2  sergeants.  30  prix-atee,  and 
40  special  policemen.    Oapt.  i>aiey  will  keep  the  Avenue  clear  of  all  intrusioii,  aa 
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heretofore  directed,  and  insure  the  parade  every  security  against  emharrassment. 
This  detail  will  report  to  Capt.  Daley  at  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Capt.  R.  E.  Doyle  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the  west  side 
of  Seventh  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  NW.,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  there  will  be  detailed  to  him  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above  2  sergeants,  30 
privates,  and  40  special  policemen,  to  report  to  him  at  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsvlvania 
Avenue  NW.  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Capt.  Doyle  will  keep  the  Avenue  clear  of  all  in- 
trusions, as  heretofore  directed,  and  insure  the  parade  every  security  against  em- 
barrassment. 

Capt.  J.  T.  HoUinberger  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the 
west  side  of  Tenth  Street  NW.  to  the  west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  and  there 
will  be  detailed  to  him  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above  4  sergeants,  40  privates, 
and  60  special  policemen,  to  report  to  him  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  iJW.  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Capt.  Hollinbeiger  will  keep  the  Avenue  clear  of  all 
intrusions,  as  heretofore  directed,  and  insure  the  parage  every  security  against 
embarrassmen  t . 

Capt.  Hern^  Schneider  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the 
west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street  NW.  to  the  entrance  of  the  Treasury  grounds.  There 
will  be  detailed  to  reiwrt  to  him  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above,  at  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  2  sergeants,  30  privates,  and 
30  special  policemen.  Capt.  Schneider  will  keep  the  Avenue  clear  of  all  intrusions, 
as  heretofore  directed,  ana  insure  the  parade  every  security  against  embarrassment. 

That  section  from  tne  south  front  of  the  Treasury  to  Seventeenth  Street  NW.  will 
be  under  the  command  of  Inspector  R.  B.  Boyle  and  Capt.  Daniel  Sullivan.  There 
will  be  detailed  to  Inspector  Boyle  at  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury  at  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  4  mounted  sergeants,  2  foot  sergeants,  40  privates,  and  40  special  policemen. 
When  the  platoon  of  mounted  police  leading  the  procession  shall  have  reached 
Fifteenth  Street,  Inspector  Boyle  will  direct  mounted  Sergt.  Raedy  to  deploy  his 
force  so  as  to  assist  at  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  grounds  at  Fifteenth  Street,  and 
give  safe  conduct  to  the  parade  on  the  south  of  the  roadway  leading  to  Seventeenth 
Street  and  to  the  point  of  dismissal,  and  such  automobiles  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
police  flags  as  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  entrance  to  the  Treasury 
grounds  may  also  be  used  in  holding  the  spectators  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  parade  in  the  White  House  grounds  and  along  Seventeenth  Street  to  the 
place  of  dismissal. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  head  of  the  procession  at  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury, 
Inspector  Boyle  and  Capt.  Sullivan  will  employ  the  mounted  sergeants  detailed  to 
him  in  seeing  that  the  roadways  south  of  the  White  House  are  kept  clear  of  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  parade,  Capt.  Sullivan  shall  detail  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  remain  at  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall,  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  assemblage, 
which  will  take  place  there,  until  its  adjournment. 

When  the  rear  of  the  parade  shall  have  passed  Tenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Capt.  Doyle  will  proceed  with  his  command  to  the  grounds  south  of  the 
White  House  and  protect  the  organizations  in  their  dismissal.  Capt.  Doyle  will  also 
assist  Capt.  Sullivan  in  the  vicinity  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall. 

To  further  carry  this  order  into  effect,  the  eleventh  precinct  patrol  wagon  will  be 
stationed  at  the  Garfield  Monument,  southwest  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  at  1.30  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  ninth  precinct  patrol  wagon  will  be  stationed  on  the  south  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  at  Sixth  Street.  The  first  precinct  patrol  wagon  will  be 
stationed  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  Twelfth  Street.  One  extra 
patrol  wagon  will  be  located  on  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  just  south  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  and  the  second  extra  patrol  wagon  will  be  located  on  Seventeenth  Street 
NW^  near  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall.  These  wagons  in  making  runs  shall  take  prisoners  to 
the  nrst  police  precinct. 

To  further  carry  this  order  into  effect  Capt.  HoUinberger  and  Capt.  Byrnes  will  place 
the  ropes  used  in  looping  intersecting  streets  at  the  several  locations  on  Pennsylvania 
Avraiue  from  First  to  Fifteenth  Streets  NW.,  within  their  respective  precincts,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  in  readiness  to  be  used  as  loops  for  the  occasion  and  for  the 
inaugural  parade  on  the  following  day,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  parade  they  will 
recover  the  ropes  used  in  looping  for  use  on  the  following  day  for  the  inaugural  parade. 
All  ropes  for  tnese  loops  should  oe  in  position  not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon,  March  3, 
1913,  and  be  erected  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  parade,  all  members  of  the  force,  except  those  detailed 
under  the  command  of  Capts.  Sullivan  and  Doyle,  shall  report  promptly  to  their 
respective  stations. 
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All  precautions  embracing  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  force,  as  set  forth  in  Gren- 
eral  Orders  No.  14,  for  the  following  day,  March  4,  1913,  shall  be  observed  on  this 
occasion. 


Major  and  Superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  to  get  at  the  facts  in  this 
matter  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  trust  that  the  witnesses  will  con- 
fine themselves  to  statements  of  facts  rather  than  expressions  of 
opinion,  because  the  committee  desires  to  get  the  facts  from  which  it 
will  form  its  judgment. 

Admiral  Van  Keypen  has  been  suggested  as  the  first  witness. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ADMIBAL  WILLIAM  K.  VAIT  BETPEV. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer,  admiral. 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  My  name  is  Admiral  William  K.  Van  Rey- 
pen,  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States  Navy,  retired. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age,  admiral? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  am  71. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  1021  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  official  position  have  you,  if  any? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  am  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  retired. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  Washington  city  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  that  time? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  From  half  past  2  until  half  past  5. 

The  Chairman.  You.  did  not  reach  the  Avenue  before  half  past  2  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  part  of  the  Avenue  were  you  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  At  a  stand  called  the  fountain  stand,  on 
the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  just  west  of  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at  that 
time? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  It  was  packed  with  people — the  center  of 
it  was  packed  with  people.  There  were  passageways  between  the 
mass  in  the  center  of  the  street  and  the  sidewalks. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  was  a  passageway  in  the  center  of 
the  street  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Not  in  the  center  of  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  The  sidewalks  were  passable  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  The  sidewalks  were  passable  and  a  space 
between  the  sidewalks  and  the  mass  of  people  in  the  center  of  the 
street. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  people  had  gotten  out  into  the 
center  of  the  Avenue  largely  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  "ies;  into  the  center  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  on  each  side  of  you  did  this  condition 
extend  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  As  far  as  I  could  see  on  either  side.  I  could 
see  down  to  the  Peace  Monument  and  about  to  Fifteenth  Street. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  vehicles  passing  up  and  down  the 
Avenue  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  After  the  cars  stopped  there  were  a  few 
vehicles  passed  up  and  down.  Some  time  after  the  cars  stopped  there 
was  a  buggy,  a  horse  and  buggy,  driven  down  by  some  man  from  the 
country,  apparently.  He  had  a  passageway  for  his  horse  and  buggy. 
He  came  from  the  west  and  drove  down  to  Ninth  Street,  where  he  was 
diverted  by  the  police  and  went  down  Ninth  Street  to  the  south. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  street  cars  stop  running  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  do  not  remember  the  time,  but  it  was 
before  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  street  cars  were  running  when  you  were  there  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  were.  I  may  have  been  there  before 
half  past  2. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  stop  until  after  vou  got  there? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  did  not  stop  until  after  I  got  there. 

The  Chairman.  These  vehicles  that  were  going  up  and  down  the 
street,  were  they  general  vehicles  of  travel  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Thev  were. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  any  trouble  moving  along? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Some  trouble  in  getting  through  the 
crowds. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  go  on  the  Avenue,  in  the  center  of 
the  street  or  the  sides  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  were  all  diverted  at  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  In  going  up  and  down  the  Avenue  did  they  travel 
along  the  sides  of  the  Avenue  or  down  the  center? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Some  through  the  center  and  some  down 
the  side. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  solidly  the 
crowd  was  packed  in  the  center  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Admiral  v  an  Reypen.  After  the  vehicles  stopped  running,  after 
the^^  had  all  been  diverted  at  Ninth  Street,  those  coming  from  the 
east  and  those  froTn  the  west,  the  crowd  became  quite  solid  in  the 
center  of  the  Avenue,  so  that  progress  was  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  You  stayed  there  until  half  past  5? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  t^^ntil  half  past  5. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  the  procession  go  by? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  saw  tne  procession  go  by. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  did  the  procession  reach  where 
you  were? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  It  was  after  half  past  3. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  I  will  ask  you  to  go  right  along  now  and 
describe  what  you  saw,  and  what  happened  there,  as  briefly  as  you 
can. 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  We  first  saw  the  procession  coming  up 
from  about  Four-and-a-half  Street,  and  we  saw  in  front  of  the  pro- 
cession a  solid  mass  of  people.  They  came  up  very  slowly  as  far  as 
Seventh  Street,  as  the  mass  of  people  blocked  the  center  of  the  street 
from  Seventh  Street  up  to  nearly  as  far  as  w^  could  see  the  other  end, 
and  so  far  as  I  coulcl  see  no  effort  whatever  was  made  to  clear  a 
passage  for  the  procession  from  Seventh  Street  up. 
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The  C>H AIRMAN.  Were  you  in  such  a  position  as  you  could  have 
seen  any  efforts  of  that  kind  ? 

Adnural  Van  Reypen.  I  certainly  could.  There  was  a  solid  mass 
of  people  in  the  center  of  the  street  from  Seventh  Street,  where  I 
could  see  the  head  of  the  procession,  up  to  Ninth  Street,  and  above  up 
to  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  police  officers? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  think  I  saw  three.  I  saw  two  who  were 
diverting  the  traffic.  Then  there  was  one  in  the  street  directly  in 
front  of  the  stand  on  which  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  he  doing? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  He  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
people  to  leave  the  center  of  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  mounted  policeman? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  He  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  mounted  policemen  that  you  could 
see? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  There  were  no  mounted  poUcemen  along 
in  the  crowd  before  the  procession  came. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  and  describe  what  happened  to  the  pro- 
cession. 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  came  along.  There  were  some  auto- 
mobiles came  up  ahead  of  the  procession,  and  the  ladies  on  horse- 
back. They  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  and  persuading 
people  to  break  away,  to  get  away  on  either  side  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tumty  to  get  through.  The  moment  the  ladies  on  horseback  would 
proceed  a  nttle  distance  the  crowd  would  immediately  surge  in  behind 
them. 

The  Chairman.  W^ho  was  in  these  automobiles? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  There  were — 1  think  they  had  ** Police"  on 
their  flags.     I  do  not  know  who  were  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  police 
automobiles  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  presume  they  were  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  a  flag  on  their  automobiles  with  the  word  "Police"  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  any  uniformed  police  in  them? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  any  ladies  in  them  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  t  think  there  were  ladies  in  the  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  no  police  going  along  in  front  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  There  were  no  police  going  along  in  front. 

The  Chairman.  Either  mounted  or  on  toot  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Either  mounted  or  on  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Then  they  came  up  and  the  procession 
gradually  worked  its  way  through  the  crowd,  and  as  the  ladies  would 
go  by  on  the  floats  and  on  foot,  1  saw  a  number  of  instances  of  crowds 
that  had  separated — partly  separated — I  saw  numbers  of  men  poking 
their  fingers  at  the  women  in  the  procession  and  jeering  them  ana 
sneering  at  them.  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said.  I  am  very  glad 
I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  were  these  people  to  the  procession? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Immediately  against  it;  within  a  foot  of  it. 
There  was  a  small  boy  scout  out  there  with  his  pole  trying  to  keep 
the  people  away,  and  I  only  saw  one  policeman.     [Applause.] 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  hopes  that  these  demonstrations 
will  not  take  place.  We  are  here  to  get  at  the  facts  and  we  will  not 
be  influenced  oy  anything  of  this  sort,  and  it  will  not  help  the  investi- 
gation at  all. 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  saw  one  of  the  floats  that  was  being 
driven  along,  and  the  crowd  the  moment  any  horses  or  automobiles 
had  passed — immediately  the  crowd  would  come  together  again,  and 
the  one  solitary  policeman  whom  I  saw  in  front  of  the  stand  would 
endeavor  to  keep  the  people  back,  move  the  people  back,  but  he  cer- 
tainly made  no  effort  whatever  to  prevent  these  men  on  the  street 
i'eering  and  poking  their  fingers  and  sneering  at  the  women  passing, 
saw  one  man  arrested  by  this  policeman.  He  was  a  colored  man, 
one  of  two  drivers  on  a  float.  The  people  in  front  of  him  had  crowded 
so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  horses  through. 
He  was  endeavoring  to  get  them  through,  and  the  policeman  went 
up  and  took  one  of  the  men  off  the  float. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  driving  the  float  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  were  driving  the  float.  The  police- 
man took  him  away  and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him.  Then 
the  other  man  managed  to  persuade  the  people  to  leave,  and  he  man- 
aged to  get  his  horses  started  and  go  ahead. 

Shortfy  after  that 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  poUceman  making  any  endeavor 
to  keep  the  crowd  out  from  in  front  of  this  float? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  The  one  policeman  who  was  there  did. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  another  policeman  who  arrested  this 
man? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  This  was  the  policeman  who  arrested  this 
man. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  policemen  were  there  at  that  point  at 
that  time  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  There  was  only  one  that  I  saw. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  endeavoring  to  get  the  crowd  out  when 
he  arrested  this  man  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  He  was  endeavoring  to  get  the  crowd  out 
before  he  arrested  this  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  his  number? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  No;  I  did  not.  I  have  not  any  idea  what 
his  number  was.     I  was  too  far  away. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Admiral. 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  The  procession  moved  with  great  difficulty, 
the  space  being  narrowed  aD  the  time  until  the  men  came  along,  and 
by  that  time  the  crowd  had  closed  up  so  on  either  side  that  they  were 
compelled  to  march  almost  in  single  file.  Shortly  after  that  the 
cavalrymen  came  down  from  Fort  Myer  and  after  that  there  was  no 
trouble. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  was  that? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  do  not  remember.  I  did  not  look  at  my 
watch.     It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  procession  had  passed  you  when 
the  cavalry  came  down  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  think  about  more  than  half  of  the  pro- 
cession had  passed  me  when  the  cavalry  came  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  nearly  had  the  head  of  the  procession  come 
to  the  Treasury  Building  ? 
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Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  think  it  was  nearly  up  to  the  Treasury 
Building. 

The  C  HAiRMAN.  What  did  the  cavalry  do  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  simply  rode  up  and  down  on  either 
side,  just  between  the  two  lines  of  spectators  on  either  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  either  side  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Yes;  on  either  side  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  come  down  the  center  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Down  the  center  of  the  Avenue — on  either 
side  of  the  center  of  the  Avenue. 

The  C 'HAIRMAN.  Did  they  come  down  the  side  alongside  of  the 
procession  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  On  either  side  of  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  just  what  they  did  to  get  the 
crowd  back  away  from  the  procession. 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  simply  rode  their  horses  up  and  down 
on  either  side  and  the  crowd  immetliately  fell  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  procession  did  they  eet  back  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  tne  crowd  to 
fall  back  toward  the  sidewalk  on  either  side. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  after  the  cavalry  got  there  there  was 
ample  space  provided  for  the  parade  ? 

Admiral  Van  ReYpen.  There  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  facts  that  you  saw,  or  things 
happen,  that  you  think  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Nothing  more. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  saw  five 
officers  while  you  were  standing  there  at  the  intersection  of  Ninth 
and  the  Avenue.     Were  these  men  officers  of  the  force  or  patrolmen  t 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Officers  of  the  force. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  any  special  badges  to  designate  the 
fact  whether  they  were  officers  in  command  of  the  force,  or  simply 
privates — police  patrolmen  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  They  had  nothing  that  I  saw.  I  merely 
saw  their  uniforms  above  the  neads  of  the  people  massed  about  in 
the  street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  far  was  the  head  of  the  procession  from 
you  at  the  time  you  first  arrived  at  the  Avenue  ? 

Admiral  Van  Keypen.  It  had  not  started  when  I  arrived. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  in  sight  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  It  was  not  when  I  arrived  on  the  stand. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  though  it  was  not  in  sight  these  people 
had  gathered  in  the  center  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  Before  the  procession  came  in  sight. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  there  any  effort  at  that  time  to  have  the 
crowd  pressed  back  ? 

Admu-al  Van  Reypen.  There  was  none. 

Senator  Pomerere.  By  none  of  these  officers? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  By  none  of  those  officers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  any  of  the  captains  or  lieutenants  of  the 
police  in  sight  at  that  time  ? 

Admiral  VAN  Reypen.  Not  that  I  am  aware. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  had  a  good  deai  of  experience,  have 
you,  managing  crowds  ? 

Admiral  VAN  ReTtpen.  Well,  not  very  much. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  been  in  crowds  repeatedly  upon 
occasions  of  this  kind  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  have. 

Senator  Pomerene.  To  what  particular  facts  do  vou  attribute 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  existed  at  the  time  this  procession 
began  to  move  along  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  To  the  negligence  of  the  police  in  not 
attempting  to  clear  a  passage  before  the  head  of  the  procession 
arrived. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  policemen  there,  or  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  were 
there  were  n^Ueent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  ? 

Admiral  Van  Keypen.  That  I  do  not  know.  That  I  can  not  teU. 
Only  I  know  that  those  who  were  there  made  no  effort  to  clear  a 
passage  for  them  before  they  came. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  there  sufficient  officers  there  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  to  have  controlled  the  crowd  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  it  is  your  opinion,  is  it,  that  the  first 
point  of  n^lect  was  in  not  having  sufficient  officers  there  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  It  is. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  observe  the  efforts  which  were  used 
by  the  officers  who  were  there  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  they  pursue  proper  methods  in  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  crowd,  or  was  it  beyond  their  control  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  The  crowd  was  apparently  beyond  their 
control. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  I  take  it  that  you  attribute  that  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  force  of  policemen  there  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  force  to  control 
that  crowd. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  there  ropes  there  to  keep  the  crowd 
back? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  None  that  I  saw  at  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  wire  cables  along  the  street? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  any  along  there  where  you  were 
you  could  not  have  seen  them  ?  You  were  not  in  a  position  to  have 
seen  them? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  think  I  would  have  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  police  officers  did  you  see  where  you 
were? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  saw  five. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  within  what  distance? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  could  only  see  a  short  distance.  The 
crowd  was  massed  so  that  I  could  only  distir^ish  these  five  in  the 
crowd.  Some  of  them  were  diverting  the  traffic  at  Ninth  Street,  and 
this  solitary  man  directly  in  front  of  the  platform  upon  which  I  sat. 
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The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  a  Boy  Scout.  Did  you  see  any- 
thing that  happened  to  him  ? 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all^  Admiral. 

Senator  Dillingham.  One  question.  Admiral,  I  noticed  that  on 
the  day  following  the  crowds  were  kept  back  on  the  lines  of  the 
sidewalk  behind  these  cables.  On  that  day,  Monday,  did  you  see 
any  effort  before  the  procession  came  along  to  prevent  people  coming 
in  from  the  side  streets  and  occupying  the  center  of  the  Avenue  t 

Admiral  Van  Reypen.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  all. 

• 

TESTIMOffT   OF  MISS  JULIA  C.  LATHBOP,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
CHILDEEH'S  BUEEAXT,  WASHIHOTOH,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Miss  Lathrop.  Julia  C.  Lathrop. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  At  the  present  time,  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  anv  official  position  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  ChUoren's  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  3d  of 
March  last  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  procession  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  procession  were  you  in  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  was  marching  with  the  Grovernment  employees. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  front  or  the  middle  of  the  procession? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Directly  behind  the  Government  employees'  banner. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  position  that  occupied  in  the 
parade. 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  confess  I  hardly  know  myself,  but  I  should  say 
it  was  well  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Toward  the  front? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  go  down  to  the  Avenue? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  am  unable  to  state.  We  assembled  about  1.30 
on  New  Jersey  Avenue.     From  that  time  on  I  can  not  state  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  assembled  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  oflF  Pennsylvania  Avenue  a  little  ways?  ^ 

Miss  Lathrop.  It  is  between  the  House  Building  and  the  Public 
Health  Building. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  time  your  part  of  the 
parade  started  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  was  at  the  time  you  formed  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No  ;  I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  not  come  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  day  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No. 
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The  Chairican.  Do  you  know  what  time  your  part  of  the  procession 
started? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  the  procession  supposed  to  start  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  At  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  just  proceed.  Miss  Lathrop,  and  describe 
what  happened  during  that  parade  so  far  as  you  know. 

Miss  Lathrop.  We  came  down  on  to  the  Avenue,  and  were  delayed 
occasionally  as  we  came  down  to  the  Avenue,  but  from  that  time  on 
we  were  frequently  stopped  for  varying  periods,  and  we  found  on 
either  side  a  very  closely  packed  mass  of  people  who  crowded  in  more 
and  more.  We  were,  however,  in  our  section  enabled  to  maintain  a 
marching  front  of  four,  although  they  were  pressed  as  closely  as  they 
could  possibly  be,  and  I  shoula  think  the  people  on  the  right — I  con- 
fess I  do  not  know  what  happened  on  the  left — ^were  from  12  to  18 
inches  from  us  all  the  way  along.  There  was  constant  commmt, 
rather  frivolous,  and  sometimes  rather  coarse.  I  saw  no  direct 
a£Pront. 

The  Chairman.  When  your  part  of  the  parade  first  entered  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  It  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  people  down  the  center 
of  the  Avenue  with  a  narrow  lane  wide  enougn  for  a  float,  which  we 
could  see  a  little  distance  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  You  entered  the  Avenue  about  at  the  Peace 
Monument  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Avenue  was  packed  with  people  there, 
was  it,  except  a  small  lane  through  the  center  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes;  except  that  there  was  a  vacant  place  between 
the  people  along  the  roadway,  along  the  street-car  line,  and  along  the 
sidewalk  proper  just  about  at  Seventh  Street,  where  it  broadens  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  was  lots  of  space  between  the  people 
and  the  sidewalk  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes.     At  that  point 

The  Chairman.  People  had  gathered  up  toward  the  center  of  the 
street  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  At  that  point  there  was  an  angle,  and  T  saw  one 
policeman  very  active  in  buffeting  about  a  man  in  a  sailor's  uniform 
who  vfas  not  in  anybody's  way. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  trying  to  put  the  crowd  back  ? 

Miss  liATHROP.  No;  the  crowd  was  there  behind  a  wire  at  that 
moment  and  at  that  spot. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Behind  what  ? 

Miss  lathrop.  There  appeared  to  be  a  wire  or  c^ble  at  that  spot. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  wire  cable  keep  the  crowd  away  from  the 
procession  f 

Miss  Lathrop.  It  kept  the  crowd  behind  it;  but  there  was  another 
part  of  the  crowd  next  it,  so  that  there  was  an  angle  space  there  that 
was  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  at  that  point.  How  far  was  the  crowd 
away  from  the  lin3  of  the  proccvssion? 

Imss  IjATHROP.  I  shoula  say  there  were  two  crowds,  one  on  the 
sidewalks,  kept  back  bv  the  cable,  and  there  was  another  crowd  next 
to  the  car  track,  and  there  was  a  clear  space  for  a  short  distance. 
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The  Chairman.  Between  that  and  the  sidewalk  ? 

Miss  IjAthrop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  cable  did  nothing  to  keep  the  crowd 
away  from  the  procession  except  to  keep  tliose  on  the  sidewalk  from 
getting  over  into  the  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  a  space,  when  you  first  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  did  the  marchers  have  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  should  say,  perhaps,  3  feet  on  either  side. 

The  Chairman.  Three  feet  on  either  side  and  you  marched  four 
abreast  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  went  up  the  Avenue  did  the  crowd  get 
more  dense  and  closer? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes;  closer,  so  that  we  could  barely  wallv  along 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

The  Chairman.  At  about  what  point  were  you  first  discommoded? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  very  positively.  I  should 
saybeyond  Seventh  Street  it  grew  constantly  denser  and  denser. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  reached  Seventh  Street  and  from  there 
on? 

Miss  IjAthrop.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  the  Avenue? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  enabled  to  march  four  abreast  all  the 
way  up  the  Avenue  ? 

Sliss  Lathrop.  Yes;  we  were  halted  many  times,  not  being  able  to 
go  at  all.  WTien  we  marched  our  section  was  able  to  march  four 
abreast. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  many  policemen? 

Miss  TiATHROP.  Not  many — some. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  many  police- 
men there  were  along  the  line  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  Seventh 
Street,  for  instance? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  could  not  make  an  estimate. 
My  recollection  would  be  that — I  am  not  impressed  with  the  recoUeo- 
tion  of  many.  I  saw  an  occasional  policeman  and  an  occasional 
man  in  citizen's  clothes  with  a  star. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  mounted  policemen? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  saw  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  mounted  poHcemen  all  down  the 
Avenue  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  recall  none. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  policemen  that  you  saw  doing 
toward  attempting  to  keep  the  crowd  away  from  the  line  of  march  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  For  the  most  part  they  were  doing  nothing.  One 
or  two  were  making  some  futile  attempts  to  put  their  arms  out  and 
thrust  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  of  the  policemen  who  were 
apparently  making  no  efforts  toward  Keeping  the  crowd  away  from 
tne  line  oi  procession  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  policemen  were  appar- 
ently doing  nothing  ? 
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Miss  Lathbop.  I  should  say  that  none  cf  them  were  really  doing 
anything  actively.  Some  of  them  were  making  some  little  demon- 
stration, perhaps.     It  could  hardly  be  called  more  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Miss  Lathbop.  They  were  standing  in  the  front  row  of  the  spec- 
tators.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chaibman.  They  had  a  good  position  to  see  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  time  did  you  reach  the  Treasury  Building  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  I  can  not  answer  those  (questions.  I  had  no  watch 
with  me,  and  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  about  how  long  it  took  the  proces- 
sion to  go  ironi  the  Peace  Monument  to  the  Treasury  Building  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  when  the  cavalrj  came  on  the  scene  I 

Miss  Lathbop.  We  were  still  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  some 
distance  from  Fourteenth  Street  when  the  cavalry  came  on  the  scene. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  beyond  Ninth  Street,  were  you  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  Considerably,  I  should  think. 

The  Chaibman.  Beyond  Eleventh  Street? 

Miss  Lathbop.  I  think  we  were  beyond  the  post  office. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  beyond  the  post  office  when  the  cavalry 
came  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chaibman.  WTiat  happened  when  they  came  i 

Miss  Lathbop.  They  rode  along  on  the  left  as  've  were  passing, 
and,  of  course,  they  pushed  the  people  back. 

The  Chaibman.  W  as  it  apparently  difficult  to  get  the  crowd  back 
when  they  came  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  Well,  it  was  very  thickly  packed  and  the  crowd 
were  compelled  to  push  back  the  width  of  a  norse  and  rider.  That 
was  all  we  saw  as  we  went  past. 

The  Chaibman.  How  closely  did  the  cavalry  keep  together  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  Just  as  closely  as  they  could  at  that  point,  I  should 
say. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  follow  right  along  with  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  They  met  us  and  went  the  other  way.  They  did  not 
go  aloi^  with  us.  P> 

The  Chaibman.  After  they  passed  you  did  the  crowd  then  come  up 
to  the  line  of  march  ?  x  |^> 

Miss  Lathbop.  The  crowd  still  continued  dense.  It  was  not 
pushed  back  by  the  Cavalry,  as  w^e  passed  them  at  that  point  of  the 
procession,  more  than  perhaps  3  feet  back.  It  was  farther  away — 
there  was  better  space  after  they  had  passed. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  the  policemen  put  forth  any  greater  efforts 
after  the  Cavalry  came,  or  after  the  Cavalry  passed,  to  keep  the 
crowd  back  than  they  did  before  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  I  saw  none.     . 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  see  anything  else  during  that  parade  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Miss  Lathrop,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  maintained  your  formation  of  fours  the  entire  length  of  the 
Avenue.     That  is,  four  abreast  marching? 
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Miss  Lathrop.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  that  you  were  stopped  occasionally  t 

Miss  Lathrop.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  about 
what  you  mean  by  that;  how  were  you  stopped  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  The  whole  procession  was  stopped.  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  know  nothing  that  went  on  aheaa,  but  the  place 
seemed  to  be  congested  and  the  whole  procession  seemed  to  be  halted. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  was  not  by  any  demonstration  in  your 
immediate  vicinity  % 

Miss  Lathrop.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  mean  we  were 
halted  constantly. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  speak  to 
anyone  on  the  route — any  policeman  or  anybody  else — to  repel  this 
pressure  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  do  not  think  I  did  speak  to  anyone. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  thmk  you  diS  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  spoke  to  no  policeman  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  you  walking  or  riding? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  was  walking. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  policemen  there  were  to  the  square?  I  mean  by  that 
between  two  streets,  for  instance? 

Miss  Lathrop.  My  impression  was  of  a  very  occasional  policeman, 

{>erhaps.  It  would  be  a  very  rough  guess  if  1  should  say  once  in  50 
eet  or  so  I  saw  some  one  Vho  seemed  either  like  a  policeman  in 
juniform  or  a  man  with  a  star. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  observe  both  sides  of  the  procession  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No,  sir;  only  to  my  right.  I  was  walking  on 
the  right. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  there  a  rope  or  wire  cable  along  there? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  observed  none.     I  was  walking  in  the  car  tracl^. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  there  was  any  cable  there  at  all,  you  did 
not  see  it? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  the  length  of  this  procession? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  frequently  were  you  stopped? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  should  think  half  a  dozen  times  on  rennsvlvania 
Avenue.  When  we  got  up  to  the  Treasury  we  went  right  along  all 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What   part  of   the  procession   consisted   of 

floats  and  carriages? 

Miss  Lathrop.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  since  I  never 

saw  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  any  discourtesies  on  the  part 
of  any  of  these  officers  toward  the  people  who  were  in  the  procession  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  noticed  a  general  air  of  indifference  which 
struck  me  at  the  time.  There  was  no  endeavor  to  assist.  I  wish  to 
speak  very  conservatively,  but  at  the  moment,  not  realizing  what  was 
going  on  elsewhere,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
active  interest  either  in  the  procession  or  in  maintaining  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  who  were  passing  along  in  it. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  officers,  are  you  ? 

Miss  Lathbop.  That  was  the  impression  as  these  men  stood,  both 
in  citizen's  clothes  and  officers.  Some  of  them  said  they  could  not 
do  anything.  One  man  laughingly  stretched  his  arms  out  and  said 
he  was  doing  all  he  could,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  there  any  lieutenants  or  captains  of 
police  there  who  seemed  to  have  charge  or  control  of  the  other  officers 
who  were  along  the  line  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  saw  no  one. 

Senator  Pomerene.  No  one  giving  directions  to  the  officers  who 
were  along  the  line  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No  one  within  my  sight. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  acts  of  indignity  toward  any 
of  those  in  the  procession  which  happened  in  the  presence  or  in  the 
sight  of  any  of  the  officers  ? 

Miss  IjATHrop.  I  saw  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  nothing  of  that  kind  ? 

Miss  Lathrop.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIXOHT  OF  MBS.  HABBIET  TAYLOB  XJFTOH,  WABBEH,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  name  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mrs.  Upton  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  live  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  was  very  near  the  end  of  the  parade.  The  States 
were  at  the  end  of  the  parade.  We  were  arranged  alphabetically 
and  consequently  I  was  about  in  the  middle  of  the  alphabet,  or  a 
Uttle  below. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  get  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
or  see  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  that  day  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say 
exactly.  I  would  think  it  was  half  past  4,  but  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  was  thinking  of  many 
things  in  my  division,  and  I  should  not  want  to  say  anything  about 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  weie  not  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  before  you 
reached  it  in  the  precession? 

Mrs.  Upton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  Pennsjl- 
vania  Avenue  was  from  half  past  1  o^clock  until  the  procession 
started  t 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  did  not  see  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  all  until  I  came 
down  in  my  line.  I  came  down  the  other  way  and  took  my  position 
on  the  hill  from  F  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  what*  time  it  was  that  you 
reached  the  Peace  Monument  ? 
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Mrs.  Upton.  That  is  about  the  same  question.  I  could  not  know 
about  that.  I  remember  thinking  the  sun  was  getting  mighty  low 
as  we  were  going  down  the  hill,  and  that  we  had  stood  a  good  many 
hours  on  top  of  the  hill,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  head  of  the 
procession  started  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Xo,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  the  head  of  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  reached  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  what 
condition  did  vou  find  it  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  As  we  were  marching — may  I  just  tell  it  as  quickly 
as  I  can  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  tell  it  in  vour  own  way. 

Mrs.  Upton.  As  we  marched  around  the  Capitol  on  this  side 
[indicating]  we  had  what  we  always  have  in  processions,  a  band,  and 
we  swung  off,  and  we  had  everything  perfectly  clear.  We  had  people 
looking,  and  it  was  hke  an  ordinary  procession.  As  we  proceeded 
toward  Peace  Monument,  down  by  the  Garfield  Monument,  the 
crowd  began  getting  a  little  more  dense,  but  it  was  like  an  ordinary 
procession  up  to  the  time  we  got  to  the  Peace  ilonument.  From  that 
on,  as  I  remember,  until  we  got  to  Seventh  Street,  the  crowd  came 
closer  and  closer  and  closer.  We  were  marching  five  abreast  on 
Capitol  Hill.  We  dropped  off  one,  then  we  dropped  off  another,  and 
we  dropped  off  another  until  when  we  got  to  Seventh  Street,  there  was 
myself  and  a  small  bov  who  belonged  to  the  Ohio  delegation  who  was 
carrying  a  banner  with  the  names  of  the  five  Presidents  from  Ohio  oa 
it.  He  was  a  splendid  little  fellow.  His  mother  was  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  I  had  promised  him  he  could  march  at  the  head  with  me. 
I  was  so  much  afraid  that  he  was  going  to  be  hurt  that  I  really  paid 
more  attention  to  him  than  I  did  to  some  other  things. 

The  Chairman*  Why  were  you  afraid  he  would  be  hurt  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Because  the  crowd  gave  us  no  room  at  all.  When  I 
reached  Pennsylvania  Avenue  there  was  simply  room  for  one  small 
boy  and  myself,  which  would  make  room  for  two  ordinary  persons. 
[Laughter.]  Many  of  my  friends  said  they  did  not  see  me  in  the 
procession,  and  the  reason  they  did  not  see  me  was  because  the 
women  who  carried  the  banner  on  this  side  [indicating]  and  the  boy 
who  carried  the  banner  on  this  side  [indicating]  had  to  carry  them 
that  way  [indicating]  in  order  to  keep  from  hitting  people  in  the 
crowd.  The  only  time  I  felt  alarmed  aoout  anything  was  at  Seventh 
Street,  because  1  knew  there  was  always  congestion  there,  and  I 
worried  a  little  bit  about  that.  We  had  two  or  three  elderly  people 
in  our  part  of  the  procession,  and  the  thing  that  I  noticed  most  along 
the  line  of  march  was  that  the  people  who  were  looking  at  us  were 
largely  youngish  men,  men  I  snould  say  between  21  and  28,  and 
some  women.  I  saw  no  baby  carriages  at  all  in  that  procession 
anywhere. 

The  Chaieman.  You  do  not  mean  in  the  procession;  you  mean  in 
the  crowd  t 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  mean  watching  the  procession.  There  has  been 
some  talk  about  baby  carriages.  I  did  not  see  any.  I  did  not  see 
any  policemen.  Most  of  them  were  absent  as  I  saw  it.  There  were 
many  drunken  men — good-natured  drunken  men.  There  was 
one  man  that  kept  w&vmg  and  waving  as  we  stood.  We  would 
march  sometimes  half  the  length  of  this  table  and  then  stop.     It 
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seemed  to  me  that  we  stopped  20  times  in  om*  march  from  Peace 
Monument.     Maybe  it  was  not  so  many  times. 
UliThe  Chaibmak.  You  had  to  stop  because  the  people  in  front  of 
you  stopped  ? 

Mrs.  LJPTON.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  we  would  go  quickly  and  hit 
the  people  in  front  of  us^  because  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  through. 
These  men  would  stand  and  waver.  Occasionally  a  drimken  man 
would  fall.  I  saw  one  man  fall  in  front  of  me.  1  saw  two  men  in 
uniform.  I  do  not  know  what  the}^  belonged  to.  But  I  saw  them 
reach  into  the  ranks  and  pick  up  this  man.  The  policeman  did  not 
pick  up  the  man.     I  do  not  know  where  the  drunken  man  went. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  reached  into  the  ranks  of  the  paraders  t 

Mrs.  Upton.  This  drunken  man  fell  in  between  two  rows  of 
paraders,  and  this  militiaman,  I  think  he  was,  reached  in  a  d  took 
this  man  out.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  they  were  militiamen  instead 
of  policemen? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Because  I  know  the  difference  between  militiamen 
and  policemen. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  what  indicated  the 
difference  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  have  known  them  all  my  life,  and  they  wear  dif- 
ferent imiforms.     I  have  known  them  all  my  life. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  sure  they  were  not  policemen  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  am  sure.  I  know  the  difference.  This  man  that 
I  speak  of  was  wavering.  I  was  afraid  he  would  fall  between  the  two 
elderly  women  who  were  walking  between  the  two  younger  women. 
One  of  these  women  was  from  Columbus  and  was  getting  very  tired. 
I  did  not  want  this  man  to  fall  near  her  for  fear  it  might  not  be  well 
for  her.  So  I  was  veiy  glad  when  we  moved  on  a  little  bit.  I  think 
he  did  fall  in  Wisconsin  or  Wyoming,  or  some  other  State  that  could 
stand  it.     [Laughter.]    To  my  mind — I  can  not  give  my  opinion 

The  Chaibman.  Just  give  us  the  facts.     That  is  what  we  want. 

Mrs.  Upton.  Somehow  that  crowd  was  such  a  good-natured  crowd, 
as  far  as  I  saw  it.  Many  women  in  the  crowd  received  great  indig- 
nities.    I  did  not  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  see  a,ny  indignities  offered  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  did  not  see  anything  I  could  state  was  an  indignity. 
Of  course,  these  half-drunken  men  called  out  very  foolish  things,  and 
some  things  I  would  rather  they  would  not  have  ever  said  to  anybody. 
But  so  far  as  there  being  anything  that  was  vicious  about  the  crowd 
I  did  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  I  did 
not  think  so,  for  having  a  child  in  the  parade  and  having  two  elderly 
women  in  the  parade,  as  I  told  you,  in  our  ranks,  I  was  very  anxious 
not  to  have  anything  happen  in  the  Ohio  battalion,  if  you  want  to 
call  them  that.     So  when  a  man  would  call  out  anything  1  would  often 

1'ust  shake  my  head  or  say,  '*0h,  no,"  and  sometimes  down  a  row  as 
ong  as  this  table  every  man  would  keep  still.  Now,  I  thought  if  a 
woman's  voice  in  the  ranks  of  a  parade  that  was  being  jeered  could 
quiet  a  row  of  8  or  10  men  a  policeman  by  raising  his  billy  could  have- 
had  a  little  more  effect  than  any  policeman  had  on  that  route. 
The  Chaibman.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  along  there  ? 
Mrs.  Upton.  I  could  not  say  how  many.  I  saw  several  gentlemen, 
or  several  men  who  looked  as  if  they  had  come  in  on  freight  trains 
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and  things  of  that  sort,  that  had  billies.    I  did  see  some  policemen, 
but  I  had  no  thought  of  thinking  how  many.    I  only  know  that  the 

folicemen  were  not  making  any  effort  to  put  the  crowd  back,  because 
am  a  little  taller  than  most  of  the  paraders  were,  and  I  could  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  and  could  see  that  there  was  space 
between  the  sidewalk  and  the  back  of  the  lookers-on,  and  they  did 
not  push  them  as  if  they  wanted  to  push  them  back. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  much  space  was  there  between  the  line  of 
march  and  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  At  many  times,  as  I  say,  there  was  only  space  for  one 
boy  and  myself.     Sometimes  I  put  in  my  own  elbows. 

The  Chaibman.  After  you  got  to  Seventh  Street  you  found  it  still 
worse  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  If  I  remember  rightly.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure 
abdut  the  street,  but  I  think  the  congestion  was  greatest,  as  far  as  our 
line  of  march  was  concerned,  at  Seventh  Street.  I  thiii^  it  began  to 
ease  up  a  little  as  we  went  farther  down,  but  you  know  our  band 
could  not  play  because  of  the  crowd,  and  we  could  not  march  any 
more.     We  were  just  a  straggling  band  when  we  got  down  there. 

The  Chaibman.  At  Seven tn  Street? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Yes.  And  from  there  on  it  began  to  open  up  a  little, 
but  as  soon  as  it  b^an  to  open  up  these  women  that  had  stood  so 
long — and  several  of  the  women  in  the  Ohio  delegation  did  receive 
insults — many  of  them  dropped  out,  and  our  band  was  not  near  so 
lai^  when  we  finished  at  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall  as  it  was  when  we  started. 

The  Chaibman.  You  saw  the  Cavalry  come  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  happened  when  they  came  along? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  knew  exactly  what  horse  sense  meant  when  they 
came  alon^,  because  I  believe  if  those  horses  had  been  alone  they  had 
been  so  well  trained  they  would  have  just  crowded  against  the  crowd 
gently,  and  the  crowd  would  have  stepped  back  behmd  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  stay  back  after  the  Cavalry  got  by  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  At  my  position  one  horse  went  directly  behmd,  the 
other.  It  was  almost  a  line,  and  if  the  people  began  to  crowd  forward 
the  cavalrymen  were  so  astute  they  would  begin  backing  the  line 
again.     So  it  did  make  us  much  more  comfortable  after  they  came. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  the  police  make  any  greater  efforts  after  the 
Cavalry  came  along  than  they  did  before  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  that  time  I  do  not  think  I  was 
noticing  anything  about  the  policemen.  I  was  not  noticing  them  at 
at  all.     I  could  not  tell  you  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  You  paid  no  attention  to  what  they  did  or  did 
not  do  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  other  facts,  Mrs.  Upton,  you  have 
in  mind  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  are  any  more  facts. 
The  policemen — the  last  policeman  I  saw  was  the  one  at  the  door  of 
the  building  when  I  came,  and  I  asked  him  if  I  could  cross  the  street, 
and  he  was  very  gentle  and  very  nice,  and  I  think  he  said,  *^I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  had  so  much  trouble."  I  remember  that  his  atti- 
tude was  so  different  from  what  we  had  had  at  the  head  of  the  route, 
and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Washington  policemen  on  that  day  was 
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SO  different  from  the  attitude  of  the  policemen  in  om*  procession  in 
Columbus  a  little  time  ago  that  I  really  noticed  the  police  part  of  it 
more  than  I  noticed  anyuiing  else.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation as  a  rule  suffered  very  much  personally,  each  one  of  us,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  were  badly  treated  as  far  as  comfort  was  concerned, 
and,  of  course,  we  were  badly  hooted. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  did  you  observe  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  individual  poUcemen  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Inactivity,  mostly.  I  think  that  special  policemen 
seem  to  have  been  sworn  in,  and  really  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
They  seemed  to  be  almost  asleep  as  they  stood  there.  They  might 
have  been  willing  enough,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do. 
Those  policemen— the  special  policemen,  the  ones  in  plain  clothes,- 
seemea  to  be  making — that  is  what  I  thought — seemed  to  be  making 
no  effort  to  push  back  the  crowd.  That  might  not  have  been  any- 
where else 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  your  mind,  they  were  simply  indifferent  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  They  were  simply  indifferent.  I  think  the  whole 
expression,  if  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  composite  photograph  on  the 
part  of  the  policemen,  would  have  been  one  of  great  boredom.  I 
could  not  express  it  any  other  way  than  that  they  wished  we  would 
hurry  by. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  speak  to  any 
of  them — to  make  any  request  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  speak  to  any  policeman. 

Senator  -Dillingham.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  in  the  procession 
speak,  or  make  any  requests? 

Mrs.  Upton.  No,  sir;  I  heard  only  two  policemen's  voices  on  the 
way.  One  was  the  gentlemanly  poficeman  at  the  end,  and  another 
one.  a  very  pleasant  looking  policeman,  but  still  sort  of  sleepy.  He 
saia,  ''You  know  there  are  ten  times  as  many  women  here  to-day  as 
we  expected."    Those  were  the  only  police  remarks  that  I  heard. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  made  no  complaints  as  to  anything  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  No,  sir;  I  felt  offended 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  did  not  tell  your  troubles  to  the  poUce- 
man  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Upton.  No,  sir;  I  thought  I  would  take  care  of  myself  that 
day. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  about  the  number  of  police- 
men. Give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  number  you  saw  along  the  line  of 
march. 

Mrs.  Upton.  Senator  Pomerene,  I  could  not  do  that.  I  would 
not  know.  I  would  not  have  any  idea  about  that.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  one  or  two  in  sight  on  the  south  side  of  the  line  together, 
and  then  sometimes  there  would  be  quite  a  space  where  there  would 
be  no  policemen.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  to  the  crowd 
whether  a  policeman  was  there  or  was  not,  so  far  as  the  crowd  being 
near  us,  so  it  did  not  attract  my  attention. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  observe  anyone  be»ng  in  com- 
mand of  the  police  force,  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  giving 
orders  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  No,  sir;  I  saw  no  mounted  policemen  from  the  time 
I  formed  in  Division  11  until  I  got  in  the  Treasury  grounds.  I  fchink 
I  saw  one  there  in  the  Treasury  grounds. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  What,  if  anjrthing,  did  you  observe  as  to 
there  being  cables  or  wires  along  the  sides  of  the  street  ? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like  a  wire,  or  anythiag 
of  that  kind,  but  I  would  not  oe  in  a  position  where  I  could  see  that. 
But  I  saw  the  poles  the  Boy  Scouts  had,  and  I  thought  for  some  time 
that  was  the  obstruction.  These  boys  had  the  poles,  pushing,  but 
I  did  not  see  any  other  wires. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  say  the  crowd  was  most  dense  at  Seventh 
Street.  Was  it  a  compact  mass  from  the  line  of  march  up  to  the 
curb  line? 

Mrs.  Upton.  I  did  not  think  so.  I  thought — ^you  know  we 
marched  on  the  ties;  not  on  the  ties,  but  on  the  cables  all  the  way. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  marching,  but  we  could  not  get  outside  of  that. 
That  was  our  line  of  march.  On  either  side  was  this  wide  crowd  of 
people,  and  then  there  was  a  space,  and  then  I  think  there  were  people 
on  the  sidewalk,  but  I  could  not  see  that  far. 

Senator  Dillingham.  A  space  between  the  crowd  ui  the  street 
and  the  sidewalk? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  our  march,  then  a  crowd,  then 
a  little  space — quite  a  little  space — and  then  the  sidewalk,  but  I  saw 
no  cables. 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  was  no  militia  there  or  soldiers  prior 
to  the  time  the  Cavalry  came  from  Fort  Meyer? 

Mrs.  Upton.  No;  except  the  soldiers  on  the  line  watching  us. 
Among  the  men  in  the  front  rank  of  the  spectators  were  many 
militiamen. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  none  who  seemed  to  be  on  duty? 

Mrs.  Upton.  Oh,  no;  none  on  duty, 

TESTIMOffT  OF  MRS.  AOI^IS  M.  JEFKS,  COITCORD,  V.  H. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  i£rs.  Jenks? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Concord,  N.  fl. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  here  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  before  the  parade 
started  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  the  condition  of  it  from  half  past 
1  on? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  We  were  m  the  Nebraska  division,  in  line  with  the 
New  Hampshire  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  that  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  parade.  It  was  just  in 
front  of  Ohio,  I  believe. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  time  you  reached  the  Avenue 
at  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairhan.  What  condition  of  things  did  you  find  when  you 
resrched  the  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  have  no  idea  where  the  Avenue  begins.  When  we 
first  came  around 

The  Chairman.  Take  at  Peace  Monument. 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Around  there  there  was  considerable  open  space  and 
we  w^ere  five  abreast,  and  we  were  able  to  march  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  comfort  going  around  that  curve.  I  do  not  know  where  it 
is.  Then  the  crowd  became  denser  and  denser  until  at  what  I  should 
ima^e  would  possibly  be  Seventh  Street  it  became  packed  in  solidly, 
so  wiat  there  was  no  space  whatever.  There  was  not  10  inches. 
There  was  not  a  foot  between  us  and  the  crowd.  We  were  brushing 
against  them  closely.  I  had  with  me  a  number  of  young  girls  in  our 
division — ^my  daughter  and  one  or  two  others — and  the  crowd  did 
hoot  and  jeer  and  make  the  most  insulting  remarks  to  these  girls. 
They  trieci  to  grab  their  flowers  away  from  them,  and  one  man  stuck 
his  foot  out  and  tried  to  trip  up  my  daughter.  She  was  tripped  but 
did  not  fall.  She  could  not  have  fallen  because  the  crowa  was  too 
dense  there.  And  some  time  just  before  that — I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  it  was  before  this  incident  of  the  tripping  or  afterwards — 
there  were  two  policemen  standing  together  tnat  were  egging  the 
crowd  on  to  jeer,  and  they  themselves  were  making  remarks  to  us 
and  jeering. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mrs.  Jenks,  just  what  they  were 
doing  to  encourage  the  crowds  ? 

Mre.  Jenks.  Tnay  made  remarks,  and  one  of  those  policemen 
apparently  tried  to — he  looked  as  though  he  was  going  to — take  hold 
of  these  young  girls.  I  told  the  girls  to  get  behind  us  and  they  got 
in  back  of  us.  We  had  to  get  just  two  together,  and  then  we  had  to 
inarch  just  as  close  as  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  march  two  abreast  there? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Two  abreast  behind  the  young  woman  who  was 
carrying  our  banner.  Part  of  the  time  we  stood  together  as  closely  as 
wepossibly  could,  and  the  young  girls  behind  us. 

The  Chairman.  These  policemen  were  in  uniform  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Thev  were  in  uniform.    They  were  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  ITou  did  not  get  their  numbers  5 

Mrs.  Jenks.  No;  because  I  was  very  much  concerned  with  the 
whole  condition  and  we  were  trying  to  get  along  as  fast  as  we  could 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Were  these  policemen  standing  close  together? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  They  were  standing  close  together. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  standing  together  talking  with  each 
other  ?    Were  they  apparently  encouraging  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  They  certainly  were. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  trying  to  keep  it  back,  but  they 
were  encouraging  it  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Not  in  the  least.  They  were  encouraging  it  to  make 
remarks.    They  were  laughing  and  jeering,  too. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  way  of  identifying  them  ? 
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Mrs.  Jenks.  No;  I  have  no  way  of  identifying  them.  They  were  in 
their  uniform.  They  were  policemen  and  there  was  another  poKce- 
man  there.  I  could  see  perhaps  10  or  15  feet  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street.  Tliis  was  on  the  left  side  that  we  were  marching.  And  while 
he  did  not  join  in  with  them  at  all,  he  stood  there  and  laughed. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  making  any  effort  to  keep  the  crowd 
back  ? 

Airs.  Jenks.  Not  in  the  least.  He  did  not  make  any  effort  to  join 
in  with  the  other  men,  but  he  was  just  standing  and  laughing  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  about  Eleventh  Street  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  think  it  was  about  there.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
street,  as  we  w^ent  forward  some  distance,  perhaps  not  more  than 
100  feet,  there  was  another  policeman,  and  he  was  doing  the  best  he 
could  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  The  crowd  was  very,  very  unruly 
there.  He  was  pushing  against  them.  He  really  was  working  very 
hard.  I  think  he  was  looking  for  help.  After  we  passed  that  man  I 
did  not  see  another  poUceman  for  a  block — a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  policemen  close  to  where  this  tripping 
happened  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  will  not  say  whether  it  happened  just  before  or  just 
after.     It  was  about  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  anybody  complained  to 
the  policemen? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  None  of  us  complained.  I  simply  told  the  young  girls 
to  keep  out  of  their  way.  I  was  just  as  much  alarmed  at  those  police- 
men as  I  was  at  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  more  room  after  you  passed  this 
point? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Not  immediately.  Some  time  after  what  I  suppose 
you  call  the  Cavahr  rode  down  there  was  a  little  more  room.  Tnree 
times  the  young  girls  had  to  fall  in  back  of  us,  and  we  marched  a  little 
distance  just  two  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  the  Cavalry  come,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  saw  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  While  they  were  riding  by  with  their  horses  the 
horses  shoved  up  against  the  crowd  and  the  crowd  would  fall  back  a 
little  distance,  but  not  very  far.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  closed 
in  back  of  us  or  whether  they  did  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
crowd  closed  m  back  of  us  or  whether  thev  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Cavalry  keep  alongside  of  you  all  the 
way? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Cavalry  got  away,  what  happened  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  As  we  went  along  the  crowd  closed  in  agam  until  we 
got  practically  to  the  end  of  the  procession,  where  again  the  crowd 
was  spread  open,  and  we  found  we  could  fall  in  line  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  i 

Mrs.  Jenks.  That  was  up  toward  the  end  of  the  procession,  near 
the  hall. 

The  Chairman.  Oh;  after  you  had  passed  the  Treasury  Building? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  more  space  there  simply  because  there 
was  not  so  much  crowd  ? 
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Mrs.  Jenks.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Or  was  it  because  the  policemen  did  better  to  keep 
them  back? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  There  were  a  number  of  policemen  up  there  crowded 
around.  I  did  not  see  them  do  anything.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  it.  They  were  just  standing  there  on  the  line  of  march  until  at 
that  open  space  I  saw  exactly  these  fiTe  policemen  and  no  more,  and 
two  of  those  men  were  the  ones  that  were 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  policemen  in  plain  clothes  with 
badges? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  policemen  you  noticed  were  policemen  in 
uniform  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  In  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  facts,  Mrs.  Jenks,  that  you 
could  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  No;  none  others — no  other  facts  that  come  to  me. 
Things  that  were  told  me  I  could  tell,  but  no  facts  that  I  observed. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  other  personal  indignities  offered  to 
ihose  in  the  parade  other  than  those  you  have  just  related  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  No.  We  were  marching  so  closely,  we  were  hurrying 
alon^  where  we  could,  and  marching  so  closely,  you  know.  I  was  in 
the  Jront,  and  of  course  could  not  see  in  back. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  spoken  of  a  number  of  indignities, 
insulting  remarks,  and  so  forth,  which  you  heard  from  the  crowd.  I 
do  not  care  especially  about  that,  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  if  you 
remember,  what  these  officers  said  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not  hear.  I  could  not  tell 
you  just  exactly  what  they  said.  I  think  one  of  them  spoke  of  one  of 
the  young  girls,  and  called  her  a  Georgia  peach,  or  some  such  thing  as 
that,  but  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  the  point  of  the  route  at  which  you 
saw  these  two  officers  ?    Do  you  remember  that  distinctly  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  It  was  right  along  in  that  same  section,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  city. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Near  Seventh  Street  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  should  say  near  Seventh  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  means  by  which  you  can  help 
us  to  identify  these  officers  ? 

Mrs,  Jenks.  No;  I  have  not.  They  were  both  standing  there  to- 
gether and  they  were  rather  large  men,  and,  as  I  say,  there  was  another 
«nan  not  very  far  from  them — another  officer.  He  was  not  with  them. 
He  was  not  taking  any  part  in  this. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Can  you  give  any  description  of  these  men  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  can  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  any  lieutenant  or  captain  of 
police  along  the  line  of  route  giving  directions  to  these  officers  ? 

Mrs.  Jenk3.  Not  one. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  officers  there  were  along  the  line  of  march  or  how  fre- 
quently they  were  stationed  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  do  not  think  they  were  stationed  at  all.  That  would 
be  my  opinion.  I  saw  five  men — these  two  who  were  standing 
together,  one  not  far  from  them,  the  one  on  the  right  side  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  one  a  block  or  two  blocks  farther  on. 
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Those  were  the  only  officers  I  saw  on  foot.  Then  there  were  these 
mounted  men — I  do  not  know;  I  believe  they  were  the  militia,  or 
thev  were  the  cavalrymen. 

oenator  Pomerene.  Tell  us  a  little  more  about  the  density  of  this 
crowd.  Was  it  a  compact  mass  from  the  line  of  march  to  the  curb 
lines? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  Xo;  it  was  not.  Where  you  could  see  through  occa- 
sionally,  from  time  to  time,  there  was  a  space  behind  the  crowd.- 

Senator  Pomerexe.  Was  there  anything  to  keep  the  crowd  which 
was  located  on  the  sidewalks  back  of  the  curb  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  do  not  know.     I  did  not  see  a  thine. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  the  street  intersections,  did  you  notice  if 
there  was  anything  to  prevent  the  crowds  from  surging  in  across 
your  line  of  march  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  I  saw  nothing.  There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt 
at  all  to  keep  that  crowd  in  order — ^not  the  slightest  attempt  except 
by  this  one  man  that  I  mentioned. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  was  plenty  of  space 
between  the  crowd  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  the  curbing  to 
have  given  you  abundance  of  room  for  your  marching  if.  they  had 
been  pressed  back  ? 

Mrs.  Jenks.  There  was,  certainly.  We  could  have  marched  five 
abreast  or  six  abreast  easily  if  they  had  been  pushed  back. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MBS.  CORDELIA  POWELL  ODEHHEIMEB, 

JESSTJP,  MD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  name? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Mrs.  Cordelia  Powell  Odenheimer. 

The  C^iairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Jessup,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  I  was  not.  I  was  a  witness  of  the  parade  or 
pageant. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  see  the  parade  from? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  May  I  tell  you  from  the  beginning  of  mystery  i 
It  will  take  a  very  few  minutes.     I  have  only  two  points  to  bring  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  were  one  or  two  points  I  wanted  to  Dring 
out  first. 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  I  commenced  at  the  Peace  Monument  at  a 
quarter  of  2  to  walk  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  reached  the  Peace  Monument  about  a  quarter 
of  2? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Yes;  about  a  quarter  of  2. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  not  seen  Pennsylvania  Avenue  before 
that? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  No;  I  came  down  from  the  Capitol,  through  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  did  you  find  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  ? 

Mrs.  OoENHEniER.  It  was  not  congested  when  I  came  along.  I 
had  no  trouble  walking  up  at  all  until  I  got  to  Ninth  Street. 
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The  Chairman.  You  walked  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  describe  how  the  condition  was. 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  When  I  got  to  Ninth  Street  there  were  two 

goints  I  want  to  bring  out  about  the  police.  When  I  reached  Ninth 
treet  I  had  had  no  trouble,  but  just  as  I  crossed  over  there  was  quite 
a  file  of  young  men,  black  and  white,  with  hands  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  going  from  side  to  side.  They  made  the  most  insulting 
remarks  to  the  women.  They  tore  a  woman's  suffrage  badge  from 
off  my  coat  and  nearly  knocked  me  down.  When  i  managed  to 
get  up  the  crowd  was  very  dense.  A  woman  cried  out — she  was 
crying — that  they  had  torn  two  children  awajr  from  her. 

The  Chaibman.  This  was  about  what  time  in  the  afternoon? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  This  was  about — I  should  say  it  would  be  a 
quarter  after  2. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  before  4  o'clock,  before  the  procession 
came  along? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  Oh,  yes;  before  the  pageant  started.  When  I 
got  to  my  seat,  and  this  woman  was  calling,  to  show  you  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  for  the  police,  I  looked  around,  saw  no  police, 
and  I  braced  myself  against  the  crowd  and  I  called  out,  ''Is  there 
not  a  man  here  with  enough  of  the  spark  of  manhood  in  him  to  at 
least  protect  children?"  Two  men  pushed  forward,  broke  the  line 
of  the  mob,  and  made  a  passageway.  There  were  no  policemen 
around  whatever. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  this  on  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  It  was  on  the  right-hand  side  going  uptown. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  Yes.  After  that  I  had  no  trouble  on  the  side- 
walk at  all  until  I  got  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chaibman.  This  happened  about  Ninth  Street,  as  I  under- 
stand ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  Between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets.  It  was 
just  after  I  got  to  Ninth  Street,  for  I  crossed  over.  I  went  around 
in  front  of  the  stand  that  had  been  erected  to  witness  the  tableaux. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  Treasury  Building? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  At  the  Treasury  Building.  I  passed  around 
then  because  the  crowd  was  getting  rather  dense  there,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  you  would  call  the  Avenue,  but  as  I  went  around, 
there  is  a  driveway  going  around  Continental  Hall.  There  is  an 
opening  into  that  ariveway.  I  stood  there  for  awhile.  There  were 
not  so  many  people  there  at  that  time,  not  an  uncomfortably  large 
number.  I  went  around  in  that  direction,  around  the  curS  [indi- 
cating], and  the  crowd,  a  rather  rough  crowd,  formed  in  that  place. 
There  were  two  mounted  poUcemen  in  that  place,  and  one  foot  police- 
man. I  know 'that  they  had  regular  uniforms  on.  They  were  reg- 
ular poKcemen.  The  little  boys  were  climbing  the  trees,  which  seemed 
to  concern  the  policemen  more  than  the  crowd. did.  Finally  the 
crowd  pushed  out  from  there  and  rushed  out  for  16  feet  from  the  Une 
of  that  driveway.  As  the  foot  policeman  came  by  me  to  get  some 
of  the  little  boys  out  of  the  trees  I  said  very  poUtely  to  him,  '*Mr. 
Officer,  do  vou  not  think  you  can  keep  that  crowd  back?  They 
have  pushedf  right  in  front  of  us.  Could  you  not  push  them  back  to 
the  line  ?'*     They  were  15  feet  out  from  the  Une.    lie  simply  laughed 
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in  my  face,  and  two  mounted  policemen  at  that  time  would  have  had 
no  trouble  in  keeping  them  back,  because  it  did  not  seem  a  venomous 
crowd.     It  was  a  jeering  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  speak  to  those  mounted  policemen  t 

Mrs.  OdenheibjQBR.  No;  I  spoke  to  the  foot  officer. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  you  did  not  speak  to  the  mounted  police- 
man f 

Mrs.  Odbnheimer.  No;  because  I  could  not.  Fifteefi  rows  got 
in  front  of  me  by  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  the  policeman's  number? 

Mrs.  Odenheimbr.  Oh,  no ;  but  I  think  I  would  baow  him.  He 
was  rather  a  stocky  policeman,  with  a  black  mustache. 

The  Chairman.  He  simply  laughed  at  you? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  He  smiply  laughed  at  me.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt whatever.  He  may  nave  asked  the  mounted  policeman. 
There  were  two  policemen.  Then  the  crowd  began  to  break  out  from 
the  lines,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  came  along  with  sticks  and  they  kept 
order  along  the  line.  But  there  were  two  mounted  policemen  that 
I  absolutely  knew,  and  one  foot  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  see  about  the  ropes  or  cables? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  They  ignored  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  ropes  or  cables  along  the  street? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  There  were  cables,  and  the  stand  was  there 
that  held  the  cable  up  in  the  driveway.  You  know  the  driveway 
^oes  round  to  Continental  Hall  that  way  [indicating].  Then  there 
IS  another  driveway  that  intersects  there,  and  where  it  intersects  was 
where  the  policemen  allowed  them  to  ignore  it  for  fully  16  feet. 

The  (.'hairman.  What  did  you  see  in  the  way  of  cables  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue?    You  walked  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  up? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  As  I  recall,  the  crowd  was  quite  up  to  the 
cables,  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  cable  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  the  cable  was  there  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Yes,  but  the  crowd  was  lined  up 

The  Chairman.  When  you  walked  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  was 
there  very  much  of  a  crowd  out  in  the  street  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  Avenue  was  clear? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  As  I  recall  it,  the  Avenue  was  clear. 

The  (Chairman.  Generally  along  the  line  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Yea,  sir;  as  I  recall  it. 

The  ( -HAiRMAN.  Were  they  lined  up  pretty  well  along  the  sidewalks 
and  along  the  cables  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Yes;  they  were  lined  up  pretty  generally  along 
the  cables. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  policemen  out  on  the  Avenue 
stationed  at  different  points  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  very  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  seeing  any  as  you  walked  up  the 
Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  I  saw  some,  I  remember,  as  you  cross  over  to 
the  Treasury  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  some  there  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Yes;  I  recall  seeing  some  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  mounted  poUce  along  the  Avenue 
as  you  walked  up  ? 
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Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  No;  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any.  There  may 
have  been,  but  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  effort  being  made  to  keep  the 
crowd  off  the  Avenue  as  you  walked  up  the  Avenue,  aside  from  the 
effect  of  this  cable  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  I  can  not  recall  any. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point  did  you  view  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimeb.  From  around  the  curve  leading  to  Continental 
Hall.     I  was  just  beyond  the  curve. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  look  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from 
that  point  ? 

Mrs.  Odsnheimer.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  No;  I  cou^d  not  look  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  was  as  the  parade  went  down  the  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  No;  I  do  not.  I  only  know  from  hearsay,  from 
my  son — that  it  was  very  dense.  I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
say  that? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  He  told  me  it  was  impossible  for  the  parade  to 
get  along. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  walked  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  did  you 
see  vehicles  of  various  kinds  going  up  and  down  the  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  No;  I  did  not;  but  as  I  was  standing  at  the 
place  I  mentioned,  where  I  took  m}*^  stand,  there  was  a  wagon  that 
came  out  with  "Engineering  Department''  on  it,  and  they  said  it 
must  drive  through  there;  it  must  be  opened,  because  it  carried 
United  States  mau.  The  crowd  laughed  at  it  and  jeered  at  them. 
The  poUcemen  were  going  to  let  them  go  along,  and  the  crowd  really 
jeered  so  the  policemen  made  them  turn  back.  Thev  said  it  was 
not  natural  that  an  Engineers'  wagon  should  carry  United  States 
mail. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  walked  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  the 
street  cars  were  running,  I  suppose,  at  that  time  on  the  Avenue? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any.  You  see,  it  was 
about  half  after  2  o'clock.  There  may  have  been,  but  not  expecting 
that  there  would  be  this  trouble  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
My  one  idea  was  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  up  at  the  destination. 

The  Chairman.  You  walked  from  the  Peace  Monument  all  along 
the  Avenue  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  Yes;  all  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  liave  very  much  difficulty  at  any  point 
in  getting  along? 

l^Irs.  Odenheimer.  Not  except  at  Ninth  Street,  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth,  and  any  policeman  if  he  had  chosen  could  have  done 
awav  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  other  facts  that  vou  desire  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Mrs.  Odenheimer.  No;  the  only  two  facts  are  that  I  know  poUce- 
men could  have  controlled  both  of  those  situations,  and  they  abso- 
lutely did  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  MBS.  ABBT  SCOTT. BAKEB,  WASHIVOTOF,  D.  G. 

The  witness  was  duly  swom  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mrs.  Baker.  1816  I  Street. 

The  Chairman.  In  Washington  City? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Baker,  were  you  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on 
the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  marched  in  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  part  of  the  parade  were  you  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  was  verv  near  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  very  near  the  front  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  in  fact,  I  was  in  front  of  the  real  procession.  I 
followed  what  they  called  the  prologue. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  before  the  procession 
started  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  I  was  there  between  2.10  and  2.20. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  Avenue  were  you  on  then? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  was  in  the  car  coming  down  from  Eighteenth 
Street  to  the  Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at  that 
time? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Oh,  very  crowded. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  vehicles  of  all  kinds  going  up  and 
down? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  vehicles,  automobiles  and  wagons,  and  people, 
so  that  even  I  felt  very  much  alarmed  about  having  the  streets  clear 
for  our  parade. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  what  time  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  left  my  house  shortly  after  2  and  I  reached  the 
Peace  Monument,  I  should  think,  about  2.20.  I  got  out  of  the  car 
and  asked  an  automobilist  to  take  me  down  the  Avenue  because  I 
was  so  frightened  about  getting  down  in  time  to  marshal  my  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  down  the  Avenue  in  an  automobile  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  After  Seventh  Street  I  got  into  an  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  20  minutes  after  2,  you  think? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  20  minutes  after  2,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  from  Seventh  Street  up  this  way  to  the 
Peace  Monument,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  in  the  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  as  you 
came  in  the  automobile  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Oh,  it  was  crowded;  there  were  a  number  of  automo- 
biles, and  we  were  so  slo^  getting  along  that  I  said  to  the  man  who 
was  driving  the  machine,  '*I  believe  I  would  have  done  better  to 
have  stayed  in  the  car.'' 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  crowd  ?  Were  there  many  people 
out  in  the  Avenue  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  lots  of  people  walking  in  the  street.  There  were 
automobiles,  wagons  and  people  in  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  along  the  sidewalks? 
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Mrs.  Baker.  They  were  crowded,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  cables  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  I  certainly  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  crowded  up  p,gainst  the  cables  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  I  think  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  start  in  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  sent  word  to  Mrs,  Burleson,  who  was  the  marshal, 
at  a  quarter  of  3  that  the  first  section  was  all  ready.  We  stood  about 
there  for  some  time.    I  think  we  started  about  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  About  3  o'clock? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  but  we  did  not  go  far,  because  almost  imme- 
diately we  were  halted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  reached  the  Peace  Monument 
about  3  o'clock  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  should  think  so,  or  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at  that 
time  at  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  It  was  open,  but  I  could  tell  you  in  ray  own  way 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  may  start  now  to  tell  it  in  your  own 
way. 

Mrs.  Baker.  It  confuses  me  a  little  to  be  questioned.  When  we 
passed  the  Peace  Monument  the  Avenue  was  open,  but  in  a  little 
while  it  was  like  going  into  the  neck  of  a  funnel,  and  I  should  think 
about  the  time  we  got  to  Fifth  Street  we  were  walking  in  just  the 
width  of  one  car  track.  That  is  my  impression.  I  can  not  remember 
it  block  by  block. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  walking  on  the  car  tracks  or  between 
the  car  tracks  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  We  were  walking  between  the  tracks,  and  sometimes 
on  one  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  as  the  serpentine  lane  allowed  us 
to  walk.  We  would  go  a  little  way  and  stop.  Then  they  would  go  a 
little  way  and  stop,  and  finally,  I  should  imagine  about  Ninth  Street, 
we  stopped  and  the  crowd  surged  completely  around  us.  The  groups 
of  drunken  men  staggered  out  beyond  the  car  tracks  in  front  of  us. 
They  were  good  natured,  but  they  stood  about  and  the  police  did  not 
remove  them.  I  saw  two  policemen  that  I  thought  were  really  work- 
ing to  hold  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  policemen  did  you  see  that  you  did  not 
think  were  working  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  saw  a  great  many.     I  saw  there  were  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  in  uniform,  or  plain-clothes  men  with 
badges  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Some  were  in  plain  clothes  and  some  were  in  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  a  goodly  number  in  uniform  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  believe  I  saw  more  in  plain  clothes.  That  is  hard 
to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mrs.  Baker.  They  were  standing  with  arms  folded  and  they  were 
laughing  with  the  crowd.  The  crowd  was  calling  out  stupid  things, 
you  know,  and  the  policemen  looked  amused,  and  some  I  saw  stand- 
mg  i;alking  to  the  crowd  with  their  backs  to  the  marchers.  Some- 
times they  would  wave,  what  do  you  call  them — their  sticks,  a  little. 
But  most  of  them  were  not  doing  anything  at  all. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Just  watching  the  parade? 
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Mrs.  Baker.  Just  watching  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  join  with  the  crowd  in  laughing  and 
jeering? 

Mrs.  Baker.  They  laughed,  they  smiled,  but  I  did  not  hear  them 
jeer.  They  laughed,  they  smiled.  They  were  very  good  natured 
with  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  abreast  did  you  march  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  walked  by  myself  most  of  the  time.  There  were 
four  floats  in  my  division,  and  then  groups  of  marching  women,  and 
then  two  floats  again.  I  walked  behind  the  float  most  of  the  time 
in  order  to  walk  at  all.  But  the  crowd  was  in  with  us,  walked  along 
with  us  in  place. 

The  Chairman.  Made  a  part  of  the  procession  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Made  a  part  of  the  procession.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  complaints  were  made 
to  these  policemen  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  the  first  time  that  we  stopped  and  the  group 
joined  us,  an  uninvited  group  joined  us,  I  went  to  a  policeman  witn 
a  badge  on,  but  not  in  uniform,  and  asked  him  to  move  the  crowd 
back.  He  had  his  arms  folded.  He  said,  **The  crowd  is  doing  verv 
well."  I  said,  **Can  you  not  keep  them  back  off  the  car  tracks? 
He  said,  **0h,  no,  I  can  not  do  anything  with  them.''  He  did  not 
even  unfold  his  arms.  Afterwards  I  spoke  to  a  police  captain  who 
did  seem  anxious,  and  this  police  captain  told  me  he  could  do  very 
Kttle  because  the  street  had  not  been  cleared  in  time,  that  they  had 
not  been  ordered  to  clear  the  street  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  number  of  this  policeman  to 
whom  you  spoke  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No.     I  am  sorry  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  way  of  identifying  him  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No  way  at  all  except  that  he  was  a  captain,  and  he 
was  down,  I  should  thmk,  about  the  middle  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  This  captain  was  not  the  man  who  said  he  could 
do  nothing  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Oh,  no;  that  was  the  plain-clothes  man. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  I  am  talking  about.  You  did  not 
take  liis  numl)er  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  no  effort  to  keep  this  crowd  back  or  keep 
these  people  out  of  the  procession  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  He  did  not  even  unfold  his  arms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  about  where  this  happened  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
say  in  front  of  the  market,  but  that  is  just  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  most  congested  part  of  the  crowd? 

Mrs.  Baker.  That  is  a  guess,  too,  because  we  moved  so  slowlyj  you 
know.  We  would  move  a  few  steps  and  stop,  and  then  we  would 
move  a  few  steps  and  stop,  and  I  can  not  estimate  where  we  were  at 
different  times.     We  were  on  one  block  so  long,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  these  floats  consist  of? 

Mrs.  Baker.  There  was  one  woman  on  one  float,  three  women  on 
another.  They  represented  Norway  and  Finland — the  different 
countries. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  indignities  offered  to  these  women  ? 
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Mrs.  Baker.  No;  not  real  indignities:  Foolish  tilings  were  called 
out  to  them.  Rather  uncomplimentary  things  were  called  out  to 
them,  but  nobody  was  touchea,  that  I  saw,  and  I  heard  nothing  that 
was  reallv  bad. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  attempts  to  touch  them  by  people  in 
the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No;  not  in  my  presence. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  on,  Mrs.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Baker.  There  were  one  or  two  points  that  I  wanted  to  speak 
of.  One  was  that  we  did  not  move — I  nave  already  spoken  of  that — 
that  we  did  not  move  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  down  the  Avenue, 
because  we  stopped  all  the  tune. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  go  from  Peace  Monu- 
ment to  the  Treasury  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  think  we  were  in  front  of  the  post  office  at  20  min- 
utes past  4.  I  looked  up  at  the  clock  and  my  recollection  is  that  it 
w^as  20  minutes  past  4. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  started  about  3  o'clock  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  think  we  started  about  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  took  you  1  hour  and  20  minutes  to  go  to  the 
post  office  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  was  at  the  post  office.  I 
looked  ahead  and  saw  the  clock,  that  it  was  20  minutes  after  4. 

What  struck  me  about  the  crowd  was  that  it  was  good-natured. 
There  seemed  to  be  many  drunken  men  in  it,  but  it  was  good-natured. 

We  happen  to  have  pictures  to  show  that  there  was  lots  of  room 
behind  the  crowd  to  push  them  back  if  the  police  had  made  any  reso- 
lute efforts,  but  the  police  did  not  make  resolute  efforts.  We  have 
photographs  showing  the  Boy  Scouts  working  and  the  police  standing 
and  looking  on,  and  plenty  of  room  behind  the  parade,  between  the 
crowd  and  the  sidewalk,  to  push  these  people  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  these  Boy  Scouts  doing? 

Mrs.  Baker.  They  were  pushing  with  their  staves. 

The  Chairman,  lou  say  the  police  simply  watched  them? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes.  We  have  a  little  photograph  on  a  postal  card 
which  shows  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  that  happen  more  than  once  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes,  I  aid.  The  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  the 
police  stood  there  and  did  almost  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  one 
mounted  officer  who  worked  desperately  hard.  I  should  think  he 
was  in  front  of  the  Munsey  Building,  and  soon  after  I  noticed  him  a 
group  of  four  officers  rode  up  quite  resolutely  and  drove  the  crowd 
on  the  south  side  back  a  little,  but  they  disappeared  and  I  did  not 
see  them  again. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mounted  police  did  you  see  on  the 
Avenue  during  the  march  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  remember  one,  who  was  working  hard,  and  then 
this  little  group  of  three  or  four. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  the  mounted  officers  that  you  remem- 
ber having  seen  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Those  are  all  that  I  remember  until  I  got  past  the 
Treasurv. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  if  there  is  anything  more. 
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Mrs.  Baker.  When  we  got  to  the  Treasury  we  came  into  an  open 
space,  you  know,  and  we  passed  in  front  of  the  Treasury  with  com- 
fort, and  after  that 

Tne  Chairman.  How  did  that  open  space  happen  to  be  there  ? 
Was  it  because  there  was  not  so  much  of  a  crowd  or  were  the  police 
making  more  efforts  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  saw  soldiers  there.  I  saw  cavalrymen,  and  I  was 
told  that  they  had  cleared  the  way  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  cavalry  did  not  meet  your  part  of  the  pro- 
cession much  before  you  got  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  They  were  standing  still  when  I  saw  them,  just  this 
side  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  was  an  open  space  there  which  we 
went  into  with,  oh,  such  a  feeling  of  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  them  go  on  down  the  street  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No,  I  did  not.  I  just  saw  them  standing,  and  was 
thankful  to  see  them  there,  And  passed  on  in  front  of  the  reviewing 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  police  captains  or  lieutenants 
during  the  procession  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Not  until  after  I  passed  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Not  until  after  you  passed  the  Treasury  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  The  one  I  spoke  about. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tne  only  one  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  That  is  the  only  one  I  noticed. 

The  Chairman.  These  policemen  did  not  seem  to  have  anybody  in 
conunand  of  them,  or  anvone  to  direct  them  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No,  indeed;  just  standing  about,  and  sometimes 
waving  their  sticks  a  little. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  this  crowd  interfered 
with  the  marchine  all  along  the  route  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  On,  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  way  of  identifying  this  one 
officer  who  did  his  duty? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No;  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can  not.  He  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  I  think  he  was  in  front  of  the 
Munsey  Building. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  way  of  identifying  any  of  these 
officers  who  were  indifferent  in  the  performance  of  their  duty? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No;  I  am  afraid  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  any  of  these  officers,  to  your  knowledge, 
join  in  this  jeering  or  insulting  of  the  women  who  were  in  the  pro- 
cession ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No;  they  laughed.  They  were  amused  at  the  jokes; 
but  I  did  not  hear  any  policeman  say  anything  amiss.  I  saw  them 
smiling  and  indifferent. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  officers  who  were  along  the  line  of  march  from  Peace 
Monument  on  up  to  Fifteenth  Street  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
make  it.  *  ^ 

Senator  Pomerene.  Can  you  aid  us  in  this  way:  How  closely 
were  they  ])laced  to  one  another  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  At  that  point  I  should  think  there  was  a  policeman; 
oh,  at  one  point — at  one  point  I  am  sure  there  was  a  policeman  about 
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twice  the  length  of  this  room;  the  width  of  this  room,  I  meant  to  say. 
But  that  was  only  on  one  block,  and  I  do  not  remember  them  any- 
where else,  except  the  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  there  were 
lots  of  policemen  standing  about.  Our  pictures  show  that,  by  the 
waj — our  little  photographs  show  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  there  any  officer  in  command  of  these 
policemen  who  were  doing  Ime  duty? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Let  me  see  those  photographs.  [The  witness 
handed  the  photographs  to  the  chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  Who  took  those  photographs  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  We  just  bought  them.  I  do  not  know  who  took  them. 
Some  street  man  took  them  and  they  were  on  sale  at  our  offices. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  taken  for  the  purposes  of  this 
hearing  at  all  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  No,  indeed. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  seen  those  photographs  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  I  have  looked  at  them. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  identify  any  of  these  as  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  crowd  on  the  line  of  march  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  do  not  understand  your  question,  except  that  it 
shows  there  was  plenty  of  room  behind. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  I  am  trymg  to  get  at  is,  are  those  in  fact 
photographs  of  what  occurred  on  the  Avenue  on  that  particular  day? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  am  certain  they  must  be  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Doyouloiow? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  did  not  take  the  photographs. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  know;  but  I  thougnt  there  were  some  objects 
there  that  you  could  identify. 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  I  recognize  the  floats,  and  I  recognize  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  people  marching. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  look  at  those  photographs  and  see 
if  there  is  any  you  can  identify  [handing  photographs  to  witness]  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes:  I  recognize  that  mark  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  card  *' Exhibit 
1."     [The  stenographer  marked  the  card  ''Exhibit  1.''] 

Mrs.  Baker.  1  recognize  these  costumes  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  next  card  "Ex- 
hibit 2.'/     [The  card  was  marked  ''Exhibit  2."] 

Mrs.  Baker.  And  I  recognize  that  group — the  costumes  in  the 
group  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  next  card  as  an 
exhibit.     [The  stenographer  marked  the  card  "Exhibit  3."] 

The  stenographer  will  mark  the  other  cards  Exhibits  4  to  8, 
inclusive.  [The  cards  were  marked  as  Exhibits  4  to  8  by  the 
stenographer.] 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mrs.  Baker,  will  you  state  at  what  point  these 
particular  photographs  were  taken,  if  you  can,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  full  record  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  This  [indicating  Exhibit  No.  4]  seems  to  be  in  front  of 
the  National  Theater.  I  do  not  know  where  that  is  [indicating 
Exhibit  No.  5].  This  [indicating  Exhibit  No.  6]  is  in  front  of  the 
Washington  Post  Building. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  I  hand  you  Exhibit  No.  1  [handing  exhibit 
to  witness].  Are  you  able  to  state  first  whether  or  jiot  that  is  a 
photograph  of  any  part  of  the  procession,  and  if  so,  at  what  point 
along  the  line  of  march  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  It  is  a  photograph  of  the  head  of  the  procession,  I 
think,  and  it  is  taken  in  front  of  the  National  Theater — out  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  you  know. 

Senator  Pomerene.  1  hand  you  now  Exhibit  No.  2  [handing  exhibit 
to  witness].  State  whether  or  not  that  is  a  photograph  of  any  part  of 
the  procession,  and  if  so,  at  what  point  along  the  line  of  march. 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  part  of  the  procession,  because 
I  see  the  caps  and  gowns  that  were  worn.  I  saw  women  dressed  that 
way.     I  do  not  know  where  that  is. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  now  hand  you  Exhibit  No.  3  [handing  exhibit 
to  witness]  and  ask  you  whether  that  is  a  photograph  of  any  part  of 
the  line  of  march,  and  if  so,  at  what  point  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  I  judge  that  is  in  rront  of  the  Washington  Post 
building,  but  I  do  not  know  it.  I  think  it  is,  from  the  way  the  street 
cars  come  in  there.  I  think  those  are  the  Eleventh  Street  cars  com- 
ing into  the  Avenue  [indicating]. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  hand  you  Exhibit  4  [handing  exhibit  to  wit- 
ness] and  ask  you  for  the  same  information. 

Mrs.  Baker.  This  is  the  National  Theater  again,  I  -think — the  Post 
Building — in  front  of  the  Washington  Post  Building. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  hand  you  Exhibit  No.  5  [handing  exhibit  to 
witness]  and  ask  you  whether  that  is  a  photograph  of  any  part  of  the 
line  of  march,  and  if  so,  at  what  point  I 

Mrs.  Baker.  It  is  part  of  the  procession,  but  I  do  not  know  where. 
You  see  there  is  no  building  for  me  to  identify. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  hand  you  Exhibit  No.  6  [handing  exhibit  to 
witness]  and  ask  you  if  that  is  a  part  of  the  procession,  and  if  so,  at 
what  point  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Tlus  is  in  front  of  the  Washington  Post  Building  and 
it  is  part  of  our  procession. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  recognize  those  different  photo- 
graphs as  fair  representations  of  what  occurred  at  those  particular 
points  on  that  day  of  march  ? 

Mrs,  Baker.  Yes;  I  believe  that  they  are. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  hand  you  now  another  post  card  which  has 
just  this  minute  been  handed  to  me  and  ask  that  it  be  marked  as 
** Exhibit  No.  7."  [The  post  canl  was  marked  'Exhibit  7"  by 
the  stenographer.] 

Senator  Pomerene.  State  whether  or  not  that  is  a  photographic 
representation  of  any  part  of  the  line  of  march;  and,  if  so,  at  what 

point  ? 

Mrs.  Baker.  Yes;  it  is  our  first  float,  and  it  is  turning  into  the 
Treasury  there — to  the  space  behind  the  Treasury.  This  [indicat- 
ing] seems  to  be  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  I  have  been  able  to  find 
the  name  of  the  photographer  who  took  these  photographs.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  give  the  name  i 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Baker.  His  name  is  Leet,  Fourteenth  Street  between  G  and 
New  York  Avenue.     He  took  them  for  commercial  purposes,  and  we 
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TESTIMOlfY  OF  MISS  ELIZABETH  V.  BROWV,  WASHHTOTOIT,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  t 

Miss  Brown.  EUzabeth  Brown. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Miss  Brown? 

Miss  Brown.  1357  Euclid  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Washington  City  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  parade  on  March  3  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes;  I  was  in  tne  fourth  section — ^in  the  teachers' 
division. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  before  the  parade  started  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes;  I  left  my  home  about  half  past  1  and  changed 
cars  at  the  Peace  Monument  and  reached  the  House  Office  Buildmg 
at  about  10  minutes  to  3. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  come  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Clear  from  the  Treasury  down? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  about  what  time  did  you  reach  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  the  Treasury  ? 

Miss  Brown.  I  could  hardly  say  that.  I  was  from  half  past  1  to 
10  minutes  to  3  getting  to  the  end  of  the  route.  From  Fourteenth 
Street  all  the  way  down  was  very  crowded,  and  the  crowd  was  quite 
dense  at  Fifteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  the  latest  crowd 
I  saw  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  Street  and  the  Avenue.  There  were 
comparatively  few  people  as  I  went  down  between  Four-and-a-half 
Street  and  the  Peace  Monument.  When  I  got  out  to  transfer  there 
were  people  on  the  sidewalks  crowded  out  to  tne  curb,  but  no  people  on 
the  street  at  all,  and  no  overcrowding. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  reached  Peace  Monument  about 
what  time  ? 

Miss  Brown.  At  about  20  minutes  to  3.  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  general  condition  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  the  Treasury  to  Peace  Monument  as  you  came  do¥ni 
the  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Rather  crowded,  out  to  the  curb.  From  Fifteenth 
Street,  from  the  Treasury  down  to  about  Twelfth  Street,  there  were 
people  in  the  street,  crossing,  going  backward  and  forward,  and  the 
sidewalks  were  crowded.  At  ^inth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
the  crowd  was  beginning  to  get  out  into  the  street.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly dense  there.  From  Seventh  Street  down  to  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment the  crowd  at  that  time  was  pretty  well  confined  to  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  curbing. 

Miss  B^own.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  from  the  Treasury'-  Building  down 
to  about  Ninth  or  Seventh  Streets  there  were  quite  a  large  number 
of  people  out  in  the  street? 

Miss  Brown.  Out  in  the  street.  No  traffic  seemed  to  have  been 
stopped.     Wagons  were  going  backward  and  forward. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  people  in  the  Avenue  moving  backward 
and  forward,  or  were  they  lined  up  waiting  for  the  parade  to  come  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Both  conditions  prevailed.  A  great  many  were 
banked  up  to  the  curb  and  some  were  crossing  the  Avenue. 
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The  Chaikman.  You  say  some  were  banked  up  to  the  curb  ?  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Back  from  the  curb,  to  the  doorsteps  and  windows 
of  the  shops. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  condition  of  the 
crowd  out  on  the  Avenue  and  along  the  car  tracks. 

Miss  Brown.  No;  there  was  not  very  much  crowding  out  into  the 
street.     People  were  passing  and  repassing. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  apparently  waiting  there  yet  for 
the  parade? 

Miss  Brown.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  the  parade  start  ? 

Miss  Brown.  We  were  rather  late  m  starting.  We  started  from 
below  the  House  Office  Building  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  at  perhaps  a 
quarter  past  3;  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  your  section  of  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Brown.  To  our  section  of  the  parade.  We  were  the  fourth 
division. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  first  part  of  the 
parade  started  on  time  or  not  ? 

Miss  Brown.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  it  was  about  a  quarter  after  3  when 
your  section  started  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes;  or  half  past  3. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  of  things  did  you  find  when  you 
reached  the  Avemie  at  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Miss  Brown.  We  came  on  without  any  difficulty  from  the  place  of 
starting  to  the  Peace  Monument.  There  the  people  were  crowded 
around  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  but  were  not  out  in  the  street. 
The  crowd  seemed  to  then,  as  I  remember  it,  surge  out  into  the  street 
somewhere  between  Third  Street  and  Four-and-a-half  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  seemed  to  keep  the  crowd  back  from  the 
Peace  Monument  to  Third  or  Four-and-a-half  Street?  Was  it 
because  there  was  not  a  crowd,  or  they  simply  kept  back  ? 

Miss  Brown.  They  simply  stayed  back.  *  They  were  not  kept 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  officers? 

Miss  Brown.  I  saw  ah  officer  somewhere  between  Third  Street  and 
Four-and-a-half  Street,  I  saw  the  first  policeman.  I  was  on  the  out- 
side file  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  going;  up.  The  crowd  was 
then  verv  dense,  surging  right  out  upon  us,  ana  the  officer,  a  big 
striking-fooking  man,  was  standing  there,  but  not  saying  anything  to 
the  people,  not  ordering  them  back  or  stopping  the  jeers,  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

May  I  go  right  on  with  my  story  from  that  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may  go  right  on. 

Miss  Brown.  From  Fourth  Street  to  Seventh  Street  we  were  very 
crowded.  Men  began  to  shout  and  to  jeer.  There  were  no  indecent 
remarks  made.  I  would  characterize  it  as  coarse,  rowdv  buffoonery 
more  than  anything  else.  Perhaps  in  a  way  the  teachers  sufferecl 
more  from  that.  They  said  the  alphabet  to  us  and  counted  to  10, 
and  made  various  schoolboyish  and  girlish  remarks.  At  one  place  for 
about  half  a  square  they  kept  time  for  us  by  shouting  '^  Rats,  rats,  rats, 
rats,  rats."     The  officer  who  stood  by  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
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the  crowd.     He  did  nothing  to  check  it  at  all.     He  did  nothing  to  push 
the  crowd  back. 

The  Chaibman.  How  close  was  the  crowd  to  you  at  that  time? 

Miss  Brown.  We  were  walking  four  abreast,  but  on  the  two  car 
tracks.  When  we  got  to  Seventh  Street  we  were  crowded  so  that  we 
began  to  go  two  by  two,  and  about  that  time  I  began  to  be  a  little 
apprehensive,  and  being  a  tall  woman  I  could  see  over  the  crowd 
pretty  well  to  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  ^^ promised  land"  between 
the  crowd  and  the  curbstone,  or  the  ^andstand,  rather,  between  Sev- 
enth and  Ninth  Streets.  I  thought  if  there  was  only  a  way  for  us  to 
break  through  we  would  have  plenty  of  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Avenue,  either  the  north  side  or  the  south  side,  to  have  carried  the 
procession  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  between  the  crowd  against  you  and  the 
crowd  on  the  sidewalk  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes;  provided  the  crowd  had  not  followed  us  there 
as  an  attraction.  The  marshal  who  walked  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Avenue  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  She  was  frequently  forced  into 
the  line  of  march,  although  she  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  outside  all 
the  way  along.  At  Seventh  Street  she  crossed  the  four  in  front — just  a 
little  beyond  Seventh  Street — and  said  to  the  officer  there,  ^*Can  vou 
not  do  something  to  keep  tliis  crowd  back;  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
such  a  bad-natured  crowd?  I  think  if  you  would  say  something  they 
would  go  back.''  He  said,  ''No;  I  can  not  get  them  back,  but  you 
can  try  it  if  you  want  to.'' 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  that? 

Miss  Brown.  No;  but  she  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  marshal? 

Miss  Brown.  Miss  Ruth  Oberly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  she  is  here  ? 

ilLss  Brown.  She  is  not  here,  but  she  will  come  if  3'ou  want  her. 

The  Chairman.  Does  she  live  here  in  town  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes.  Then  we  went  two  by  two  from  Seventh  Street, 
the  last  line  of  teachers  did,  from  Seventh  Street  to  about  Ninth  Street. 
We  then  came  together  again  and  walked  on  about  the  space  of  one 
car  track,  we  had  been  crowded  in  so. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  on,  do  you  know  Miss  Oberly's 
address  ? 

Miss  Brown.  It  is  Garfield  Street.  I  can  furnish  it  to  vou  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  a  telephone  book. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Miss  Brown.  I  saw  very  few  policemen.  I  saw  this  one  between 
Third  and  Four-and-a-half  Street,  and  another  one  at  Seventh 
Street,  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue.  About  Twelfth  Street, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  I  began  to  see  Boy  Scouts. 
I  remember  seeing  three  with  their  poles,  along  about  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  I  saw  some  in  the  next  block. 
From  about  Thirteenth  Street  on  I  fastened  my  eyes  on  the  Treasury 
Building  and  wondered  what  day  and  what  month  we  would  reach 
that  building.  When  we  did  get  to  the  Treasury  and  were  able  to 
get  into  the  White  House  Grounds,  from  there  on  there  was  no 
crush.  We  swept  right  along  four  abreast  and  went  without  any 
trouble  at  all.  All  along  the  Ime  I  saw  no  effort  at  all  on  the  part  of 
the  four  officers  that  I  saw  to  keep  back  the  crowd.     They  were  all 
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very  good-natured  men.  They  laughed  with  the  crowd.  They 
made  no  remarks  themselves,  but  they  showed  themselves  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  riotous  conmtion  and  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  stop  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  are  speaking  of  the  officers  now? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes.  They  made  no  effort  whatever  to  push  the 
crowd  back  or  to  command  them.  I  felt  that  at  almost  any  time 
two  or  three  determined  men  coming  out  and  speaking  in  tones  of 
authority,  or  even  of  persuasion,  could  have  pushed  the  crowd  back, 
because  the  crowd — ^it  was  rough  and  disorderly,  but  a  good  natured, 
common  sort  of  crowd. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  these  officers  in  uniform  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  any  officers  who  were  not  in 
uniform  ? 

Miss  Brown.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  see  any  mounted  officers  ? 

Miss  Brown.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Not  the  whole  length  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Not  the  whole  length  of  the  Avenue,  perhaps.  I  have 
heard  other  people  say  that  they  saw  them  there  from  Thirteenth 
Street  on,  one  or  two,  but  I  was  looking  only  at  the  Treasury  Building 
from  that  time  on. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  see  any  personal  indignities  inflicted 
on  anyone  during  the  march  ? 

Miss  Brown.  No. 

Senator  Pomerene.  By  the  crowd  or  anyone  in  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Brown.  No;  we  were  not  pushed  at  any  time  by  anyone  in 
the  crowd.  We  should  have  been  pressed  upon  at  Seventh  Street  if 
we  had  not  fallen  back  into  two  by  two. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  there  any  other  facts.  Miss  Brown,  that 
you  have  in  mind  ? 

Miss  Brown.  No.  There  are  two  school  men  with  whom  I  talked. 
One  is  ready  to  testify.  He  says  they  walked  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  Peace  Monument,  a  very  short  time  before  the  parade,  and  that 
they  had  a  clear  and  open  space  from  the  crowd  on  the  street  to  the 
inside  of  the  lines,  and  they  saw  no  efforts  to  press  the  crowd  back. 

Miss  Oberly's  address  is  2619  Garfield  Street.  Miss  Oberly^s  testi- 
mony was  that  there  was  one  officer  who  did  say  to  her,  '  ^Lady,  I  am 
trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back." 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  vou  hear  that? 

Miss  Brown.  No;  she  will  tell  you  that  herself. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  what  point  was  it  that  you  mentioned 
where  you  were  obliged  to  come  down  to  formation  by  twos  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Just  after  we  crossed  Seventh  Street.  I  know  that 
we  crossed  Seventh  Street  four  abreast,  but  before  we  reached  Eighth 
Street  we  dropped  back.  I  said  to  the  two  people  beside  me,  '*I 
think  you  had  better  drop  back;  this  is  nothing  but  suffocating"; 
and  they  did.  Then,  as  tne  jeering  kept  on,  I  said  a  few  moments 
later,  '*I  think  we  had  all  better  stand  toegther.''  So  we  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  have  used  the  word  ''jeering,'*  several 
times.     Can  you  make  it  plain  to  us  what  the  character  of  it  was  ? 

Mi9s  Brown.  There  were  just  shouts  of  ''Who  will  go  home  and  get 
supper."     "Here  come  the  teachers. ''     And  then,  as  I  say,  the  alpha- 
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bet,  and  '^If  c-a-t  spells  cat  with  a  short  tail,  what  spells  cat  with  a 
long  tail."  And  then  the  shouts  and  the  jeers  and  the  guffaws  that 
would  go  up  in  the  crowd  when  one  person  made  such  taunts  or 
remarks  as  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Your  impression  all  the  way  through  was 
that  it  was  a  good-natured  crowd,  and  that  it  could  have  been  han- 
dled  

Miss  Brown.  Rough. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Rough,  but  good  natured,  and  that  it 
could  have  been  easily  handled  had  the  police  exercised  authority  or 
force  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes ;  and  not  only  the'  police,  but  I  think  if  any 
determined  men  in  the  crowd  there  had  gotten  back  and  said,  *'Here, 
this  is  not  fair,  get  back  here,"  or  had  spoken  with  some  spirit  and 
authority  that  the  crowd  could  have  been  controlled. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  did  not  discover  in  the  crowd  any  evi- 
dence of  maliciousness  or  desire  to  injure? 

Miss  Brown.  No;  I  did  not  think  that,  and  I  noticed,  too,  that 
when  we  stopped  at  certain  places"  and  the  crowding  was  very  bad, 
that  there  were  a  great  many  colored  people  in  the  line  that  were  very 
much  quieter  and  very  much  better  behaved  than  the  white  people 
in  the  Line.     I  was  surprised,  but  made  that  as  an  observation. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Your  chief  complaint  Ls  that  the  police 
seemed  to  join  with  the  crowd,  enjoyed  tne  remarks  of  the  crowd, 
and  made  no  effort  whatever  to  preserve  an  open  space  or  protect 
the  line  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes;  the  chief  danger  seemed  to  be  the  pressing  in 
of  the  people  on  us  as  we  marched. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  pressing  in  of  the  people  who  were  so 
thickly  banked  from  the  car  tracks  back.  There  was  danger  in  that, 
but  the  police  did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  any  danger  in  it.  They 
simply  looked  on  it  as  a  holiday,  good-natured  affair. 

Senator  PoMerene.  Did  you  notice  any  captains  or  lieutenants  in 
charge  of  these  officers  along  the  line  ? 

Miss  Brown.  No;  I  saw  no  one  giving  directions  at  all.  The 
officers  I  saw  were  standing  alone,  givmg  no  directions,  saying  noth- 
ing whatever. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  conferring  together  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Not  at  all.  I  think  they  must  have  conferred  from 
Seventh  to  Fourth  Street,  the  two  that  I  saw.  That  would  be  too 
much  distance  for  them  to  do  anything.  I  saw  only  two  in  that 
distance. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Only  two  officers  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Yes;  one  about  Fourth  Street  and  another  at  Sev- 
enth Street,  and  not  any  in  between. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  mean  by  that  there  were  no  more 
officers  ? 

Miss  Brown.  I  mean  I  saw  no  more. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  the  time  vou  seemed  to  realize — did  you 
think  there  was  not  sufficient  police  force  there  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Surely. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Having  that  thought  in  mind,  naturally  you 
would  have  observed  whether  or  not  there  were  officers  there  ? 

Miss  Brown.  Surely.     I  felt  a  great  deal  of  apprehension. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Miss  Brown. 
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TESTIHOmr  OF  MISS  EMILT  KAS&ASET  WHITE,  WASH- 

nroToir,  d.  c.i 

I 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Miss  White.  Emily  Margaret  White. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uve  ? 

Miss  White.  2568  University  Place. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  teachers  here  ? 

Miss  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  teachers'  section  of  the  parade? 

Miss  White.  I  marched  with  the  college  women,  with  the  group 
from  the  George  Washington  University. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  before  the  parade  oc- 
curred ? 

Miss  White.  I  was;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  reach  the  Avenue  on  the  3d  of 

March  ? 

Miss  White.  I  think  it  was  between  half  past  1  and  2.  I  arrived 
at  the  Capitol  about  2. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  first  reach  the  Avenue,  at  the  Treas- 
ury Building? 

Aliss  White.  Yes;  at  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  You  reached  there  at  about  what  time  ? 

Miss  White.  I  should  judge  about  half  past  1  or  a  quarter  after  1. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  came  from  there  down  the  Avenue? 

Miss  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  did  you  find  the  Avenue  in  ? 

Miss  White.  At  Fifteenth  Street  the  people  seemed — there  were 
many  people  standing  there  in  crowds,  but  they  were  behind  the 
ropes  on  tne  sidewalk.  Beyond  Twelfth  Street  I  did  not  notice  the 
Avenue.  The  car  was  very  crowded,  and  I  did  not  notice  it  again 
until  I  reached  the  Capitol. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  can  not  say  what  the  condition  was? 

Miss  White.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  ropes  along  the  curbing  ? 

Miss  White.  I  saw  ihem  as  far  as  I  observed  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  crowd  packed  behind  them  ? 

Miss  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  start  in  the  parade  ? 

Miss  White.  I  think  it  was  20  minutes  past  3  that  our  section 
started. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  reached  the  Peace  Monument  what 
was  the  condition  ? 

l^Iiss  White.  The  people  were  all  standing  behind  the  ropes,  and 
the  police  seemed  to  be  m  control  of  them. 

Tne  Chairman.  Were  there  police  there  ? 

Miss  White.  Yes;  there  were  police. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  policemen  you  saw 
about  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Miss  White.  I  remember  two  at  the  place  I  observed  them. 

TTie  Chairman.  Were  they  in  uniform  ? 

Miss  White.  They  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  ? 
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Miss  White.  They  were  pushing  back  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  crowd  was  all  behind 
the  ropes  ? 

Miss  White.  The  crowd  was  pushing  forward,  and  they  kept  them 
back  there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  walking,  then,  in  front  of  the  crowd  on 
the  Avenue  close  to  the  curb  ? 

Miss  White.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  place  at  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment at  the  curbing  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Miss  White.  They  walked  in  a  very  smaU  radius. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  around  tne  monument? 

Miss  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  street  ? 

Miss  White.  The  Avenue  up  to  between  Third  and  Four-and-a- 
half  Street  was  well  cleared. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  the  people  there  practically  behind  the 
ropes  ? 

Miss  White.  I  think  so.  No;  they  were  not  behind  the  ropes. 
They  were  out  in  the  street,  and  they  were  pushing  forward  toward 
the  car  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  policemen  alon^  there  ? 

Miss  White.  There  was  one  policeman  in  uniform  and  one  in 
plain-clothes  dress,  and  an  officer.  The  officer  was  ordering  the 
other  two  men  to  push  back  the  crowd,  and  they  were  doing  it  just 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  do  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  *^at  that  point";  where  do  you  mean? 

Miss  White.  Between  up  in  the  first  two  squares  beyond  the 
Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  no  policemen  walking  up  and  down 
the  Avenue  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Miss  White.  I  saw  these  three  in  just  two  squares. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  walking  up  and  down  the  Avenue, 
were  they? 

Miss  White.  They  were  pushing  the  people  back.  They  were 
domg  it  with  physical  force. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  particular  place  ? 

Miss  White.  At  that  particular  place. 

The  Chairman.  Did  tney  keep  the  crowd  back  very  well  there  ? 

Miss  White.  They  did  pretty  well  on  those  two  squares. 

The  Chairman.  Were  tnese  poUcemen  close  together? 

Miss  White.  Yes;  they  were  right  together. 

The  Chairman.  Working  right  togetner  ? 

Miss  White.  The  three.  The  two  men  under  orders  from  the 
officer. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  officer  doing  ? 

Miss  White.  He  was  walking  along  up  the  s(][uare  and  ordering  the 
men  to  keep  them  back,  and  he  was  himself  trying  to  keep  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  In  front  of  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  seem  to  keep  the  crowd  back  pretty  well  ? 

Miss  White.  They;  did  pretty  well  in  that  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  plenty  of  room  for  marching  there? 

Miss  White.  In  those  two  squares. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  march  four  or  five  abreast  ? 

Miss  White.  Four  abreast. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  after  Fourth  Street? 

Miss  White.  Between  Third  and  Four-and-a-half  Streets  the 
crowd  surged  out  so  that  we  marched  with  our  arms  overlapping,  and 
it  grew  worse  until  we  got  to  Seventh  Street,  where  the  crowd  was  so 
dense  that  it  was  then  necessary  to  fall  out  and  march  in  double  file. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  policemen  there  after  you  got 
past  Third  Street  ? 

Miss  White.  Yes;  I  saw  a  number  of  policemen  in  uniform  and  a 
great  number  of  plain  clothes  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  i 

Miss  White.  They  seemed  to  be  maKing  no  effort  whatever  to 
keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  just  standing  in  the  crowd? 

Miss  White.  They  were  standing  in  the  crowd  and  laughing  and 
joining  in  with  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  crowd  was  getting  closer  and  closer  all 
the  time  ? 

Miss  White.  It  was  cro\yding  so  it  was  very  difficult  to  walk.  I 
was  afraid  there  might  be  violence  at  that  point,  when  we  got  to  Sev- 
enth Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  policemen  from  Third  to  Seventh 
Streets  making  any  efforts  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Miss  White.  As  I  remember;  no. 

The  Chairman.  No  mounted  poHce  along  there  ? 

Miss  White.  I  &aw  no  mounted  police  until  we  got  in  front  of  the 
New  Willard  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  from  Seventh  Street  on  ? 

Miss  White.  I  should  say  from  Seventh  Street  to  Twelfth  Street 
the  march  was  equally  difficult.  Twice  in  that  time  we  had  to  fall 
out  and  march  in  double  file.  The  crowd  were  pressing  around  just 
as  closely  as  they  could,  and  once  a  man  started  to  cross  over  between 
the  line  of  march,  but  changed  his  mind  and  went  back,  and  there  was 
no  policeman  there  to  prevent  him  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  did  anything  happen  along  there  that  you 
think  you  ought  to  tell  the  committee  about  ? 

Miss  White.  I  have  here  a  signed  statement  from  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  High  School  companies.  Shall  I  give  it  to  you  ?  It 
is  what  he  heard,  and  I  heard  myself  another  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  tell  what  you  heard. 

Miss  White.  I  heard  a  policeman — when  the  crowd  pushed  for- 
ward very  hard,  he  made  no  effort  whatever  to  push  them  back.  He 
said,  with  a  laugh,  ''Stop  pushing  or  you  will  get  me  into  this  pro- 
cession." I  heard  another.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  a  policeman.  It 
was  either  a  policeman  or  the  man  next  to  him. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Can  you  identify  that  first  policeman  ? 

Miss  White.  I  can  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  give  us  any  means  of  identifying  him? 

Miss  White.  I  have  no  means  of  identifying  him. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  uniform  ? 

Miss  White.  Yes;  in  uniform — in  regular  uniform.  This  other 
one,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  sure  was  a  policeman.     It  may  have  been  the 
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man  next  to  him,  who,  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  a  woman's  voice,  said, 
"Stop  pushing,  please,'*  but  made  no  effort  to  stop  the  pushing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  statement  you  nave  ! 
Of  course,  it  is  not  evidence,  but  perhaps  it  will  lead  us  to  some 
evidence. 

Miss  White.  One  policeman  went  up  to  this  boy  as  he  stood  at 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  he  said,  "Why  do 
you  not  kid  the  women  more?'' 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  boy  ? 

Miss  White.  J.  E.  Hoover. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know^  where  he  lives  ? 

Miss  White.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  high-school  captain? 

Miss  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  school  ? 

Miss  White.  Central  High  School. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  one  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  was  he  ? 

Miss  White.  No,  he  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  took  the  number  of 
this  policeman's  badge  ? 

Miss  White.  He  did  not,  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Miss  White.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  personal  indignities  offered  to 
anybody  in  the  parade  ? 

Miss  White.  No,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say,  Jkliss  White,  that  the  police  were 
laughingwith  the  crowd  ?    What  were  they  laughing  at  ? 

Miss  White.  They  w^ere  laughing  at  the  remarks  the  crowd  made. 
I  happened  to  be  marching  next  to  the  young  lady  who  carried  the 
George  Washington  University  banner,  and  that  was  made  the  butt 
of  many  remarks.  The  police  seemed  to  enjoy  the  remarks  as  much 
as  anybody  in  the  crowd.     The  laughed  with  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ail. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  lOSS  VESHAT  HETFIELD,   1233  LAWSEHGE 

STBEET,  BROOKUJTD,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Miss  Vemat  Hetfield. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  hve,  iliss  Hetfield  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  1233  Lawrence  Street. 

The  Chairman.  In  Washington  Qty  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Brookland,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  teachers  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  No;  a  pupil. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  parade  on  the  3d  of 
March  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  was  in  the  reimsylvania  delegation  toward 
almost  the  last  of  the  parade. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  before  the 
parade  started  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  was,  just  between  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Fifteenth  Street,  on  a  float  going  to  our  position  to  get  our  place. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  That  was  about  10  minutes  after  2  when  we  left 
the  Richmond  Hotel,  and  we  went  right  on  through  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  on  the  Avenue  at  that 
time? 

Miss  Hetfield.  There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  street  and 
the  cars  were  still  running.  I  beUeve  it  tooK  us  20  minutes  to  go  2 
squares,  because  we  had  to  stop  so  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  people  out  m  the  street  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Yes;  they  were  in  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  standing  still,  apparently  waiting  for 
the  parade,  or  moving  to  and  fro? 

Miss  Hetfield.  The  people  waiting  for  the  parade  were  on  the 
curb,  but  there  were  a  good  many  people  moving  about. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  apparently  waiting  for  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  No;  they  ciid  not  seem  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vehicles  of  all  kinds  going  up  and  down  the 
Avenue  at  that  time? 

Miss  Hetfield.  They  were. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  ropes  along  the  curbing,  or  cables  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  did  not  notice  there.  I  noticed  them  down  the 
Avenue  later,  as  we  were  coming  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  reach  the  Avenue  in  the  parade 
at  Peace  Monument  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  It  was  after  4  o'clock.  We  were  toward  the  last, 
and  the  procession  had  been  going  on  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at  Peace 
Monument  when  you  reached  there  ? 

Miss  Hetfield^  At  Peace  Monument  everything  was  all  right. 
There  was  no  crowd.  We  did  not  have  any  trouble  until  we  got  to 
Fourth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  crowd  along  there  out  in  the  street  or  was 
it  behind  the  ropes  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  There  was  not  any  crowd  in  the  street  at  the  Peace 
Monument.  There  were  a  great  many  people  behind  the  fence  along 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  police  officers  out  in  the  Avenue 
alon^  there  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  saw  two  officers. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  They  were  simply  standing  there.  •  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  anything  for  them  to  ao.     The  people  were  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  out  in  the  Avenue,  but  were  they  along 
close  to  the  curb  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  police  officers  were  walking  back  and  forth 
watching  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  mounted  ? 
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Miss  Hetfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  in  uniform  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  They  were  in  Uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  congestion  begin  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  At  Fourth  Street.  From  Fourth  Street  to  Twelfth 
Street  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  had  to  stop  a  great  many 
times.  The  horses  had  to  stop.  There  was  absolutely  no  passage. 
It  was  a  large  float,  and  we  did  not  have  any  way  through  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  stop  because  of  the  crowds  getting 
in  your  way  or  because  of  the  procession  ahead  of  you  stopping  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  It  stopped  ahead  of  us,  and  then  once  or  twice  we 
stopped,  I  believe,  because  there  was  not  any  room  to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  crowd  right  there  where  you  were  was 
80  close  in  you  could  not  move  along  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  occurred  were  there  any  policemen 
there  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  saw  plenty  of  policemen.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  right  then,  but  I  saw  a  great  many  policemen  and  men  in  plain 
clothes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  seem  to  be  doing? 

Miss  Hetfield.  There  were  several  of  them  who  seemed  to  be 
worki^  right  hard,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  making  any  headway. 
One  officer  veiled  at  us,  ^*  That  is  the  best  looking  bunch  of  suffragettes 
I  ever  saw.'' 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  his  number? 

Miss  Hetfield.  No;  I  could  not  get  his  number. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  uniform  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  happened  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Well,  somewhere  between  Fourth  and  Seventh 
Streets — you  know  we  were  sitting  sideways  on  the  float.  I  was  on 
one  end  and  my  sister  on  the  other,  and  a  man  grabbed  hold  of  my 
foot  and  pulled  me,  and  I  kicked  him.  So  he  let  ^o.  I  did  not 
notice  whether  or  not  there  was  an  officer  there.  All  the  way  up  men 
would  pass  their  hands  down  my  arm.  One  man  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  another  man  grabbed  my  sister  by  the  hand.  A  marshal 
came  up  and  walked  alongside  of  me  and  she  had  a  little  cane  in  her 
hand,  and  she  just  hit  everybody.  So  there  was  not  so  much  trouble, 
but  a  man  just  grabbed  me  by  the  foot. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  officer  near  at  that  time  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  did  not  notice  right  then. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  happen  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  That  happened  between  Fourth  and  Seventh 
Street. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  that  close  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  They  were.  Then  I  had  to  change  my  position 
after  that,  and  had  my  feet  hanging  over  the  back  because  they  were 
right  up  against  the  float;  they  were  right  up  against  the  float,  and 
lots  of  people  had  canes  and  sticks,  and  they  held  them  up  to  touch 
the  bell  to  see  if  it  was  a  real  bell  or  just  an  imitation.  Tliey  were 
so  close  they  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  from  Seventh  Street  on  ? 
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Miss  Hetfield.  From  Seventh  Street  up  to  past  Ninth  Street  or 
Tenth  Street  it  was  just  the  same — ^just  as  bad — Ibut  then  theCavaky, 
the  mounted  men,  came. 

The  Chairman.  From  Fort  Myer? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Yes;  from  Fort  Myer.  They  came  and  they  held 
the  crowds  back  very  well.     After  that  we  had  a  pretty  clear  passage. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there  on  your  float? 

Miss  Hetfield.  There  were  six  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of,  Miss  Hetfield, 
that  you  believe  the  committee  ought  to  know  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  No;  I  can  not  think  of  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  special  effort  by  any  of  the  police- 
men to  protect  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  \es;  I  saw  about  four  poHcemen  that  were  really 
working  pretty  hard,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing, but  all  the  policemen  in  plain  clothes  seemed  to  be  not  doing 
anytning  but  laughing  and  enjoying  everything  with  the  crowd. 

The  (;hairman.  And  out  of  the  other  number  you  saw  only  about 
four  that  seemed  to  be  making  any  effort  to  protect  the  parade  from 
the  people? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Just  about  four. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  officers  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  did  not  notice  any. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Did  you  see  any  mounted  policemen  ? 

Mi£8  Hetfield.  I  saw  one  mounted  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Just  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  He  was  just  simply  riding  along.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  pushing  the  crowd  back  any. 

The  Chairman.  Hiding  along  by  the  side  of  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Right  beside  it.  He  was  just  a  little  way  ahead 
of  me. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  did  he  go  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  notice.  I  just  saw  him, 
and  then  I  never  thought  about  it,  and  then  I  did  not  notice  him. 
It  had  begun  to  clear  out  then,  anyway. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  young  enough  so  that  I  may  ask 
you  your  age.     What  is  your  age  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  Seventeen  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  girls  of  your  class  and  age  that  were  on  the 
float? 

Miss  Hetfield.  There  were  two  young  married  women,  I  imagine 
about  30  years  old,  but  the  other  girls  were  between  17  and  21. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Miss  HetfieW,  you  said  there  were  a  number 
of  officers  in  plain  clothes.  I  assume  that  you  so  identified  them 
because  they  wore  a  badge,  did  you  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  A  badge,  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  portion  of  these  officers  were  in  plain 
clothes  and  what  portion  in  uniform? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  saw  only  about  four  officers  in  uniform — and 
all  the  rest — it  seemed  to  me  there  were  plenty  to  keep  the  crowd 
back  in  plain  clothes. 
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Senator  Pomebene.  If  you  have  any  information  on  this  subject 
can  you  tell  if  these  plain-clothes  men  were  regular  officers  of  the 
force  or  were  they  appointed  temporarily  for  that  particular  occasion  * 

Miss  IIetfield.  Only  by  their  actions.  I  imagne  they  were 
temporary,  because  they  were  not  doing  anytliing.  Those  that  were 
in  uniform  seemed  to  make  some  attempt,  I  thought. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  you  be  aole  to  identify  any  of  these 
officers  ? 

Miss  IIetfield.  No;  I  do  not  believe  I  would. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  to  furnish  the  committee  with  their 
names  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  No;  I  do  not  beUeve  I  would. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  with  the  names  of  the  captains  or  lieuten- 
ants in  charge,  if  there  were  any  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  did  not  see  any.     I  did  not  notice  particularly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Where  was  this  one  point  where  you  said 
there  were  a  good  many  officers,  some  in  plam  clothes  and  some  in 
uniform  ? 

•  Miss  Hetfield.  I  noticed  where  it  was  particularly  crowded  there 
seemed  to  be  so  many  of  them,  right  about  between  Fourth  and 
Tenth  Streets. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  many  would  you  say  there  were  along 
that  portion  of  the  route  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  believe  I  saw  four  or  five  to  every  square. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Four  or  five  to  every  square  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  It  seemed  so. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  mean  that  many  on  either  side  of  the 
line? 

Miss  Hetfield.  I  only  saw  my  side.  I  was  sitting  so  that  I  could 
not  see  the  other  side. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  in  all  of  this  number  you  say  there  were 
only  about  four  of  them  that  seemed  to  be  doing  anything  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  That  was  about  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  The  others  were  more  ornamental  than  useful  ? 

Miss  Hetfield.  They  were. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  referred  to  some  officer  making  some  re- 
mark to  you.     Would  you  be  able  to  identify  him? 

Miss  IIetfield.  No;  I  did  not  notice  him. 

TESTIMOIVT  OF  MISS  MAUD  CECIL  OUirTHEE,  1806  K  STREET 

FW.,  WASHINaTON^,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  residence? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  1806  K  Street  NW. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  ? 

Miss  GuNTHEB.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  I  was.  I  marched  with  the  college  women's  sec- 
tion, the  Wellesley  Division. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  Avenue  before  the  parade 
started? 
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Miss  GuNTHER.  I  went  down  on  the  car  between  2.15  and  2.30. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at 
that  time  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  Yes;  we  could  hardly  get  along. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  street  car  you  could  hardly  get 
alon^  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  The  street  cars  were  stopped  with  the  automobiles 
and  the  people.  I  was  looking  out  the  windows.  I  was  standing, 
and  I  thought  people  would  be  run  over  by  the  automobiles  and  the 
wagons  that  were  surging  back  and  forth. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  people  in  the  streets  doing  ?  Were 
they  apparently  waiting  for  the  parade  or  were  they  moving  back- 
ward and  forward  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  They  were  doing  that.  They  were  sort  of  mixing 
among  each  other.  Tiiey  did  not  seem  to  be  going  in  any  definite 
direction,  and  yet  they  were  moving. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  apparently  lined  up  along  the 
street — waiting  for  the  parade  ? 

Miss  GtTNTHER.  No;  they  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  they  about  the  sidewalks  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER,  The  sidewalks  I  could  not  see  very  well,  and  I  did 
not  pay  very  much  attention  to,  because  the  center  of  the  street 
interested  me. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  a  great  many  people  all  along  the 
Avenue  to  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  All  the  way  down. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  did  you  reach  the  Peace  Monument 
in  the  parade  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  I  should  judge  we  got  down  there  about  3.45. 
We  were  very  slow  getting  aown  after  we  started  because  we  were 
halted,  I  judge,  by  the  procession  in  front  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  find  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  be  whenyou  reached  Peace  Monument ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  llie  condition  just  at  Peace  Monument  was  very 
good.  Just  after  we  turned  the  corner  there  we  were  halted,  and  1 
saw  three  policemen  there  in  a  very  short  space,  one  of  them  who 
seemed  to  be  in  command  of  the  others,  and  the  crowd  tried  to  push 
forward,  and  this  officer  said,  ^'They  must  stay  back.  Keep  them 
back."  And  they  did  force  them  back,  thougn  without  usmg  the 
club.     The  space  was  cleared  and  stayed  clear  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  out  in  the  Avenue,  were  they  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  near  the  Peace  Monument,  as  I  under- 
stand ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  Just  beyond  Peace  Monument,  before  you  reach 
the  street  beyond. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  cables  along  there? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  Yes;  the  people  were  trying  to  push  against  the 
cable,  and  this  pohceman  pulled  up  the  cable  so  it  could  not  be  forced 
down  and  made  several  small  colored  boys  who  were  struggling  among 
themselves  behave. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  lots  of  people,  of  course,  behind  the 
cable  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  there  people  in  front  of  the  cable  and  out 
in  the  Avenue  there  ?    \ 

Miss  GuNTHER.  There  were  just  beyond  Peace  Monument.  The 
cable  that  went  from  Peace  Monument  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ave- 
nue had  no  one  in  front  of  it  except  one  or  two  who  forced  their 
way  out  and  were  made  to  go  back.  But  after  we  got  around  the 
comer  there  were  people  in  the  Avenue,  and  they  were  forced  to 
stay  back.  They  were  just  as  thick  there  as  other  witnesses  have 
said  they  were  all  along,  but  they  were  forced  back. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  plenty  of  space  for  marching  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  Yes;  we  were  four  abreast,  at  arm's  length  apart, 
but  within  half  a  block  we  were  forced  to  march  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

The  Chairman.  In  marching  along  shoulder  to  shoulder,  arm's 
length  apart,  how  close  were  you  to  the  crowd  on  the  side  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  We  were  nowhere  near  the  crowd.  That  is,  there 
might  have  been  a  space  for  another  person  at  that  same  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Until  you  got  to  about  what  street  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Until  we  got  to  Fourth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  there  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  we  got  to  Fourth  Street,  the 
crowd  pushed  forward  again  in  that  funnel-shaped  arrangement, 
those  farthest  from  me  being  more  toward  the  car  tracks.  Then  I 
did  not  see  any  attempt  to  keep  them  back.  The  policemen  behind 
me  were  workmg,  but  those  in  front  of  me  did  not  work.  We  were 
stopped  every  50  feet,  I  should  say,  and  from  Fourth  Street  to  Ninth 
Street  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  times  we  stopped.  There 
seemed  to  be  policemen  about  every  25  feet,  though  I  would  not  like 
to  say  certainly  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  policemen  in  uniform  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Mostly  in  uniform,  though  I  saw  a  few  men  in 
overcoats  that  were  not  uniform  overcoats,  but  who  wore  badges  and 
carried  clubs. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Mostly  they  were  reclining  against  the  crowd,  just 
doing  nothing,  from  Fourth  Street  on,  as  I  say.  Those  at  the  monu- 
ment were  working,  but  from  there  to  Twelfth  Street  they  did  nothing 
except  to  stand  there  against  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  seem  to  be  trying  to  keep  the  crowd 
back  from  you  ?  ■ 

Miss  Gunther.  Most  of  them  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  anything. 
Once  or  twice  at  different  points  far  apart  I  saw  policemen  say  some- 
thing to  the  men  behind  them.  I  could  not  say  what.  It  sounded 
like  a  remonstrance.  And  once  a  man  behind  said  to  a  policeman, 
*'Are  you  getting  riled?"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, 
^'Oh,  no." 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  policemen  standing  in  front  of  the  crowd 
generally  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Yes;  they  were  in  front  of  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  in  the  crowd,  then  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Notthose  that  I  noticed.  They  were  in  front  of 
the  crowd,  and  occasionally  the  crowd  pushed  out  between  the  police- 
men— I  mean  between  the  points  at  which  thev  were  stationed,  and 
would  get  in  front  of  us  occasionally.  Once  I  nad  to  push  some  one 
away  in  order  to  take  the  next  step.     Remarks  were  made  of  the 
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same  nature  that  the  others  have  spoken  of,  but  none  very  close  to 
me.  Whenever  I  halted  I  found  tnat  it  was  very  effective  to  look 
the  man  who  was  starting  to  jeer  directly  in  the  eye  in  a  rather  scorn- 
ful way.     He  always  got  into  the  crowd..     PLaughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  policemen  facing  the  crowd,  or  were  they 
facing  the  parade  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  They  were  facing  the  parade,  without  exception, 
I  think  except  one.  Tney  were,  with  that  one  exception.  Ana  that 
one  was  doing  his  duty.  He  was  the  only  one  I  saw  after  I  left  the 
Peace  Monument  that  seemed  to  be  doing  anything  effectual. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Miss  GuNTHER.  He  was  helpmg  a  small  Boy  Scout  who  was  in 
trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trouble  that 
boy  was  in  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Yes;  it  was  not  serious  trouble,  but  it  might  have 
been.  A  colored  boy  was  objecting  to  being  pushed  back  and  was 
getting  ready  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the  scout  when  the 
policeman  saw  him,  grabbed  him,  and  pushed  him  back  all  the  way 
through  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  He  helped  the  boy? 

Miss  Gunther.  Yes.  After  that  there  was  no  trouble.  •  The  boy 
went  on  doing  his  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  part  of  the  crowd  get  in  your  position 
where  you  saw  them  ? 
'  Miss  Gunther.  Marching  with  us  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Miss  Gunther.  Not  any  place  where  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  nothing  of  that  kind  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Only  once  or  twice  a  person  came  out  or  was 
shoved  out,  but  if  you  touched  them  they  moved  away. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  uny  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  crowd  to  interfere  with  the  marchers  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Not  in  my  part  of  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  nothing  of  that  kind  yourself? 

Miss  Gunther.  No. 

The  Chiarman.  What  was  the  condition  further  on  up  the  street  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  I  could  not  see.    As  far  as  I  could  see,  nobody. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  when  you  reached  Ninth  Street,  for  instance. 

Miss  Gunther.  Up  and  past  Ninth  Street  it  seemed  to  get  a  httle 
better,  though  we  still  went  slowly,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
Municipal  Building  we  had  these  nalts  a  little  less  frequenthr.  The 
cavalry  came  alon^  and  from  that  time  on  we  marched  to  the  Treasury 
without  any  trouble.  After  that  I  did  not  notice  the  policemen. 
It  was  only  while  I  was  halting  that  I  watched  the  poUcemen,  and 
was  struck  all  the  way  by  the  contrast  between  those  at  Peace  Monu- 
ment, who  had  been  doing  things,  and  the  indiflFerence  of  those,  I 
should  judge,  between  Fourth  and  Ninth  Streets,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  possible. 

'iTie  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  mounted  policemen  ? 

Miss  Gunther.  Not  one  after  I  first  arrived  at  the  point  of  arrang- 
ingfor  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  officers — I  mean  captains  or 
lieutenants  ? 
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Miss  GuxTHER.  I  was  not  certain  who  were  officers  unless  I  hap- 
pened to  see  their  bars,  and  I  do  not  know  which  are  which.  But 
this  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  control  at  Peace  Monument  seemed  to 
be  the  only  one  who  assumed  any  direction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  GEOBOE  F.  BOWEBMAV,  2852  OBTAEIO 

KOAD,  WASHnrOTOB,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  name) 

Mr.  BowERMAN.  George  P.  Bowerman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  2852  Ontario  Road. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  am  librarian  of  the  public  library  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bowerman,  have  you  heard  most  of  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  given  here  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  in  mind  covering  points  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  that  you  can  give  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  can  only  approach  it  from  the  angle  of  a  man 
marching  in  the  men's  contingent.  I  fancy  that  we  suffered  less  than 
the  women,  because  being  men,  and  most  of  us  armed,  as  I  was,  with 
a  good  stout  cane,  the  crowd  held  back  somewhat  for  us,  as  they 
probably  did  not  in  the  case  of  the  women.  But,  sir,  most  of  my 
testimony  would  corroborate  the  conditions  around  Peace  Monument. 
That  is  to  say,  we  marched  with  perfect  freedom,  and  did  not  have  to 
break  our  ranks.  We  were  marching  five  abreast  or  four  abreast  up 
to  that  point,  but  after  that  point,  say,  by  Fourth  Street,  we  had  to 
march  two  abreast  and  sometimes  single  file.  I  saw  plenty  of  police- 
men all  the  way.  I  should  say,  afe  an  estimate,  the  police  were  from 
about  30  to  40  feet  apart  on  each  side.  Probably  not  quite  half  of 
them  were  of  the  uniformed  police.  There  was  only  occasionally  a 
policeman,  and  usually  that  was  the  case  of  a  uniformed  policeman, 
who  seemed  to  make  any  attempt  to  hold  the  crowd  back.  Those  in 
plain  clothes  were  very  indifferent,  and  simply  stood  there,  and  as 
some  one  said,  **  Reclined  against  the  crowd  rather  than  doing  any- 
thing to  stop  it.'* 

Everv  now  and  then  the  crowds  would  break  across,  sometimes 
going  clear  across  in  front  of  us,  going  across  our  path,  and  not  infre- 
quently bursting  in  apparentlv  upon  us.  And  then  in  the  case  of  the 
men  we  clubbed  them  or  pushed  them  back  ourselves,  and  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  we  did  more  toward  keeping  our  own  files  open 
than  the  policemen  did.  Like  the  women,  we  were  glad  to  have  the 
Fort  Myer  men,  because  we  went  very  slowly  and  somewhat — I  will 
not  say  hazardously,  but  with  difficulty  all  the  time  until  we  reached 
the  Fort  Myer  men,  which  was  about  in  front  of  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing. No;  I  think  it  was  about  the  Post  Office  Building.  There  we 
went  on  with  greater  freedom. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  before  the  parade 
started  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  were  vou  there? 
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Mr.  BowERMAN.  I  got  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  shortly  after  half 
past  1,  going  down  Seventh  Street  from  the  Library,  and  then  walked 
up  from  Seventh  Street  to  just  the  rear  of  the  House  Office  Building. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  conditions  on  the  Avenue  then,  Mr. 
Bow^erman  ? 

Mr.  BowERMAN.  Traffic  was,  of  course,  at  that  time  in  progress. 
Most  of  the  crowd  were  up  on  the  curbs,  up  on  the  sidewalks.  I  walked 
myself  mostly  in  the  street  because  I  thought  I  could  make  better 
progress.  There  was  not  an  undue  crowd  in  the  center  of  the  street 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  apparently  waiting  there  for  the  parade  ? 

Ml'.  BowERMAN.  No.  They  were  simply  going  back  and  forth,  not 
keeping  on  at  the  crossings,  but  going  across  between  crossings.  But 
they  were  not  congested  there  at  that  time.  This  crowd  on  that  day, 
as  so  many  others  have  borne  witness,  was  a  very  good-natured  crowcl. 
There  was  considerable  drunkenness,  in  the  case  particularly  of  the 
militiamen  from  out  of  the  city.  I  suppose  there  were  a  good  many 
of  them  drunk. 

The  question  has  been  brought  up  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  the  crowd.  I  should  t^ay  about  three-quarters  of  it  were  men,  and 
I  did  not  see  any  baby  carriages. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  proportion  were  men  ? 

^ir,  Bowerman.  About  three-quarters  were  men.  It  was  a  crowd 
of  youngsters  having  a  good  time.  They  were  there  to  see  the  sport, 
and  there  was  jeering,  and  we  had  such  things.  It  did  not  dis- 
courage me  so  much.  The  favorite  joke  was  "Iienpecko,"  and  then 
from  tune  to  time  they  would  sav,  ''Where  are  your  skirts ?''  They 
took  it  strange  that  there  should  be  anything  but  women  in  the 
parade,  but  there  were  a  few  men. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  see  any  mounted  policemen? 

ifr.  Bowerman.  I  did  not  see  anv. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Not  the  whole  length  of  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Not  the  whole  length  of  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  Bowerman,  do  you  think  of  any  other 
facts  that  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  did  not  hear  any  indecent  remarks,  for  example, 
but  I  did  hear  the  jeering.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else 
to  offer. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  did  not  see  any  attempts  to  interfere 
especially  with  anybody  in  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  No;  but  of  course  there  were  women  ahead  of  me 
and  women  behind  me,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  men  had  a  whole- 
some restraining  influence. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  simply  asking  for  facts, 

Mr.  Bowerman.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Bowerman,  your 
only  criticism  would  be  that  the  poUce  did  not  keep  back  even  this 
good-natured  crowd  from  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  I  suppose  my  remarks  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
criticism.     I  simply  wanted  to  give  the  facts. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  it  your  impression  that  this  crowd  was 
so  good-natured  that  it  might  have  been  handled  without  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Bowerman.  With  perfect  ease.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
men  had  been  told  to  use  their  sticks  if  necessary  to  keep  them  back 
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there  would  not  have  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
back.  With  men  every  30  to  40  feet  along  there,  there  would  not 
have  been  the  slightest  difficulty  if  there  had  been  the  slightest  effort 
to  keep  them  back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  observe  that  behind  the  crowd 
there  was  a  space  between  them  and  the  sidewalk  into  which  they 
might  have  retired  ? 

Mr.  BowERMAN.  There  was  a  fringe  of  solid  mass  of  humanity 
about  20  to  30  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  the  car-track  lane, 
and  then  back  of  that  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  the  curb  was  com- 

Earatively  free,  a  place  into  which  all  of  that  crowd  might  easily  have 
een  forced  back. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  able  to  identify  any  of  these  officers  ? 

Mr.  BowERMAN.  I  regret  to  say  I  did  not  take  numbers.  I  am 
quite  likely  to  under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  I  have  any  criticisms, 
but  this  time  I  did  not.  I  did  not  really  realize  that  there  was  anv- 
thing  so  serious  as  this  going  to  arise  that  would  need  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  come  here,  as  I  have.  Otherwise  I  should  most 
certainly  have  taken  numbers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  way  of  aiding  us  in  ascertaining 
their  names  ? 

Mr.  BowERMAN.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  look  closely  enough  at  that 
to  give  it  to  you.  I  regret  it  very  much.  I  think  that  Gen.  Anson 
MiUs,  who  was  right  in  the  rank  behind  me — I  am  told  that  he  took 
the  numbers  of  a  number  of  policemen.  I  fancy  you  have  his  name 
on  your  list. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MBS.  WALTEB  L.  FISHEB,  CHICAGK),  ELL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Fisher. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside.  Mrs.  Fisher? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  live  in  Chicago;  I  am  nere  for  a  few  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  wife  of  Secretary  Fisher,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  am — not  just  this  moment.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  true.  Airs.  Fisher,  were 
you  in  this  parade? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  was  not.  My  daughter  was  in  the  parade,  so  I 
was  much  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  saw  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  from? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Most  of  it  from  the  fifth  floor  of  the  post-office 
building,  in  the  recess  portion.  And  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
the  ground  myself,  elbowing  the  crowd  at  the  parade  stand,  I  think 
where  Mrs.  Taft's  party  was.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  White  House. 
I  was  crowded  in  there  and  ould  not  go  farther. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Fisher,  will  you  make  just  what  statement 
you  desire  in  reference  to  the  conditions? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  was  very  m  ich  intarestsd  because  my  daughter, 
who  is  only  14  years  old,  was  in  the  parade,  and  I  had  taken  her  at 
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2  o'clock  to  the  Peace  Monument,  or  near  there,  to  join  the  group  of 

girls  that  were  back  of  Miss  Milholland's  girls,  and  wore  blue  capes 

and  turbans,  and  were  very  near  the  front.     I  came  back  to  the  post 

office  where  I  was  to  see  the  parade  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  and 

when  we  reached  there  it  was  just  about  half  past  2.     I  looked  at  the 

clock,  and  there  was  apparently  nothing  gomg  to  happen.     In  the 

middle  of  the  street  it  was  very  much  like  last  November  on  election 

night,  when  I  walked  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  jostling  with  the 

crowd  and  the  street  cars,  automobiles,  and  various  other  things 

that  were  going  on.     The  time  went  by  and  still  nothing  seemed  to 

be  happening,  and  I  got  rather  out  of  patience.     I  looked  at  the  clock 

a  few  minutes  before  that.     When  I  looked  up  it  was  22  minutes 

after  4,  so  that  I  was  there  practically  two  hours  before  the  parade 

came.     My  daughter  was  just  behind  the  advance  guard,  ana  there 

was  no  clearing  made  of  any  kind  until  suddenly  a  few  policemen 

came  out  and  pushed  the  crowd  back  a  little.     A  young  lady  on  a 

horse  came,  and  then  a  few  other  mounted  women  behind  her,  and 

thev  came  directly  in  front  of  the  post  office  and  stopped.     I  was 

lootung — trying  to  look  beyond  the  building  at  the  corner  to  see  if 

the  rest  were  coming,  because  I  knew  the  little  band  in  which  I  was 

interested  was  behind.     In  a  moment  the  crowd  entirely  joined — 

met  behind  these  young  ladies  who  were  the  advaitce  guard  on 

horseback.     That  was  just  about  at  Eleventh  Street.     Then  in  a 

few  moments  that  cleared  away.     We  were  reallv  very  much  alarmed. 

It  looked  verv  serious,  •  as  if  possibly  they  had  gotten  that  far  and 

could  not  go  farther.     In  a  few  moments  it  was  as  these  people  have 

testified,  a  very  good-natured  and  happy  crowd,  and  they  drew  back 

a  little.     The  policemen    made  some  efforts,   and  then  they  oro- 

ceeded,  as  you  know,  and  have  heard,  at  intervals,  but  very  slowly. 

The  cable  was  directly  in  front  oif  the  Star  Building,  all  along 

there,  and  before  the  procession  came  along  there  was  a  tremendous 

crowd  in  front  of  the  Star  Building  and  along  there  by  Gait's  jewelry 

store,  which  was  surging.     They  were  really  pulled,  whether  they 

would  or  not.     But  beyond  that  from  the  curb  on  at  that  point  there 

was  a  space  that  anyone  could  have  moved  about,  and  during  the 

parade  there  were  one  or  two  little  sideshows  along  there.     One 

was  very  amusing — 10  bo3n8  with  their  arms  at  their  backs,  with 

little  red  parasols,  went  up  and  down,  to  the  amusement  of  the 

people  on  the  sidewalk  who  could  not  see  the  parade,  and  then 

Between  the  procession  and  where  I  was  there  was  the  same  thing; 

and  they  stopped  at  intervals  all  the  way  along.     I  could  not  say 

that  the  police  made  no  efforts  to  keep  them  back,  because  they 

did,  but  the  effect  from  where  I  stood  was  of  a  very  gentle  surf 

rolling  up  against  the  shore,  as  these  men  would  make  this  little 

effort.     They  would  curve   in  and   then  immediately  they  would 

come  back  to  the  line  again,  and  from  where  I  stood  I  could  see 

perfectly  well  that  the  broadest  line  was  the  one  my  daughter  was 

in  with  five,  and,  as  she  was  in  the  middle,  I  picked  her  out  at  once. 

I  was  verv  much  relieved,  because  I  realizea  that  she  had  suffered 

this  all  tfie  way  along.     The  crowd  was  perfectly  close  to   them 

and  I  could  see  there  was  all  this  space  behind  up  to  the  curb.     Then 

I  went  down  to  the  comer,  and  then,  of  course,  after  the  cavalrymen 

came  it  was  much  better.     Then  in  my  hurry  to  go  farther  down  I 

thought  I  could  cross  the  Avenue,  and  I  got  in  this  crowd  at  the 
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base,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  many  police  down  there  by 
the  exhibition  stand — the  one  in  front  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  Avenue  by  the  post  office 
and  farther  up,  at  3  o'clock,  was  practically  filled  with  people  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  no  attempt  being  made  to  keep  a 
passageway  through  for  the  parade  when  it  should  come  along  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  No  ;  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  policemen  to 
keep  the  crowd  back  to  the  curbing  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  No  ;  it  was  not  until  a  few  moments  before  they  came 
that  we  saw  any  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  few  moments  before  they  came.  That  was 
before  4  o'clock? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  When  my  daughter  came  I  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  22  minutes  after,  and  as  the  lady  ahead  of  her  who  testified  said 
it  was  20  minutes  after  4,  I  think  that  is  very  exact. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  very  many  policemen  on  the  Avenue 
prior  to  the  time  the  parade  reached  there  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  No,  I  could  not  distinguish  the  men,  except  those  in 
uniform.  The  line  was  more  a  panorama.  I  could  not  see  indi- 
viduals, but  1  could  see  the  effect  of  this  circling  every  little  time. 
The  most  conspicuous  people  were  the  Boy  Scouts.  They  wore  their 
khaki  clothes.  They  held  their  sticks  parallel  and  they  used  their 
muscle,  and  had  their  feet  braced,  and  tney  were  very  effective.  My 
boys,  who  are  16,  were  most  interested  in  that  sight. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back  I 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  while  the  procession  was  there. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  While  it  was  going  on;  yes.  I  did  not  see  them 
before. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MBS.  JEAITNETTE  KIITG  GAUnTGEB,  THE  WOOD- 

WAED,  WASHIirGTOir,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  Mrs.  Jeanette  King  Gallinger. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  daughter-in-law  of  Senator  Gallinger  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  here  in  this  city  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  Yes;  at  the  Woodward. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  parade  on  March  3  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  was  not.     I  was  a  spectator. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  located  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  was  seated  in  a  stand  that  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  near  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman,   what  time  did  you  go  to  this  place? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  tliink  I  arrived  on  Pemisylvania  Avenue  some- 
where around  20  minutes  past  2. 

The  Chairman.  Wlmt  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  The  motor  car  was  able  to  go  through  unob- 
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structed.  We  had  no  trouble  at  all.  Most  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  be 
behind  the  cable  as  I  came  up  to  the  sidewalk.  Of  course  there  were 
people  passing  and  repassing  in  the  street,  but  they  did  not  obstruct 
us  m  any  way. 

The  Chaieman.  They  were  not  apparently  waiting  for  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Gallinqer.  They  seemed  to  be  moving  around  to  get  a 
position  to  see  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mrs.  Fisher's  testimony  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  did. 

The  Chairman,  Would  your  testimony  be  substantially  the  same 
as  hers  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  Yes;  I  want  to  add  to  that  that  at  any  time  while 
we  sat  there  during  the  whole  parade  there  would  have  been  ample 
room  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  group  of  people  against  the  parade 
for  a  very  respectable  procession  to  have  passed. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  if  the  crowd 
had  been  kept  back  toward  the  curbing  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  have  aUowed  abundant  space  for 
the  parade? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  that  true  on  both  sides  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  could  not  see  very  weU  on  both  sides,  but  I 
should  say,  Senator,  there  was,  because  I  saw  this  same  procession 
of  boys  with  umbrellas  going  up  and  down. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  attempts  by  the  police  to  preserve 
a  passageway  along  the  center  of  the  Avenue  before  the  parade  got 
there  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  saw  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Your  testimony  in  that  respect  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Mrs.  Fisher's  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  other  statement  to  make,  go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  As  the  procession  was  approaching,  the  people 
closed  in  and  seemed  to  fill  trie  entire  Avenue  as  we  looked  up  toward 
the  Peace  Monument.  We  looked  toward  the  Treasury  Building 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  same  condition  there,  and  we  wondered 
how  they  would  ever  come  through.  As  they  came  through  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  a  mounted  policeman  riding  at  all.  There 
were  automobiles,  eviuently  civilian  s  automobiles,  which  had  been 
pressed  into  use  by  the  police  force,  and  they  cleared  a  halfway 
respectable  passage.  I  did  remember  seeing  one  policeman  holding 
back  the  crowd  with  both  arms  outstretched,  directly  opposite  where  1 
was  sitting.  That  was  just  after  the  Boy  Scouts  had  oeen  through. 
I  can  remember  one  young  man.  I  can  not  identify  him,  but  I  could 
remember  the  angle  at  which  his  hat  was  perched  on  his  head  and  his 
manner  of  saluting  the  women,  and  I  remember  it  was  at  that  point 
the  policemen  made  some  endeavor  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  But  I 
«aw  the  parade  cut  off  twice  and  the  people  surged  through.  I  do 
not  know  how  a  passageway  was  broken.  We  always  felt  relieved 
when  we  saw  the  floats  come  through,  because  we  felt  the  horses 
would  clear  a  passage  for  the  women.  The  Boy  Scouts  did  effec- 
tive and  splendid  work.  Thev  went  along  with  the  procession  and 
pressed  the  crowd  back.  You  could  see  the  little  fellows  were 
red  in  the  face  from  perspiring.     The  cavaliymen  had  no  difficulty 
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in  keeping  the  crowd  back.  I  remember  one  man  turned  his  horse 
and  the  horse  backed  into  the  crowd.  They  had  plenty  of  room  on 
the  other  side,  and  certainly  on  the  side  where  I  sat. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  policemen  assisting  the  Boy  Scouts  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinoer.  Just  one  pohceman.  After  the  Boy  Scouts  had 
gone  through  I  remember  some  one  saying;  '*  There  is  a  policeman 
now/'  and  of  course  we  all  looked  at  the  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  only  policeman  you  saw? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  At  the  end  of  the  parade  there  were  8  or  10 
policemen  mounted,  and  a  few  others  that  came  up  in  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  last,  after  everything  was  over  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  Yes.  I  did  see  four  policemen.  I  was  so  incensed 
I  wanted  to  go  down  and  interview  them  myself.  They  were  colored 
men  standing  two  and  two  in  this  space  where  I  saw  there  was  ample 
room,  and  those  four  policemen  stood  there  and  did  absolutely  nothing. 
They  made  no  effort  whatever,  but  I  imagine  there  was  no  occasion 
then.  There  was  plenty  of  room  between  the  sidewalk,  and  I  looked 
down  beneath  the  stand  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  there  and 
nobody  was  making  any  effort  to  break  through.  These  policemen 
stood  there  by  this  open  space  and  did  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  colored  civilians  who  had  been  pressed 
into  service? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  think  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  advise  substituting  Boy  Scouts  for 
policemen  ? 

Mrs.  Gallinger.  I  do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion.  Senator.  The 
Boy  Scouts  did  splendid  work. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  AMY  GOEDOVA  SAVSOME,  1456  BELMOMT 

STBEET  HW.,  WASHIVOTOir,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mrs.  Ransome.  Mrs.  Amv  Cordova  Ransome. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mrs.  Ransome.  1455  Belmont  Street  NW. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Ransome,  you  have  heard  practically  all 
the  testimony  given  here  this  afternoon? 

Mrs.  Ransome.  I  have  heard  it  all  within  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  fact  that  you  can  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  has  not  alreadv  been  testified  to  ? 

Mrs.  Ransome.  I  should  like  to  make  a  general  statement  to  begin 
wath. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  to  shorten  this  as  much  as 
possible,  and  all  can  see  that  the  testimony  has  been  practically  of 
the  same  character.  We  do  not  care  to  spend  very  much  time  in 
going  over  and  over  the  same  thing. 

Mrs.  Ransome.  I  understand,  and  I  think  I  can  st^te  what  you 
wish  in  a  verv  few  moments.  I  wish  to  say,  first  of  all,  in  general, 
that  it  was  the  worst-handled  crowd  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have 
seen  crowds  in  foreign  cities.  I  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  way 
they  were  handled,  and  I  must  say  that  the  policemen  whom  I  saw 
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from  the  grandstand  in  front  of  the  Treajurv  Building  were  just  like 
statues.  There  were  four  mounted  policemen  there,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  see  they  did  not  move  at  all  until  the  crowd  became  so  unman- 
ageable.  That  is,  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  procession  to  pass 
tm-ough  so  far  as  I  could  see,  30  that  they  apparently  lost  any  interest 
in  controlling  the  situation.  There  was  one  policeman  who  had  the 
interest  of  the  grandstand  to  guard,  apparently.  lie  w^as  so  vocifer- 
ous and  nois}'  that  I  remarked  to  my  children  who  were  with  me 
that  there  was  one  policeman  who  was  earning  his  salt,  but  the  others 
were  apparently  motionless  on  their  horses  at  the  entrance  to  the 
little  place  at  the  Treasury  Building  where  the  allegory  took  place. 
That  space  was  kept  clear,  I  must  say.  There  were  three  policemen 
there  who  kept  the  crowds  behind  the  roj)es.  There  were  two  white 
men  and  one  colored  man.  Those  men  did  effective  work  in  keeping 
the  crowd  beliind,  but  along  the  entrance  there  to  the  place  wnere 
the  mounted  policemen  faced  the  crowd  absolutely  nothing  was 
done.  I  was  tnere  from  quarter  after  12  until  the  affair  was  over. 
I  could  see  the  crowd  filling  in,  and  I  could  see  there  were  no  police- 
men except  those  four  policemen  in  sight  until  after  a  long  while, 
about  4  o  clock,  some  automobiles  witH  the  police  pennant  stuck  in 
the  front  appeared. 

They  simply  took  position  along  the  street  adjacent,  apparently 
in  good  view  of  the  pageant,  but  I  did  not  see  that  they  were  trying 
to  make  any  way  for  the  pageant  itself.  Then,  the  crowd  had  to 
wait  until  4  o'clock,  and  some  people  became  impatient  and  made 
scurrilous  remarks  about  people  being  on  time.  I  said  that  the 
crowd  was  a  little  too  mucn  for  them.  Then  the  cavalry  appeared. 
There  were  about  six  of  them.  They  formed  a  wedge  and  did  effective 
work  in  opening  up  that  place  that  had  seemed  so  jammed.  I  said 
I  had  seen  many  an  inauguration  crowd  in  my  35  years  here,  and  I 
had  never  seen  a  crowd  like  that,  and  I  had  no  nope  whatever  of 
seeing  the  pageant.  Finally  I  said  to  my  children,  ^*  The  impossible 
has  occurred,  the  crowd  is  clear,"  because  then  the  cavalrymen  made 
a  wedge  and  opened  it  up,  by  that  time.  The  pageant  had  started 
up  the  wrong  wav,  had  started  toward  the  Firteenth  Street  space 
in  front  of  the  other  stand,  and  then  had  to  come  back,  and  then, 
just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  this  little  street  in  front,  between 
the  south  of  the  Treasury  space  and  the  grandstand,  a  huge  sight- 
seeing automobile  hove  right  across  the  path,  and  it  looked  to  me 
like  a  very  mean  piece  of  mischief,  and  1  wondered  how  those  four 
mounted  policemen,  those  four  that  had  been  there,  could  have 
allowed  that  thing  to  go  in  there,  because  it  was  quite  a  time  before 
that  could  be  moved.  I  heard  some  one  remark,  *^What  a  long- 
suffering  people  the  American  people  are."  I  was  very  angry  about 
that  automooile  being  allowea  to  come  there,  because  there  were 
policemen  to  stop  it,  and  there  were  also  automobiles  with  the  police 
pennant  on  each  one.  There  were  at  least  three  or  four  of  them  right 
there,  but  they  did  not  come  into  sight.  I  suppose  it  was  20  minutes 
before  the  pageant  appeared.  It  appeared  about  4  o'clock,  I  should 
say,  but  until  then  I  aid  not  see  that  there  was  anyone  in  command 
of  the  situation  at  all,  and  I  could  not  imagine  who  could  manage 
such  a  crowd  so  badly. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  anything  further  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  KBS.  HELENA  HILL  WEED,  HOBWALK,  COVH. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  hve  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  Xoi-walk,  Conn. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  here  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  state  as  briefly 
as  you  can  what  you  think  the  committee  ought  to  know. 

Mrs.  Weed.  I  marched  at  the  head  of  the  delegations  from  the 
States — that  is,  not  quite  at  the  head.  There  were  three  yoxmg  ladies 
from  Alabama  directly  ahead  of  us,  and  then  came  the  Connecticut 
delegation.  We  formed  on  New  Jersey  Avenue  below  the  House 
OflSce  Building.  The  line  of  march  was  kept  perfectly  clear  and  in 
perfect  order  down  to  the  point  of  the  Peace  Monument.  From  there 
on  the  lines  began  to  gradually  close  in,  but  were  not  to  any  great 
extent  until  we  reached  Four-and-a-half  Street.  I  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  there  that  the  direction  of  the  police  had  changea  at  Four- 
and-a-half  Street,  because  from  there  on  tlie  police  protection  became 
very  lax.  And  then  beyond,  directly  ahead  of  us,  I  think  perhaps 
we  nad  the  most  disorderly  part  of  the  procession  because  we  marched 
directly  behind  the  Pilgrims,  and  everyone  in  the  crowd  was  very 
anxious  to  see  the  Pilgrims. 

The  crowd,  as  a  whole,  I  gathered  to  be  absolutely  friendly  except 
for  this  line  of  perhaps  two  or  three  deep  of  disoraerly  young  men 
and  militiamen,  mostly,  along  the  front  rank.  As  the  Pilgrims  came 
along  the  crowd  pressed  forward.  These  young  men  broKe  into  the 
ranks  and  made  all  sorts  of  unseemly  and  disorderly  remarks.  In 
fact,  they  bordered  on  indecency,  and  if  I  am  not  out  of  order  in 
saying  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  their  remarks  were  very  largely  based  on  a 
speech  that  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Heflin, 
1  think.  They  seemed  to  follow  the  character  of  his  remarks.  It 
was  barnyard  language.  I  really  can  not  repeat  the  language  that 
was  used,  but  it  referred  to  the  roosters  and  the  hens  and  the  cows, 
and  all  this  that  we  read  in  the  papers.  They  caught  it  up  one  from 
the  other.  We  came  directly  behind.  The  Pilgrims  came  first.  And 
then  came  the  little  yellow  wagon,  and  the  donkey  cart,  and  then 
behind  that  was  a  baggage  car,  and  then  came  the  tnree  young  ladies 
from  Alabama,  and  then  with  a  little  space  between  came  our  dele- 
gation. I  am  able  to  speak  definitely  with  regard  to  the  width  of  the 
passageway  that  was  left  open,  because  our  Connecticut  State  flag 
was  borne  on' two  poles  with  a  crosspiece  on  the  top.  I  helped  carry 
the  poles,  and  the  young  lady  next  to  me  the  ribbon.  We  were 
walkmg  four  abreast  there.  ITiat  is,  we  were  supposed  to  be  while 
we  were  able  to  keep  that  far  apart.  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Cannon,  and 
myself,  who  were  carrying  the  poles,  aimed  to  keep  the  width  of  the 
car  track  between  us.  The  space  was  so  narrow  that  we  were  unable 
to  keep  apart  the  distance  oi  the  car  tracks.  We  had  to  come  close 
together.  At  some  point  between  Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth  Streets 
I  said  to  a  policeman  who  stood  on  the  left-hand  side,  a  tremendous 
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big  man  who  could  have  moved  ahnost  any  kind  of  a  crowd — in  fact 
it  was  closing  in  from  Four-and-a-half  Street.  They  began  closing  in 
on  the  Pilgrims  from  Four-and-a-half  Street.  They,  of  course,  caught 
the  back  surge  of  this  crowd.  I  said  to  the  policeman,  ''Officer,  are 
you  not  going  to  push  these  lines  back?"  lie  made  no  reply  to  me, 
but  he  looked  at  me  \\'ith  an  absolute  sneer  on  his  face.  I  kept  look- 
ing at  him.  I  said,  ''Officer,  there  are  nearly  2,000  women  nack  of 
us  walking  five  abreast,  and  you  can  push  these  lines  back."  He 
deliberately  folded  his  arms  and  said,  *^I  can  not  do  nothing  with 
this  crowd,  and  I  aint  agoing  to  try,"  and  he  began  to  pick  his  teeth. 
There  was  absolutely  no  effort  made  from  then  on.  1  did  not  take 
his  number.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  had  never  taken  part  in 
a  suffrage  parade  before.  The  crowd  laughed  when  he  made  this 
reply  to  me,  and  I  looked  straight  ahead.  I  thought  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  inarch  on. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  speak  very  loud  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  JBEe  did.  All  the  crowd  heard  him.  Below  that  point, 
on  Four-and-a-half  Street,  on  the  left-hand  side,  I  remember  disr 
tinctly  some  infantrymen.  They  had  on  brown-gray  overcoats  and 
the  blue  hats,  so  I  was  able  to  identify  them  as  men  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Army.  They  formed  a  line,  taking  hold  of  hands,  and 
pushed  the  crowd  back;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  men  wno  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  Army  were  disorderly  and  in  a  more  or  less 
drunken  state  and  made  remarks  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  we  got  the 
conversation  as  we  came  along  behind  them.  Further  along  there 
was  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  who  were  attempting  to  push  the  crowd 
back.  They  were  almost  lying  back,  leaning  on  their  staves,  to  push 
the  crowd  back.  I  saw  the  policeman  laughmg  at  them.  I  wanted  to 
give  with  my  testimony  the  cards  which  have  afready  been  exhibited  to 
you.  You  will  see  the  pinholes  which  will  identify  the  police  officers. 
It  is  exactly  a  duphcate  of  this  scene  which  I  witnessed  down  the 
Avenue  later  on.  A  young  woman  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Boy  Scouts  were  trying  to  push  the  crowd  back  and  the 
officer  was  trying  to  puU  the  ooy  away,  preventing  him  in  the  effort 
to  do  his  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  that  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  I  only  got  a  glimpse  of  it,  because  I  had  to  pass  on, 
but  everybody  was  speaking  of  it.  We  turned  around  and  saw  that 
he  was  preventing  this  boy  from  moving  the  crowd  back.  But  as  I 
say,  from  the  time  this  officer  there  was  so  discourteous  to  me,  I  did 
not  look  at  anyone  else.  I  walked  straight  ahead,  and  the  fact  that 
the  baggage  car  was  directly  in  front  of  us  cleared  the  ground 
to  some  extent,  as  the  crowd  veered  to  one  side  to  let  that  go 
through.  I  was  unable  to  see  a  single  police  officer  either  in  uniform 
or  a  special  officer  making  any  effort  of  any  sort  or  description  what- 
ever from  the  time  we  left  Four-and-a-half  Street  until  we  met  the 
cavalry  at,  I  think,  about  Thirteenth  Street,  with  the  exception — 
and  I  wish  to  speak  most  strongly  of  his  good  work — of  a  negro  police 
officer  at,  I  should  say,  Tenth  Street.  It  was  somewhere  in  the 
market  space.  He  was  an  elderly  man;  I  should  say,  55  years  old, 
with  an  iron-gray  mustache.  A  very  stout,  large  man,  and  he  was 
the  only  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  ahead 
of  us,  and  I  was  looking,  because  being  at  the  head  of  the  column  of 
States  I  was  distressed  over  the  condition,  and  I  think  it  was  due 
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to  the  Pilgrims  who  were  directly  ahead  of  us.  I  looked  closely  to 
see  if  there  was  anyone  of  them  on  duty.  As  an  instance  of  personal 
discourtesy  and  rudeness  at  one  point  in  the  procession  wnere  the 
crowd  pressed  on  us  so  that  they  were  touching  us,  a  young  negro 
reachea  in  to  the  Connecticut  banner  and  tried  to  tear  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  young  lady  who  was  carrying  it.  The  Metropolitan 
police  officer  stood  by,  saw  it,  and  did  nothing.  A  young  negro 
officer,  about  35  years  old,  reached  out  toward  this  negro  youth, 
took  him  bv  the  throat  with  rather  unnecessary  vigor,  I  thought,  and 
he  said,  '^'fhis  is  the  last  you  will  see  of  this  parade";  and  he  said 
to  the  crowd,  **Open  up  there/'  and  the  crowd  opened  up  and  he  just 
ran  him  through  to  the  curbstone,  and  came  back  to  his  place.  The 
crowd  was  not  deep  at  that  point.  I  could  only  see  about  five  or  six, 
and  there  was  no  hesitation  m  responding  to  this  police  officer^s  order 
to  open  up. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  took  no  further  efforts  to  keep  the  crowd 
back? 

Mrs.  Weed.  Xo;  but  he  did  attempt  to  take  this  boy  away  who 
had  attempted  to  tear  our  State  flag. 

The  (  HAiRMAX.  And  the  police  oiiicer  did  nothing? 

Mrs.  Weed.  And  the  police  oiiicer  did  nothing.  Those  two  negroes 
were  the  only  ones  from  the  time  we  left  P  our-and-a-half  Street 
until  the  time  we  met  the  cavalry  that  made  any  effort  to  keep  the 
crowd  back. 

Mr.  (  hairman,  I  will  not  speak  of  the  jests  and  gibes.  Those  of 
us  who  have  taken  part  in  special  demonstrations  for  equal  suffrage 
are  accustomed  to  tnose.  We  know  what  we  are  going  to  face  when 
we  go  into  them.  I  am  referring  to  the  obscenity,  the  absolutely 
indecent  remarks  made  to  those  young  women  of  the  Pilgrims.  We 
came  directly  behind  them.  There  was  no  effort  made  by  the  police- 
men to  stop  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  They  heard  them? 

Mrs.  Weed.  They  heard  tliem  unquestionably.  They  joined  in  it. 
We  could  hear  these  remarks  that  were  being  made,  and  they  were 
all  in  this  spirit  all  the  time  we  came  along,  because  there  had  been, 
as  I  say,  this  barnyard  conversation  with  which  they  had  been  greet- 
ing the  Pilgrims.  They  were  all  in  that  mood  as  we  came  along 
benind. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  the  police  that  you  heard?  Were 
they  in  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.   They   were   in    the    front   rank  standing  with   the 
men. 
'The  Chair^la^n.  Then  thev  were  in  the  crowd? 

Mre.  Weed.  They  were  a  part. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  had  not  had  a  uniform  on  you  could  not 
have  told  them  apart  at  all  ? 

Mi-s.  Weed.  They  would  not  have  been  distinguishable  from  the 
crowd.  I  presume  where  we  came  was  the  roughest,  most  disorderly 
portion  of  the  crowd,  because  so  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  other 
observers  there  was  great  excitement,  and  when  the  Pilgrims  came 
along  every  one  was  anxious  to  see  them  and  the  little  yellow  wagon, 
so  I  think  probably  we  heard  more  of  the  indecent  epithets  that 
were  hurled  by  the  crowd  than  anyone  else  along  the  line,  but  this 
officer  refused  point-blank  to  do  anything. 
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I  believe  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  have  con- 
trolled that  crowd  if  there  had  been  any  effort.  The  crowd  was  not 
a  disorderly  crowd,  except  for  the  front  rank.  The  front  rank  was 
very  largely  young  men  who  were  in  varying  degrees  of  intoxication, 
ancf  were  inclmed — they  ran  to  vulgarity  and  coarseness  as  we  found  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  the  numbers  of  any  of  the  officers  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  I  did  not  look  at  any  of  them,  sir.  I  was  very  much 
embarrassed.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  felt  like  fighting,  but 
I  was  marching  with  my  State  banner  and  my  university  colors  on  my 
cap  and  gown,  and  I  thought  it  was  due  to  me  to  be  dignified,  so  1 
put  my  head  straight  up  in  the  air  and  did  not  look  at  anyone  close 
to  me. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  are  not  able  to  identify  any  of  those 
officers,  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  I  could  identify  the  negro — the  Metropolitan  police 
officer  who  wore  the  uniform — because  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  fact,  and  I  looked  hard  at  him.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  struggling,  practically  alone  and  imaided — a  negro — 
to  help  white  women.  I  could  not  identify  the  n^ro  who  protected 
our  State  flag  from  being  torn  to  pieces,  because  his  back  was  to  me. 
I  was  marching  on  the  left,  and  he  grabbed  this  boy,  Avho  was  trying 
to  tear  the  banner  away,  from  the  right,  and  ran  him  out  of  the  crowd 
that  way.  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  special  officers 
were  apparently  trying  to  do  sometliing  to  kejep  them  in  order,  but 
the  MetropoUtan  pohce  force  did  nothing.  Tney  joined  with  the 
crowd,  not  only  in  the  jeers  and  the  jests,  but  in  the  indecency. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  saw  that  trouble  between  the  poUceraan 
and  the  boy  scout  ? 

Mrs.  Street.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  sworn. 

TESTIHOmr  OF  MBS.  PATBICIA  M.  STREET,  SABLE,  GOITN. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mrs.  Street.  Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mrs.  Street.  Sable,  Conn.  I  am  just  stopping  in  Waslungton  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Street,  you  have  heard  practically  all  the 
testimony  this  afternoon.  If  there  are  some  points  that  have  not 
been  covered  that  you  ha\  e  in  mind,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  them. 

Mrs.  Street.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  tell  you,  because  I  was  the 
assistant  director  of  the  pageant,  and  I  tried  very  hard  up  at  the 
Peace  Monument  to  have  th^  officers  clear  the  space  at  the  Peace 
Monument,  which  had  been  given  to  us  to  form  our  procession,  and 
I  asked  several  of  them  up  there  if  they  would  not  please  help  me,  and 
they  said,  ''When  thev  get  ready  to  come  down  we  will  have  it  clear.'' 
I  said  I  refused  to  take  that  as  an  answer;  that  I  wanted  it  cleared 
now.  They  did  make  some  effort,  and  all  along — ^you  see,  I  am  a 
stranger  in  Washington,  but  about  First  Street  my  car  stood — I  was 
in  an  automobile,  a  small  car — and  my  car  stood  near  the  turn,  just 
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below  the  Peace  Monument,  until  about  9  floats  had  gone  on  ahead, 
and  I  wondered  whv  the  procession  was  stopping.  I  went  on  ahead 
to  see  why  the  people  were  stoppinff  like  that,  and  when  I  got  down  to 
about  Fourth  or  Fifth  Street,  I  think  it  was,  the  road  was  so  con- 
gested that  my  car  could  not  even  get  through  it.  We  kept  pushing 
along,  pushing  along  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  and  asking  the  police 
officers  if  they  would  not  please  help  us  to  clear  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  made  these  requests  what  did  they  do? 

Mrs.  Street.  They  said,  "Well,  where  is  your  procession?''  I 
said,  "  Here  it  is.  Here  are  the  people  right  alongside  of  you.''  They 
said,  "We  can't  do  nothing." 

The  Chaiuman.  Did  you  take  the  numbers  of  any  of  these  officers? 

Mrs.  Street.  I  took  the  numbers  of  two  or  three  men,  which  I 
regret  very  much  to  say  I  have  not  got.  I  left  mv  car,  I  was  so 
excited  about  this  matter,  and  I  went  on  ahead  all  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  can  not  furnish  those  numbers  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mrs.  Street.  No;  I  can  not.  I  went  all  the  way  ahead  of  my  car 
up  to  the  Treasury  space.  I  have  my  coat  here  to  show  where  a 
wnite  policeman  tore  it.     A  man  spat  in  a  woman's  face 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  that? 

Mrs.  Street.  Yes;  I  did — right  in  front  of  me — and  the  same  man 
tore  my  coat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  policeman  saw  this? 

Mrs.  Street.  Yes;  he  did.     He  stood  right  there  near  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  party 
who  did  that  ? 

Mrs.  Street.  I  was  standing  on  the  running  board  of  1113'  car  with 
a  megaphone,  trying  to  clear  the  place,  calling  on  the  people,  asking 
if  they  would  stand  aside,  and  wnen  this  happened  to  this  woman^ 
who  was  an  elderly  woman,  I  went  backward  and  forward,  made  room 
myself,  got  off  the  car,  ran  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  said  to  the 
policeman,  *' Won't  you  kindly  protect  these  people  here?  The 
people  are  crowding  m  on  theni.*'  This  woman  put  her  hand  out 
like  that  [indicating]  and  brushed  back  this  drunken  German  man, 
and  as  she  did  he  had  some  tobacco  juice  in  his  mouth,  and  he  spat  it 
right  on  her  forehead,  and  it  ran  down  her  face.  I  asked  the  police- 
man would  he  not  please  protect  this  woman,  and  he  said.  There 
would  be  nothing  like  this  nappen  if  you  would  stay  at  home." 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  his  number? 

Mrs.  Street.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  take  his  number  with.  I 
was  very  excited  and  indignant  to  think  a  police  officer  would  do  such 
a  thing.  I  struck  the  German.  I  hit  him,  and  would  have  hit  the 
policeman,  too,  if  I  could.  The  policeman  took  hold  of  my  coat  and 
tore  my  coat,  and  told  me  to  go  nome,  where  I  belonged. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  uniform  ? 

Mrs.  Street.  He  certainly  was  in  uniform.  Then  I  went  up  a  little 
bit  further.  There  was  one  part  of  the  parade  representmg  girls 
from  Iceland.  As  these  little  girls,  the  young  school  girls,  came  along 
I  heard  one  policeman  say  to  the  other,  *^Here  comes  the  chicken 
brigade,"  because  they  had  a  white  bird  on  their  chests,  and  they 
made  rude  remarks  about  these  girls.  I  remonstrated  with  them. 
Thev  took  absolutely'  no  notice  of  me. 

Tne  Chairman,  lliese  are  the  policemen  you  are  referring  to  ? 
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Mrs.  Street.  Yes;  some  uniformed,  and  a  very  good  many  ununi- 
formed,  that  looked  like  the  ruck  and  truck  of  the  country,  I  think. 
I  saw  one  mounted  officer  riding  in  and  out,  doing  very  good  work. 
He  struck  several  people  who  tried  to  pull  his  bridle.  He  did  very 
good  work.  But  the  moment  the  police  automobiles  came  up,  the 
moment  thev  would  go  past,  the  crowd  would  just  simply  surge  in, 
and  it  would  be  just  Tike  a  snake,  the  crowds  of  people.  They  took 
absolutely  no  notice  of  us,  and  the  poUce  did  absolutely  notMng  to 
help — absolutely  nothing.  When  I  got  up  as  far  as,  I  think  it  was,  in 
front  of  the  post  office,  1  do  not  know  what  he  would  be  described  as, 
but  he  was  a  policeman  with  a  dark  hat  on  and  a  long,  dark  coat.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  would  call  him,  but  he  was  a  policeman.  I 
said,  ''Is  there  not  some  way  you  can  make  these  people  get  back,  so 
that  we  can  go  faster?''  He  said,  *'We  are  doing  the  best  we  can. 
Had  we  known  in  time  we  could  have  kept  the  street  clear."  He  said, 
"Our  orders  were  not  to  keep  the  street  clear.*'  When  I  spoke  about 
my  coat  being  torn  I  said  to  the  poUceman,  ''I  will  make  you  pay  for 
that."  He  said,  ''You  have  got  to  prove  it  on  me."  He  said.  My 
word  is  more  than  yours."  Then  I  went  up  past  the  Treasury,  and 
just  as  I  got  to  the  opening  of  the  Treasury — it  was  opened  there  by 
the  police  or  somebody — there  was  an  open  space  there.  The  mounted 
men,  I  think,  from  Fort  Myer  came  along  and  went  either  side  of  the 
parade  and  opened  up  the  Unes.  As  I  told  you,  I  was  standing  on  the 
running  board  of  my  car  and  I  could  see  plenty  of  space  between  the 
people  on  the  car  tracks  and  the  sidewalk,  and  then  when  I  got  up  to 
thfe  place  where  they  were  disbanding  I  was  there  and  kept  teUing  the 
people  which  way  to  go,  as  I  was  one  of  the  directors.  I  thought  it  was 
all  over. 

About  15  minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  biggest  part  of  the  parade 
came  along.  We  thought  it  had  all  been  turned  down  Fifteenth 
street,  and  we  thought  possibly  that  Mrs.  Tinnin,  who  was  the  director 
of  that  part,  possibly  nad  turned  up  because  of  the  crowds,  and  in 
about  10  to  15  minutes  aften^^ards  the  rest  of  the  parade  came  along. 
There  had  been  about  that  much  of  a  break  in  between  the  first  sec- 
tion of  it  and  the  other  section.  I  saw  that  girl  that  just  spoke  about 
her  foot  being  caught 

'!.  he  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  Boy  Scout  and  the  policeman? 

Mrs.  Street.  I  saw  the  Boy  Scout  pushino;  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  one  policeman  took  a  Boy  Scout  staff  ana  put  it  on  the  running 
board  of  my  car.  He  took  it  right  out  of  his  hand.  The  boy  ran  up 
and  got  it  and  started  to  work  again,  and  then  the  policeman  took 
hold  again — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  ooy  or  not,  but 
one  Boy  Scout,  and  took  him  by  the  neck  and  started  to  shake  him. 
I  turned  my  back  for  a  minute  to  direct  some  other  part  of  the  parade, 
and  a  woman  ran  up  to  me  and  she  said,  ''There  is  a  Boy  Scout  being 
beaten  out  here  by  a  policeman."  \^Tien  I  got  down  there  the  boy 
was  holding  his  head.  I  said  to  the  woman,  "Have  you  got  his  num- 
ber?"    She  said,  '*  Yes."     It  was  Xo.  749,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  749  was  the  policeman's  number? 
•    Mrs.  Street.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  the  policeman's  number.     I  did 
not  take  that,  myself,  but  the  woman  was  standing  right  alongside  of 
me,  very  indignantly  talking  about  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  « 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  MBS.  KEPPEL  HALL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Hall,  you  were  in  the  parade,  were  you  ? 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  saw  something  of  this  trouble 
between  the  policeman  and  the  Boy  Scout  ? 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  did.  I  saw  the  trouble  between  the  policeman  and 
the  Boy  Scout.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same 
one,  because  I  could  not  see  all  that  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  vou  saw. 

Mrs.  Hall.  As  I  was  walking  along  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
street  the  people  were  mighty  close  to  me,  but  not  as  close  as  they 
were  at  some  other  places.  The  crowd  was  pushing  forward  very 
hard,  and  two  Boy  Scouts  were  standing  togetner  with  their  staves, 
braced  back  against  the  crowd,  trying  to  hold  them  together  side 
by  side.  They  were  bracing  back  very  hard,  and  were  keeping  the 
crowd  back  a  little  when  the  policeman  stepped  forward.  He  was 
a  policeman  in  regular  uniform.  He  snatched  this  staff  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  boy,  and  not  having  the  impression  that  the  police 
would  interfere  with  the  boys  on  the  street,  I  supposed  at  the  time 
that  there  was  something  WTong  about  what  tne  boy  was  doing. 
He  then  took  his  staff,  and  as  the  boy  was  holding  it  before  him  to 
keep  the  crowd  back,  he  snatched  it  from  him  and  twisted  the  boy's 
hands  around  so  that  his  hands  pointed  up  and  down.  The  crowd 
surged  forward.  The  boy  turned  his  staff  down  again,  and  then  the 
policeman  took  him  by  his  collar  and  shook  him  like  a  rat. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  the  policeman^s  number? 

Mrs.  Hall.  No;  the  policeman's  back  was  to  me.  I  did  not  even 
see  his  face,  but  he  was  a  uniformed  policeman. 

You  were  speaking  a  little  while  ago  of  the  space  we  had  to  march 
in.  At  one  timq,  when  the  crowd  pressed  in  on  us,  we  were  marching 
five  abreast,  and  one  of  our  number  stepped  forward  to  march  with  the 
girl  carrying  the  standard  because  she  was  being  insulted  by  the 
remarks  thrown  at  her.  We  marched  four  abreast  then.  Then  the 
crowd  seemed  to  be  surging  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  violence  and 
I  suggested  we  hold  hands.  I  did  not  want  to  lock  arms.  I  did  not 
want  the  crowd  to  see  that  we  were  noticing  what  they  were  doing. 
We  held  our  hands  so  as  to  press  a  little.  I  was  afraid  if  they  pressed 
in  any  closer  they  would  squeeze  the  girls  back  of  us.  One  of  the 
girls  back  of  us  was  rather  timid  and  frightened.  We  pressed  our 
shoulders  together,  but  we  could  not  do  anything.  We  were  just 
pulled  into  a  jumble.  About  that  time  we  just  had  to  pick  our  way 
through  the  crowd  as  a  separate  parade  would  on  an  ordinary  occasion. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  what  point  in  the  parade  was  this  incident 
about  the  Boy  Scout  ? 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  am  a  stranger  in  Washington.  I  do  not  really  know 
where  it  was. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Perhaps  you  can  get  at  it  this  way:  Between 
the  point  where  the  parade  started  and  the  point  where  it  ended,  could 
you  indicate  what  point  ?    Was  it  midway  ? 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  presume  we  were  not  quite  midway.  That  is  as  I 
remember,  but  I  am  not  quite  olear. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  you  be  able  to  identify  that  boy  if 
you  were  to  see  him  ? 
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Mrs.  Hall.  Not  at  all.  There  were  so  many.  They  were  working 
so  hard.  I  noticed  them  all  along  the  line,  and  was  interested  in 
them  because  they  appeared  to  be  doing  all  the  work.  Even  those 
small  boys  were  succeeding  in  holding  back  the  crowd  whenever 
they  pressed  themselves  forward.  The  policemen  were  standing  by 
them  and,  in  every  instance  that  I  saw,  doing  nothing.  They  were 
iust  in  the  line  with  the  crowd,  and  as  the  otner  ladies  having  said, 
laughing  at  the  remarks.  I  was  in  the  Ohio  delegation,  which  was 
quite  near  the  end  of  the  parade.  After  a  time  we  had  the  impres- 
sion that  the  crowd  was  tired  of  the  parade  and  had  become  restless, 
and  we  had  no  idea  that  there  was  trouble  ahead.  They  were  saying 
very  unpleasant  things  to  us. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  live  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  great  deal  of  time  I  was 
looking  straight  ahead,  because  dignity  was  about  the  only  weapon 
we  had.  We  tried  not  to  notice  thmgs,  but  I  did  on  several  occasions 
notice  the  policemen  looking  as  we  went  by  for  help.  I  noticed  they 
were  doing  nothing,  but  at  one  point  I  did  notice  a  rather  tall,  middle- 
a^ed  colored  patrolman,  who  was  doing  effective  work.  I  noticed 
him.     I  remember  thinking  he  probably  was  enjoying  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  able  to  identify,  or  aid  the  committee 
in  identifying  any  of  these  officers  who  were  seemingly  on  duty  ? 

Mrs.  Hall.  No;  you  see  they  were  just  incidents  of  the  parade 
like  others. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  any  particular  officer  or  man 
who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  these  policemen  who  were  along  the 
line? 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  am  sure  there  were  none.  I  noticed  enough  for  that. 
At  one  time  a  mounted  man  came  down  the  line,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  was  an  official,  but  I  remember  we  were  very 
thankful  to  see  him.  On  another  occasion  an  automobile  came  down 
alongside  the  right-hand  side  of  the  line,  and  I  imagined  it  was 
some  one  who  was  interested  in  the  parade,  because  there  was  a 
woman  on  board,  I  know,  and  we  thanked  her  for  her  help,  because 
we  were  very  much  crowded  back.  There  was  also  a  deputy  police- 
man in  a  turban  hat.  He  was  very  active.  I  noticed  he  nad  a 
badge  on  showing  he  was  a  deputy.  Then  I  noticed  another  police- 
man who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  press  back  against  the  crowd. 
In  fact,  twice  I  noticed  that.  He  was  not  able  to  keep  the  crowd 
back,  but  he  was  pressing  in  on  them,  keeping  them  from  bursting 
in  on  us. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  PHILIP  ELLIOTT,  1822  VERNOIT  STBEET,  WASH- 

INGTOir,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  name  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Philip  l5Uiott. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uve  ? 

Master  Elliott.  1822  Vernon  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington  City  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  Boy  Scouts  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  during  tliis  parade  on 
the  3d  of  March  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anything  happen  between  you  and  a  police- 
man? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  the  committee  what  it  was. 

Master  Elliott.  Mr.  Hyde  had  brought  us  down  there  about 
quarter  of  2,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Who  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Mr.  Hyde,  my  scout  master. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Give  his  &st  name. 
'  Master  Elliott.  I  do  not  know.     He  is  right  over  there  [indi- 
cating]. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Master  Elliott.  I  was  trying  to  help  keep  the  crowds  back,  and 
this  policeman  did  not  want  me  to  interfere.  He  was  pushing  the 
people  back.  He  sort  of  caught  me  by  the  side  of  the  head  and 
pusned  me  down,  and  I  have  a  little  bump  on  the  top  of  my  head.  It 
did  not  matter  much  of  anything;  but,  as  mother  said,  she  thought 
it  was  quite  a  brutal  act  on  the  part  of  the  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  policeman  tell  you  not  to  try  to  keep  the 
crowds  back? 

Master  Elliott.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
came  up  and  just  sort  of  hit  me — not  exactly  hit  me,  but  pushed  me 
and  knocked  me  down. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  say  anything  to  you? 

Master  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tliink  so.  He  might  have,  but 
I  was  so  up  at  the  moment  that  I  did  not  know  whetSer  or  not  he 
did.  I  know  there  was  a  lady  that  picked  me  up  after  I  had  fallen 
down,  and  she  asked  me  what  my  name  was  and  I  told  her.  She 
asked  me  if  I  saw  the  number  of  the  policeman,  and  I  said,  **No," 
and  she  said  she  had  the  number  of  the  policeman,  and  she  told  Mr. 
Hyde  the  number,  and  I  suppose  he  knows. 

The  Chairman.  You  saj  tiie  policeman  pushed  you  down? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  did  he  do  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  He  disappeared  right  after 
that.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman!  He  paid  no  attention  to  you  ? 

Master  Elliott.  No,  sir.  At  least  I  did  not  see  him  after  that. 
He  might  have 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  whether  or  not  the  police- 
man said  anything  to  you  ? 

Master  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  said  *'Get  away 
from  here,^'  or  "Leave  here''  ? 

Master  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  take  vour  staff  ? 

Master  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  had  forgotten  my  staff.  I  had  left  it 
home. 

The  Chairman.  Y'ou  left  it  home  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  crowd  was  all  around  you  when  he  shoved  you 
down? 
Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  And  this  lady  picked  you  up  ? 
Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  that  occurred  ? 
Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  did  this  occur? 
Master  Elliott.  At  Second  Street  and  the  Avenue. 
The  Chairman.  Just  beyond  Peace  Monument  ? 
Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  crowd  close  up  to  the  parade  there? 
Master  Elliott.  Well,  comparatively  so  after  a  while.     After  the 

Earade  had  started  the  policemen  managed  to  get  the  crowd  back 
ehind  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Behind  what  lines  ? 

Master  Elliott.  The  cables  along  the  sidewalks — the  ropes. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  were  you  to  the  parade  when  tnis  police 
man  shoved  j'ou  down  ? 

Master  Elliott.  I  was  j  ust  amongst  the  policemen.  The  policemen 
were  coming  along  trying  to  push  the  people  back.  I  suppose  he  did 
not  mean  any  harm.  I  suppose  he  did  not  mean  to  push  me  down, 
but  he  wanted  to  get  me  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  trying  to  push  the  crowd  back? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  trying  to  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  in  the  procession,  were  you  ? 

Master  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  was  about  Second  Street? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  parade  have  plenty  of  room  to  march 
along  there  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  after  they 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  at  Second  Street? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  pushing  the  crowd  back,  then  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Oh,  well,  that  was  before  the  parade,  about  half 
past  2,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  about  half  past  2  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  were  pushed  down  by  the  policeman 
before  the  parade  came  along  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  What  were  you  pushing  the  crowd  back 
then  for  i 

Master  Elliott.  The  policeman  came  along  and  told  the  crowd  to 
get  back,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  them  back,  and  I 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  order  to  have  a  way  so  that  when  the 
parade  did  come  along  they  could  get  through  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  trying  to  help  in  that  manner? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  the  parade  came  along? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  How  old  are  you,  Philip  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Thirteen  on  the  25th  of  this  month. 

Senator  Pomereke.  Are  you  going  to  school  here  in  the  public 
schools  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  have  your  Scout  uniform  on  at  that 
time  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  this  officer  knew  that  you  were  a 
member  of  the  Scouts  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Where  was  vour  master  at  the  time  ? 

Master  Elliott.  He  came  up  just  after  the  lady  had  helped  me  up. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  report  to  him  the  fact  that  you  had 
been  hurt  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  it  in  fact  hurt  you  at  the  time  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Not  very  much.  I  had  sort  of  a  headache  after- 
wards, but  it  did  not  hurt  me  very  much. 

Senator  Pomerene.  As  a  result  of  this  stroke  on  the  head  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  you  know  that  officer  if  you  were  to 
see  him  again  ? 

Master  Elliott.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  You  know  I  was  so  sort  of 
nervous  after  he  knocked  me  down. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  hear  this  lady  give  the  number  of  this 
officer  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir:  but  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  you  remember  it  if  you  were  to  hear  it  ? 

Master  Elliott.  I  think  so.    Mr.  Hyde  there  knows  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  No.  749  ? 

Master  Elliott.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  Hyde,  was  it  749? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  is  a  conffict  of  numbers  given.  Most  of  the 
identifiers  said  749,  but  others  said  745. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  recall  that  one  or  the  other  of  those 
numbers  was  in  fact  the  number  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  think  that  is  correct  ? 

Master  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Why  did  you  not  have  your  staflF  with  you  on 
that  day  ? 

Master  Elliott.  The  day  before,  on  Sunday,  we  were  down  to 
Union  Station  selling  inaugural  programs.  I  had  brought  my  staff 
then,  and  then  I  did  not  know  we  were  to  try  to  keep  the  crowd  back 
on  Monday,  so  I  did  not  bring  my  staff.  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
sell  programs,  which  we  did  in  the  morning.  And  then  Mr.  Hyde 
brought  us  down  there  and  I  just  did  not  have  my  staff. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMONY   OF   HOH.   MILES    POIITDEXTEE,    UiriTED    STATES 
SEITATOE  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASEXEGTOlf . 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  were  you  in  this  i)arade  on  March  3  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  heard  most  of  the  testimony  given 
this  afternoon  ? 

Fenator  Poindexter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  such  statement  in  vour  own  wav 
as  vou  think  should  be  made  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  will  state  that,  in  general,  two  facts  I  per- 
sonallv  observed.  One  was  that  the  parade  was  overrun  bv  the  crowd 
at  certain  portions  of  its  course.  The  other  was  that  it  was  overrun 
by  an  automobile — an  auto-ambulance — and  that  the  conditions 

Senator  PoMERENE.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''overrun  with  an 
automobile"  ? 

Fenator  Poindexter.  I  mean  overrun  bv  it.  I  mean,  literallv, 
overnm  by  it.  That  auto  ran  through  the  parade  lengthwnse  of  it 
until  it  got  into  the  procession  of  whicS  I  was  a  part,  and  we  stopped 
it  there  and  had  considerable  altercation,  more  or  less  violent,  over  the 
matter. 

Penator  Pomerene.  Are  vou  able  to  identifv  the  man  in  charge  of 
it  bv  number  or  uniform  or  number  of  the  machine  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  am  not.  I  would  be  able  to  identify  the 
man  in  charge  of  it  if  I  saw  him;  but  I  think  he  could  be  identified  by 
other  identifications  which  I  took  in  the  immediate  viciaitv. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  ambulance  was  it,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  It  was  a  light-colored  auto-ambulance. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  city  ambulance,  or  ambulance  of  some 
private  hospital  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  It  seems  to  me — I  had  a  vague  idea  that  it 
had  a  red  cross  on  it,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  It  was  a 
light-colored  ambulance  with  a  chauffer  and  another  man  who  may 
have  been  a  doctor,  who  jumped  out  and  rushed  up  to  us,  threw  his 
coat  back,  showing  a  badge  of  some  kind.  He  was  attempting  to 
run  over  us  with  his  automobile.  At  that  time  the  whole  parade 
had  been  halted  on  account  of  the  crowds  overrunning  up  in  front, 
and  we  with  the  others  had  been  compelled  to  stop  on  that  account, 
and  while  we  were  stopped  this  man  attempted  to  run  over  us  with 
his  ambulance.  When  we  refused  to  get  out  of  the  way  the  ambu- 
lance stopped,  he  jumped  out  and  rushed  up  to  me,  showed  me  his 
badge,  and  ordered  his  chauffeur  to  proceed.  The  chauffeur  did 
make  a  start — a  very  slight  one,  and  I  stood  there  and  he  stopped. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  started  on  in  slow  fashion  as  far  as  we  could 
go,  and  this  ambulace  left  the  parade  at  that  point.  It  did  not 
attempt  to  go  any  farther.  Evidently  it  went  out  to  the  side.  I  will 
say  that  it  was  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  this  ambulance  to  go  through  the  parade.  There  were  other 
streets  parallel  to  it  which  must  have  been  comparatively  eropty  of 
people.  It  could  have  gone  through  F  street  or  a  number  of  other 
streets.  Wherever  it  was  going  it  could  have  gone  much  faster  on 
some  other  street  than  it  coulclhave  gone  through  this  parade.     It 
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looked  like  a  deliberate  attempt  to  break  up  the  parade.     That  is  a 
mere  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  facts  which  I  stated. 

The  Chairman.  What  conversation  occurred  there  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Well,  it  was  rather  excited.  [Laughter.] 
This  man  yelled  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  turned  toward  him,  and  I 
said,  ^' We  will  not  get  out  of  the  way."  I  happened  to  have  a  good- 
sized  stick  in  mv  hand,  and  I  was  very  angry.  I  used  no  violent 
language,  thougn,  except  in  the  excitement  of  it  I  used  some. 
But  he  jumped  out,  as  1  said,  in  very  excited  way  and  showed  his 
badge,  and  ordered  his  chauffeur  to  proceed.  I  said,  **  You  will  not 
proceed;  you  will  not  run  over  this  parade."  He  had  no  right  to  do 
so,  because  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  police 
authorities  to  clear  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  this  parade.  I 
knew  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so.  We  stopped  him,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  left  at  that 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  he  had  done  to  the  parade 
back  of  you  ?    Had  they  been  compelled  to  yield  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that, 
except  that  he  tried  to  run  over  our  part  of  it.  He  came  up  from 
behind,  along  the  Une  of  parade. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Were  there  any  policemen  there  who  saw  it  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  A  lar^e  number  of  them.  That  is,  there 
was  a  large  number  of  police  m  the  immediate  vicinity  and  some 
right  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  they  interfere  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  None  whatever.  They  stood  there  and 
calmly  watched  the  altercation,  and  shortly  afterwards,  I  should  judge, 
directed  this  man  to  go  out.  At  least  he  did  ^o  out,  either  on  we 
pohce  direction  or  on  his  own  voUtion,  after  we  nad  started  along. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  take  any  of  the  numbers  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  took  quite  a  few  numbers. 

Senator  Dillingham.  WiQ  you  give  them  to  the  committee? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  will  say  that  I  will  give  them  to  the  com- 
mittee if  the  committee  insists  on  it.  I  will  say  preliminary,  though, 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  do  injury  to  individual  pohcemen,  because 
my  opinion  is  that  the  fault  comes  from  higher  authorities  on  the  police 
force.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  individual  policemen 
were  there  and  saw  this  altercation,  saw  this  action,  it  was  their  duty 
to  interfere? 

Senator  Poindexter.  The  committee  can  draw  their  conclusion  on 
that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  insist  on  the  numbers  being  given. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  the  numbers. 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  will  say  that  there  were  other  policemen 
there  whose  numbers  I  did  not  get.  The  numbers  which  1  will  give 
you  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  episode  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  along  a  line  within  two  blocks  from  that  after  we  had 
started  on.  I  at  that  time  determined  to  take  the  numbers  of  the 
policemen,  because  the  parade  had  been  halted  by  the  crowd  over- 
running it,  overrunning  its  line  of  march,  and  it  was  totally  unnecessary 
for  it  to  be  h^ted  in  that  way.  The  crowd,  as  I  will  show  from  a  few 
other  facts  which  I  will  state  in  a  moment,  could  have  been  kept 
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back.     In  fact,  it  was  kept  back    with  comparatively  little  effort. 
Further  along  up  the  street  there  was  a  space 

Senator  Dillingham.  T  will  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  you 
give  us  the  numbers  of  the  policemen  who  were  there  at  the  time  of 
the  altercation  with  the  manager  of  the  ambulance. 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  can  give  you  the  numbers  of  two  police 
sergeants,  and  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  police  sergeants  was 
immediately  present.  I  can  swear  that  he  was  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two,  and  T  can  identify  him  from  the  two  if  I  could  see  them. 
The  number  of  one  of  these  sergeants  was  39,  and  the  number  of  the 
other  sergeant  was  24.     I  wrote  them  down  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  One  or  the  other  of  them  was  present  wlien  this 
altercation  occurred  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes.  Both  of  them  were  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity.    One  of  them  was  immediately  present. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Senator,  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of' 
that  procession  did  you  observe  any  place  where  there  was  not  room 
enough  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd  that  were  pressing  upon  the  pro- 
cession into  which  they  might  not  have  retired  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  aid  not.  During  a  considerable  length  of 
the  course  of  the  parade  I  noticed  there  was  plenty  space  for  the 
entire  crowd  to  get  back,  because  I  saw  a  vehicle  going  at  full  speed — • 
a  horse  vehicle.  I  think  that  was  an  ambulance  going  in  an  opposite 
direction.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  it  because  I  thought  possi- 
bly somebody  had  been  hurt.  There  was  a  single  horse  hitched  to 
this  vehicle,  galloping  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  beyond  the  crowd 
that  was  in  contact  with  the  parade. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Between  them  and  the  sidewalk  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Between  them  and  the  sidewalk,  going 
toward  Peace  Monument.  Later  on  this  other  auto-ambulance  came 
up  through  the  parade. 

Senator  Pomerene.  To  your  right  or  left  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  To  my  rear. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  understand,  but  was  it  on  the  right  side  of 
the  procession  or  the  left  side  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  This  first  ambulance  that  was  galloping 
down  the  street  was  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to 
mv  left  as  I  was  facing  with  the  parade 

'The  numbers  of  these  policemen  are  613,  607,  599,  247,  183,  502, 
590,  455,  43,  62,  53,  595,  211,  404,  194,  460,  160,  482,  524,  229,  221, 
and  the  two  sergeants  whose  numbers  I  have  already  given — and 
I  will  say  there  were  others  there  whose  numbers  I  did  not  get. 
One  man  took  off  his  cap  and  held  it  down  as  I  was  taking  the 
numbers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Senator.  Senator  Dillingham 
has  to  leave  now,  but  we  will  try  to  nnish  this  pjart. 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  think  I  have  stated  in  substance  all  that 
I  have  to  state.  Later  on,  after  having  gone  to  the  end  of  the 
parade,  where  it  disbanded,  I  was  with  the  delegations  from  Congress 
and  there  was  a  very  large  part  of  the  parade  oack  of  us.  Another 
Member  of  Congress  and  myself  came  back  around  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  when  we  got  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  F  Street- — 
about  that  point — I  called  his  attention  to  the  remarkable  view 
there  was  from  there.     It  was  that  high  point  near  the  Treasury. 
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Down  the  Avenue  we  could  see  the  vast  crowd,  and  the  rear  part  or 
half  of  this  parade  comuig  up,  all  spread  out  there  Uke  a  panorama. 

Of  course  we  could  not  see  the  particular  details  of  it,  out  it  'was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  people  and  the  parade  were  all  mixed  up 
together,  so  that  it  did  not  looK  like  a  parade.  All  you  could  see  of 
the  parade  were  the  banners  and  floats  sticking  up  through  the 
crowd.  It  looked  like  a  mob,  with  the  crowd  completely  involved  in 
the  parade.  That  is  the  way  it  looked  from  the  place  we  were  stand- 
ing up  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Avenue.  Along  at  Tenth  Street,  or 
somewhere  in  that -vicinity,  the  lines  of  people  came  so  close  together 
at  one  point  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  parade  to  go  in  single  file. 

The  partv  I  was  with  went  in  single  me.  At  other  points  it  was 
wide  enough  to  go  two  abreast.  Up  to  near  this  point  there  had  been 
space  enough  for  four  or  five  to  go  abreast,  with  reasonable  space 
between  them.  But  I  will  say  that  even  where  it  was  that  way  the 
parade  would  have  been  much  better  and  had  a  much  better  appear- 
ance if  the  crowd  had  been  kept  farther  back,  so  that  they  could  see  the 
parade.  The  fringes  of  this  crowd  naturally  were  composed  of  young 
men  and  half -grown  boys.  Some  of  them  were  hostile,  some  of  them 
merely  attempting  to  be  witty  with  the  women.  That  part  of  it  I  do 
not  think  amounted  to  very  much  except  where  it  resulted  in  absolute 
insults  and  in  violence,  such  as  have  been  testified  to  here  this  after- 
noon. But  the  one  great  essential  fact  that  was  obvious  to  every- 
body, and  could  be  proven  by  a  thousand  witnesses  if  time  permitted 
to  take  the  testimony,  is  that  the  police  did  not  keep  the  crowd  back 
from  the  line  of  march  of  the  parade.  They  allowed  people  to  come 
in  contact  with  it  and  swarm  into  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pohce  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  observed  particularly  to  see — the  reason 
I  took  these  numbers  down  that  I  have  just  given  you  was  that  they 
were  not  making  any  effort.  If  they  had  been  making  any  effort 
to  keep  the  crowd  back  I  would  not  have  taken  the  numbers.  I  will 
say  in  regard  to  one  of  these  sergeants — I  think  it  was  one  near  this 
automobile — he  sat  looking  at  this  altercation  that  went  on,  saying 
nothing.  We  had  been  protesting  more  or  less  to  some  of  these  police- 
men, asking  them  what  the  trouble  was  with  the  police  force  and  why 
they  (lid  not  keep  this  crowd  back.  This  sergeant  came  along,  appar- 
ently having  heard  this  altercation,  and  began  vigorously  to  make  the 
crowd  stand  back.  When  he  tried  to  do  so  they  stood  back.  He  was 
the  only  man  among  all  those  who  were  along  that  point  who  was  mak- 
ing any  effort  whatever  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  There  was  a  police- 
man—and he  is  not  in  this  number,  because  it  was  a  little  after  that 
that  I  took  the  numbers — that  was  obviously  enjoying  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  parade.  He  was  standing  there  witn  his  nands  spread 
out  in  front  of  the  crowd,  with  a  leer  on  his  face.  Somebody  said, 
**Why  do  you  not  get  the  crowd  back?"  He  said,  '^Well,  we  will 
have  to  get  a  fire  hose  out  and  get  them  back,"  or  some  such  remark 
as  that.  He  was  not  moving.  So  it  was  with  the  others.  They 
were  just  standing  there,  not  attempting  to  do  anything.  Shortly 
after  that,  after  we  got  two  or  thi'ee  blocks  farther  to  the  west,  the 
poUce  got  active;  they  kept  the  crowd  back,  and  then  very  soon  we 
came  up  to  where  the  cavalrymen  were  and  they  kept  the  crowd 
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back  without  any  difficulty.  But  there  were  something  like  24  police- 
men along  a  space  there  of  about  two  blocks,  an  ample  number  to 
have  kept  the  crowd  back  if  they  had  tried,  but  they  were  making 
no  efforts  at  all  to  keep  them  back.     I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  Senator,  vou  say  ''24  policemen.^'  Twenty- 
four  policemen  between  what  points  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  can  not  be  accurate  between  what  jxnnts, 
but  they  were  within  two  blocks  of  the  point  where  this  altercation 
with  this  auto-ambulance  took  place — around  Tenth  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  WTiat  was  the  point  on  the  Avenue  at  which 
that  altercation  took  place  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  That  was  around  Tenth  Street — somew-here 
in  that  vicinitv. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  was  the  point  at  which  these  sergeants 
were  located — Nos.  39  and  24,  or  the  one  or  the  other? 

Senator  Poindexter.  There  were  both  in  close  proximity  to  that. 
One  of  them  was  immediately  present.     I  ^'ave  you  the  numbers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Xos.  89  and  24  were  the  numbers  you  ^ave. 

Senator  Poindexter.  Sergeant  No.  39  and  sergeant  No.  24. 
There  was  another  officer  there,  whom  I  do  not  think  I  gave  you — not 
where  the  automobile  was.  His  cap  was  marked  R.  43  R.  I  do  not 
know^  what  that  is. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  gave  us  some  numbers  here.  Were  those 
the  numbers  of  the  24  of  whom  you  have  spoken  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes;  those  are  the  numbers  of  the  24  police- 
men that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  these  poUcemen  who  bore  these  numbers 
in  uniform  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Not  plain-clothes  men  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Oh,  no.  A  full-dress  uniform,  with  frock 
coats  and  belts  and  caps.  The  uniforms  were  all  right,  but  the  police- 
men were  no  good.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  whether  there  were  cables 
along  the  line  of  march  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  did  not  along  the  main  line  of  march.  I 
did  notice  particularly  near  the  Peace  Monument  that  there  were  cables 
to  kecn>  the  crowd  back.  I  will  say  this  simply  as  corroborative  of 
what  I  personally  observed  after  we  had  gotten  up  into  the  march, 
as  I  have  described,  that  before  I  started  I  had  waited  at  the  Peace 
Monument  for  our  crowd  to  come  along  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  parade  was  late  in  starting.  It  did  not  start  at  3  o'clock.  It 
started  after  3  o'clock.  I  had  been  waiting  probably  half  an  hour 
before  that.  I  was  very  impatient  and  very  much  annoyed  after  it 
started  at  its  stopping  so  often.  It  would  start  and  go  a  little  way. 
Then  it  would  stop  and  wait  a  long  time.  It  was  a  continuous  series 
of  marching  a  little  way  and  stopping  again. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Senator,  I  should  like  to  be  a  Uttle  more  spe- 
cific as  to  one  or  two  things.  You  have  given  the  numbers  of  these 
officers  who  were  present,  and  apj)arently  in  charge  of  the  crowd. 
If  I  understand  you,  your  complaint  is  their  inactivity  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes;  that  is  my  c()m])laint,  and  that  is 
specific. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  You  also  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago 
that  you  did  not  care  to  give  these  numbers  because  you  thought  the 
difficulty  was  with  the  men  higher  up  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Will  you  explain  your  reasons  for  giving  that 
conclusion  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  am  very  glad  to  do  that,  although  that  is 
largely  by  way  of  deduction  from  facts. 

wSienator  Pomerene.  That  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  If 
there  are  any  specific  facts  which  will  fasten  this  responsibility  upon 
the  officers  higher  up.  that  is  what  we  want  to  know.  In  other  words, 
we  want  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  this  condition,  if  anyone  is 
responsible  for  it. 

Senator  Poindexter.  In  the  first  place,  the  police  were  there  to 
protect  this  parade  from  the  crowd.  They  were  aware,  I  assume, 
that  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  practically  turning  over  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  the  parade  for  the  time  being.  Those  being  the 
conditions,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  that  the  entire  police 
force — the  individual  members  of  the  police  force — would  fail  to 
perform  their  duty  unless  they  knew  they  were  going  to  be  protected 
m  their  failure  to  perform  it.  That  is  one  reason  I  made  that  asser- 
tion. The  other  reason  was  that  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that 
the  chief  of  police  was  opposed  to  stopping  traific  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  I  can  not  state  that  as  a  fact,  but  whether  he  was  or  not 
can  be  easily  verified.  I  am  informed  that  his  advice  was  against  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  through  Congress,  so  that  he  was  hostile 
toward  the  conditions  which  Congress  authorized.  Then  the  entire 
failure  to  carry  out,  to  execute  that  resolution,  when  it  could  have 
been  so  easilv  executed,  convinces  me  that  the  authorities  of  the 
police  force  above  the  individual  members  made  no  effort  to  protect 
the  parade. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  your  thought  that  this  was  due  to  a 
spirit  of  indifference  or  a  preconceived  design  to  have  the  parade 
interfered  with  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Both,  I  think.    I  think  it  was  a  spirit 

Senator  Pomerene.  Give  us  the  facts  upon  which  you  base  your 
conclusion. 

Senator  Poindexter.  The  facts  are  that  an  auto-ambulance  was 
allowed  by  the  police,  without  protest  or  objection,  to  run  through 
the  parade.  That  is  one  fact.  If  the  police  had  been  instructed  to 
keep  traffic  off  of  the  Avenue  as  they  had  been  directed  to  do,  they 
would  have  kept  this  ambulance  from  running  through  the  parade. 
That  is  one  fact.  The  whole  condition  existing  there  constitutes  a 
fact — a  patent,  obvious  fact. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  this  a  Red  Cross  ambulance,  do  you 
know  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  am  not  sm^e  whether  or  not  it  was  a  Red 
Cross  ambulance.  It  was  a  light-colored  ambulance.  I  think  it  was 
a  Red  Cross,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  were  a 
number  of  Red  Cross  ambulances  which  had  the  right  of  wav  along 
the  route  of  the  parade.  If  I  understood  your  statement  awnile  ago 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  this  particular  ambulance  went  direcuy 
through  the  line  of  march  among  the  paraders.  Do  I  understand  you 
correctly  ? 
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Mr.  PoiNDEXTER.  Right  through  the  paraders.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  plain  about  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  lengthwise  of  the  parade  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Lengthwise  of  the  parade.  It  came  up 
from  behind  us  and  attempted  to  run  over  us.  They  ordered  us  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  when  we  refused  to  do  it  the  aoctor  in  charge 
ordered  the  chauffeur  to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  would  seem  to  be  apparent,  then,  that 
these  men  in  charge  of  this  particular  ambulance  were  at  fault  in  the 
particulars  you  have  indicated  by  your  testimony? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  he  had  any 
authority,  express  or  implied,  from  the  powers  above  to  do  those 
particular  acts? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes;  because  all  the  policemen  along  there, 
100  or  so  policemen,  allowed  him  to  do  so,  ana  made  no  objection  to 
it.     The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  this  man 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  would  indicate,  then,  a  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  those  officers  who  were  there  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  is  to 
show  what,  if  any,  authority  these  men  who  were  there  at  that  time 
had  for  this  action,  or,  rather,  inaction. 

Senator  Poindexter.  As  I  stated  a  minute  ago,  that  was  a  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  from  the  circumstances.  I  will  add  further,  as  to  one 
of  the  reasons  for  that  statement,  that  if  an  entire  police  force,  or 
large  part  of  it — such  part  of  it  as  was  stationed  along  the  line  of  this 
parade — disobeys  orders  in  a  flagrant  manner  you  would  suppose 
that  they  would  be  disciplined  for  it.  I  have  heard  of  none  of  tnem 
being  disciplined  by  the  chief  of  police.  I  have  heard  of  no  reproof 
from  him  to  them  for  what  they  did.  In  many  cities  it  would  be  a 
ground  for  discharge  from  the  police  force  where  they  willfully  neglect 
to  perform  their  duty. 

senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  know  whether  the  department  has 
taken  any  action  in  that  behalf  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes;  I  do.  I  have  read  at  least  in  the  pub- 
lic press — I  have  not  undertaken  to  run  it  down  in  the  form  of  evi- 
dence— that  the  chief  of  police  vindicates  the- officers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  what  I  am  trving  to  get  at.  You  are 
an  attorney,  and  of  course  understand  the  difference  between  direct 
evidence  and 

Senator  Poindexter.  Just  let  me  finish  my  statement.  Being  an 
attorney,  I  should  like  to  finish  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Senator  Poindexter.  The  chief  of  police,  apparently,  has  published 
in  the  newspapers  an  excuse  in  justification  for  the  conditions  existing 
there,  instead  of  reproving  them  for  it. 

Now,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  further  question. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  am  simply  trying  to  fasten  the  responsibility, 
if  we  can,  upon  the  parties  who  ought  to  be  responsible  for  this.  The 
committee  is  ^ere 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  am  mighty  glad  you  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  should  regret  it  if  you  had  any  other  idea  in 
your  mind,  because  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  every  member  of  the 
committee  to  get  at  the  facts,  whatever  they  may  be. 
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Senator  Poindexter.  What  I  meant  was  that  I  was  glad  if  you  do 
agree  with  me  that  it  is — that  the  people  that  ought  to  lie  held 
responsible  are  not  the  individual  policemen — if  they  were  acting 
unaer  some  understanding  or  under  some  permit  from  Higher  authori- 
ties, who  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  were  not  expected  to 
protect  the  parade. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  know — whether 
or  not  that  authority  was  given  by  somebody  higher  up.  That  is 
the  important  thing  about  it. 

Senator  Poindexter.  My  opinion  is  that  whether  or  not  it  was 
givea  expressly,  there  was  an  undei'standing  among  them  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  their  inactivity  and  negligence. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  further  reasons  that  you  can 
give  for  that  conclusion  thatthev  would  be  supported  in  tlieir  con- 
duct ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  By  the  fact  that  they  were  supported  in  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  am  directing  my  inquiry  now  to  your  charge 
that  the  powers  above  were  responsible  for  tiiis. 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  stated  that  my  opinion  was  that  the  powers 
above  were  responsible  for  it.  My  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  powers 
above  assuming  responsibility  for  it.  They  voluntarily  have  done 
that,  and  having  assumed  it,  they  ought  to  be  held  to  their  own 
assumption. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  mean  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
what  was  in  fact  done  i 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes;  they  have  done  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Through  these  printed  statements  that  you 
speak  of  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Tliat  is  what  vou  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes, 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  to  nothing  else  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  C'hairman.  Senator,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  3'ou  thought 
you  could  identify  this  ambulance,  or  ambulance  man? 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  could  identify  the  ambulance  man  if  I 
could  see  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  thou^jht  vou  said  there  were  some  facts  bv  which 
you  could. 

Senator  Poindexter.  What  I  meant  was — what  I  said  was  that 
he  could  be  identified  through  the  policemen  who  were  there,  whose 
numbers  I  have  given  you. 

Senator  Pomerene.  By  the  way,  did  you  get  the  number  of  the 
ambulance  ? 

Senator  Poindexter.  Xo. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  imagine  there  is  a  number  on  that,  as  there 
is  on  all  machines.  I  assume  there  is  a  niiml)er  on  that  ambulance, 
as  there  would  be  on  all  machines. 

Senator  Poindexter.  I  did  not  notice  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
number. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Senator.  The  committee  feels  that 
we  have  had  sufhcient  evidence  to  show  the  conditions  on  the  Avenue 
when  this  parade  was  going  on.     We  do  not  care  to  accumulate  more 
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evidence  along  that  line.  What  we  do  want,  however,  is  any  evidence 
that  can  be  secured  fixing  as  definitely  as  possible  the  responsibility 
for  this  deplorable,  and  I  might  say  outrageous,  condition  of  things 
that  happened  on  that  day.  If  there  is  anyone  who  can  furnish  any 
evidence  of  that  kind  to  the  committee,  the  committee  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  it.  We  will  not  be  able  to  continue  this  session,  but  we 
will  meet  Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock.  We  can  not  meet  to- 
morrow because  of  other  meetings  that  we  have.  We  will  expect 
to  have  here  the  chief  of  police  on  that  occasion,  and  probably  the 
commissioner  having  charge  of  the  police  department.  Anyone  else 
who  has  any  information  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  their  names  so  as  to  get  at  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  matter. 

Senator  Poindexter.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  Senator 
Pomerene's  questions  as  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  authorities  in  the 
inactivity  and  neglect  of  the  police,  I  am  given  the  name  of  Thomas 
B.  English,  District  of  ColuniDia  Office  Building,  as  being  a  material 
witness  on  that  point,  and  I  should  like  him  to  be  summoned.  I 
can  not  say  myself  what  his  testimonv  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  see  that  he  is  brought  here. 

Mrs.  Weed.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conversation  with  Senator  Dilling- 
liam,  Miss  Foley  was  recounting  to  him  some  incidents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  is  going  to  look  into  that. 

Mrs.  Weed.  He  asked  me  to  bring  tnose  addresses.  I  endeavored 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  them  here  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  just  take  them,  then. 

Mrs.  Weed.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  182D  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Foley,  585  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Miss  Foley 
asked  me  to  sajr  this  morning  that  she  was  willing,  if  it  was  desirea, 
to  make  affidavit  in  Boston. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Will  the  testimony  of  these  ladies  be  simply 
as  to  the  conditions  described  here  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  No;  as  to  the  four  visits  they  made  in  one  day  to 
police  headquarters,  to  transact  business,  and  the  manner  in  wnich 
they  were  received  by  officials  at  the  police  department. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MBS.  SABA  T.  MOLLEB,  HABTFOBD,  GOlTISr. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mrs.  Moller? 

Mrs.  Moller.  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Chairman.  State  briefly  just  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Moller.  I  spoke  to  a  poUce  officer  yesterday  about  keeping 
order  at  a  street  meeting,  and  1  said,  *^  You  must  be  very  careful  after 
this  to  keep  order  at  street  meetings,  because  of  the  behavior  of  the 
police  on  Monday."  He  said  that  w^as  Maj.  Sylvester's  fault,  that 
*^^we  did  as  we  were  ordered  to  do.'' 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  thus  police  oflicer? 

Mrs.  Moller.  I  could  identify  nim,  but  of  course  that  would  be 
verv  hard  for  him.     I  do  not  know  his  number. 

'fhe  Chairman.  A  police  oflicer  who  makes  a  charge  of  that  kind 
against  his  chief  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  committee.     We  want 
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Mr.  Canfield.  I  saw  the  eflFort  that  was  made  in  advance  of  the 
sound  of  bands,  as  if  a  parade  were  coming  somewhere  far  away.  A 
single  officer  made  his  way  from  the  direction  of  the  Capitol  and 
forced  his  way  and  worked  his  way  along  through  the  crowd  to  the 
eflFect  that  he  worked  his  horse  throug:h,  nimself  through  for  a  ways, 
then  came  back.  No  one  was  following  him;  he  turned  again  and 
went  out  of  my  sight.  I  did  not  see  him  again.  A  Uttle  later  two  horse- 
men appeared.  Their  experience  w^as  aoout  the  same.  They  could 
only  go  as  they  forced  or  picked  their  w^  through  and  could  not 
ride  side  by  side,  but  had  to  fall  in  single  nle.  They  made  a  consid- 
erable blustering  and  motioning  back  to  the  crowd,  but  it  had  no 
effect  on  it  whatever.  Later,  the  woman  leader  of  the  parade,  as  I 
supposed,  managed  to  reach  that  point,  and  from  that  on  there  was 
a  struggle  to  get  through;  here  ana  there  a  marshal,  and  later  on  some 
floats  got  to  tnat  point.  I  made  up  my  mind  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  further   and  i  went  away. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  facts  it  would  be  well 
for  this  committee  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Canfield.  Well,  in  regard  to  the  preparations  for  the  parade: 
There  was  no  roping  of  the  street  there  or  cable,  unless  it  had  been 
put  up  and  fallen  down,  because  I  passed  pretty  generally  over  from 
Third  to  Thirteenth  Street  in  front  of  the  post  office  in  my  efforts  to 
see  what  the  situation  was,  and  there  was  no  obstruction  m  the  way. 
The  street  was  absolutely  packed  with  people  from  curb  to  curb  all 
the  time  I  was  on  the  ground  until  after  this  starting  of  the  parade; 
then  I  went  away.  The  street  in  front  of  the  Ralei|;h,  along  on 
Twelfth  Street,  was  free  of  people,  so  much  so  that  I  drove  my  cab 
from  that  point  when  I  came  irom  the  train  late,  and  I  was  con- 
stantly there  before  the  entrance  to  the  hotel,  so  if  the  people  had 
been  kept  out  of  the  street  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  put  them  back 
in  the  side  streets.  That  was  about  the  same  condition  at  Thirteenth 
Street. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  numbers  of  these  pohcemen  ? 

Ml'.  Canfield.  As  I  went  away  a  little  from  the  ofl[icer  I  had 
spoken  to  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  see  if  I  could  locate  him. 
r  observed  him  and  liis  dross,  and  I  caught  the  figure  4  of  liis  badge, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  beginning  of  400,  but  he  turned  at  that  time, 
and  there  was  a  dense  crowd  between  us,  and  I  did  not  make  any 
other  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  were  these  policemen  doing  ? 

Mr.  Canfield.  Standing  there.  One  man  was  vigorously  chewing 
tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Mr.  Canfield.  No,  sir;  doing  notliing,  apparentty,  but  enjo^nng 
the  crowd,  the  same  as  the  rest. 

The  Chairman.  Standing  in  and  as  a  part  of  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Canfield.  Aj^parently  so. 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  to  say  this:  That  if  anyone  desires  to  have 
any  question  asked  of  the  witness,  if  they  will  send  the  cjuestion  to 
either  member  of  the  committee  on  paper  such  question  will  be 
asked  at  any  time. 
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TESTIMOmr  OF  GOMMODOBE  W.  S.  MOOEE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer,  Com- 
modore. 

Commodore  Moore.  W.  S.  Moore. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  In  Washington  during  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  here  on  the  day  of  the  3d  of  March? 

Commodore  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  facts  in  connection  with  this 
parade  that  you  think  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Just  take  your  own  way  and  tell  us. 

Commodore  Moore.  Nothing  in  connection  with  the  parade  that  I 
wish  to  speak  upon,  but  what  occurred  on  Saturday,  March  1.  I 
was  askea  by  Miss  Hazel  McCreary,  who  had  charge  of  that  part  of 
the  pageant  which  appeared  on  the  south  Treasury  steps — sne  told 
me  she  had  been  to  see  Maj.  Sylvester  and  had  asked  his  protection 
for  Saturday  afternoon,  in  order  that  she  might  hold  a  rehearsal. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  relate  what  she  said  or  what  he  said. 

Commodore  Moore.  No  ;  but  I  am  iust  giving  you  the  motive. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  went  at  ner  request"  did  you  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  I  went  at  her  request. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  happened  between  you  and  Maj. 
Sylvester. 

Commodore  Moore.  I  went  to  the  office  of  Maj.  Sylvester  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  give  the  protection  which  had  been  requested 
in  order  that  rehearsal  might  be  held  on  the  south  Treasury  steps. 
He  told  me  that  he  could  not  do  it;  that  it  would  require  too  many 
policemen. 

The  Chairman.  Relate,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  exact  conversa- 
tion which  took  place. 

Commodore  Moore.  That  he  did  not  think  that  was  in  his  juris- 
diction anyway.  The  steps  of  the  Treasury  were  not  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion. I  told  him  it  was  not  on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury,  but  it  was 
to  keep  the  crowd  away  in  the  streets  from  the  steps  of  the  Treasury. 
He  told  me  no;  that  he  could  not  give  that  protection.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  women's  cause  had  his  sympathy,  but  he 
disapproved  of  their  methods.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  not  give 
the  protection  the  women  would  have  to  protect  themselves.  He 
referred  me  to  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  asked  me 
to  go  there  and  get  the  protection  I  asked  for.  I  left  under  the 
impression  that  ilaj.  Sylvester  did  not  intend  to  give  any  protection 
that  he  was  not  forced  to  give. 
■    The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  actually  occurred.  Commodore. 

Commodore  Moore.  I  then  left  his  office  and  went  to  the  superin* 
tendent  of  the  building  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He  told  me 
he  had  neither  money  nor  men  to  give  the  protection. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  relate  what  happened  there. 

Commodore  Moore.  Well,  I  got  a  rope,  and  the  women  protected 
themselves.     That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  Maj.  Sylvester  in  reference  to  pro- 
tection for  the  parade  generally  along  rennsylvania  Avenue  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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The  Chairman.  You  simply  conferred  with  him  in  regard  to  pro- 
tection for  those  who  would  be  on  the  Treasury  steps  t 

Commodore  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  now  related  substantially  all  that 
occurred  between  you  and  Maj.  Sylvester,  have  you  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  wish  also  to  relate  that  on  the 
day  of  March  3  I  went  to  Maj.  Sylvester's  office  with  a  lady,  the 
mother  of  Miss  McCreary,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  preparations 
Were  being  made  for  the  protection  on  March  3.  I  was  told  I  could 
not  see  Maj.  Sylvester. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  The  captain  at  the  door  just  outside  the  office. 
He  was  not  courteous.  His  attitude  toward  the  lady  who  accompa- 
nied me  was  not  that  of  a  gentleman. 

The  ('HAiRMAN.  Tell  us  exactly  what  this  attitude  was;  what  he 
did? 

Commodore  Moore.  He  was  very  brusque,  and  I  should  say  dis- 
courteous in  his  answers  to  her  questions  for  information  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  to  protect  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  during  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  was  he  discourteous  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  By  his  attitude  and  short  manner.  "I  tell 
you/'  this  lady  said  to  me,  ''I  am  glad  you  were  with  me,  because  I 
should  have  been  frightened  by  that  man's  manner." 

The  Chairman.  Did  she  say  that  in  his  presence? 

Commodore  Moore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  you  left  his  office? 

Commodore  Moore.  That  was  after  we  left. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  not  tell  us  what  he  said  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  He  tlien  took  the  roll  and  showed  us  what 
preparation  had  been  made,  and  referred  us  to  Capt.  Doyle,  I  think 
was  the  title  of  the  officer,  who  had  charge  of  that  division  of  the 
Avenue.     We  then  left  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Commodore,  I  wish  you  to  state  what  he  actually 
said,  or  what  he  actually  did  to  make  you  think  he  was  discourteous. 

Commodore  Moore.  I  received  the  impression  from  his  discour- 
teous manner,  which  was  very  evident. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  you  to  state  what  his  manner  was  that 
gave  you  this  impression.     What  did  he  say,  and  how  did  he  sajr  it  1 

Commodore  Moore.  His  answer  to  her  was  as  if  she  had  no  right 
to  ask  any  questions  on  that  point.  What  he  said  was  to  answer  that 
the  protection  would  be  given,  and  he  referred  to  a  list  that  he  had 
in  his  hand. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  nothing  about  that  which  was  dis- 
courteous, was  there  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  Except  that  the  woman  began  to  think  she 
had  better  get  out,  because  of  his  manner.  It  is  the  manner  I  refer 
to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  of  course,  did  not  see  this. 

Commodore  Moore.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  does  not  know  what  the  acts  were 
which  created  that  impression,  and  we  want  you  to  tell  us  what  they 
were. 

Commodore  Moore.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  the  man 
was  sharp,  and  what  he  said,  he  said  evidently  with  a  disposition  to 
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discourage  any  questions.  He  answered  the  questions,  but  he  did  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  frighten  the  women  so  that  we  got  out  very 
quickly,  and  then,  as  she  went  out,  she  said,  ''I  am  gmd  you  were 
with  me,  because  that  man  frightened  me/' 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  use  any  discourteous  language  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  simply  his  sharp,  short,  brusque  way  of 
speaking,  was  it  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  evidently  discourteous. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  was  his  ordinary 
manner  of  speaking,  do  you  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  I  never  heard  a  policeman  speak  that  way 
before  to  any  body,  man  or  woman. 

Senator  Dillingham.  On  what  dav  was  it  you  had  this  interview, 
when  you  sought  this  interview  with  the  superintendent,  to  which 
you  have  just  referred  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  March  1. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  that  was  to  ascertain  what  protection 
would  be  given  on  Monday,  was  it  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  No,  sir;  to  ascertain  what  protection  would 
be  given  on  that  afternoon. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  understand  that,  but  now  I  am  speaking 
about  the  later  incident  when  you  went  with  this  lady.  .  I  have  for- 
gotten the  date. 

Commodore  Moore.  That  was  on  March  3. 

Senator  Dillingham.  On  the  day  of  the  parade  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  On  the  day  of  the  parade;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  time  in  the  day  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  It  was  before  12  o'clock.  It  was,  I  think, 
about  10  o'clock. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  object  then  was  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  protection  oi  the  parade  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  And  what  arrangements  had  been  made. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  what  arrangements  had  been  made  ? 

Commodore  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  All,  Commodore. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  HEITBT  D.  PIEKCE,  IVDIANAPOLK,  IflfD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Henry  D.  Pierce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  some  facts  in  connection  with  this  parade 
that  you  think  the  committee  ought  to  have,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible to  state  them. 

Mr.  Pierce.  My  son  and  I — who  is  here — entered  the  procession 
near  the  post  office,  with  great  difficulty  passing  through  the  crowd, 
which  reached  nearly  from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk  about  the  Willard 
Hotel,  or  up  to  that  space  very  closely  in  front  of  the  Willard  Hotel; 
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at  all  events,  on  that  square.  My  son  spoke  in  my  hearing.  I  heard 
him  speak  to  a  policeman,  and  fie  said  to  him:  *'How  can  you  take 
care  of  this  procession  when  it  comes  along  ?  How  can  it  get  through 
such  a  crowd  as  this  ?"  With  ^eat  indifference  and  a  toss  of  his  head, 
repJied:  ''Ah,  well,  we  will  strmg  them  up  on  the  wires." 

The  Chairman.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  It  was  shortly  before  the  procession  was  in  sight,  with 
reference  to  time;  it  was  this  close  that  we  managed  to  make  our  wav 
to  a  stand  which  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  Treasury  Building,  and, 
looking  forward  with  our  glasses  with  a  sweep  of  the  procession,  at 
that  time  we  could  not  see  anything  of  the  procession,  but  saw  a  com- 
motion toward  the  Capitol,  which  must  have  been  about  the  time  the 
procession  was  moving  westward  before  the  Capitol  front. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  number  of  the  policeman? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  did  not,  I  very  much  re^et  to  say,  not  expecting 
to  be  in  Washington.  I  did  not  do  anything  of  that  sort.  I  could 
identify  him  if  I  saw  him,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Passing  on  a  uttle  farther  and  taking  the  stand,  later 
we  found  it  profitable  to  us  to  go  down  and  protest  with  such  officers 
as  we  found  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  stand,  at  the  way  in  which 
the  procession  itself  was  being  narrowed  and  crowded  in.  At  that 
point  I  heard  one  of  the  n^gers  speak  up  to  a  large  woman  who  vras 
passing — I  do  not  at  this  moment  know  who  it  was,  but  she  was  a  person 
of  full  habit — a  woman,  and  he  called  out  to  her  in  a  way — well,  I 
must  not  give  my  opinion,  of  course,  I  know  better,  but  I  heard  him 
call  out  to  her  this  expression:  **Well,  aunty,  I  think  you  are  going 
to  have  a  baby.''  There  was  a  poHceman  standing  near  by  and  I 
turned  to  him  Avith  great  astonishment  to  think  he  did  not  interfere — 
with  difficulty  I  repressed  some  earnestness.  And  let  me  add  here 
in  the  record  that  1  am  not  in  favor  of  suffrage;  I  am  simply  here  as 
a  volunteer  and  no  woman  knows  I  have  come  here.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  I  really  have  no  antipathy  to  suffrage.  If  you  find  me  out 
of  order,  stop  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  the  facts  in  this  connection  with  the 
parade.     What  did  this  poUceman  say  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  He  just  laughed;  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  No;  I  did  not,  ana  the  reason  I  did  not,  I  started  to 
him,  but  just  then  a  Mre.  Blach  in  the  procession,  a  lady  I  knew, 
spoke  to  me  and  I  went  to  her,  and  when  I  came  back  I  could  not 
fmd  that  policeman.  If  I  could  have  found  him  I  would  have  spoken 
to  him,  because  I  thought  that  nigger  should  have  been  struck. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  this  policeman  saw  this  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  such  a  position  he  could  have  seen  it  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Absolutely.  lie  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  it,  and 
laiiffhed  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  policeman  doing  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  He  was  simply  standing  there,  not  in  the  front  line, 
even.  He  was  allowing  tne  crowd  to  push  on  him  and  showed 
indifference  to  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  not  had  on  a  uniform  to  indicate  he  was 
a  policeman,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  you  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  force,  was  there  i 
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ilr.  Pierce.  His  uniform  distinguished  him. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  was  not  making  any  attempt. 
People  marching  alongside  of  certain  floats  were  forced  along  so  that 
one  woman  standing  near  me  was  almost  run  over  by  the  wheels  of 
one  of  the  floats,  and  that  policeman  was  near  enough  to  have  reached 
that  crowd  to  have  prevented  her  beine  struck  by  the  wheel. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  was  that? 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  was  almost  exactly  south,  if  I  have  the  points  of 
the  compass  right.  Yes,  it  was  south  of  that  Treasury  stand.  You 
went  down  to  the  west  as  you  left  the  stand,  which  we  did.  At 
another  point,  a  little  west  of  that,  when  I  followed  this  Mrs.  Blach, 
by  way  of  explanation,  as  much  as  200  feet  west,  I  fell  in  beside  a 
woman  who  turned  around  and  said,  ^^That  nigger  insulted  us." 
Then  she  made  some  remark  about  having  come  from  Kentucky  and 
what  they  would  do  there.  That  is  not  pertinent  here,  of  courae.  I 
turned  around  quickly  and  the  nigger  was  clapping  his  hands  and 
laughing,  and  the  policeman  at  this  time  was  not  showing  any  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  but  turned  around  in  a  stolid  sort  of  way  and  looked  at 
the  negro.  He  may  or  may  not  have  heard  it,  but  this  woman  spoke 
very  loud.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  could  have  failed  to  nave 
heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  nothing  to  the  policeman  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  No.  The  reason  was  very  plain  why  I  did  not.  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  it.  Here  1  was  meeting;  people  I 
knew,  this  Mrs.  Blach,  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  a 
woman  who  has  been  in  our  house  to  visit,  and  I  felt  for  a  moment  an 
obligation  paramount  to  what  afterwards  aroused  tremendous  indig- 
nation, and  which  brings  me  here,  a  pure  volunteer. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  want  to  say  something  more,  which  I  think  is  only 
fair,  that  a  little  later,  or  was  it  before,  I  believe  it  was  just  before,  we 
took  our  seats  at  the  stand,  I  saw  an  officer.  I  said,  ^*Is  not  that 
Maj.  Svlvester?''  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say  this,  and  you 
may  disregard  it  if  you  like — and  they  said,  ^' Yes."  Well,  I  think 
I  Have  met  him  just  otice  hurriedly,  and  I  asked:  ^*Is  that  Maj. 
Sylvester?"  '*Yes,''  the  reply  was.  '^Well,  he  seems  to  be  doing 
what  he  can  personally  to  clear  the  way  for  them."  ^^Yes,"  That 
was  just  before 

The  Chairman.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  He  was  trying  to  get  motions  to  some — not  exactly  to 
the  crowd,  but  motions  to  some  of  his,  I  should  say,  inspectors,  people 
under  him,  at  all  events.  Maybe  I  had  better  not  use  that  word, 
but  people  under  him.  I  mean  the  police  force.  He  was  endeavoring 
to  make  motions  to  them,  as  though  he  was  trying  to  clear  a  way,  and 
I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  because  an  officer  there,  near  whom 
I  was  standing,  turned  around  and  said  ''Yes.''  Maj.  Sylvester  was 
doing  his  best  to  clear  a  way.  My  opinion,  perhaps,  is  not  worth 
anvthing. 

The  CSi^RMAX.  Did  he  appear  to  be  giving  any  orders  to  the 
policemen  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  was  not  close  enough  to  see  or  hear  him. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  horseback  or  afoot  ? 
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Mr.  Pierce.  He  was  horseback  and  motioning  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  to  those  men  over  there  to  get  those  people  out  of  the 
way.  In  other  words,  he  seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to  clear  a  passage 
by  giving  commands  to  people  under  him.  who  should  have  done  it. 
The  fault  plainly  lay,  within  my  observation  and  experience  with 
the  men  of  the  line,  so  far  as  I  saw  them.  One  of  the  men  who  wore 
what  I  should  call  a  sergeant's  insignia,  appeared  also  to  be  doing 
what  he  could,  but  the  men  of  the  line,  the  j)olicemen  of  the  ranks, 
such  as  I  have  described  to  you,  seemed  not  only  to  be  absolutely 
indiflFerent  to  the  procession  and  careless  of  the  crowd  pushing  them, 
but  seemed  to  enjoy  all  the  ribald  jokes  and  laughter  and  part  par- 
ticipated in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  seem  to  disobey  the  orders  of  these 
officers  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  should  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  they  did  absolutely, 
at  the  point  I  saw  the  major.  The  minute  ms  back  was  turned  they 
turned  around.  The  one  particular  man,  near  whom  I  was,  seem^ 
to  look  at  the  major  with  great  attention  for  a  moment,  then  when 
the  major  passed  bv,  if  it  was  he,  and  I  think  it  was,  though  I  never 
saw  him  but  once,  tnen  he  was  a  man  of  the  crowd  after  that.  I  have 
no  acquaintance  with  Maj.  Sylvester  and  I  am  not  here  in  his  behalf 
or  against  him;  I  am  here  as  a  citizen,  volunteering,  out  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  treatment  women  received ;  the  treatment  they  received, 
not  as  suffragettes,  but  as  women. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  vou  have  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  so.  Rfy  son  is  here  and  will  corroborate  what 
I  have  stated.    May  I  have  that  letter  ?    It  is  entirely  personal. 

The  Chairman,   i  es. 

Mr.  Pierce.  My  son  is  Henry  Pierce,  jr.,  if  you  wish  to  hear  him, 
otherwise  we  will  take  a  train. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  BEV.  J.  HEJOTING  NELMS,  WASHINOTOIT,  D.  G. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Xelms.  My  name  is  J.  Henning  Nelms. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? 

Mr.  Xelms.  1121  Twelfth  Street  XW. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Xelms.  Clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  this  parade  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  X^elms.  At  onlv  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Xelms.  From  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Peace  Monument,  or 
to  as  near  the  Peace  Monument  as  the  police  would  let  me  go. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  particular  facts  you  think  ought  to 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ?     If  so,  state  them. 

Mr.  Xelms.  I  will  tell  you  the  facts,  then  you  can  judge  of  them. 
I  came  down  to  see  the  parade  to  Fourteenth  Street,  according  to  my 
recollection  at  about  2  o'clock.  I  found  it  blocked.  1  worked  my 
way  through  down  toward  the  Peace  Monument.  I  suppose  I  had 
gone  two  or  three  squares,  or  maybe  two  squares,  when  I  found  I 
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would  not  get  to  the  Peace  Monument  by  3  oVlock,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  the  begmning  of  the  parade,  because  I  had  a  Lenten  service  at  a 
quarter  before  5  o'clock,  so  I  would  have  to  leave  about  4  o'clock  to 
go  to  that  service.  I  then  got  on  a  car  so  as  to  ride  through  the 
crowd,  and  the  Avenue  was  blocked  so  closely  on  each  side  that  I  had 
ridden  probably  one  square  when  an  automobile  passed  right  by  the 
car.     The  automobile  was  driven  by  Dr.  Arthur  Hooe,  and  some 

fentleman  was  with  him  to  whom  he  introduced  me,  but  whose  name 
have  forgotten.  Then  we  went  in  the  automobile,  very  slowly 
down. 

We  could  not  go  fast  as  the  Avenue  was  so  crowded,  but  we  went 
very  slowly  down,  and  every  now  and  then  a  policeman  would  tell 
us  to  get  out  of  there;  would  say,  ''Go  up  the  first  street  you  come  to. 
You  must  get  out."  Dr.  Hooe  tried  verv  hard  to  get  out,  and  it  was 
so  blocked  that  it  was  utterly  impossible.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we 
wanted  to  get  out  very  badly.  We  would  just  as  lief  not  get  out  if 
we  could  help  it.  We  went  close  down  the  side  where  the  crowd  had 
come  up  to,  and  we  had  got  to  probably  Four-and-a-half  Street, 
something  like  that;  at  any  rate  it  was  somewhere  this  side  of  the 
Peace  Monument.  I  do  not  know  what  number  it  would  be  there. 
In  other  words,  we  got  to  where  the  line  of  the  policemen's  automo-. 
biles  were  standing.  We  got  very  nearly  there.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Johnston  came  around  anacame  up  to  me  and  said,  ''Your  car  must 
move."  I  said,  ''The  policemen  have  told  us  to  go  through  this  way 
around  South  Washington.  We  can  not  get  through.  Then  he 
said:  "You  had  better  turn  and  come  right  behind  us  in  this  wedge 
and  help  us  as  we  go  up,  but  you  can  not  go  ahead  and  you  must  stav 
up  here  with  us."  So  we  turned  and  Dr.  Hooe  drove  his  car.  It 
gave  me  a  splendid  position,  because  I  did  not  have  to  drive  the  car, 
and  I  stood  on  the  bottom  of  the  car,  or  on  my  knees  in  the  back  of 
the  car,  and  looked  back  toward  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  this? 

ilr.  Nelms.  I  started  down  there  I  should  say  at  about  a  quarter 
before  3.  I  think  I  got  down  there  about  5  or  10  minutes  before  3 
o'clock — I  mean  past  2, 1  meant  to  say.  They  got  dow^n  there  about 
3  o'clock,  and  I  was  stationed  right  in  line  and  a  IHtle  to  the  oblique 
of  the  line  of  automobiles  that  were  coming  up  to  break  the  way  lor 
the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Xelms.  I  can  not  locate  the  point.  It  was  near  the  Peace 
Monument.  A  lady — I  am  told  it  was  Mrs.  Burleson— was  probably 
50  yards  from  this  car. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner  Johnston  was  there,  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Xelms.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  He  was  as  busy  as  he  could  be  trying  to  get  the  crowd 
not  to  come  beyond  that  point  and  to  stand  back  clear,  and  was  talk^ 
ingto  the  men  to  get  them  to  keep  the  people  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  giving  any  orders  to  the  police  ? 

Mr.  Xelms.  I  was  not  close  enough  to  hear  what  orders  were 

given.     I  just  saw  him  go  toward  the  crowd  itself  and  then  wave  hia 
and  to  the  police,  as  though  he  were  giving  an  order.     I  do  not 
recall  that  I  heard  him  give  an  order. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  afoot  or  horseback  ? 
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Mr.  Xelms.  He  was  afoot,  but  he  was  riding  in  a  car  as  we  came 
up. 

The  Chairman.  In  his  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  suppose  it  was  his  car.  It  was  an  automobile.  He 
Was  in  that  car  part  of  the  time,  and  he  was  frequently  on  foot  help- 
ing keep  the  crowd  back  and  ordering  the  procession  of  these  auto- 
mobiles which  were  breaking  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  front  of  the  procession,  was  he,  with 
these  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Oh,  yes;  he  was.  There  was  no  one  between  us. 
There  was  no  one  between  the  automobiles  and  the  front  of  the  pro- 
cession, except  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Commissioner  Johnston  in  the  front  automo- 
bile? 

Mr.  Nelms.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  the  automobile  closest  to  the  left 
side  coming  up,  to  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  the  automobile  I 
was  in  was  the  one  next  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  coming  up.  What  do  you  mean;  coming 
this  way  or  going  toward  the  Treasury  Building  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  We  call  this  *^up,"  at  least  I  do.  He  was  going 
toward  the  Treasury  Building.  He  was  not  going  at  all  when  we  first 
saw  him.  We  waited  there.  The  procession  did  not  start  until  some 
time  after  4.22  o  'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  procession  did  not  leave  the  Peace  Monument 
before  4.22  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Three  o'clock  was  the  hour  for  them  to  start? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelms.  It  was  22  minutes  past  4  o'clock  when  I  looked  at  my 
Watch,  and  they  had  not  started. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Peace  Monument? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  mean  that.  No,  it  was 
4  o'clock.     It  was  4  o'clock  and  past. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  4  o'clock  or  3  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  thought  it  was  4,  but  it  can  not  be,  because  I  got 
off  tl.o  car  at  5  minutes  before  4.  It  must  have  been  3  o'clock, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Y'ou  were  not  in  the  parade  as  a  part  of  it,  were 
you  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.     I  was  just  sight-seeing. 

The  Chairman.  How  l.)ng  did  you  stay  where  you  viove  at  that 
point  I 

Mr,  Nelms.  That  was  22  minutes  past  3. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  after  the  parade 
started  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  stayed  until  they  reached  Twelfth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  did  Commissioner  John- 
ston, with  his  automobile,  continue  on  at  the  head? 

Mr.  Nelms.  He  was  not  at  the  head.  The  automobile  procession 
came  ()bli(|uely,  with  the  north  end  of  that  automobile  procession  to 
the  fnmt,  and  then  it  came  just  obliquely.  You  understand  what  I 
mean,  do  vou  not  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Commissioner  John- 
ston, with  his  automobile,  was  helping  to  break  the  way  for  the 
parade  through  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Nelms.  He  was;  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  he  break  the  way  for  the  procession  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street  when  the  procession  was  going  up  the 
center  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  He  was  keeping  them  back  as  close  as  he  could  toward 
the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  keeping  them  as  close  as  he  could  to  the 
sidewalk  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  people  on  the  left  of  him,  to  the 
south  of  him,  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  center  of  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  people  out  in  the  street? 

Mr.  Nelms.  There  were  no  people.  I  do  not  mean  not  a  single 
one.  There  were  bound  to  have  been  sdme,  because  it  only  took 
from  4.22  to  4.55  to  march  12  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  they  marched  awhile  and  stopped 
awhile  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  freauently  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes;  I  should  say  rather  frequently;  probably  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  12  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Peace  Monument  up  to  about  Four-and- 
a-half  Street  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  parade,  was  there  1 

Mr.  Nelms.  From  where  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Peace  Monument  to  about  Four-and-a- 
half  Street  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  as  the  parade  started.  You  understand, 
I  could  not  see  the  whole  parade,  but  I  do  know  that  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  and  I  was  about  50  yards  from  the  parade.  It  was  at 
3.22  o  'clock.     Of  course  I  just  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  automobiles  were  there  side  by  side 
in  this  oblique  formation  to  which  you  referred  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  should  2uess  six  or  seven,  something  like  that.  I 
did  not  notice  the  far  side  of  the  street  so  very  much.  There  were 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  over  toward  the  south  side. 

TTie  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Xelms.  I  should  simply,  like  the  witness  who  just  preceded 
me,  say  that  I  have  no  reason  in  the  world  for  being  here,  except  in 
answer  to  the  summons,  and  to  teU  what  I  know  in  regard  to  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Of  course  we  assume  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  watched*  it  as  close  and  from  as  good  a  viewpoint  as 
anybody  could  watch  it.  There  was  absolutely  no  disorder.  I  could 
not  see  any  man [Demonstration  by  the  audience.] 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  order  ancl  quiet  in  the  audience. 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  think  the  same  people  made  the  disorder  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Each  witness  must  be  permitted  to  give  his  testi- 
mony.    They  are  giving  it  under  oath. 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  watched  it  and  talked  of  the  good  nature  of  the 
crowd  the  whole  way.  It  seemed  to  be  as  good-natured  as  it  could  be; 
and,  as  a  whole,  I  should  say  the  policemen  were  severer  than  I  ever 
saw  policemen  in  trying  their  best  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  thejr  do? 

Mr.  Nelms.  They  rode,  first  with  the  breast  of  the  horses.  Some 
of  them  with  the  breasts  of  the  horses,  others  went  with  their  clubs 
and  said,  **You  must  get  back."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  saw  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  policemen,  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Nelms.  When  he  could  not  make  the  people  get  back  with  his 
horse's  head  to  the  front  he  turned  the  back  of  tne  horse  and  backed 
into  the  crowd,  which  seemed  to  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  occur  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  It  occurred  on  that  distance.  I  could  not  say  just 
where. 

The  Chairman.  About  where  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Between  the  Peace  Monument  and  I  should  locate  it 
somewhere  about  one-half  or  one-third  of  .the  way,  I  mean  two- thirds 
up  this  way.  Now,  I  am  not  speaking,  remember,  about  the  last  half 
or  the  parade.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  only  saw 
probably  the  first  half  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  get  clearly  your  position.  You  were  not 
in  the  parade,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  N^elms.  I  went  down  to  be  in  the  parade,  but  I  was  challenged 
and  my  car  was  forced  to  come  in  there  and  do  duty,  as  one  of  those 
to  break  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  front  rank  then  with'  the  auto- 
mobiles trying  to  break  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir.  Soon  Mai.  Johnston's  car  got  back  behind 
our  car  and  Dr.  Hooe  was  running  nis  car  and  pressing  the  crowd  the 
best  he  could,  and  pretty  successfully,  as  successfully  as  you  would 
expect  in  so  wide  a  street. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  did  you  proceed  at  the  head;  trying  to 
break  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  From  where  I  started  to  Twelfth  Street.  I  know 
nothing  about  what  happened  beyond  Twelfth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  Prior  to  getting 
to  Twelfth  Street,  what  was  the  space  left  for  the  procession  coining 
back  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  There  was,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  am  not  counting  the  sidewalks. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  to  Twelfth  Street,  how  many  auto- 
mobiles were  there  abreast  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  tell  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  two  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  WeD,  my  thought  was  not  on  that  then.  I  have  no 
recoDection  of  any  of  the  automobiles  dropping  out  at  all.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  their  dropping 
back? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes;  Mr.  Commissioner  Johnson's  car  dropped  back, 
immediately  back  of  ours,  and  pressed  the  crowd  behina  where  we 
pressed  them. 
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The  OflAiRifAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  When  you  got  to 
Twelfth  Street,  how  many  automobiles  were  there  abreast? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  could  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thmk  there  were  two  or  three  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  think  so.  Not  absolutely  abreast.  I  do  not  think 
anj  of  them  were  abreast  the  whoie  time.  You  will  remember  I 
said  at  the  beginning 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  crowd  ? 

Mj.  Nelms.  No;  because  I  think  thev  were  formed  in  a  wedge. 
It  was  the  best  way,  it  would  be  my  jud.gment.  to  go  in  as  a  wedg^. 

The  Chairman.  The  crowd  was  together,  tnen,  in  front  of  you 
i¥as  it? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Part  of  the  way  there  was  a  great  crowd  in  front. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  Twelfth  Street  ? 

Mr.  NEI4MS.  J  should  say  a  large  part  of  the  way  there  wfis  a  tre- 
mendous crowd. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  proceed  in  a  sort  of  wedge  formation 
in  order  to  get  through  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  think  that  was  his  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  judge  that  was  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  should  have  formed  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  it  when  you  left  the  head  of  the 
column  at  Twelfth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Five  minutes  to  4  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  am.  I  fix  it  definitely  because  I  had  a  seryice  at  a 
quarter  before  5.  I  knew  it  would  take  me  some  time  to  get  through 
tnat  crowd  and  get  back  and  prepare  for  the  Ijenten  service.  I  may 
add  that  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  debated  the  question  with  myself 
whether  I  could  chance  it  one  more  square,  because  I  thought  the 
parade  very  attractive,  and  I  looked  at  it  from  the  best  viewpoint, 
probably,  tnat  anybody  had,  because  I  had  no  duties  to  perform  and 
no  car  to  run. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  see  the  parade  back  of  you,  could 
you? 

Mr,  Nelms.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  any  parade  back  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  parade  was  not  ahead  of  you,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  The  parade  was  ahead  of  you  ? 

&Ir.  Nelms.  I  have  told  you.  Senator,  that  I  stood  with  my  baok 
to  the  front  and  looked  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  standing  up  in  your  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  was  knecjing  on  the  back  seat  most  of  the  time, 
looking  back. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  toward  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  No;  I  was  looking  at  the  parade,  toward  the  Peace 
Monument,  yes;  I  b^  your  pardon;  I  was  looking  to  see  the  pig*ade. 

The  Chairman.  The  parade  was  facing  you,  of  course,  but  you  hi^d 
turned  your  back  to  where  the  parade  was  going  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  parade  was  back  of  your  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  you  see  what  happened  to  the  parade  back 
of  you? 

Mr.  Nelms.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  the  crowd  crowding  up  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  mean  the  parade  following  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  parade  back  of  your  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Certainly  I  could  see  them.  I  had  probably  the  best 
view  of  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  see  what  the  policemen  were  doing  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  could;  they  were  as  busy  as  any  set  of  policemen  I 
ever  saw. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  could  you  see  what  the  policemen 
were  doing  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  could  see,  in  a  general  way,  probably  two  squares,  I 
should  say.     Not  farther  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there,  for  instance  when  you  got  to  Twelfth 
Street,  a  distinct  separation  between  the  line  of  march  and  the 
crowds  on  each  side  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  would  not  say  distinct,  but  quite  clear  enough  for 
them  to  get  by. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  see  policemen  between  the  crowd 
and  the  paraders,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  busy  as  could  be,  and  every  effort  was 
being  made,  and  it  was  remarked  by  so  many  people  as  we  passed  that 
they  never  saw  a  crowd  so  well  behaved  when  policemen  were  after 
them  so  hard. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  remarks  made  in  your  crowd,  in  your 
automobile  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  think  the  remarks  were  made  in  our  automobile,  too. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mounted  police  did  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  more  than  probably  8  or  10,  I 
should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  8  or  10  along  up  to  Twelfth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Xelms.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely.  I  should  say  at 
least  8  or  10,  but  I  am  not  definitely  certain  of  that.  I  was  not 
looking  at  it  with  any  view  to  that.  The  conspicuous  point  to  me 
was  first  the  orderliness  of  the  procession  itself,  and  the  calm,  quiet 
about  it.  It  was  different  from  what  I  ex]>ected  to  see.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  it  so,  and  then  the  good  nature  of  the  crowd.  The  police- 
men, as  I  say,  were  charging  them  so — the  crowd  was  very  good 
natured.  I  remember  distinctly  I  saw  one  woman  stand  and  take 
hohl  of  a  horse's  bit,  and  her  foot  get  stepped  on;  then  she  cried  to 
be  taken  in  the  automobile,  but  others  took  her  out  somewhere.  I 
saw  one  woman  put  a  little  child  out  in  a  jocular  way,  believing  the 
police  would  not  ride  over  it.  The  policeman  checke<l  his  horse,  but 
the  child  was  knocked  down.     Another  woman,  with  a  little  child, 

St  pressed  a  little  bit  in  trying  to  get  back,  then  she  walked  behind 
e  automobile  for  five  or  six  squares,  holding  on  to  it,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  of  the  men.  Her  little  child  was  not  hurt,  but  was 
badly  frightened,  and  I  oiTered  her  a  seat  in  the  automobile,  but  there 
were  reasons  why  she  would  not  take  it.  She  did  not  know  whether 
the  automobile  would  stop  or  slow  up  in  time  so  she  could  get  out  at 
her  street,  and  di<i  not  know  whether  she  could  get  her  child  out. 
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She  walked  behind  that  automobile  five  or  six  blocks,  holding  on 
with  one  hand  and  engaging  in  conversation  as  to  how  good  natured 
the  crowd  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  crowd  along  the  parade  close  enough  to 
it  on  each  side  to  touch  the  people  in  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Occasionally  they  rushed  across  in  little  squads,  but 
nowhere  near  close  enough  to  touch  them  during  the  distance  I  have 
stated.  You  must  understand  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  where 
the  congestion  was  up  at  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Ghaieman.  I  understand  you  are  talking  about  the  Avenue 
from  Twelfth  Street  back  to  the  Peace  Monument. 

Mr.  Nelms.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  police  kept  the  crowd  back  on  each 
side  of  the  parade  during  that  distance  anyhow,  so  that  the  parade 
could  not  be  touched  bv  the  bystanders — the  people  in  the  cars  could 
not  be  touched  by  the  bystanders  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  that  some  one  person  might 
not  have  done  it,  but  nothing  like  the  crowd  could  have  done  it.  I 
will  add  I  have  seen  a  great  many  parades.  I  have  never  seen  one  in 
my  life  where  the  police  were  doing  more  and  trying  harder  and  where 
the  crowd  was  as  good  natured  and  was  managed  better  than  in  that 
section  of  the  parade  I  saw. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  distance  back  of  your  automobile 
could  you  observe  the  action  of  the  crowd  as  it  affected  the  proces- 
sion ?  1 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  should  say  I  could  not  observe  closely  more  than 
three  or  four  squares,  and,  of  course,  four  squares  I  could  not  observe 
it  closely,  but  three  squares  I  should  think  1  could. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  you  observed  some  occasions  when 
the  crowd  surged  in  on  the  cars  to  either  cross  the  Avenue  or  get  into 
it,  but  I  was  wondering  how  far  back  you  could  have  observed  any 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  remember  to  have  observed  it  once  or  twice,  and  it 
was  spoken  of  in  the  car,  just  as  a  policeman  chained  in  on  them  and 
they  ran  back  as  close  as  they  could.  Of  course,  it  being  a  very  wide 
street,  more  people  were  packed  there  and  they  had  to  get  close 
together.  They  could  not  manage  them  as  well  as  on  a  narrow,  street, 
where  they  would  have  to  be  put  oack  a  little  ways,  but  it  left  a  splen- 
did road  m  there.  But  as  tnat  man  charged  up,  they  surged  hack 
and  just  surged  right  around  behind  on  the  horse's  tail.  Another 
policeman  was  coining  up  there  with  his  billy,  as  commanding  as  he 
could,  but  this  part  of  the  crowd  was  already  over  and  had  crossed  the 
street,  but  they  crossed  the  street  ahead  of  the  procession.  You  must 
understand  there  were  some  50  to  100  yards  between  us  and  the 
beginning  of  the  parade. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  broad  a  space  did  you  open  up  with 
your  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  We  opened  it  within  10  feet,  I  should  say.  of  the  curb- 
stone, and  closer — part  of  the  time  very  much  closer.  The  automo- 
biles seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  elBFective  weapon.  The  only  diffi- 
culty was  they  would  climb  on  the  automobiles. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  distance  was  it  between  the  automo- 
biles and  the  head  of  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  should  say  50,  60,  or  100  yards.  That  is,  I  am 
counting  to  where  Mrs.  Burleson  was  ahead  of  the  parade. 
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Senator  Dilunqham.  Was  there  any  tendency  of  the  crowd  to 
come  in  after  the  automobiles  passed  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tendency  to  do  so. 
There  was  too  much  tendency. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  extent  did  the  crowd  force  its  way 
in  behind  the  automobiles  and  before  the  head  of  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Nelmb.  They  started  to  force  their  way  in  to  quite  a  consid- 
erable extent,  but  the  mounted  police  that  were  bmind,  and  the 
footmen,  kept  them  back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  extent  did  they  succeed  ?  How 
wide  a  space  was  left  between  the  automobiles  and  the  head  of  the 
parade  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  They  succeeded  admirably;  as  well  as  I  have  ever 
seen  it  done  by  the  police  in  any  crowd. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  determine  in  your  own  mind  or  gire 
us  an  impression  of  the  open  space  between  the  automobiles  and  the 
head  of  tne  procession  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  should  say  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  it  possible  for  you,  looking  beyond  the 
head  of  the  procession,  to  observe  with  any  clearness  the  movement 
of  the  crowd  and  determine  whether  in  front  it  did  reach  in  and  press 
the  marchers  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Beyond  where  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  the  head  of  the  procession  was  some 
little  distance  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  may  state  how  far  back  of  that  you 
could  observe  and  knew  whether  the  crowd  did  surge  in  upon  "the 
procession  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Well,  certainly  not  more  than  three  or  four  squares. 
No;  the  fourth  square,  I  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Could  you  three  squares  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes;  I  could  do  that,  because  I  could  measure  by  how 
much  of  that 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  that  distance  what  did  you  observe  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  observed  a  perfectly  clear  fine  view  of  the  procession 
and  was  very  much  taken  with  the  orderliness  of  it  in  every  way  and 
with  the  clear  street,  except  occasionally  there  would  be  a  rush  out, 
but  not  coming  close  enough  to  worry  or  annoy  the  marchers  in  that 
distance. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood,  your  part  of  the  parade,  your 
automobiles,  were  a  considerable  distance  ahead  of  the  regular  parade  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir;  50  to  100  yards,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  150  to  300  feet? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  feet  is  nearly  a  block.  That  would 
be  a  block  ahead  of  the  parade,  would  it? 

Mr.  Nelms.  No;  not  that  far  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  would  you  say  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  should  say  50  yards.  In  other  words,  I  should  say 
I  was  one-third  of  a  block  ahead  of  the  parade.  You  can  get  at  that 
accurately.  I  should  suppose  they  were  told  how  far  they  were 
ordered  to  stay  in  front  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  The  mounted  police  you  refer  to,  were  they  follow- 
ing along  after  the  automobiles  ? 
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Mr.  Nblms.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  riding  up  close  enough  for  me  to 
touch  their  horses,  and  sometimes  back  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  were  a  considerable  distance  ahead  of  the 
parade,  too? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  keep  alongside  of  the  parade  to  keep 
the  crowd  back  from  it,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  Not  those  that  were  up  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  mounted  police  back  along  the 
side  of  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  have  watched  that.  I 
could  not  tell  about  that. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  Somebody  has  sent  in  a  question  to  be  pro- 

Eounded  to  you.     Have  you,  in  your  travels,  at  home  or  abroad, 
ad  occasion  to  observe  the  handlmg  of  large  crowds,  and  if  so  com- 
pare the  same  with  the  handling  of  we  crowd  of  March  3  ? 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  have  observed  the  handling  of  lai^e  crowds  in  every 
European  capital  except  Portugal,  from  the  Pope's  Jubilee  in  Rome 
25  years  ago — in  every  one  of  the  countries — m  Russia,  in  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  I  remember  in  Moscow.  I  have  never  seen  a  crowd  handled 
better  in  my  life  for  the  distance  I  saw  this.  Never  in  my  life.  And 
I  have  never  seen  policemen  who  seemed  to  me  to  come  as  near 
violating  the  law  in  getting  too  rough  on  the  crowd.  [Demonstration 
by  the  audience.] 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  hopes  there  will  be  better  order 
and  quiet' in  the  audience.  If  not,  we  shall  have  to  exclude  some 
from  the  room.  We  can  not  make  this  investigation  with  so  much 
disorder  here.     We  are  trying  to  find  out  about  the  disorder  at  the 

Srade.  We  may  have  to  make  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
order  here. 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  will  add  I  was  in  Chicago  one  day  of  the  World's 
Fair,  where  792,000  people  were  congregated,  one  largest  crowd, 
I  believe,  the  world  knows  of,  unless  old  Herodotus  be  true.  And  1 
was  in  France  at  the  World's  Fair  there.  I  have  seen  many,  many 
parades,  and  I  never  saw  one — I  will  add  I  have  no  sort  of  feeling 
against  the  suffragettes.  I  have  had  the  sweetest  suffragette  in  my 
home  you  ever  saw;  but  I  have  simply  stated  the  facts  as  1  saw  them 
to  be  at  that  place  and  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  do  not  mean  my  wife  was  the  suffragette. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  any  discredit  to  your  wife. 

Mr.  Nelms.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be,  but  I  mean  I  had  somebody. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  OEH.  AITSOIT  MILLS,  2  DTTPOKT  CIBCLE,  WASE- 

IirOTOH,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Gen.  Anson  Mills. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  2  Dupont  Circle. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington  City  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  resided  here  for  19  years. 
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The  Chairman.  General,  I  understood  you  had  some  negotiations 
with  Maj.  Sylvester,  or  the  police  department,  prior  to  the  parade. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Xo,  sir;  I  never  spoke  to  Maj.  Sylvester. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  to  anyone  connected  with  the  polite 
department  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  state  to  the  committee  what 
happened.     I  have  not  been  able  to  talk  to  you. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  when  it  was. 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes.  I  might  say  I  was  appointed  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Suffrage  Association,  and  about  10  days  before  the 

grocession  marched  Miss  Alice  Paul  asked  me  to  come  to  her  office, 
he  told  me  that  she  was  meeting  with  great  trouble,  and  wanted  me 
to  advise  with  her  what  she  shoxnd  do.  She  said  that  she  had  called 
upon  the  chief  of  police  and  asked  for  permission  to  march  on  the 
Avenue;  that  he  told  her  he  could  not  give  it  becai^se  he  could  not 
protect  her  on  that  Avenue  on  that  day.  She  said  she  understood 
afterwards  that  the  commissioners  had  given  permission,  but  she 
had  no  faith  in  a  man  who  would  say  he  could  not  protect  her. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  state  any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  preliminary,  General,  to  what  Miss  Paul  told  you. 

uen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  Miss  Paul  and  she  can  tell  us. 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes.  She  asked  me  if  I  could  not  get  troops  from  the 
War  Department.  I  told  her  that  was  not  the  place  to  apply,  but 
she  shomd  go  to  the  commissioners;  that  I  knew  them  all,  and  that 
I  would  wiUingly  go,  and  that  I  thought  the\^  would  without  doubt 
recommend  to  the  War  Department  a  Regular  Army  escort.  She 
said  that  she  would  like  to  see  Gen.  Johnston,  as  he  had  charge,  and 
I  took  her  to  introduce  her  to  Gen.  Johnston,  but  found  that  he 
was  absent.  I  then  took  her  to  Commissioner  Judson.  She  stated 
to  him  about  what  she  stated  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  This  occurred  in  your  presence  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  In  mv  presence  and  in  Commissioner  Judson's  presence. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  occurred  there — the  conversation — as 
nearly  as  you  can. 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes.  She  told  Commissioner  Judson  that  she  had 
applied  to  the  chief  of  police  and  that  he  told  her  he  could  not  give 
her  permission  to  march  on  the  Avenue  because  he  could  not  protect 
her.  Commissioner  Judson  replied  that  the  commissioners  had  had 
a  meeting  and  sent  for  the  chief  of  police  and  told  him  he  had  no 
right  to  make  such  an  assertion,  ancl  that  thev  would  give  the  per- 
mission. Then  he  asked  me  if  I  thought — Judson  asked  me  if  I 
thought — there  was  a  necessity  for  a  military  escort.  I  told  him 
that  1  had  resided  here  a  long  time  and  that  I  was  satisfied  there 
would  be  trouble  under  the  circunLstances,  and  urged  him  to  recom- 
mend to  the  War  Department  an  escort  of  regular  soldiers.  He 
asked  Miss  Paul  to  make  out  such  an  application  and  he  indorsed  it. 
I  then  took  Miss  Paul  and  introduced  here  to  the  chief  commissioner, 
who  treated  us  in  the  same  manner,  and  said  that  he 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that  ? 
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Gen.  Mills.  Commissioner  Rudolph.  I  knew  him  well,  and  he 
stated  about  the  same  that  she  stated  to  Judson,  and  I  urged  that  he 
get  a  military  escort.  He  said  that  he  would  call  the  commission 
together  on  Monday  and  bring  the  matter  before  them,  and  I  was 
pretty  well  assured  that  thev  would  recommend  it;  but  Miss  Paul 
asked,  me  if  I  could  not  see  Commissioner  Johnston  before  the  meet- 
ing, as  he  was  to  come  back  the  night  before.  I  saw  Commissioner 
Jobiiston  at  his  residence  at  9  o'cIock  and  had  quite  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him,  telling  him  what  had  occurred  and  asking  him,  as  a 
personal  favor  to  me,  to  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  a  military  escort. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  little  disappointed. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  just  what  he  said,  General,  if  you  can. 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  that  he  resented  somewhat  the 
selection  of  the  day  before  inauguration  for  the  parade,  but  that  I 
could  tell  Miss  Paid  that  he  had  already  ordered  the  street  cars  to  stop. 
That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say  since;  that  he  told  me  he  maae 
a  condition,  provided  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not 
interfere.  I  am  conscious  of  the  frailty  of  memory,  and  he  may  be 
right.  He  said  I  could  also  assure  Miss  Paul  that  she  would  have 
protection,  because  he  was  going  to  make  an  improvement  on  the 
methods  in  Washington  of  managing  processions;  that  he  had 
learned  something  in  New  York,  and  that  I  could  say  to  her  that  he 
would  have  the  police  and  the  troops,  if  they  were  sent,  face  the  curb- 
stone and  hold  back  the  crowd — facing  the  crowd,  and  not  the  proces- 
sion, as  the  police  had  generally  done  here.  I  reported  to  Miss  Paul 
what  had  occurred  and  was  satisfied  that  the  military  escort  would 
be  furnished.  Later  she  called  me  to  her  office  and  showed  me  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  which  stated  that  her  application 
was  disapproved  in  words,  as  near  as*!  can  recollect,  because  the  troops 
would  be  required  to  aid  so  much  on  the  4th  that  he  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  order  them  out  on  the  3d.  I  have  not  seen  the  letter 
since;  but  Miss  Paul  handed  it  to  me  and  I  submit  it  with  my  testi- 
mony.    I  have  not  yet  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  just  read  it  in  the  record.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

War  Department, 
Washingt(m,  D,  C,  February  20,  191$. 

To  the  Chairman  Procession  Committee, 

UtO  F  Street,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Madam:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  which  was 
referred  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  regard  to  the  detail  of  United  States  troops  on  the  occasion  of  the  suffrage  proces- 
sion on  the  afternoon  of  March  3,  1913,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  owin^  to 
requirements  of  the  following  day  and  other  contingencies  of  the  military  service, 
it  will  not  be  practicable  to  fumisli  the  forces  for  which  request  is  made. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Mills.  That  is  the  letter  I  referred  to.  She  then  asked  me  if 
I  could  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  try  to  get  his  decision  over- 
ruled. I  told  her  that  I  was  on  the  retired  list  and  such  an  action 
might  be  resented  by  those  in  authority,  that  I  would  advise  her  to 
go  to  the  President,  and  that  she  could  not  depend  upon  these  people 
who  seemingly  were  finding  ways  how  not  to  do  it.  She  then  told 
me  that  the  order  of  Gen.  eH)hnston  to  stop  cars  had  been  withdrawn 
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because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  authority  over  that 
matter.  She  said  that  she  had  gone  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  they  told  her  they  had  no  such  authority;  that  she 
then  went  again — perhaps  she  had  better  tell  that  herself.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  in  anything 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  only  what  is  necessary  to  get  to  what 
you  know. 

Gen.  Mills.  I  think  that  is  all  I  did  in  connection  with  the  parade 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  board.  Do  you  wish  me  to  say  anything 
of  my  appearance  in  the  marching  i 

The  Chairman.  First,  as  I  understand  from  you,  General,  Com- 
missioner Johnston  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  put  out  that  there  should 
be  a  request  for  the  military  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  No;  I  think  he  agreed — he  gave  me  the  impression  that 
he  was  going  to  sign  the  request,  and  I  think  he  did,  although  he  did 
not  tell  me  so,  but  he  said  that  he  regretted  that  the  suffragists  had 
selected  this  day,  that  it  complicated  the  matter,  and  I  did  not  think 
he  was  as  earnest  in  getting  the  military  as  the  other  two  concunis- 
sioners. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  think  that  ?  What  led  you  to 
think  that ) 

Gen.  Mills.  Because  he  hesitated — ^we  had  a  longer  talk  and  we 
had  considerable  conversation,  and  he  impressed  upon  me — I  do 
not  say  that  he  was  less,  but  that  was  one  reason 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  what  he  said.  You 
say  he  impressed  you.     I  should  like  to  know  what  he  said. 

Gen.  Mills.  He  said  he  was  disappointed  and  regretted  that  the 
suffragists  had  selected  that  day.  because  it  embarrassed  the  thing, 
and  it  might  have  been  easier  if  .they  had  had  some  other  day,  or 
words  to  mat  effect.     I  can  not  give  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  explain  why  it  embarrassed  him  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  went  into  any  further  explana* 
tion  although  we  had  a  long  talk — probably  15  minutes — ^but  I  could 
not  repeat  what  was  said  oy  either  party.  For  that  reason  I  am 
loath  to  say  that  anything  he  says  occurred  is  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  gather  from  his  talk  that  he  would 
recommend  this  application  to  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  understand  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  abihty  of  the 
police  department  to  handle  the  parade  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  After  we  talked  he  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  the  military  could  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  that  opinion  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Well,  yes;  he  said  that  there  were  a  great  many  people 
coming  in  from  different  directions;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cross  me  street  with  some  of  the  troops  that  were  coming;  and  in 
many  ways  he  showed  that  he  regretted  very  much  that  the  two 
parades  came  together. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  seem  to  recogrnize  the  fact  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  very  large  crowd  in  Washington  on  the  3d  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Oh,  yes;  we  talked  of  that.  We  have  both  lived  here 
some  time  and  there  has  at  former  inaugurations  been  a  great  deal  of 
trouble — the  troops  that  come  in  from  the  States  committed  some 
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riotous'  acti»  about  the  Avenue,  I  think.  He  referred  to  that;  and  I 
did  also. 

The  Cbawmaix,  Did  he  give  that  as  a  reason  why  he  thought  prob- 
ably it  would  be  well  to  have  the  Federal  troops  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  acquiesced — I  think  he  did  not 
say  so  directly,  neither  did  the  other  commiAsioners  sa]^  direetly  that 
they^  favored  it,  but  they  gave  that  impression,  but  with  longer  dis- 
cussion with  Gen.  Johnston  than  with  the  other  two. 

The  Cratrtwan.  Did  you  have  any  further  negotiations  wi4h  any 
of  the  police  department  ? 

Oen.  Mills,   i  es.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  and  when. 

Gen.  Mills.  After  the  inauguration  I  asked  the  police  depart- 
ment— the  commissioners — to  hear  me.  They  granteo  it,  and  I  told 
OomnuBsioner  Rudolph  that  I  wanted  Oen.  tfohnston  to  be  there  to 
hear  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  after  the  parade? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  the  mauguration  ? 

Gf^i.  Mills.  After  the  mauguration;  on  the  5th  dav  of  the  month. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  may  proceed,  General.  I  dfo  not  see  just 
what  bearing  it  may  have^  but  it  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
question. 

G^i.  Mills.  When  the  commissioners  were  assembled  I  told  them 
that  I  had  come  on  a  very  dehcate  mission,  that  I  saw  there  was  going 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  an  investigation  by  Congress,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  city  and  the  credit  of  the  Nation  I  hoped  such  a 
scandal  would  not  occur,  that  I  believed  they  could  clean  their  own 
house,  and  I  appended  to  them  to  do  it.  I  told  them  that  I  had  seen 
enough  of  the  parade  to  know  that  the  poUce  department  had  no 
defense,  that  they  should  punish  their  own  men  from  the  chief  down, 
and  satisfy  the  country  and  satisfy  Congress.  They  listened  to  me 
patiently.  Gen.  Johnston  cross-examined  me  some.  I  have  the 
proceedings  furnished  me  by  Commissioner  Rudolph,  who  suggested 
that  I  present  it  here  as  you  had  taken  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners,  and  thev  could  proceed  no  further. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  fie  say  they  could  not  proceed  any 
further  ? 

Gen-  Mills.  That  is  what  he — I  do  not  know — you  had  taken  the 
investigation  out  of  their  hands  and  they  would  not  act  on  my 
report,  and  I  had  better 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  there,  General  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  have  a  stenographer's  report  [indicating]  of  my 
protest  and  recommendation  to  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  also  give  their  statements  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir — they  made  no  statements.  They  asked 
some  questions.  Gen.  Johnston,  you  will  observe,  cross-examined 
me  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  What  in  general  was  the  result  of  that  interview  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  They  promised  me,  as  you  will  see  in  the  proceedings, 
that  they  would  take  the  matter  up  and  act  on  it,  but  when  I  went 
yesterday  Commissioner  Rudolph  told  me  that  they  had  not  acted 
on  it  and  probably  would  not,  as  the  matter  had  been  taken  before 
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you,  and  advised  me  to  present  my  testimony  as  taken  before  them 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  paper  that  you  hand  us  contains  a  statement 
by  you  to  them  of  the  conditions  with  reference  to  the  parade  1 

den.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  conduct  of  the  police  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  And  the  conduct  of  the  pohce.  I  handed  him  their 
numbers  that  I  had  taken  from  poUcemen,  and  my  conversations 
with  the  poUcemen  is  all  related  there,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of 
that  police  party  that  was  sent  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  numbers  contained  in  this  statement? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  General,  we  have  not  had  time,  of  course,  to  look 
over  this  statement,  so  I  will  ask  you  to  state  now,  as  briefly  but  as 
fully  as  is  necessary,  what  you  saw  of  the  police  and  their  actions 
dunng  this  parade. 

Gen.  Mills.  I  will  speak  as  briefly  as  I  can.  Gen.  Morton  and  I — 
both  of  our  wives  marched  in  the  procession — ^agreed  to  march  in 
the  men's  section,  and  we  did.  Everything  looked  well,  and  went 
along  well  until  we  got  to  the  Peace  Monument.  There  I  saw  some — 
perhaps  15 — mounted  policemen  standing  idly,  doing  nothing,  at  each 
side  of  the  Peace  Monument.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
there,  but  we  could  see  ahead  that  there  was  great  cony^estion  and 
trouble,  because  the  procession  was  stopped  frequently.  Ine  passage- 
way was  freely  open  until  we  went  two  or  three  blocks,  and  then  the 
crowd  surged  in.  Meanwhile,  we  saw  very  few  policemen.  I  do  not 
think  on  the  whole  march  to  the  Treasury  there  were  mounted,  dis- 
mounted, and  special,  over  100  poUcemen  along  the  line.  I  saw  no 
officer — captain  or  Ueutenant.  Two  or  three  sergeants  were  all  that 
I  saw.  Tfiey  were  inactive,  not  even  defensive,  not  to  say  not 
aggressive. 

Finally  they  crowded  us  up  so  that  we  had  to  break  up  our  column 
of  fours  and  resort  to  column  of  twos,  and  finally  they  crowded  us 
so,  when  we  came  near  the  saloon  district,  we  had  even  to  pass  one 
by  one.  We  became  angiy;  the  hoodlums  were  howling  at  us  and 
making  very  offensive  remarks.  At  first  it  angered  us,  but  Gren. 
Morton,  who  marched  by  my  side,  concluded  that  we  had  better 
take  it  good-naturedly.  But  I  began  to  reprove  the  poUcemea  for 
their  inactivity.  They  smiled  and  would  stoop  down  and  press  their 
chests  up  against  the  stomachs  of  the  men,  boys,  and  girls  and  say, "'  Do 
you  not  see  we  can  not  do  it  ?''  I  told  them  I  would  take  their  num- 
bers, finally,  after  I  had  spoken  to  three  or  four  of  them.  They 
laughed,  smiled,  and  seemea  to  enjoy  the  distress  and  humiliation  of 
the  marchers,  and  also  the  glee  of  their  assailants.  They  seemed  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  them.  I  did  not  see  a  single  policeman  draw 
his  baton  or  assert  himself  in  any  authoritative  manner  as  militant 
officers  always  do  in  an  emergency.  A  soldier  draws  his  sword  and 
a  policeman  always  in  an  emergency,  wherever  I  have  seen  trouble, 
draws  his  baton,  not  necessarily  to  strike,  but  to  assert  his  authoritv. 
It  was  not  done  in  my  sight  m  the  whole  trip. 

The  Chairman."  Have  you  the  numbers  of  any  of  these  pohcemen? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  this  list,  but  I  will  give  them  here. 
I  will  give  it  from  my  memorandum.  The  numbers  are  171,  34,  782, 
164,  524,  6,  and  382.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  punishing  any 
policeman,  officer,  sergeant,  or  private,  who  was  on  duty  in  that  line. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  General^  what  do  you  complain  of  in  regard 
to  those  men  whose  numbers  you  have  given  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  They  are  the  men  to  whom  I  spoke,  individually 
appealed  to  them,  telling  them  I  was  an  Army  officer;  that  I  knew 
it  was  their  \luty  to  rise  up  and  assert  themselves  and  force  the 
crowd  back.     They  smiled  and  enjoyed  it  as  if  at  a  picnic. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  speak  to  each  one  of  them? 

Gen.  Mills.  To  each  one  of  them  and  more — many  more — but  I 
did  not  take  the  numbers  of  all.  I  saw  no  officer  giving  orders  to 
these  ]>olicemen.  They  appeared  to  be  alone  and  helpless  in  iheir 
own  mindS;  and  no  stimulus  was  given  them  to  assert  tnemselves  ex- 
cept by  Gen.  Morton  and  myself  as  far  as  I  saw. 

The  Chairman.  General,  did  you  get  the  impression  from  Com- 
missioner Johnston  that  they  were  not  going  to  investigate  these 
matters  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  that  impression  ?  ' 

Gen.  Mills.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  When  I  left  after  making  my  com- 
plaint and  appeal  to  them  to  clean  their  own  house  I  felt  assured  that 
each  member,  and  especially  Gen.  Johnston^  wanted  to  find  out  the 
^ilty,  because  he  asked  me  as  I  left  the  room — and  vou  will  find  it  in 
me  record — to  furnish  any  evidence  against  individfuals  that  would 
sustain  him  in  punishing  them,  and  I  believe  if  the  commissioners  had 
been  left  alone  they  would  have  settled  this  thing  by  punishing  those 
in  authority  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  understand  because  this  investigation 
has  started  the  commissioners  are  not  going  to  make  any  investiga- 
tion, do  vou  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  That  is  what  I  understand  from  Commissioner  Ru- 
dolph. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  that  impression  from  Commissioner 
Kudolph  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes;  but  I  will  not  say  that  he  positively  said  they 
never  would,  but  he  said  they  could  not  now  while  you  were  investi- 
gating, and  he  told  me  he  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  present  tl  e 
complaint  that  I  made  to  them  to  you.  The  commissioners  are  all 
my  personal  friends,  and  I  am  sorry  they  did  not  have  the  time  and 
disposition — I  think  they  had  the  disposition — to  clean  their  own 
house.    It  was  bad  enough,  Lord  knows. 

The  Chairman.  General,  are  there  any  other  facts  in  connection 
with  the  parade  that  you  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee? 

Gen.  Mills.  What  I  have  said  and  what  is  in  the  steuograph'c 
report  of  my  complaint  to  the  commissioners  embraces  all  that  I 
know. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  further  facts,  even  though  embraced 
in  this  statement,  I  wish  you  would  give  them  to  us.  We  might 
want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  them.    Are  there  any   com- 

Elaints  you  made  to  the  commissioners  that  you  have  not  referred  (o 
ere  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  In  a  general  way,  no;  but  I  made  it  more  in  detail 
there,  and  told  them  that  they  had  no  defense;  that  they  should 
take  nold  of  it  and  pursue  it  vigorously,  from  the  chief  of  ponce  down 
to  the  lowest  man  and  punish  every  man  who  failed  to  raise  his  baton 
or  give  some  specific  orders  to  those  under  him  as  to  what  he  should 
do  m  case  the  parade  was  stopped  and  insulted,  as  it  was. 
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The  Chairman.  How  far  were  you  from  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Probably  I  was  in  the  last  third — maybe  the  last 
fourth.  I  was  somewhere  behind  the  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
but  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  and  I  have  not  spoken  to  any  of  them 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  an  ambulance  come  down  the  Averme 
during  the  parade  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  There  was  a  police  ambulance  came  along,  I  think  it 
was  a  hospital  ambulance,  and  one  or  two  oth^rS;  but  there  were  not 
many. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  parade  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  No;  I  thiixk  that  some  of  tnem— there  were  probablv 
two  or  three — ^rather  helped  to  crowd  the  polic^nen  back  as^  well 
as  the  crowd.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  ambulance,  apparently,  try  to  follow  right 
along  the  line  of  the  parade  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  At  the  side  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  right  over  the  line  the  parade  was  following. 

Gen.  Mills.  I  did  not  see  any.  I  saw  the  floats,  but  I  did  not  see 
any. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  ambulance  doing  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Gen.  Mills.  No.  I  wish  to  say  in  addition  that  I  appealed  to  some 
of  these  mounted  men.  I  do  not  think  there  were  over  12  mounted 
men  in  the  whole  line  from  Third  Street  to  Thirteenth  Street,  and  they 
dawdled  along,  smiled,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves,  and 
when  I  got  to  about  where  the  post  office  is  I  heard  a  commotioii  in 
front,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  cavalrymen  and  I  was  joyed. 
They  were  coming  down  at  a  fast  gait,  and  while  they  were  yoiu^ 
men  who  had  no  experience  in  controlling  street  mobs  they  pushed 
right  in  and  pushed  tlie  crowd  back,  a  thing  the  mounted  pohcemen 
could  have  done  if  they  had  wanted  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  saw  about  a  dozen  mounted  polioe 
between  Third  Street  and  Thirteenth  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  do  not  think  there  was  over  a  dozen  between  Third 
Street  and  Thirteenth.  When  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  inarch,  there 
were  some  10  or  15  mounted  men  around  Sherman's  statute  and  at 
the  hall,  where  the  procession  disbanded,  doing  nothing,  because  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  do.  They  must  have  known  of  the  conges- 
tion and  the  aid  they  could  have  given  their  comrades  if  they  wanted 
to. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  these  mounted  policemen  along  the 
Avenue  doing  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Just  what  the  dismounted  policemen  were  doing:  rid- 
ing easily  along,  perhaps  making  this  motion  [indicating  slowly];  but 
nobody  asserted  nimseif  in  a  stem  voice.  Their  faces  were  not  even 
serious;  they  were  smiling. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  spoke  to  some  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  to  them,  and  tvhat  response  did 
they  make  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  asked  them, '  *  Why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  don't  you 
press  the  crowd  back?"     They  smiled  and  made  no  answer  as  a  rule. 
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I  did  not  take  any  of  the  numbers  on  the  badges  of  the  mounted 
policemen,  because  they  were  too  far  away  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  these  numbers  you  have  given  us  apply  to 
the  mounted  policemen  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  No;  dismounted.  They  were  all  regular  policemen. 
The  specials,  of  course,  no  one  would  expect  them  to  do  anything 
unless  the  regular  policemen  set  the  cue. 

Senator  Dillingham.  General,  what  was  the  character  of  that 
crowd  on  either  side  of  the  line  ? 

Gren.  Mills.  Yes;  that  is  another  thing.  The  first  two  lines,  say, 
were  made  up  of  probably  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  bovs  between 
12  and  15  years  old,  with  girls  interspersed.  The  hoodlums,  who 
numbered  probably  1,500  or  2,000,  were  strangers  in  face  to  me.  I 
do  not  think  they  were  residents  of  the  city.  They  were  probably 
from  Baltimore.  [Laughter.]  They  were  vicious-looking  men. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  being  drunk,  but  they  were  probably 
excited.  You  can  not  tell  well  whether  a  man  is  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  or  excitement.  But  they  were  vicious  and  ugly  in  every 
respect,  and  the  good  nature  that  has  been  spoken  of  did  not  exist  in 
any  man's  heart. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  think  these  ladies  who  spoke  of  the 
good  nature  of  the  crowd  were  all  mistaken  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  As  far  as  I  saw.  They  may 
have  met  good-natured  people,  but  I  did  not  meet  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Perhaps  the  crowd  was  good  natured  toward 
the  ladies,  but  not  to  you  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  do  not  think  they  were.  I  saw  some  of  the  ladies' 
processions  and  there  was  evidence  that  their  experience  was  similar 
to  ours. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  far  back  did  this  element  extend  that 
you  speak  of  that  was  not  good  natured  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  could  not  see.  They  were  some  taller  than  I.  In 
fact,  these  ruflBans  were  nearly  all  large  men. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Why  do  you  call  them  ruffians  ?  What  did 
they  do.  General  ?    Tell  us  specifically  what  they  did. 

Gen.  Mills.  They  would  say,  '*Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  Henpecko.  I  know 
you  are  married,  Henpecko.''  And  they  would  shout  it  in  our  ears 
and  then  push  us  away  from  our  people.  Many  of  the  things  I  could 
not  hear,  there  was  so  much  noise. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Tell  us  what  you  heard.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  get  .at. 

Gen.  MILLS.  That  is  principally  what  I  heard. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  they  called  you  '^ Henpecko"? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes;  but  we  did  not  get  offended  at  that;  but  it  was 
their  roughness  and  their  rudeness. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  was  because  of  that  you  call  them  ruffians? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Not  because  of  any  physical  force  used  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes;  the  physical  force — the  farcing  us  back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  there  any  threat  made  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  heard  no  threat  of  violence. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  there  any  denunciation  in  direct  terms  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Tell  us  what  it  was. 
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Gen.  Mills.  I  can  not  remember,  but  there  were  parts  of  sentences 
that  I  could  hear,  that  ^*you  had  better  be  at  home,"  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  that  indicate  to  your  mind  that  it  was 
a  threat? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  if  you  stayed  there  you  would  get 
injured  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  That  if  we  stayed  there  it  would  seem  so. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Or  rather  that  you  were  out  of  your  place  1 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes;  that  we  were  out  of  our  place,  and  that  if  we  did 
not  go  they  would  force  us. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  did  they  say  that  would  force  you? 

Gen.  Mills.  Their  actions. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Tell  us  about  it.  Most  everybody  has 
spoken  of  this  as  a  good-natured  crowd.  You  have  spoken  of  them 
as  ruffians  and  as  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  and  we  want  to  know 
the  basis  of  your  opinion. 

Gen.  Mills.  The  basis  of  my  opinion  is  just  what  you  would 
have  if  in  vour  rights  here  as  an  investigating  committee  a  crowd  of 
those  hoodlums  would  come  in  back  of  vou  and  jeer  you  for  doing 
your  legal  stunt,  as  we  were  doing.  We  believed  we  had  a  right 
there — the  right  of  way  given  us  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  by  Congress,  ^^'e  had  the  right  of  way,  and  we  felt  just  as 
you  would  feel  ir  those  ruffians  would  come  in  here,  somehow,  and 
the  officers  of  this  building  would  not  protect  you,  and  the  hoodlums 
would  jeer  you  for  your  actions  here. 

Senator  Dillingham.  General,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood. A  good  many  of  the  ladies  who  have  testified  here  have  said 
that  the  crowd  was  a  perfectly  good-natured  crowd  and  perfectly 
easy  of  management  if  the  police  had  exercised  their  authority  anH 
made  any  effort;  that  there  was  room  back  into  which  they  might 
have  been  forced  to  retire — not  that  the  crowd  was  aggressive,  in 
an  ill-natured  sense,  desiring  to  injure  anybody,  but  that  they  were 
in  a  spirit  of  frolic,  some  of  them,  some  m  a  spirit  of  curosity,  and 
some  perhaps  for  the  frolic  that  they  could  get  out  of  it.  But  that 
in  the  main  it  was  a  good-natured  crowd,  and  might  have  easily 
been  handled  by  the  police  had  they  seen  fit.  What  do  you  say 
about  that  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  think  the  police  could  have  handled  it,  had  they  been 
so  disposed,  and  could  have  set  them  back  to  the  sidewalk. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it 
was  a  good-natured  crowd  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  think  it  was  a  vicious  crowd  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Vicious,  in  the  main. 

Senator  Dillingham.  All  right. 

Gen.  Mills.  The  people  that  were  in  front,  the  children — ^boys  and 
girls — could  not  get  away,  and  they  said  nothing  or  did  nothing,  and 
perhaps  those  in  the  rear  did  not. 

Senator  Dillingham.  General,  if  you  can  repeat  a  threat  that  was 
made,  anything  indicating  a  purpose  to  commit  violence  or  desire  to 
commit  violence  on  anybody  in  the  procession,  I  wish  you  would 
repeat  it. 
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Gen.  Mills.  Yes;  I  believe  that  they- 


Senator  Dillingham.  I  did  not  ask  what  you  believed ;  I  asked 
what  you  heard. 

Gen.  Mills.  I  heard  with  my  eyes.  \\  hen  a  man  comes  forcibly  to 
you  and  crowds  you  out  of  your  way,  I  call  that  vicious  and  violent. 

Senator  Dillingham.  General,  w-as  there  an  individual  instance  of 
that  or  was  it  the  general  crowds  that  were  pressing  close  upon  the 
procession,  which  everybody  admits  was  done  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  It  was  ooth. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Give  the  individual  instance  and  what  was 
said  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  can  not.     There  were  20  or  more. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Tell  one  of  them;  tell  what  was  said;  we 
want  to  know  all  about  this. 

Gen.  Mills.  They  pushed  right  up  against  us  and  forced  us  first 
to  break  our  four  ranks  and  then  our  two. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  was  Jiot  done  by  any  one  individual  ? 
That  was  done  by  the  general  pressure  of  the  crowd,  was  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  On,  yes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  man 
threatened  to  exercise  physical  violence  on  me  or  any  other  particular 
individual,  but  they  were  determined  to  break  up  that  procession. 
That  is,  a  lot  of  them — the  hoodlums,  as  I  speak  or  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  proportion  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  As  I  said  before,  I  thought  from  one  end  of  the 
Avenue  to  the  other  there  were  1,500  or  2,000  overgrown  young 
men  from  18  to  25  years  old. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  to  say,  from  Peace  Monument  to 
Twelfth  Street  there  were  1,500  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  you  make  that  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  did  not  count  a  single  one,  but  I  am  accustomed  to 
making  estimates.  I  have  commanded  regiments,  and  I  know 
something 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  many  people  were  there  in  the  street 
between  Peace  Monument  and  Twelfth  Street  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  I  expect  there  were  100,000. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  you  pick  out  1,500  of  that  par- 
ticular class  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Because  they  were  the  ones  that  stood  in  the  third 
line  and  the  second  line.  I  heard  nothing  behind  and  I  suppose  those 
people  were  behaving  themselves. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Were  those  men  civilians  or  were  they  men 
b  uniform? 

Gen.  Mills.  They  were  all  civilians. 

Senator  Dillingham.  All  civilians  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  of  the  rougher  class  of  civilians, 
coarsely  dressed  and  coarsely  spoken.  They  evidently  got  there 
because  of  their  class. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  one  try  to  trip  you  up  as  you  were  going 
along? 

Gen.  Mills.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anything  of  any  kind  thrown  at  you  ? 

Gen.  Mills.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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Gen.  Mills.  I  should  like  to  say  that  G^n.  Morton,  who  passed 
with  me,  is  here  and  willing  to  testify.  He  made  the  protest  with  me 
to  the  commissioners. 

TESTJMOITT    OF    MSS.    HAKVAH     CASSEL    MXIXS,    2    DUPOST 

CIBCLE,  WASmVGTOH,   D.   C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Mrs.  Hannah  Cassel  Mills. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  No.  2  Dupont  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  had  some  conversation  with 
Commissioner  Johnston  with  reference  to  this  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  conversation  occur? 

Mrs.  Mills.  On  the  Thursday,  a  few  days  before  the  parade,  Febru- 
ary27. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  In  his  office  in  the  District  BuUdirig. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  that  conversation  was  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  ^Miss  Paul  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  the  District 
Commissioner.  I  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee.  She 
asked  him  if  the  letter  from  the  War  Department,  which  you  liave 
read  a  few  moments  ago,  was  final.  He  said,  "Yes."  Then  she 
asked  him  regarding  the  stoppage — the  failure  to  stop  the  street  cars. 
She  had  understood  the  street  cars  were  to  be  stopped.  Then  she 
was  told  they  would  not  be  stopped,  and  she  asked  him  in  reference 
to  this.  She  said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
said  that  they  had  no  authority  to  stop  the  cars.  Miss  Paul  said, 
"If  they  have  not  the  authority,  who  has?"  He  said,  "I  suppose 
we  have."  Then  she  said,  "If  you  should  stop  the  cars  what  would 
happen?"  He  said,  "The  street  car  company  has  enjoined  us,  and 
will  sue  the  city  for  large  damages."  He  said  we  should  have  the 
south  side  of  the  avenue  for  the  parade,  which  would  enable  us  to 
march  five  abreast,  that  he  intend!ed  to  station  the  poUce  facing  tiie 
crowd,  with  their  backs  to  the  parade  so  that  they  would  not  see  the 
parade,  but  have  cognizance  of  the  crowd. 

Senator  Dillingham.  This  was  before  the  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  Congress  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Oh,  yes;  this  was  the  Thursday  before  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  heard  all  this  conversation  yourself? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  with  Miss  Paul.  She  asked  me  to  go 
with  her.  He  was  very  busy,  of  course,  and  I  think  he  was  a  little 
irritated  at  our  coming  a^ain— botherinff  him  again. 

The  Chairman.  What  mdicated  that? 

Mrs.  Mills.  You  know  about  psychology  and  temperament — that 
they  will  indicate  more  than  words.  I  was  angry  myself,  but  I  did 
not  say  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  he  was  irritated,  so  I  wanted  to  know 
what  led  you  to  think  that. 

Mrs.  Mills.  His  manner  was  irritable,  and  he  said  to  us,  "What 
should  be  a  serious  matter  with  you  you  have  turned  into  ridicule  by 
talking  of  rats  and  mice."    I  said,  '^Oen.  Johnston,  that  came  from 
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college  boys."  He  then  referred  to  something  else  that  I  have  for- 
gotten, except  that  it  meant  a  failure  of  duty,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  of  which  we  had  been  guilty.  I  said,  '*Gen.  Johnston,  that 
came  from  the  press.''  Then  Miss  Paul  asked  him  if  he  thought  we 
would  have  sumcient  protection.  He  said,  '*Yes.''  That  is  about 
all — that  is  about  the  main  part  of  the  interview.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  commissioner  seemed  to  hold  you  and  your 
committee  responsible  for  suggestions  that  had  been  made  in  the 
papers  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  which  you  had  nothing  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  him  or  any  of  the  commissioners 
further  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  further  talk  with  them  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  with  the  chief  of  police  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  No,  I  never  saw  the  chief  of  police. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  statements  you  desire  to  make  to 
the  committee,  Mra.  Mills,  with  reference  to  the  parade,  or  what 
occurred  during  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  I  think  there  was  about  4,000  people  in  that  parade, 
and  each  one  of  them  would  probably  say  the  same  that  I  have  to 
say — only  some  of  them  were  a  good  deal  worse.  I  heard  nothing 
but  foolish,  silly  jests  of  boys — the  voices,  it  seemed  to  me.  I  paid 
little  attention  to  the  crowd,  because  I  was  told  to  march  steadily  in 
a  dignified  manner,  and  not  to  talk  or  nod  or  wave  to  anyone  in  the 
crowd.  I  tried  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  woman  in  front  and  the 
woman  on  my  side,  in  order  to  keep  together.  We  started  walking 
this  far  apart 

The  C^iRMAN.  Four  or  five  abreast  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Four  abreast.  I  was  in  the  Home  Makers.  They 
told  us  to  keep  a  distance  this  far  apart  [indicating]  and  this  distance 
in  the  line,  wnich  we  tried  to  do.  As  we  left  the  Peace  Monument 
the  way  was  clear.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  because  I  was  paying  very 
little  attention  to  the  crowd,  but  I  think  perhaps  half  a  block  or  a 
block  we  marched  without  any  difficulty  and  kept  our  formation. 
Then  we  stopped  and  the  crowd  began  to  come  in.  Then  we  started 
again,  marcmng  12  steps,  and  then  stopped  again.  Then  we  started 
again  after  a  long  delay.  I  think  once  perhaps  we  stopped  15  min- 
utes. TTien  we  walked  perhaps  60  steps,  then  stopped  again.  By 
that  tune  we  had  come  m  until  our  shoulders  were  nearly  touching. 
I  saw  a  policeman  sometimes  trying  to  force  a  way  by  the  side  of  us 
when  we  were  stopped  and  rather  close  together,  and  I  wondered 
then  what  they  were  trying  to  do  because  I  am  not  used  to  crowds. 
I  did  not  hear  anything  except  as  I  say,  silly  remarks,  and  after  a  while 
when  we  got  down  we  nad  no  formation  to  speak  of  until  we  got  down 
to  perhaps  Fourteenth  Street.  Then  we  swung  into  line.  By  that 
time  the  cavahy  had  arrived  and  we  swung  into  Ime,  and  went  with- 
out interruption  to  Continental  Hall. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  experience  that  from  about  Seventh 
Street  to  Thirteenth  Street  you  had  to  go  single  file  1 
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Mrs.  Mills.  No;  you  see  we  were  about  a  third  from  the  front. 
The  crowd  had  not  pressed  in  so  much  then.  We  stopped  a  long  time. 
Several  times  we  stopped  a  long  time. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that  stopping  ? 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  occasion  of  that  stopping 
was? 

Mrs.  Mills.  I  could  not  see  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  There  was 
such  a  jam  I  could  not  see  anything. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  on  account  of  something  in  front? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Yes;  it  must  have  been — or  a  float  had  broken  down. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  from  Seventh  Street  on  to  maintain 
your  marching  order  of  four  abreast  all  the  time  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Yes;  but  close  together.  We  were  never  again  spread 
out  until  perhaps  we  got  to  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  was  the  crowd  to  you  on  the  side? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Oh,  right  closer  than  that  [indicating] — aright  close. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  reach  you  very  easily? 

Mrs.  Mills.  They  were  right  close — there  was  one  policeman — ^I 
only  noticed  two  policemen  because  I  was  not  looking  at  anything 
outside  of  our  formation.  One  was  a  man  in  plain  clothes,  and  he  said, 
"Lady,  how  long  will  this  procession  last  V^  I  said,  *'  Until  5  o'clock," 
He  said,  *'Well,  lady,  where  does  it  end?''  I  said,  "At  Continental 
Hall.''  That  is  about  all  he  seemed  to  be  working.  The  other  man  I 
saw  was  trying,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Boy  Scouts,  to  press  the 
crowd  back,  and  I  think  I  could  have  pressed  that  crowd  bacK  if  I  had 
had  a  poUceman's  billy.  He  was  not  making  a  very  strenuous  effort. 
I  saw  some  Massachusetts  soldiers  join  hands  and  try  to  press  the 
crowd  back.     That  was  all  I  saw  of  any  effort  to  push  anybody  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  attempts  made  to  trip  any  of 
your  people  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  nothing  thrown  at  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Nothing. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  was  a  general  pressure  of  the  mass,  I  sup- 
pose, up  against  the  sides  of  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Mills.  Yes;  they  pressed  in. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  mounted  police? 

Mrs.  Mills.  No;  but  there  might  have  been  a  hundred  there  and 
I  would  not  have  seen  them.     I  was  not  looking. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Mills. 

TESTIHOVT  OF  HOIT.  HESTBT  I.  STIMSOV,  FORMER  SECRETART 

OF  WAR. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to   the  stenographer,   Mr. 
Stimson. 
Mr.  Stimson.  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  the  former  Secretary  of  War? 
Mr.  Stimson.  I  am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  Secretary  of  War  the  3d  of  March  last? 
Mr.  Stimson.  I  was. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stimson,  you  may  proceed  and  state  what 
connection  you  had  with  this  parade,  or  what  matters  were  called  to 
your  attention,  and  what  action  was  taken  by  your  department. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  like  to  state  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  that  I  saw  this  morning  in  the  newspapers  that  you  had 
been  asked  to  call  me,  and  I  applied  to  you  to  be  called  to-day  because 
I  am  expecting  to  leave  town  on  Monday.  I  am  very  mucn  obliged 
to  you  for  the  opportunity  given  to  me  to  do  that. 

What  I  know  about  it  is  this:  It  was  first  brought  to  my  attention, 
I  think,  by  a  visit  to  my  office  of  Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Leupp.  On 
Friday,  February  28,  if  1  am  not  mistaken  as  to  the  date,  1  had  a 
conference  with  those  ladies  personally,  and  I  had  a  conference  on 
the  following  day  with  Mrs.  MoUer.  In  substance  they  told  me  that 
then  for  the  first  time  they  had  applied  to  the  War  Department  for 
the  use  of  troops  and  that  they  had  received  an  unfavorable  reply 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  I  sent  for  the  papers  and  saw  them 
for  the  first  time.  I  have  here  the  original  request  signed  by  Miss 
Paul,  with  the  indorsement  on  it  of  Chairman  Rudolph  of  the  District 
Commission,  and  I  have  here  also  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  the  one  that  has  akeady  been  read  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  paper  we  have  in  the  record  from 
the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Stimson.  This  first  letter  is  dated  February  15,  1913,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  15 y  191S. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  procession  committee  of  the  congressional  committee 
of  the  National  American  Womai's  Suffrage  Association  and  the  siiiTrage  societies 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  a  sufficient  military  force 
be  asked  for  by  the  commissio  lers  for  use  on  the  occasion  of  the  suffrage  procession 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  3, 1913. 
Very  respectfully, 

AucE  Paul, 
Chairman  Procession  Committee. 

[Indorsement.] 

February  17, 1913. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  for  consideration 
and  the  writer  so  informed. 

The  police  department  of  the  District  will  provide  a  police  detail  as  large  as  avail- 
able for  the  within  procession,  and  the  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  detail 
might  well  be  supplemented  by  United  States  troops,  preferably  Cavalry,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  those  involved,  as  expressed  by  Gen.  Anson  Mills.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  who  is  interested  in  this  movement  and  who  states  that  it  is  desired 
that  such  a  force  be  stationed  along  the  route  of  the  procession  and  not  to  act  as  an 
escort. 

The  time  being  limited,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  W^ar  Depart- 
ment be  communicated  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the  procession  committee,  No.  1420 
F  Street  NW\ 

CuNO  H.  Rudolph, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 

of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

The  record  shows  that  the  answer  to  that  is  as  follows: 
On  February  18,  1913,  there  was  a  memorandum  for  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  follows: 

It  is  recommended  that  this  request  be  disapproved.  L.  W.,  Major  General,  Chief 
of  Staff.  Approved  by  order  of  tne  Secretary  of  War.  L.  W.,  Major  General,  Chief 
of  Staff. 
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On  that  the  following  letter  was  sent: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  February  20, 191$, 
To  the  CsAntMAN  Procession  Committeb. 

mo  F  Street  NW.,  Wcaihington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madau:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  15th  instant,  which  was 
referred  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commiflsioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  regard  to  the  detail  of  United  States  troops  on  the  occasion  of  the  sufifrage  proces- 
sion on  the  afternoon  of  March  3,  1913,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  owing 
to  reauirements  of  the  following  day  and  other  contingencies  of  the  military  service, 
it  will  not  be  practicable  to  furnish  the  forces  for  which  request  is  made. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

These  papers  were  brought  out  at  this  conference  that  I  had  with 
these  ladies.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  at  the 
first  conference  which  I  had  with  Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Leupp,  or 
whether  it  was  at  the  second  conference  I  had  with  Mrs.  MoUer,  but 
it  was  at  one  or  the  other  of  those  two. 

I  explained  to  the  ladies  both  times  in  great  fullness  and  care  the 
limitations  upon  the  use  of  the  Regular  Army  in  aid  of  civil  authori- 
ties maintaining  order.  I  explained  to  them  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  civil  authorities,  the  chief  of  police  and  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District,  who  had  given  the  permit  to  parade,  to  make  good  that 

{permit  with  a  sufficient  police  force.  I  called  to  their  attention  the 
act  that  there  had  been  a  special  appropriation  made  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Congress.  I  explained  to  tnem  that  under  the  law  of  this 
coimtry  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  assistance  to  be  given  to 
civil  authorities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  by  them- 
selves to  maintain  oroer,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  troops 
are  not  ordered  out  unnecessarily,  and  that  ordinarily  the  order  is 
that  the  National  Guard  shall  be  called  on  first,  and  the  Regular 
Army  only  as  a  last  resort. 

I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  to  you,  Senator  Jones,  the 
fact  that  anyone  who  unnecessarily  orders  out  troops  is  reponsible 

{>ersonally  for  any  injury  or  any  death  or  any  trouble  that  comes 
rom  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  well  to  have  that  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Stimson. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  tried  to  explain  these  things  as  fully  as  I  could  to 
these  ladies,  and  I  advised  tnem  that  they  snould  see  first  whether 
the  authorities  were  able  or  not  able  to  protect  them.-  I  pointed  out 
to  them  that  this  indorsement  by  Commissioner  Rudolph  contained 
no  expression  of  inability  to  maintain  order  whatever,  and  that  under 
that  indorsement  the  Secretary  of  War  had  absolutelv  nothing  which 
would  justifv  the  use  of  troops.  I  suggested  that  they  see  whether 
the  National  Guard  could  be  neld  in  readiness  before  any  application 
was  made  for  Regular  troops.  We  talked  the  entire  matter  over  at 
considerable  length.  I  think  I  told  these  ladies  that  having  a  per- 
mit for  a  lawful  parade,  fliey  were  entitled  to  protection,  but  that 
protection  must  be  given  according  to  the  well-understood  require- 
ments of  law. 

I  then  looked  at  this  correspondence  pretty  carefully  myself,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  request  of  the  committee  did  not  make  it  altogether 
clear  whether  they  desired  these  troops  as  an  escort  or  whether  they 
desired  them  for  protection.    The  certificate  of  the  commissioners. 
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while  it  apparently  intended  to  use  them  in  support  of  the  police, 
did  not  maKe  it  altogether  clear  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to 
be  used.  And,  accordingly,  on  Saturday,  March  1,  I  myseu  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  Oen.  Crowder,  to  look 
Ihe  matter  up  and  to  advise  me  on  it  and  to  prepare  a  letter  which 
would  make  the  whole  situation  clear.  On  March  1 1  sent  personally 
to  the  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  this  letter,  of  whicn 
I  have  a  copy  here.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Mabcr  1,  1913. 
The  President  of  the  Boabd  of  Commissioners 

OF  THE  District  of  Columbia. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  jrour  indorsement  dated  February  17,  1913,  stating  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  the  police  detail  available  for  duty  in  connection  with 
the  preservation  of  order  upon  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  parade  of  March  3, 1913, 
mignt  well  be  supplemented  by  troops,  preferably  Cavalry,  I  have  to  advise  you  as 
follows: 

By  joint  resolution  approved  January  29,  1913,  Congress  appropriated  $23,000,  or 
80  much  thereof  as  may  oe  necessary,  ''to  enable  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  maintain  public  order  and  protect  life  and  property  in  said  District  from 
tiie  2^th.  day  of  February  to  the  10th  day  of  March,  1913,  both  inclusive,"  and  to 
make  all  reasonable  regulation  necessary  to  such  end.  Under  this  authority  the 
commissioners  may  temporarily  add  to  their  police  force  an)r  number  of  officers,  within 
the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  and  can,  it  would  seem,  in  this  way  create  a  force 
adequate  to  deal  with  any  situation  that  may  reasonably  oe  anticipated .  It  does  not 
appear  from  your  indorsement  of  February  17,  or  in  the  communications  from  the 
cnairman  of  the  procession  committee,  that  any  disturbance  of  an  unusual  or  formid- 
able ch^ucter  is  threatened,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  showing  orders  for  the  National 
Guard  of  the  District,  of  the  character  mentioned  above,  would,  in  my  judgment,  not 
beproper. 

For  the  same  and  also  for  other  <  and  much  stronger  reasons  it  would  be  improper 
to  order  a  contingent  of  the  Regular  Army  to  report  for  the  duty  in  question. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War. 

That  was  sent  to  Commissioner  Rudolph  on  Saturday,  March  1, 
after  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Moller.  On  Monday,  March  3,  at  about  9 
o'clock,  I  having  heard  nothing  in  regard  to  this  letter,  called  up  on 
the  telephone  Commissioner  Rudolph  from  my  house.  I  asked  nim 
whether  he  had  received  such  a  letter  and  he  told  me  that  he  had. 
I  then  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  a  number  of  people  had 
been  to  see  me,  and  that  some  of  them  had  quoted,  I  tninK,  Maj. 
Sylvester,  the  chief  of  police,  and  asked  if  the  matter  of  protection 
of  the  parade  was  up  to  the  War  Department,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  with  the  commissioners  what  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  this  situation  were.  Commissioner  Rudolph,  I  think,  at 
once  said,  "Whv,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  think  Maj.  Sylvester  could, 
have  said  that.  I  said  to  him.  ''I  know  nothing  except  what  has 
come  to  me  in  an  indirect  way,  out  I  want  to  find  out  now  if  this  is 
being  said  what  steps  are  being  taken.''  Commissioner  Rudoli)h 
then  suggested  that  I  call  up  Commissioner  Johnston,  who  he  said 
had  direct  charge  of  the  parade.  Later  in  the  morning  I  called  up 
Commissioner  Johnston  and  got  him  on  the  telephone.  I  repeated 
my  conversation  substantially  with  Commissioner  Rudolph,  and  I 
asked  him  in  reference  to  the  ste{)S  which  had  been  taken  in  regard 
to  protecting  this  parade.  He  said  to  me,  as  I  recall  the  language, 
that  he  had  no  antidpaton  of  serious  trouble;  that  they  had  received 
authority  to  clear  the  street  of  the  street  cars,  stop  the  running  of  the 
trolley  hnes,  and  that  that  made  the  problem  much  easier,  and  that 
they  did  not  anticipate  serious  trouble.     I  asked  him,  I  remember, 
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whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  rope  off  the  street,  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  he  answereathat  they  were.  I  said  that  I  had  heard 
that  the  pohce  force  was  limited  in  number,  that  I  had  heard  they 
had  only  50  men  available  for  this  use.  He  expressed  surprise  at 
that  rumor,  and,  according  to  my  recollection,  said  that  they  had 
between  300  and  400  men  available  for  the  service. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Regular. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes.  I  said  I  wanted  to  get  this  thing  perfectly 
clear  between  us,  that  it  would  not  in  my  opinion  be  proper  to  call 
upon  the  troops  ot  the  Regular  Army  unless  it  was  very  clear  that  a 
very  serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  and  I  simply  wished  to 
know  what  the  situation  was.  He  then  told  me  that  wnile  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  trouble  he  thought  it  might  be  well  if  I  held  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  readiness  for  use  in  case  a  serious  riot  should  arise.  I  said. 
"All  right;  I  will  do  so.''  I  then  called  up  Gen.  Wood,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  told  him  of  my  conversation  with  Commissioner  Johnston, 
and  directed  him  to  keep  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  readiness  at  such  place 
he  might  see  fit  in  case  of  call  for  serious  trouble  by  the  authorities 
of  the  District.  That,  I  am  told  by  Gen.  Wood,  was  done;  that  a 
troop  of  cavalry  was  held  under  ord.ers  all  that  afternoon  subject  t4> 
call  Dy  the  chief  of  police,  and  when  the  call  from  the  chief  of  police 
came,  that  troop  responded  at  once. 

Senator,  I  thmk  that  is  all  personal  observation  or  knowledge  of 
the  day.  I  myself  did  not  see  anything  of  the  parade.  I  was  in  my 
oJBBice  all  the  day. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  call  to  your  attention,  in  view  of  the  very 
loose  statements  that  have  been  made,  that  there  is  a  statute  of  the 
United  States,  the  act  of  June  18,  1878,  chapter  2631,  in  section  15, 
which  declares  as  follows: 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  as  a  posse  comitutus,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
ing the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  such  employment 
of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  only  act  of  Congress  that  comes  anywhere  near  authorizing 
the  use  of  troops  for  riots,  or  in  a  situation  of  that  sort,  are  the  sections 
which  authorize  the  employment  of  troops  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  imlawful  combinations. 

The  Chairman.  What  sections  are  they? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Sections  5297,  5298,  and  5299  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  So  that  in  doing  what  we  did  that  day  on  the  request 
of  the  commissioners  we  went  to  the  very  extreme  of  our  powers. 

The  Chairman.  You  stretched  your  authority. 

Mr.  Stimson.  We  stretched  our  powers  to  the  uttermost,  and  if 
serious  trouble  had  occurred  from  the  troops  being  there  there  might 
have  been  a  question  as  to  whether  we  had  not  gone  to  the  uttermost. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion  I  wish  also  to  make.  I  understand 
it  has  been  stated  here  by — ^not  here,  but  elsewhere — by  Congress- 
men participating  in  the  parade,  that  we  might  have  authorized  the 
use  01  troops  as  an  escort  for  them.  I  wish  to  state  right  here  that  it 
has  never  been  the  poUcy,  certainly  in  my  administration,  to  permit 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  used  in  a  political  or 
partisan  parade,  and  that  if  I  had  done  that  I  would  have  been  open 
to  criticism  on  the  part  of  anybody  who  disagreed  with  the  purpose 
of  this  parade  for  having  permitted  the  Regular  Army  to  be  used  for 
a  partisan  purpose. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  request,  anyhow,  that  they  should 
act  as  an  escort  for  the  ConCTessmen  participating  in  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  am  told  tnat  there  was.  Gen.  Wood  came  to  me 
and  told  me  had  received  such  a  request.  I  promptly  told  him  that 
it  was  preposterous,  that  we  would  open  ourselves  to  criticism,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  gentlemen  who 
who  made  it.  Fa^cy  what  would  have  happened  if  I  had  ordered 
out  the  Regular  Army  last  year  to  act  as  an  escort  for  Chairman 
Hilles  or  Chairman  McCombs  in  a  parade  during  the  campaign,  or  at 
any  other  time. 

That,  Senator,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  War  Department  has 
had  anything  to  do,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  this  situation. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Secretary 
whether  he  got  the  impression  from  the  correspondence  received 
from  the  commissioners,  or  from  his  conversation  with  the  com- 
missioner over  the  telephone,  or  otherwise,  that  they  were  in  any 
respect  whatever  reluctant  to  do  anything  and  everything  necessary 
to  make  this^  affair  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  did  not  get  any  such  impression.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  only  conversations  which  I  had,  which  were  the  two  I  have 
mentioned  over  the  telephone,  I  got  the  impression  that  the  com- 
missioners were  in  good  faith  going  on  to  do  all  that  they  could  to 
maintain  order.  That  is  all  I  know — these  two  telephone  communis 
cations  which  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  Gen.  Wood  if  he  knows  where  this  troop 
of  cavalry  was  held  in  reserve  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  was  held  in  reserve  at  Fort  Myer. 

The  Chairman.  At  Fort  Myer  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  At  Fort  Myer,  saddled  and  ready  for  immediate  use, 
and  under  orders  to  respond  only  to  the  call  of  Maj.  Sylvester,  made 
in  his  ow^n  name,  in  order  to  avoid  its  being  diverted  perhaps  to  some 
unnecessary  point  in  the  streets,  where  it  would  not  have  been  actually 
needed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  General,  when  the  request  came 
from  Maj.  Sylvester ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  came,  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  sir 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  troop  was  commanded  by  lieut.  Gordon  Johnson,, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  wjio  reported  to  me  this  morning,  and  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  duty  performed  by 
the  troop.  He  told  me  it  was  called  about  a  quarter  before  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  I  remember,  and  that  it  came  in  all  the  way  at. 
a  fast  trot  and  reported  south  of  the  Treasury  at  about  half-past  4. 
That  he  had  telepnoned  in  before  starting  that  he  could  not  taKe  any 
action  on  arrival  unless  Maj.  Sylvester  was  there  or  some  authorized 
representative  of  his,  he  realizing  the  great  gravity  of  the  use  of 
regular  troops  under  those  circumstances.  He  arrived  and  did  not 
find  Maj.  Sylvester  or  any  uniformed  representative,  but  did  find  a 

Soliceman  who  asked  him  to  do  certain  things.  He  naturally  had  to 
ecline  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  authority,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  very  grave  emergency.  About  that  time  I  think  he  saw  Commis- 
sioner efomiston  in  an  automobile,  went  up  to  him,  and  the  commis- 
sioner asked  him  to  use  the  troops  in  forcing  back  the  crowd.     He. 
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immediately  responded  and  was  thereafter  engaged  in  doing  it,  and 
says  they  accomplished  it  without  the  use  of  arms  or  without  violence. 
The  C&AiRMAN.  That  is  all. 

Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   BEGESS. 

The  subcommittee  reassembled  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Dillingham,  and  Pomerene. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  There  are  one 
or  two  witnesses  who  are  very  anxious  to  get  away  on  account  of 
business  matters,  and  we  will  call  them  first.    Is  Mr.  Carll  here  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Come  forward,  Mr.  Carll,  and  be  sworn. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  DAVID  8.  CAELL,  WASHUfOTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Carll.  David  S.  Carll. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  CarUt 

Mr.  Carll.  In  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  Second  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Capital  Traction  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  about  3  o'clock  on  the 
3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  For  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  cars  oflf  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Carll.  The  cars  were  all  off  the  Avenue  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at  3 
o'clock,  so  far  as  being  crowded  with  people  was  concerned  I 

Mr.  Carll.  I  was  at  Fifteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  the 
Avenue  was  crowded  as  far  as  I  could  see,  from  building  to  building, 
with  people.     No  vehicles  or  street  cars  or  automobiles.. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  far  down  the  street  i 

Mr.  Carll.  I  suppose  I  could  see  to  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  indications  that  a  parade  was  to 
take  place  along  there  at  that  time  or  very  soon  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  passageway  that  a  parade  could 
come  along  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  At  that  time  there  was  no  passageway. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  density  of 
the  crowd  from  curb  to  curb  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  Well,  it  was  apparently  fiill  of  people.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ever  saw  more  people.  I  have  seen  more  congestion  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  automobUes  mixing  with  the  people  after 
a  fireworks  on  July  4,  for  instance,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  as 
many  people  on  the  Avenue. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  i»  as  far  as  you  could  see  down  the 
Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  That  is  as  far  as  I  could  see  down  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  efforts  being  made  by  anybody 
or  by  the  police  to  maintain  a  passageway  through  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  I  could  not  answer  that.  Where  I  was  the  men  were 
keeping  the  people  back  up  Fifteenth  Street,  but  they  had  possession 
of  tne  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  Avenue,  whether 
you  saw  any  efforts  being  made  at  mat  time  by  the  poUce  or  any- 
bodv  to  keep  the  Avenue  clear  ? 

Mr.  Carll.  At  that  time;  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Hallam  here  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Come  forward,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  be  sworn. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  H.  C.  HALLAM,  WASHIKOTOlf,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Hallam.  H.  C.  Hallam. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  Hallam  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  I  live  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Newspaper  correspondent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  particular  fact  that  you  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
conduct  of  Seigt.  Easley  of  the  mounted  poHce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  He  was  at  the  south  end  of  Executive  Avenue,  I 
believe  the  street  is  called;  between  the  Treasury  and  the  White 
House. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  have  known  as  Sixteenth  Street, 
isit? 

Mr.  Hallam.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  call  it  Executive 
Avenue.     It  is  that  street  between  the  Treasury  and  the  White  House. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  between  the  Treasury  and  the  White  House  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Haixam.  Well,  he  was  there  from  about  half  past  3  to  5  o'clock 
or  half  past. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  occurrence  ?  What  hap- 
pened ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not  honor  the  press 
badge  which  I  had  on.  I  said  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  get  through;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  crowd  would  not  let  me 
through.  He  said,  '*I  will  tell  the  crowd  to  let  you  get  through,  but 
they  won't  do  it."  He  said  that  loud  enough  for  a  lot  of  people  all 
around  to  hear.    Then  he  said, '  *Let  the  member  of  the  press  tnrough, " 
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in  a  sort  of  facetious  way,  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him. 
Then  he  said,  '^You  see  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  get  through." 

And  then  he  held  out  his  hana  over  the  head  of  the  crowd  and  said, 
''You  take  hold  of  this,  and  I  will  pull  you  over."  His  whole  attitude 
and  manner  was  one  of  ridicule  and  contempt  and  insolence. 

Then  a  little  later  a  woman  came  up  behind  the  crowd  where  I  was 
standing  and  called  to  the  officer  to  help  her  to  get  through.  She 
said  she  had  a  ticket  for  the  suffragist  stand  south  of  the  Treasury, 
across  the  street,  and  he  told  her  that  he  would  tell  the  crowd  to  let 
her  get  through,  but  that  they  would  not  allow  her  to  get  tlirough  and 
that  ne  could  not  help  it.  And  then  he  said  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
my  case.  He  told  them,  **Let  the  lady  with  the  ticket  through." 
They  paid  no  attention  to  him,  except  to  laugh,  as  the}^  had  in  my 
case,  because  they  evidently  saw  that  he  was  not  in  earnest.  Then 
he  repeated  to  her  the  same  thing  that  he  had  said  to  me,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  get  through.  He  said,  ''These  people 
won't  mind  us." 

A  little  later  it  was  shown  that  their,  instructions  were  obeyed, 
that  the  people  knew  when  the  police  meant  the  orders  which  were 
issued,  because  this  man  Easley  and  one  other  policeman  and  perhaps 
two  approached  the  lines  from  the  south  side  where  the  open  space 
was  and  called  out  loudly  to  make  way  for  a  gentleman  to  pass. 
Well,  the  people  judged  by  their  tones,  1  suppose,  that  they  were  in 
earnest,  and  they  fell  back,  and  the  gentleman  came  through,  ac- 
companied by  a  lady.  They  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  I 
recognized  the  gentleman  as  Capt.  Boardman  of  the  police  force. 
He  went  on  through  to  the  northw^ard. 

A  little  later,  as  the  parade  came  on,  Easley  was  in  about  the  same 
position  or  the  same  location,  and  his  remarks  and  jests  with  reference 
to  the  marchinff  suffragists  were  very  obnoxious,  I  thought.  He 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  good  joke  that  they  had  been  held  up. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hallam.  Why,  he  said  something  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
'*old  ones"  were  in  line.  He  was  about  10  feet  from  me,  I  suppose, 
and  perhaps  equally  close  to  the  marching  women.  Then  he  said 
in  another  case,  as  one  group  of  women  passed,  something  to  the 
effect  that  that  one  or  those  ones  needed  a  shave. 

The  Chairman.   In  what  tone  of  voice  did  he  make  this  expression? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Why,  it  was  in  rather  a  loud  tone. 

The  ( -HAiRMAN.  So  that  the  people  generally  around  could  hear  it  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Exactljr;  and  they  aff  laughed  and  jeered.  And  he 
made  other  remarks  wnich  I  do  not  recall  in  detail  just  now,  except 
this  one  when  the  parade  came  to  a  halt  at  one  time,  and  someboay 
in  the  crowd  asked  if  this  was  the  end  of  it,  and  he  replied:  *'Xo; 
don't  you  know  that  women  never  stop?"  He  said  that  in  a  tone 
which  was  calculated  to  arouse  laughter  and  sneers,  etc.,  which  I 
heard  on  all  sides. 

That  is  about  the  extent  of  my  observations  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  sergeant  mounted  or  on  foot  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Mounted. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  mounted  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  wire  cable  or  rope  along  there  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  wire  or  not, 
but  there  was  a  rope  or  cable  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Could  he  have  gotten  beyond  that  to  open  a 
passageway  through  the  crowd  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  could.  I  thmk  he  could 
have  made  them  open  up,  the  same  as  he  did  for  these  other  people 
who  came  later. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  it  he  who  made  them  open  up  or  those 
other  people?  It  was  a  man  named  Bowman,  1  thought  you 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Hallam.  Xo.  I  said  it  was  Capt.  Boardman  who  came  through 
the  line.  And  these  other  people  asked  the  crowd  to  fall  back  so  as 
to  let  them  through.  Tney  didn't  mention  Capt.  Boardman's 
name. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  they  came  from  the  other  direction? 

Mr.  Hallam.  They  came  from  the  southward. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Toward  you  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  Sergt.  Easley  who  opened  the  passageway 
for  them  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  He  was  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  There  were  two  policemen,  as  I  recall  it,  and  there 
possiblj  may  have  been  three.  I  know  there  were  two.  I  did  not 
recognize  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  his  order  then  in  a  different  tone 
from  what  he  had  used  before  ? 

Mr.  Hallam.  Oh,  verv  decidedlv;  yes,  sir.  That  was  a  reaj  com- 
mand, and  the  other  had  been  in  tne  nature  of  a  joke  or  ridicule. 

He  said  another  thing,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  it,  that  he 
liked  to  help  members  of  the  press  if  ne  could,- because  occasionally 
he  liked  them  to  boost  him.    But  he  did  not  help  me  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

FUBTHEB  TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  SABA  T.  MOLLEB. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mrs.  MoLLER.  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Moller. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  sworn  yesterday? 

Mrs.  Moller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  additional  facts  do  you  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mrs.  Moller.  I  want  to  agree  with  Secretary  Stimson's  testimony 
about  his  interview  with  me  up  to  a  certain  point.  Everything 
that  he  said  was  true  with  the  exception  that  I  msisted  verv  much 
on  the  fact  that  the  day  before,  wnen  Rosalie  Jones  and  her  pil- 
mms  arrived,  we  had  a  very  difficult  time  in  front  of  headquarters. 
We  had  telephoned  the  police,  and  even  then  the  crowd  was  very 
badly  handled.  It  was  very  rough.  I  stood  at  the  top  of  some 
steps  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  roughness,  and  I  thought  that  was 
ratner  ominous  of  what  mi^ht  happen  on  Monday. 

Secretary  Stimson  stated,  that  he  had  two  relatives  in  the  crowd 
who  did  not  consider  it  a  rough  crowd,  who  did  not  consider  it  a 
rowdy  crowd.  He  said  that  Mai.  Sylvester  probably  had  not  fore- 
seen the  condition  that  occurred  on  the  Avenue,  and  I  said  that  I 
thought  it  might  have  easily  been  foreseen  from  the  notoriety  that 
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the  pilgrims  had  had;  and  that  Monday,  allowing  the  crowd,  even 
a  good-natured  crowd,  to  become  so  dense  was  dangerous,  because 
in  moving  a  dense  crowd  they  often  get  disagreeable  on  account  of 
the  physical  trouble  they  might  have  in  getting  across. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  one  woman  was  absolutely  breath- 
less and  rested  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  headquarters,  and  one  man 
sprained  his  ankle.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  thing 
to  tell  Secretary  Stimson,  because  he  had  said  in  nis  letter — in  the 
letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  commissioner — that,  ''nothing 
of  a  serious  nature  had  been  pointed  out  which  showed  the  possible 
need  of  troops,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  showing"  he  could  not  call 
them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  explain  to  you,  Mrs.  MoUer,  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  could  call  out  troops  to  quiet  disturbances  in  a  city 
only  when  the  local  authorities  were  not  able  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  upon  proper  representations  from  such  local  authorities  ? 

Mrs.  MoLLER.  He  said  that  he  had  not  a  definite  request  for  troops 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  MoLLER.  I  then  went  downstairs  and  telephoned  Miss  Paul, 
and  she  told  vde  about  the  letter  that  the  commissioner  had  written 
him.  I  went  up,  and  his  secretary  showed  me  that  letter  and  also 
the  letter  he  was  about  to  send  to  the  commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  all  in  the  record. 

Mrs.  MoLLER.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  I  tiied  to 
show  that  the  poUce  had  handled  very  badly  tne  crowd  on  Friday, 
which  was  about  the  same  kind  of  a  crowd  which  they  might  expect 
on  Monday,  except  not  so  large. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  understand  that  that  mere  fact  would 
not  justify  the  Secretary  of  War  to  call  out  troops? 

Mrs.  MoLLER.  He  said  in  his  letter,  ^*In  the  absence  of  any  such 
showing''  that  he  could  not  call  out  trooj)8. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that,  I  take  it,  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
showing,  even  under  the  law,  for  the  calling  out  of  troops. 

Mrs.  MoLLER.  The  crowd  was  so  badly  taken  care  of  at  the  time 
that  I  thought  it  was  very  much  of  a  showing. 

TTie  Chairman.  Is  thfere  anything  further  wiat  you  desire  to  state  I 

Mrs.  MoLLER.  No. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Mrs.  Moller,  were  you  on  the  Avenue  the 
day  of  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  ? 

Mrs.  Moller.  I  was  at  1420  F  Street — that  is,  1416  F  Street — ^and 
came  down  some  of  the  steps  that  led  from  the  building  to  the  crowd. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  You  say  they  were  obs&ucted  in  the 
same  way  that  they  were  on  the  3d  i 

Mrs.  MOLLER.  Tnat  the  crowd  was  about  to  become  dense.  It  was 
very  good  natured  at  first. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Were  they  in  the  street  between  the 
curbs,  or  were  th^  on  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mrs.  Moller.  Thej  were  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  street  also. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Was  it  one  of  machines  principally,  or 
one  of  crowds  ? 

Mrs.  Moller.  A  few  machines;  one  or  two  of  which  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  pilgrims. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  is  all. 
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Mrs.  MoLLEB.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Jones. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  day  before  ? 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  parade.  March 
3  is  the  one  we  are  directed  to  examine  into. 

Is  there  anything  further,  Mrs.  Moiler  ? 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  I  want  to  say  that  I  went  to  see  Maj.  Sylvester  on 
that  date,  but  was  not  allowed  to  see  him;  I  was  told  to  come  the 
next  day. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  come  the  next  day  ? 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  I  talked  next  day  to  Inspector  Gessford,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  he  simply  said  that  we  would  have  police  protec- 
tion, but  he  said  that  he  could  not  protect  us  from  all  sorts  of  insults 
and  jeers;  that  would  be  impossible. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  tell  you  why  you  could  not  see  Maj.  Syl- 
vester ? 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  come  back  next  day  to  trj  to  see  him  i 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  I  went  the  next  day  to  ask  Maj.  Sylvester  for 
specialpermission  about  clearing  and  roping  off  the  space  in  front 
01  the  Treasury,  keeping  it  perfectly  clear. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  see  him  ? 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  I  did. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  result  of  that  interview  ? 

Mrs.  MouLEB.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  keep  that  space  clear,  and  he 
said  he  would  see  that  nothing  would  come  between  the  grandstand 
and  the  Treasury  steps. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  did  so  ? 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  not  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  at  that  time  with 
reference  to  protecting  the  parade  down  the  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  I  did  not.  There  were  some  people  who  said  that 
they  were  antisuffragists  who  said  they  were  waitmg  to  see  him,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  I  was  in  very  much  of  a  hurry. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  aU,  imless  you  have  something  else. 

Mrs.  MoLLEB.  That  is  aU. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MISS  ELSIE  M.  HILL,  ITOSWALK,  COlfV. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Miss  Hill.  Elsie  M.  Hill. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  vou  live  ? 

Miss  Hill.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  in  this  parade  on  March  3  ? 

Miss  Hill.  I  was  in  the  tableaux  on  the  Treasury  steps. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  in  the  tableaux  on  the  Treasury  steps  ? 

Miss  Hill.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  state  what  you  desire  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

Miss  Hill.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  had  been  to  see  Maj. 
Sylvester  on  a  Sunday  in  January,  which  Sunday  I  do  not  remember, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  day  on  which  Maj.  Sylvester's  statement 
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appeared  in  the  paper  in  regard  to  the  prospects  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  My  mother  accompanied  me,  and  we  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  prospects  for  a  parade  on  the  3d  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  prospects  of  ejetting  a  permit  ? 

Miss  Hill.  No;  the  prospects  of  the  conditions  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  permit  then  ? 

Miss  Hill.  No;  we  did  not  have  the  permit  then. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  your  conversation  was. 

Miss  Hill.  Maj.  Sylvester  said  that  from  his  past  experience  with 
inaugural  crowds  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  adequate  force  to  pro- 
tect a  parade  of  any  kind  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  he  urged  us  to  have 
the  parade  on  Sixteenth  Street  from  U  Street  down. 

I  nave  forgotten  whether  it  was  Maj.  Sylvester,  or  mv  mother,  or 
myself  who  suggested  that  we  might  have  a  parade  Deginning  at 
Seventh  Street,  at  Market  Space,  and  going  from  tnere  to  the  Treasury, 
Instead  of  starting  from  the  Capitol;  and  as  I  recall  it,  and  as  a  letter 
from  my  mother  just  received  says,  Maj.  Sylvester  thought  he  CM>uId 
do  better  with  the  handling  of  a  parade  from  Seventh  Street  down, 
but  he  thought  he  didn't  have  adequate  force  to  protect  a  procession 
all  the  way  down. 

Maj.  Sylvester  said  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
as  I  recall  it,  and  he  wanted  the  ladies  to  have  a  good  procession, 
but  that  he  did  not  feel  he  could  protect  us  on  me  3a  of  March; 
and  he  referred  to  instances  in  the  past  when  militiamen  had  tossed 
women  in  blankets,  and  even  a  police  captain  had  been  treated  with 
great  indignity,  and  he  said  he  couldn  t  promise  us  protection  at 
that  time.     We  had  not  at  that  time  received  a  permit. 

The  Chairman.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  vou  against  holding 
the  procession,  and  especially  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Miss  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  and  especialljr  on  the  day  before  inauguration, 
on  account  of  the  crowds.  .  We  said  it  was  the  crowds  that  we  wished 
to  reach,  and  we  did  not  anticipate  trouble  if  the  police  protection 
was  half  as  good  as  it  was  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  He  seemed  to  reaUze  that  you  would  have  a  very 
large  crowd  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

iliss  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  a  crowd  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  handle  it  adequately  with  the  force  at  his  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  suggest  that  this  crowd  would  be  largely 
made  up  of  people  from  outside  the  city — strangers? 

Miss  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  it  would  be  the  roughscuflF  of  the 
South  that  would  be  here,  on  account  of  the  Democratic  victory. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  state  about  how  he  was  limited  in  his  police 
force  ? 

&Iiss  Hnx.  He  said  that  Congress  had  cut  down  his  appropriation 
and  cut  down  his  quota  of  men ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  stated 
how  much.  But  we  said,  at  least  I  said,  I  did  not  think  that  Amer- 
ican men  would  permit  anything  of  the  kind  to  happen,  because 
we  had  paraded  in  Baltimore  during  the  Democratic  convention  and 
also  in  New  York,  both  in  the  daytime  and  at  night,  four  times,  and 
we  did  not  anticipate  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  all  of  the  interview? 

Miss  Hill.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to  state  that  I  was  glad  to  make  the 
statement,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  statement  of  Maj. 
Sylvester  at  that  time,  after  the  permit  was  given  and  Congress  had 
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ordered  the  protection  of  the  Avenue,  that  the  authorities  could  have 
foreseen  what  did  occur,  if  that  was  their  opinion  at  the  very  outset 
early  in  January. 

Tne  Chaibman.  And  you  think  that  extra  precautions  should  have 
been  taken  in  order  to  prevent  any  trouble  ? 

Miss  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  did  Maj.  Sylvester  siiggest  that  he  did  not 
have  appropriations  sufficient  to  have  extra  officers  ? 

Miss  Hill.  I  do  not  remember  the  details  of  what  he  said,  except 
that  his  force  had  been  cut  down,  and  that  he  did  not  have  enough 
anyway,  and  that  it  would  put  a  great  burden  upon  the  pohce,  and 
they  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  two  days  of  such  expe- 
rience. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  suggestion  that  the  troops  might 
be  used  ? 

Miss  Hill.  I  do  not  recall  that;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  Maj. 
Sylvester  or  with  anyone  representing  the  police  force  t 

Miss  Hill.  No;  I  did  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  the  facts  that  wou  have  now  that 
you  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Miss  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Hill.  I  was  in  tne  parade  only  from  the  Treasury  steps  to 
Continental  Hall,  where  the  Boy  Scouts  were  stationed  most  of  the 
way. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  in  the  parade  along  the  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Hill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIHOITY  OF  MBS.  ABTNA  JENNESS-MILIEB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C . 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  in  full  to  the  reporter. 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.     Mrs.  Anna  Jenness-Miller. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  j^ou  live  ? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  I  live  at  2234  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  (Siairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Maj. 
Sylvester  or  anyone  representing  the  police  force  with  reference  to 
t&is  parade?     ^  *»  «         1 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  I  did  not,  but  I  had  conversations  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  and 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  car  Une,  and  also  with  Col.  Allen,  repre- 
senting Gen.  Wood,  but  not  with  the  commissioners  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Gen.  Allen? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  With  Col.  Allen  ? 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Allen,  then. 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  Mav  I  tell  the  story  from  the  beginning  ? 
I  came  into  the  work  rather  late. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no;  we  just  want  this  conversation. 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  This  conversation  occurred  after  Miss  Paul 
had  told  me  that  they  were  hopeless  of  getting  the  Avenue  cleared  and 
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that  they  were  hopeless  of  having  proper  Drotection,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  wouM  object  to  going  to  the  War  Office.  I  told  her  I  would 
not.  I  went  over  to  see  Gen.  Wood  and  met  Col.  Allen  and  explained 
to  him  that  there  being  so  many  people  in  the  city  at  that  time  that 
we  should  need  the  protection  of  troops,  and  asked  him  if  there  was 
any  way  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could  be  given  to  really 
protect  us;  that  is  was  for  protection  and  not  for  show  that  we  asked. 
He  went  into  an  inner  room  and  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  Wood,  and 
when  he  returned  to  me  he  said  that  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  and  nothing  could  be  done.  He  didn't  make  any  expla- 
nation; but  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  conversation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  I  suppose,  was  with  reference  to  getting  the  cars 
stopped  ? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into  that,  because 
we  passed  a  resolution  stopping  the  cars  at  3  o'clock,  and  tJiey  were 
stopped. 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  I  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Col.  Allen  that  same 
ni^t  after  going  back,  that  I  think  is  in  the  nature  of  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  record  pretty  full  in  connection  with 
the  War  Department,  and  you  were  not  representing,  of  course,  the 
local  authorities  in  makine  this  request. 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  No;  I  was  representing  the  local  women, 
however,  local  taxpayers,  being  a  large  one  myself,  and  asking  for 
the  protection  that  we  thought  was  due  us  as  taxpayers  and  as 
women  and  as  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  jou  understand,  however,  that  Federal 
troops  can  not  be  called  on  m  matters  of  that  kind  until  the  local 
authorities  have  exhausted  their  power? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  I  also  understood  that  the  local  authorities 
had  said  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  protect  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  according  to  the  record,  however,  they  had 
not  submitted  that  to  the  War  Department? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  Nothing  further  excepting  we  made  every 
protest  in  our  power.  I  sat  in  the  grandstand  opposite  the  Treasury 
jSuildin^  on  the  day  of  the  parade — I  did  not  marcn  with  the  parade — 
and  until  the  troops  from  Fort  Myer  arrived  there  were  people  surg- 
ing constantly  through  the  streets,  they  were  constantly  interfering 
with  the  tableaux  on  the  steps,  and  there  were  even  certain  people 
going  up  the  steps  at  various  times.  All  the  time  they  had  told  us 
tnifi  should  not  occur.  I  sat  directly  facing  the  stand,  so  that  I  know 
what  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  an}-  policemen  attempt  to  keep  the 
people  from  surging  up  the  steps  ? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  My  own  experience  when  I  came  tlirough 
the  crowd  with  a  policeman  was  this.  He  said:  ^^ There  is  a  crowd 
here,  and  you  can  not  get  through.'^  I  said:  *'I  thought  there  would 
be  no  crowd  from  Fifteenth  Street;  that  we  were  to  have  a  perfectly 
clear  space  in  front  of  these  steps."  He  said:  ^'I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that." 
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I  saw  policemen  riding  up  and  down  and  making  no  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  people  going  through  there,  none  whatever.  Of  course,  the 
crowds  did  not  completely  ml  the  street  there  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Talt  was  in  the  stand  next  to  mine,  the  box  next  to  the  one 
I  was  in,  and  below  there  were  crowds  all  the  time.  They  were  even 
sitting  up  on  the  edges  of  the  boxes  and  sitting  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Treasury  steps. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  policemen  around  there? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  I  saw  two  or  three  poUcemen  at  various 
times  riding  up  and  down. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  on  foot  ? 

Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  I  couldn't  say  that  I  did;  but  the  moment 
the  troops  arrived  we  had  absohite  order.  There  was  an  Arnry  or  naval 
officer  in  my  box,  and  he  said :  '*  We  have  the  troops  from  Fort  Myer 
now  and  we  shall  have  perfect  quiet."  There  had  been  no  disturbance 
there.     It  was  an  orderly  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MISS  ALICE  PAUL,  HOOBESTOWN,  N.  J. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Miss  Paul.  Miss  Ahce  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Miss  Paul  ? 

Miss  Paul.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  position  in  connection  with 
this  parade  ? 

Miss  Paul.  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  arranged 
the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  you  may  state  to 
this  committee  what  you  did  in  regard  to  securing  protection  for  the 
parade,  and  just  state  it  in  your  own  way  as  clearly  and  concisely  as 
possible. 

Miss  Paul.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  go  to  President  Taft.  I 
think  the  date  was  February  4.  The  reason  that  we  went  to  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  because  it  haa  taken  us  about  a  month  of  very  arduous 
work  to  secure  a  permit  to  march  up  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  secure  this  permit  ? 

Miss  Paul.  We  secured  it  on  January  9. 

The  Chairman.  On  January  9  you  secured  the  permit  ? 

Miss  Paul.  Yes,  sir;  we  began  in  December,  aoout  the  middle  of 
December,  and  we  went  first  to  the  chief  of  police  and  then  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District,  and  then  to  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  Congress,  and  also  to  the  inaugural  committee 
chairman,  and  the  various  members  of  that  committee,  trying  in  every 
possible  way  to  get  the  permit. 

The  Chairman.  State  briefly  what  difficulties  you  had  and  what 
objections  were  made  to  granting  the  permit. 

Miss  Paul.  Maj.  Sylvester,  when  we  first  went  to  him,  said  he 
would  not  allow  us  to  have  a  procession  in  Washington  on  March  3. 
He  wanted  us  to  have  it  on  March  5.  After  considerable  argument 
we  finally  insisted  that  we  would  have  it  on  March  3. 

The  Chairman.  What  reasons  did  he  have  for  not  wanting  to  have 
it  on  March  3  ? 
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Miss  Paul.  What  he  said  was  all  in  the  li^ht  of  advice.  He 
thought  March  5  would  be  so  much  better  for  the  procession;  there 
would  be  more  people  here  on  March  5,  and  so  on.  We  did  not  agree 
with  these  reasons,  and  we  determined  to  have  it  on  the  3d. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  suggest  that  there  would  be  a  very  large 
crowd  here  on  the  3d,  and  he  didn't  have  force  enough  to  protect 
you  ? 

Miss  Paul.  No.  The  argument  he  used  was  that  there  would  be 
a  so  much  larger  crowd  on  the  5th  that  it  would  be  so  much  better 
for  us;  that  all  the  people  would  be  here  to  see  us  then,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  His  idea  seemed  to  be  to  have  you  parade  on  the 
5th,  when  you  would  have  a  larger  crowd  ? 

Miss  Paul.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  did  finally  make  him  agree  to  let 
us  have  it  on  the  3d,  the  question  arose  as  to  where  the  procession 
would  take  place.  We  asked  him  for  the  Avenue.  He  said  that 
would  be  impossible;  that  we  would  have  to  have  it  on  Sixteenth 
Street,  beginning  on  Florida  Avenue,  way  out  in  the  country.  And 
his  reason  th?n  was  that  there  would  be  such  huge  crowds  ne  could 
not  possibly  protect  us  on  the  Avenue.  It  was  exactly  contradic- 
tory to  his  first  argument. 

So  we  then  spent  about  a  month  trying  to  get  permission  to  have 
it  on  the  Avenue,  instead  of  on  Sixteenth  Street.  He  said  it  was  a 
Democratic  victory,  and  the  situation  would  be  worse  than  it  had 
been  for  yeara  and  years  at  inauguration  time.  This  would  mean 
that  the  rifl^-raff  of  the  South  would  be  here — those  are  his  words — 
and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  protect  us;  and  he  gave 
very  alarming  pictures  of  what  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  at  inaugu- 
ration times. 

However,  after  taking  countless  delegations  of  women  to  Maj. 
Sylvester  and  the  commissioners  of  the  District,  nnd  starting  a  news- 
paper campaign  of  publicity,  we  finally,  on  January  9,  received  this 
permit  from  Maj.  Sylvester. 

At  the  time  he  gave  the  permit  he  stated  to  newspaper  men  that 
he  had  never  opposed  our  marching  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
excepting  that  he  nad  thought  we  should  not  do  it  in  the  evening; 
if  we  wanted  it  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  quite  willing  for  us  to  do  so. 
Of  course,  in  our  formal  application  we  stated  that  we  wanted  to 
march  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  You  judged  that  by  reported  interviews  in  the 
newspapers — not  from  anything  he  said  to  you  ? 

Miss  Paul.  He  said  that  to  a  great  number  of  people  who  went 
to  him.     He  said  it  to  Miss  Jeanette  Richards. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  with  Miss  Richards  when  he  said  it  ? 

Miss  Paul.  No;  but  the  point  was  that  finally  on  January  9  we 
received  the  permit,  after  about  a  month's  struggle  for  it. 

Then,  having  been  told  how  very  dangerous  it  was  to  march  on 
the  Avenue  on  March  3,  and  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to  protect 
us,  as  he  said,  we  thought  it  might  be  well  to  appeal  to  the  President 
for  protection,  and  we  went  then  to  President  Taft.  He  said,  of 
course  we  must  be  protected;  that  if  a  permit  had  been  given,  the 
Avenue  must  be  kept  clear;  but  the  request  for  any  protection  out- 
side of  what  the  District  could  give  us  must  come  irom  the  District 
officials. 
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I  then  went  back  to  Maj.  Sylvester  and  related  this  to  him,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  preposterous  to  get  troops;  he  would  not  dream  of 
asking  for  them;  ne  could  manage  the  situation — which  was  exactly 
opposite  to  what  he  had  told  us  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  suggest  to  him  then  that  he  might  not 
liave  sufficient  force  to  handle  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Paul.  We  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  answer  did  he  make  to  that  ? 

Miss  Paul.  He  said  it  would  be  all  right.  We  were  still  rather 
skeptical,  and  finally  we  went  to  the  commissioners.  Oen.  Anson 
Mills  took  me  to  see  each  one  of  the  commissioners,  except  Gen. 
Johnston,  who  was  away,  but  we  saw  him  afterwards.  As  the  result 
they  said  that  they  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  for  more  pro- 
tection, and  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  you 
have  in  your  record.  Then  a  reply  came  from  the  War  Department, 
saying  tney  were  unable  to  ^ant  this  aid. 

"The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reply  that  we  have  in  the  record  ? 

Miss  Paul.  That  is  the  reply  we  have  in  the  record.  I  then  asked 
Mrs.  Jenness-MUler  to  go  to  the  War  Department  and  see  if  she  could 
do  anything.  She  was  unable  to  see  Secretary  Stimson.  I  then  went 
myself  to  Oen.  Johnston  to  ask  if  an^^thing  could  be  done,  and  I  told 
hiTn  again  all  the  tales  that  the  commissioners  and  Maj.  Sylvester  had 
told  us  about  the  Avenue  being  diflicult  to  keep  cleared  on  that  day. 
He  said  perhaps  these  tales  were  told  us  to  discourage  us  in  our  efforts. 
He  said  it  was  not  as  bad  as  they  led  us  to  think.  He  said  nothing 
further  could  be  done,  that  he  felt  sure  that  the  Avenue  would  be  pro- 
tected all  right,  and  that  they  could  not  make  any  further  appeals  for 
troops. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  say  anything  about  any  shortage  of  police 
or  officers  of  the  police  force  ? 

Miss  Paul.  No.  Maj.  Sylvester  at  the  beginning,  when  we  asked 
him  for  protection,  said  that  he  had  only  100  men  to  handle  the  mat- 
tv,  and  that  that  force  could  not  do  anything. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  he  sav  he  had  just  a  hundred  ment 

Miss  Paul.  Where  ?  He  said  he  had  only  a  hundred  men  when  we 
first  asked  him  for  the  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Didj^ou  understand  him  to  mean  that  he  had  only 
a  hundred  men  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Miss  Paul.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  went  up  to  the 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee.  I  said  if  it  is  true  that  Maj. 
Sylvester  has  only  a  hundred  men,  we  would  then  like  to  ask  for  an 
appropriation  to  give  him  more  men.  Mr.  Johnson  said  whenever 
Maj.  Sylvester  didn't  want  to  do  anvthing,  he  didn't  have  enough 
men;  that  he  had  enough  men,  and  there  was  no  need  for  an  appro^ 
priation. 

Then  I  went  to  Gen.  Johnston  who  said  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Nothing  could  be  done  as  to  troops  ? 

'Mias  Paul.  Yes.  I  asked  Gen.  Johnston  if  there  was  anythijig 
further  that  we  could  do,  since  the  War  Department  had  decided  that 
they  could  not  do  anything;  if  there  was  any  further  step  that  we 
could  take  which  would  aid  in  protecting  us  that  day.  He  said  no, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do. 

Mrs.  Mills  has  said  that  he  was  verv  much  opposed  to  our  haviog 
the  procession.    Then  I  went  personally  to  see  Secretary  Stimson,  as 
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we  had  already  gotten  this  letter  from  the  War  Department,  and  I 
related  at  length  the  very  inadeauate  and  incompetent  policing  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  4)f  Mrs.  Rosalie  Jones.  Secretary 
Stimson  said  that  undoubtedly  if  the  permit  had  been  given  we  must 
be  protected;  that  the  only  question  would  be  should  it  come  from 
him  or  from  the  District  officials,  and  that  he  would  communicate 
with  the  District  officials  and  would  let  me  know  in  the  morning.  So 
in  the  morning  I  a»ked  Mrs.  Moller  to  go  around  and  get  his  reply, 
which  was  that  he  had  not  received  a  definite  request  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  officials. 

I  then  called  up  the  President's  office  to  ask  if  anything  in  that 
direction  could  be  done,  and  they  said,  **No:  the  recommendation 
must  come  from  the  Secretary  of  War." 

I  sent  Dr.  Monroe  Hopkins  around  to  see  Maj.  Sylvester  and  the 
commissioner — this  was  on  Sunday,  and  we  were  getting  very  short 
on  time — to  ask  them  to  make  a  definite  request  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that? 

Miss  Paul.  Dr.  Monroe  Hopkms.  He  is  in  Philadelphia.  I  talked 
to  him  last  nieht  by  long  distance  phone,  and  he  sent  me  this  tele- 
gram. Wouldyou  like  to  see  his  telegram ?  He  then  told  me,  as  he 
represents  in  that  telegram,  that  Maj .  Sylvester  said  that  he  would 
not  ask  for  troops.  He  then  called  up  one  of  the  commissioners — it 
was,  I  think.  Commissioner  Rudolph — ^he  mentions  it  there — and  he 
also  said  he  would  not  ask  for  troops. 

We  also  tried  then  to  get  troops  from  the  various  suffragette  States, 
in  case  their  troops  mimt  be  here.  I  sent  Mrs.  Katherine  Woods  to 
see  the  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  from  suffragette  States,  and 
we  found  that  no  troops  would  be  here  from  suffragette  States. 

We  also  went  that  evening  to  see  Gov.  Sulzer,  oi  New  York,  and 
asked  him  for  troops,  and  he  refused  the  New  York  troops. 

Tte  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  could  not  very  well  detail  the  New 
York  troops. 

Miss  Paul.  We  want  to  show  that  we  did  everything  possible,  took 
every  possible  step.  The  reason  for  this  was  because  Capt.  Hobson 
called  up  and  tola  me  he  could  not  get  anything  from  the  Comjnis- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  anything  from  the  police 
department.  The  troops  could  be  utilized,  however;  as  long  as  they 
were  outside  of  the  District  they  could  act  as  an  escort.  ^  So  we  did. 

We  exhausted  every  possible  means  of  getting  protection  on  that 
day,  and  we  made  it  clearly  known  to  every  omcial  the  immense 
number  of  women  that  were  coming,  and  that  they  must  be  prepared. 

I  would  sajr,  too,  in  regard  to  getting  the  Avenue  cleared  of  street 
cars,  and  getting  the  whole  Avenue,  we  met  the  same  constant  oppo- 
sition. That  was  the  reason  we  had  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress, 
because  we  had  been  unable  to  do  anything  as  far,  at  least,  as  Maj . 
Sylvester  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  all  your  requests  of  the  police  depart- 
ment you  were  not  able  to  get  a  direct  request  from  them  to  tJie 
Secretary  of  War  stating  that  troops  were  necessary,  and  requesting 
a  detail  of  troops  ? 

Miss  Paul.  No  ;  both  the  War  Department  and  the  commissioners 
and  the  police  department  always  assured  us,  after  we  had  gotteu 
the  permit,  that  evervthing  would  be  all  right ;  that  the  place  would 
be  tnoroughly  policed.    However,  they  added  that  if  there  was  an^ 
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trouble  the  fault  would  be  with  some  one  else;  the  War  Department 
said,  "If  there  is  any  trouble  the  fault  is  with  the  commissioners," 
and  Maj.  Sylvester  said,  "If  there  is  any  trouble,  of  course,  it  is  up 
to  Stimson." 

The  Chairman.  We  have  in  the  record  the  letters  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  showing  the  position  of  the  War  Department 

Miss  Paul.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  that  they  considered  it  obligatory  on 
them  not  to  send  troops  imless  a  request  was  sent  by  the  city  author- 
ities. 

Miss  Paul.  But  that  we  very  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  citv 
authorities,  and  they  refused,  it  seemed,  to  act,  and  still  said,  "If 
trouble  does  occur  it  will  be  Secretary  Stimson's  fault,"  though  we 
ui^ed  them  to  make  the  request  if  they  thought  it  was  needed,  but 
they  always  assured  us  that  it  was  not  needed. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  could  take  care  of  it  ? 

Aliss  Paul.  Quite;  and  before  they  gave  us  this  permit  they  told 
us  it  would  be  impossible. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  many  interviews  in  all  did  you  have 
with  Mai.  Sylvester? 

^liss  rAUL.  I  ctfuld  not  say. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Give  us  some  idea. 

Miss  Paul.  You  see,  I  sent  so  many  people 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  many  did  you  have  personally? 

ifiss  Paul.  I  shoidd  imadne  about  four.  I  Imow  positively  of 
four  at  this  moment — possibly  more. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  many  people  did  you  send  ? 

Miss  Paul.  Really  a  tremendous  number,  I  should  think;  there 
were  a  good  many  people  that  I  called  on  when  they  wrote  letters  or 
telephoned  or  passed  resolutions  at  meetings,  they  went  to  see  him. 
I  mean  that  during  that  month  it  was  constant. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  was  a  sort  of  bombardment? 

Miss  Paul.  That  la  what  we  endeavored  to  make,  it  but  it  did  not 
work.     Would  you  like  to  see  the  permit  ? 

Senator  Dili.ingham.  I  would,  yes. 

Miss  Paul  here  handed  a  paper  to  Senator  Dillingham. 

The  Chairman.  This  telej^am  should  not  be  put  into  the  record. 
It  is  not  sworn  to  and  possibly  it  would  not  give  us  any  more  infor- 
mation than  we  already  have  because  the  Secretary  of  War  this 
moming  set  out  fully  tne  position  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  request  of  the  District  authorities. 

Miss  Paul.  The  only  point  in  this  is  that  we  went  personally  to 
Mai.  Sylvester  and  Mai.  Sylvester  refused  to  act. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  he  would  not  act  in  any  way  where  the 
Secretary  of  War  should  act,  so  that  would  not  add  anything  to  the 
record. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  THOMAS  I.  EVOLISH,  WASHnrOTOBT,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chau'man. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Mr.  English.  At  56  R  Street  NW. 
The  Chairman.  Washington,  D.  C.  ? 
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Mr,  English.  Yes,  sir:  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  attitude  of  the 
chief  of  police  with  reference  to  this  parade  ? 

Mr.  English.  Not  a  thing  in  the  world,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  un- 
friendly to  the  parade  or  let  his  force  understand  that  he  would  like 
to  have  it  broken  up  ? 

Mr.  English.  Most  assuredly  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  office  in  the  District  Building  ? 

Mr.  English.  I  am  in  the  detective  office,  yes,  sir;  I  do  office  duty. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  information  of  that  kind  at  all  ? 

Mr.  English.  Not  tne  least. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  basis  for  any  such  information  ? 

Mr.  English.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  know  of  no  facts  that  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  English.  No  facts  and  no  insinuations  or  anything  to  lead  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  English.  May  I  ask  who  furnished  mv  name  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  came  through  Mr.  Hobson. 

Mr.  English.  Somebody  must  have  been  playing  a  joke  on  me,  or 
trying  to  make  mischief. 

STATEMEJT  OF  MAJ.  RIGHABD  SYIVESTEa,  XAJOB  AVB  SUPES- 
nTTEHDEVT  OF  POLICE,  WASHniGTOS,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Richard  Sylvester. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  chief  of  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  major  and  superintendent,  is  the  legal 
title  of  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  major  and  superintend- 
ent ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Fifteen  years  the  last  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  Major,  your  attitude  with 
reference  to  this  parade,  first,  possibly,  with  reference  to  granting 
the  permit,  as  that  has  been  gone  into. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  May  I  explain,  Senator,  the  original  calls  that 
we  had  in  regard  to  this  matter  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  well. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee that  some  time  in  December,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  approached 
by  Miss  Paul,  who  stated  that  she  had  come  to  see  me  regarding  a 
permit  for  the  suffragists  to  parade  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  to 
ask  my  advice  and  opinion.  I  said,  ''H  you  want  my  opinion,  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  give  it  to  you  as  the  result  of  my  experiences."  I 
then  related  to  the  lady,  who  listened  to  me  attentivelv,  what  the 
experiences  of  the  police  and  citizens  of  the  District  had  been  on  and 
about  the  eve  and  day  of  the  inaugurations.  I  stated  that  the  lower 
end  of  Pennsylvania  embraced  the  ** bowery"  section,  where  the 
saloons  existed  in  greater  number,  peiiiaps,  than  any  other  spot  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  places  where  those  disposed  to  be  dis- 
orderly, and  to  indulge  in  drink,  and  to  otherwise  perhaps  misconduct 
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themselves,  would  gather  on  any  occasion  when  there  was  a  call  or 
an  inducement  for  people  to  come  to  Washington  in  large  numbers. 

Miss  Paul,  in  her  testimony,  relates  the  fact  that  I  stated  that  some 
officer  had  been  thrown  in  a  blanket.  Such  was  the  case  on  one  of 
the  inaugural  occasions.  Ijieut.  Arnold,  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
force,  was  taken  by  force  and  placed  in  a  blanket  by  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops — mihtia — and  tossed. 

I  am  simply  stating  that  to  verify  the  statement  of  Miss  Paul  in 
that  regard.  I  gave  my  opin  on  freely  and  at  her  nstance  suggested 
that  for  a  pageant,  for  a  a  gnfied  parade  such  as  should  take  place 
in  Washington,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  Suffragettes  would  take 
Sixteenth  Street  down  through  the  Court  of  Honor  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  and  thence  proceed  to  their  point  of  dismissal  on 
Seventeenth  Street,  it  would  meet  with  just  as  much  by  way  of  an 
audience,  excepting  that  the  disagreeable  features  that  would  pertain 
to  the  **Bowery''  (Estrict  would  be  absent  in  a  large  measure,  and  that 
I  beUeved  that  police  could  give  them  and  afford  them  a  much  bet- 
ter protection.  The  matter  was  taken  under  consideration.  I  again 
was  called  upon  by  Miss  Paul,  who  talked  over  the  subject  some  time 
with  me,  and  she  sad  that  they  had  concluded  to  ask  for  a  permt  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  route  on  March  3 — the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing of  March  3;  I  did  notgive  much  attention  to  the  time — March  3, 
however,  was  the  date.  We  talked  over  the  matter  on  about  the  same 
ground  as  I  had  approached  in  the  first  instance.  I  told  her  of  the 
conditions  at  the  beginning  of  this  great  avenue,  this  bowery  district, 
and  Miss  Paul  said,  ^^Wefl,  that  is  what  we  would  ike  to  have,  to 
come  into  contact'' — in  other  words,  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
element  composed  of  men  whom  they  expected  to  reach.  I  said, 
**  Now,  you  really  do  not  mean  that.  That  might  mean  the  inciting 
of  trouble.'  We  1,  she  said  she  did  not  mean  it  that  way.  I  tola 
Miss  Paul  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  take  up  the  matter  of  a  permit 
for  this  march  with  the  commissioners,  who  are  my  superior  officers. 
I  never  refused  a  permit  to  the  people  to  march  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  I  felt  that  being  in  sucn  close  proximity  to  the  work 
regarding  the  inaugural  that  it  became  my  duty  to  consult  with  my 
superiors  regarding  so  an  important  a  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  suggest  to  Miss  Paul  that  they  should 
have  the  parade  on  the  5th  instead  of  the  3d,  because  there  would 
be  a  larger  crowd  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  may  have  spoken  of  the  5th,  or  some  othw 
date,  as  I  recollect  it,  not  because  there  would  be  a  larger  crowd, 
but  they  would  have  the  same  crowd  of  persons,  and  there  would 
be  just  as  much  interest  on  any  other  date  as  on  the  eve  of  the  4th, 
which  was  the  hardest  night  that  we  possibly  could  have  in  Wash- 
ington at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  handle  a  crowd 
on  the  5th  than  on  the  3d  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  the  3d  we  have  the  inaugural  crowd;  we 
had  our  local  people;  we  had  the  members  of  organizations  here  to 
participate  in  the  inaugural  parade,  who  were  free.  We  had  a  short 
parade  ground  from  First  to  Fifteenth  Street — in  other  words,  all 
that  belonged  to  two  great  combinations  that  huddled  together  in 
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one,  requiring  double  attention,  and  a  pageant  being  advertised 
for  the  3d  of  March,  a  tableau,  and  having  been  given  wide  adver- 
tisement throughout  the  country,  not  only  with  the  visitors  to  our 
town  but  those  attached  to  the  organizations,  both  civic  and  mili- 
tary, who  were  without  their  quarters,  attracted  to  the  place,  on 
the  start,  over  100,000  spectators  for  such  an  event. 

This  all  led  me  to  the  belief  that  of  those  who  had  participated  in 
the  inaugural  parade  a  great  many  would  be  required  oy  the  military 
organizations  to  return  to  their  homes  the  night  of  the  fourth,  while 
those  who  came  here  as  legitimate  spectators  to  the  great  event  would 
remain  and  see  the  other  or  be  present  and  that  the  parade  would  have 
the  use  of  the  stands,  and  I  expect  I  looked  on  it  at  that  time  with- 
out expense  to  the  others — to  the  people  who  wanted  to  participate, 
and  altogether  I  beUeved  it  more  desirable. 

I  will  state  with  reference  to  what  Miss  Paul  has  said  in  regard  to 
a  hundred  men  from  my  force,  that  my  statement  to  Miss  Paul  was 
that  out  of  a  police  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  631  privates 
I  have  taken  from  me,  by  way  of  details  and  post  assignments,  includ- 
ing those  afforded  to  civil  institutions,  beginning  with  the  White 
House,  such  numbers  that  it  leaves  me  a  force  of  only  400,  or  there- 
abouts, privates,  the  bone  and  sinew,  to  do  the  work  for  the  entire 
District  of  Columbia,  both  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  the  65 
villages  and  towns.  That  force  of  400  men  or  privates  is  divided  into 
four  reUefs  which  throughout  the  daytime — those  hours — affords  a 
patrol  force  of  about  100  men  throughout  the  District,  and  in  the 
nidbttime,  200  men,  or  double. 

That,  no  doubt,  is  what  Miss  Paul  refers  to  when  she  states  that 
my  force  was  100  men. 

Taking  up  the  matter,  or  resuming  the  matter  as  to  the  permit, 
Miss  Paul  was  advised  to  address  a  letter  to  the  commissioners  asking 
for  the  same.  The  letter  came  to  me.  One,  I  think,  was  addressee! 
to  the  commissioneis  and  was  referred  to  the  inaugural  committee  for 
report  regarding  the  granting  of  the  same,  asking  if  any  objection 
might  exist  on  the  part  of  that  committee.  The  records  show  the 
action  taken  in  that  regard  and  the  report  made  by  the  membership 
of  the  inaugural  committee  on  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  record  do  you  refer  to? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  record  as  to  the  granting  of  the  permit. 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  Why  can  it  not  go,  then,  right  along  with  the 
Major's  statement? 

(  ommissioner  Johnston.  I  have  the  sequence  here  that  will  tell 
the  story. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  application,  after  having  been  passed  upon 
b)^  the  inaugural  committee,  then  came  back  by  reference  of  the  com- 
missioners to  me,  and  the  permit  was  issued  for  the  south  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  First  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street,  to  Seven- 
teenth Street,  to  the  point  of  dismissal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
Hall. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  state,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  among  those  commissioned  to  confer  with  me  regarding 
this  matter  was  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Dubois  and  Mrs.  Wilev.  I  went  over 
the  matter  with  them,  as  I  did  with  Miss  Paul. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  what  time  was  this? 
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Maj.  Syt.vester.  ThLs  was  about  the  first  part  of  the  month  of 
January,  and  I  have  liere  a  communication  which  I  would  like  ^o 
read  from  Mrs.  Dubois  concerning  this  affair.  This  is  a  copj'  which 
!Mrs.  Dubois  forwarded,  so  she  tells  me,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
laves tigat ion  of  the  Police  Force. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  have  a  letter,  but  it  is  not  sworn  to,  and  if 
Mrs.  Dubois  desires  to  testify,  Major,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  her  testify. 
It  is  simply  what  we  have  had  related  here  under  oath  except  in  a 
different  way. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  May  I  read  Mrs.  Dubois's  statement  in  this  re- 
gard ?  This  was  sent  to  me.  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  letter  if  I 
can.  It  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  this  subject  which  I  have 
spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  this  letter  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  This  letter  is  undated. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  receive  it? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  received  it  two  days  ago. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  parade  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  subsequent  to  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  the  committee  thinks  that  Mrs.  Dubois's 
testimony  should  be  given  under  oath,  as  the  other  witnesses  who 
have  testified.  Of  course  the  committee  has  the  original  of  that  letter 
here^  and  if  you  desire,  we  will  have  her  called  as  a  witness. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  desire  the  letter  submitted  to  verify 
the  statement  I  have  made  as  to  the  issuance  of  this  permit,  and  my 
actions  prior  to  its  issuance. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  on  Mrs.  Dubois  to  testify  with  refer- 
ence to  that  matter. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Very  well,  sir.  During  this  period  following  the 
issuance  of  the  permit;  or  the  application's  approval  by  the  commis- 
sioners, I  received  many  calls  from  the  ladies  representing  the  associa- 
tion for  permits  to  speak,  to  deliver  addresses,  in  various  sections  of 
the  District.  We  were  alwavs  glad  to  grant  those  permits  when 
within  our  keeping  under  the  law.  There  is  a  conflict  of  law  relating 
to  the  issuance  of  such  permits  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  portion 
of  the  territory  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department, 
another  under  the  Capitol  authorities,  and  the  other  one  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  and  the  department  has  all  along 
endeavored  to  be  as  liberal  in  this  regard  as  was  possible  under  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  us. 

I  will  state  that  I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  Miss  Paul, 
under  date  of  January  6,  asking  for  the  issuance  of  a  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  that.  Major,  and  it  will  go  into  the  record. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  It  is  as  follows: 

National  American  Woman  Sufpraoe  Association, 

Joint  Inaugural  Procession  Committee, 

January  6,  191S. 
Maj.  RicELARD  Sylvester, 

Chief  of  Police,  District  of  Columbia. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  name  of  the  congreseional  committee  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Aasociation,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  a  permit  be  granted 
for  a  woman  suffrage  procession  to  be  held  on  the  3d  day  of  Marcii,  1913,  the  route 
being  as  follows: 

Starting  at  the  Peace  Monument,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol  steps,  passing  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  past  the  south  side  of  the  Treasury,  tnence  between  the  Treas- 
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ury  and  the  Executive  Mansion  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  Seventeenth  Street,  down  Seventeenth  Street  to  Continental  Hall,  the  procession 
fonning  up  at  2  p.  m.  and  ending  in  a  mass  meeting  at  Continental  Hall. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Alice  Paul, 
Chairman  Congressional  CommiUee^ 

I  find  that  the  permit  was  issued  to  Miss  Paul  on  January  the  9th, 
and  the  permit  issued  in  response  to  this  letter  was  afterwards  changed 
by  reason  of  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  route  would  be  changed. 
"  Senator  Pomerene.  A  statement  by  whom  ? 

Maj.  Stlvester.  A  delegation.  I  think  Mrs.  Burleson  was  one 
who  informed  me;  she  was  the  marshal.     The  route  was  changed,  the 

garade  to  move  south  of  the  Treasury,  and  instead  of  pursuing 
Ixecutive  Avenue,  the  space  between  the  Treasury  and  the  White 
House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  it  was  to  proceed  south  of  the 
Ellipse,  at  the  rear  of  the  White  House  to  Seventeenth  Street,  thence 
south  and  to  disband  on  the  various  streets  intersecting  Seventeenth 
Street.  However,  after  the  issuance  of  the  permit,  as  changed,  I  was 
informed  by  Mrs.  Burleson  that  the  matter  had  not  been  decisively 
determined  upon,  and  I  waited  until  very  nearly  the  day  of  the  parade 
to  obtain  the  definite  information  as  to  how  it  would  proceed. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  stopping  the  street  cars  and  state 
that  early  in  the  month 

The  Chairman.  First,  Major,  do  you  not  think  you  had  better  take 
up  there  what  steps  were  taken  in  regard  to  the  action  by  the  War 
Department. 

Maj .  Sylvester.  Well,  I  will  take  that  up  here  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  War  Department.  It  is  not  within  the  provmce  of  the 
chief  of  police  to  malce  requests  of  the  War  Department.  It  is  a 
matter  that  belongs  to  the  superior  authority,  the  Conmcdssioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  it  not  be  within  the  province  of  the 
superintendent  of  police  to  make  a  recommendation  to  his  superior 
officers  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  will  state  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  1  had  si>oken  to  ladies  when  they  came  to  me  with  regard  to  that 
matter,  and  I  had  suggested  that  they  call  upon  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  have  them  act  in  that  regard.  I  will 
state  that  Mr.  Judson  approached  me  on  the  subject  the  day  of  their 
call,  and  asked  me  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  told  him  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  an  escort  of  cavalry  from  the  War  Department  for 
escort  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  represent  to  Commissioner  Judson  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  parade  to  have  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  do  not  know  that  I  put  it  in  that  way  to  him; 
I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  think  he  approached  me  and  asked  my 
idea  of  it,  and  I  gave  it  my  approval. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  made  any  formal  recommendation 
to  him  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  because  I  had  requested  the  ladies  who 
had  waited  upon  me  to  see  the  commissioners  in  this  regard,  and 
when  the  question  had  been  taken  up  I  was  approached  by  the  com- 
missioner, I  think,  in  the  absence  of  my  immediate  superior,  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  made  this  statement  to  Commissioner  Judson. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  consider  it  necessary  that  you  should 
have  the  assistance  of  tne  Federal  troops  to  protect  this  parade  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  was  of  the  opinion  then,  as  I  am  now,  that  it 
was  well  to  have  every  available  force  that  I  might  have  to  take 
care  of  conditions  on  that  day,  as  well  as  the  day  following,  and 
I  welcomed  the  assistance  of  anybody  and  any  suggestion  that  might 
aid  me  in  the  tremendous  task  that  I  realized  was  to  come  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  considered  that  your  force  was  totally 
inadequate  and  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  protection 
to  have  the  Federal  troops,  would  you  not  have  recommended  this 
to  the  commissioners  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  had,  as  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  asked 
these  ladies  to  go  to  the  commissioners  and  make  the  request,  and 
when  approached  by  the  commissioner  on  the  subject  the  morning 
following  I  had  made  that  recommendation  to  him.  I  had  put  in  no 
formal  application  myself  to  the  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  I  5o  not  think  that  exactly  answers  my  question. 
I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you  considered  it  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  this  parade  that  you  should  have  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  troops  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  consider  it  that  way  at  that 
time,  with  the  force  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  make  any  such  recommendation, 
either  verbally  or  otherwise,  to  the  commissioners  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Only  in  answer  to  the  request,  as  I  have  stated, 
from  the  commissioner.  * 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Major. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Shall  I  take  up  the  question  of  the  railway  at  this 
time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  regard  to  the  stopping  of  the  cars,  that,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  most  serious  problem  that  the  police  would  have  to 
contend  with,  and  I  early  made  call  upon  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  to 
stop  the  running  of  their  cars  on  that  day,  Marcii  3. 

Senator  Pomerene.  By  cars,  you  mean  those  running  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Not  those  crossing  the  street  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  those  running  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
The  superintendent  of  the  company  said  ne  would  take  it  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  received  a  reply  the  next  day,  as  I  remember,  telUng 
me  it  could  not  be  done.  That  was  prior  to  February  13,  and  on  the 
date  of  February  13 

Senator  Pomerene.  Let  me  suggest  if  you  have  that  correspondence 
that  you  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  have  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Very  well. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  the  date  of  February  13,  I  had  Mr.  Carll,  the 
manager  and  vice  president  of  this  company,  call  to  see  me  and  I  made 
urgent  request  of  him  to  hold  his  cars  until  after  the  parade  could 
be  disposed  of.  He  took  up  the  matter  again  with  his  president,  and 
he  refused.  I  then  addressed  a  communication  to  the  C'ommissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  wherein  I  stated  that  I  had  made  every 
effort  to  have  the  cars  cease  running  on  that  day. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  I8  that  the  communication  in  your  hand  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  suggest  that  you  read  it. 

Maj.  Syi. TESTER.  It  is  is  follows: 

Headquarters  op  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 

OP  THE  District  op  Columbia. 

WashiTigton^  February  18, 191S, 
Hon.  CuNO  H.  Rudolph, 

President  Board  of  Commissioners^  District  of  Columbia. 

Sir:  I  have  consulted  with  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Capital 
Traction  Co.  regarding  the  stoppine  of  the  street  cars  on  the  occasion  of  the  suffragette 
parade,  which  will  be  held  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  3,  1913,  and  the  management  has 
refused  to  make  such  stoppage,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  communication  from  that 
company,  inclosed  herewith. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  intent  of  the  inaugural  laws  wan  to  protect  the  inaugural 
})arade  and  no  other  parades,  and  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Capital  Trac- 
tion Co.  cars  are  to  be  held  in  check  from  3  o'clock  until  4  o'clock,  or  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  this  parade,  it  will  have  to  be  done  under  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  upon  recommendation  of  the  conmiissioners. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the  authority  which 
can  direct  the  temporary  stoppage  of  street  cars  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  upon 
any  street  or  avenue  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
public  safety,  under  section  55,  Article  XII  of  the  Police  R€«?ulations. 

The  affair  will  be  national  in  character,  and  the  United  States  military,  I  under- 
stand, have  been  asked  for  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  aid 
the  police  in  this  unusual  time  of  emergency. 

Very  respectfully,  Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent. 

The  replies  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  further 
papers  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
as  a  matter  oi  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  an  inclosure  in  that  letter. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  the  papers  are  on  file,  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Having  been  informed  through  the  conmiis- 
sioners that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not  act  in  the 
premises  as  requested,  I  suggested  to  the  leaders  wlio  called  upon 
me  in  the  interests  of  the  parade,  that  we  should  have  a  resolution 
looking  to  the  stoppage  of  the  cars  if  possible. 

In  this  regard  I  will  further  state  that  I  spoke  to  the  secretary 
of  Senator  McLean,  I  know,  when  I  learned  tiiat  a  resolution  was 
pending,  to  have  anything  done  that  might  aid  in  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  whereby  we  could  have  a  stoppage  of  the  cars.  Cha  the 
Saturday  night  on  wliich  the  resolution  was  passed,  having  heard  of 
its  passage  m  the  Senate  in  the  morning,  I  made  inquiry  of  friends 
at  the  Capitol  to  ascertain  whether  the  resolution  had  gone  through 
the  House  or  not,  making  it  a  law.  Late  that  night  I  ascertained 
that  it  had.  I  have  never  yet  obtained  an  official  copy  of  it,  my 
information  being  only  that  wliich  I  had  from  making  inquiry  along 
those  hnes.  But  it  came  in  late  for  use — too  late  to  give  the  public 
full  benefit  of  such  a  resolution  by  publicity.  The  law  was  not  as 
broad  as  that  of  the  4th  of  March,  the  inaugural  law. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respects  did  it  duTor? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  We  had  the  full  day's  stoppage  of  the  cars  under 
the  inaugural  law — that  is,  the  police  were  enablea  to  take  the  parade 
ground  in  the  early  morning  and  maintain  it,  whereas  the  resolution 
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to  which  I  refer  became  operative  at  3  oVJock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  hour  announced  for  the  passage,  or  for  the  starting  of  the  parade, 
'was  3  o'clock.  There  was  no  time  given  to  afford  a  proper  clearance 
of  the  Avenue,  with  the  great  throng  reaching  from  building  to  build- 
ing upon  it  at  3  o'clock,  for  an  event  to  transpire  at  3  o'clock  or  in  that 
immediate  vicinity  of  time.  If  the  department  had  been  afforded  the 
time  in  which  to  clear  this  Avenue  of  three  or  four  hours,  I  feel  quite 
yveU  assured  that  many  improvements  would  have  followed  with 
regard  to  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  did  not  have  authority  to  clear  the 
Avenue  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles  of  different  kinds  prior  to  3 
o'clock  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  construction  placed  upon 
the  resolution — from  3  to  5. 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  the  resolution  simply  permits  the  exclusion, 
or  rather,  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  street  cars  from  3  o'clock,  but 
does  it  not  authorize  you  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  parade  from  interference  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  From  3  to  5  o'clock  was  the  resolution — to  stop 
the  street  cars — then  we  were  directed  to  stop  all  the  ordinary  traffic 
and  travel,  including  the  operation  of  street  cars,  along  the  line  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  etc.,  ''between  the  hours  of  3  and  5  o'clock 

J>08t  meridian  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  and  to  prevent  any  inter- 
erence  with  suffrage  procession  at  that  time." 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  are  reading  from  House  joint  resolution 
405? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  read  from  Senate  joint  resolution  164. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  last  clause  there  to  ''prevent  any 
interference  with  the  suffrage  procession  on  that  date"  .does  not 
refer  to  any  hours  except  between  3  and  5  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Well,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  "to  pre- 
vent any  interference  with  the  suffrage  procession  on  that  date,"  I 
would  look  at  that  as  providing  against  any  interference  other  than 
the  stopping  of  cars,  vehicles,  and  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  if  you  deemed  it  necessary  to 
protect  the  parade  from  interference  that  the  Avenue  shoula  be 
cleared  of  pedestrians,  say,  at  half  past  1,  that  you  had  authority  to 
do  it  under  that  resolution  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  would  not  have  thought  so.  Senator,  from  the 
wordmg  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  that  any  particular  thought,  that 
clause  in  the  resolution  ? 

Mai.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  it  a  thought  to  the  end  that  I 
had  tne  presence  of  the  police — at  least  the  oroers  directed  that  they 
be  there  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  indicate  and  to  carry  into 
effect  an  order  which  would  mean  the  relieving  of  the  Avenue  from 
all  traffic  and  pedestrians. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Wliat  hour  did  you  designate  for  their  pres- 
ence on  the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Those  hours — as  early  as  12  o'clock.  I  had  the 
Avenue  roped  at  that  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  direct  any  of  your  force  to  see  to  it  that 
pedestrians  were  excluaed  from  the  Avenue  prior  or  after  half  past 
1,  for  instance,  or  2  o'clock  ? 
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Maj.  Stlvestee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  at  any  time  before  3  o'clock  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  you  will  prefer  to  take  that  up  more  in 
order. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes;  it  is  all  here  in  black  and  white. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wished  to  ask  that  in  connection  with  that 
lanmiage  of  the  resolution. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  prevent  interference  with  the  parade. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  or  not  that  was  not  broad  enough  to 
give  vou  authority  to  exclude  traffic  other  than  street  cars  pnor  to 
3  o'clock  if  you  deemed  it  necessary. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  went  as  far  as  I  believed  was  proper  in  having 
these  men  present  for  that  purpose  as  an  indication  that  action 
would  be  taKen  looking  to  the  clearing  of  the  Avenue  before  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  reference  to  the  street  cars. 
We  will  inquire  further  of  you  about  that  later. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  the  matter  of  the  street  cars,  Mr.  Carll,  the 
supenntendent,  when  he  first  called  upon  me  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  we  should  insist  on  stopping  the  cars.  I  make  this  remark 
to  the  end  that  I  may  indicate  my  disposition  to  have  the  cars 
stopped  on  that  occasion,  wliich  is  in  contrast  with  some  state- 
ments that  I  have  seen  published.  With  regard  to  the  matter,  aside 
from  the  orders  to  the  force  and  detailing  of  the  force,  I  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  Bov  Scouts.  I  had  been  informed  that  various  matters 
wliich  might  be  of  embarrassment  would  be  endeavored  to  be  put 
into  effect,  and  I  had  provided  these  boys  and  had  them  posted  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  with  a  view  of  assisting  me  to  that  end. 
My  information  came  direct.  I  learned  from  the  sources  from  which 
an  endeavor  would  be  made  of  that  kind,  and  it  was  suppressed.  I 
will  state  with  regard  to  the  force  of  pohce  at  the  time  that  the  em- 
ployment of  every  available  man  that  could  be  had  for  the  occasion, 
m  addition  to  our  force,  so  far  as  we  were  able,  was  secured,  there 
being  a  shortage  of  men  under  the  last  order  for  recruits. 

Shall  I  take  up  my  orders  at  tliis  time,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  the  evening  of  March  3  I  was  informed  that 
there  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  a  resolution  inauiring  as  to 
why  Ponnsylvama  Avenue  had  not  been  cleared  in  conformity  with 
the  direction  of  Congress,  and  at  that  time  I  immediately  sat  down 
and  made  a  hasty  response,  so  far  as  my  information  went  and  could 
be  obtained  from  the  force  at  hand,  which  is  set  forth  in  a  com- 
munication of  March  4,  1913,  to  the  commissioners;  that  communica- 
tion, however,  to  be  followed  by  further  communication  regarding 
this  subject. 

On  March  1,  1913,  so  soon  as  I  was  enabled  to  have  the  informa- 
tion from  the  suffrage  association  relative  to  the  movements  of  the 
parade,  I  issued  General  Order  No.  15,  which  read  as  follows: 
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General  orden,  No.  15.] 

Headquabtebs  of  the  Metbopolitak  Police  Depabtment 

Op  the  Distbict  of  Columbia, 

Waahington,  March  1,  191S. 

On  Monday,  March  3, 1913,  there  will  be  a  parade  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Woman's  Suffra^  Association,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  beginning  at  First  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Nw.,  the  Peace  Monument,  from  whence  it  will  proceed 
by  way  of  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  street  south  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  entering  the  grounds  from  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
thence  west  to  the  ellipse  south  of  the  White  House,  through  the  roadway  leading  to 
Seventeenth  Street,  thence  to  the  hall  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  parade  will  continue  south  and  east  as  the  marshal  in  command  may  direct,  the 
formations  dismissinfi;  within  the  roadways  of  the  grounds  south  of  the  White  House 
and  on  £  Street  south. 

The  parade  will  form  with  the  right  at  First  Street  and  the  several  divisions  will 
assemble  on  New  Jersey  Avenue ^  South  Capitol  Street,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
Avenues  south,  and  in  the  formation  and  movements  of  the  parade  the  police  will 
give  every  attention  to  protecting  those  comprising  the  parade  against  embarrassments 
and  affora  them  every  security. 

At'  12  o'clock  noon,  March  3,  1913,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  First  to  Fifteenth 
Streets  NW.,  will  be  roped  with  wire  cable  along  the  curbs,  and  at  the  hotirs  here- 
after mentioned  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  be  cleared  of  all  pedestrians  and  vehicles. 
The  captains  having  assignments  to  this  duty  will  have  the  members  of  their  respec- 
tive commands  loop  the  intersecting  streets  at  the  hours  hereafter  given  to  provide 
against  intrusion  on  the  Avenue  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles.  This  to  be  maintained 
until  the  close  of  the  parade. 

To  further  aid  in  this  movement,  police  automobiles  will  precede  the  parade  and 
assist  in  maintaining  the  Avenue  clear  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles.  These  automo- 
biles will  be  further  utilized  ^  if  necessary,  to  prevent  intrusion  from  the  sidewalks 
upon  the  parade  grounds  durmg  the  march  to  tne  Treasury. 

Seigt.  M.  L.  Raedy,  mounted,  will  report  at  First  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
at  1.30  p.  m.,  and  there  will  be  detailed  to  report  to  him  there  16  mounted  privates, 
and  from  this  platoon  the  sergeant  wiU  detail  such  number  of  men  as  may  be  necessary 
to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  parade  and  to  flank  the  same  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary,  he  reserving  a  platoon  sufficient  to  give  escort  through  the  crowd  that 
may  be  gathered  south  of  tne  Treasury  and  along  the  roadway  of  the  ellipse  south  of 
the  White  House. 

I  will  say  that  I  made  that  reservation  in  this  clause  at  the  request 
of  Marshal  Mrs.  Burleson,  that  the  poHce  might  aid  in  the  formation 
of  the  organization  before  the  beginning  of  the  parade,  to  the  extent 
that  a  limited  number  might  be  utiUzed. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Mulhall  and  Cai>t.  G.  H.  Williams  will  take  command  at  the  assemblv 
pointe  of  the  various  oiganizations  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  South  Capitol  Street,  Del> 
aware  and  Maryland  Avenues,  and  will  so  employ  their  force  as  to  give  every  security 
and  freedom  from  embarrassment  to  the  various  commands.  For  this  purpose  4  ser- 
geants, 40  privates,  and  40  special  policemen  wiU  report  to  Capt.  Mulhall  at  the 
Garfield  Monument,  southwest  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  After 
the  parade  is  under  way  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  protect  the  marchers  into 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  a  sufficient  force  will  be  assigned  to  protect  the  rear  of  the 
parade  into  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  to  its  conclusion  at  Seventeenth  Street,  the  rear 
protecting  force  to  be  at  such  distance  as  to  protect  the  parade  i^^ainst  any  intrusion. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Duvall  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the  Peace 
Monument  to  Four-and-a-half  Street  NW.,  and  2  sergeants,  30  privates,  and  40  special 
policemen  will  be  detailed  to  report  to  Lieut.  Duvall  at  the  Peace  Monument  at 
1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  The  lieutenant  will  see  that  the  instructions  rejg;arding  the  clear- 
ance of  the  Avenue  are  observed  and  the  parade  secured  against  mtruslon  or  inter- 
teence  of  any  kind. 

Capt.  John  C.  Daley  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  Four-and-a- 
half  Street  to  the  west  curb  of  Seventh  Street  NW^  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to  whom 
there  will  be  detailed  for  the  puiposeB  mentioned  above  2  sergeants,  30  privates,  and 
40  special  policemen.  Capt.  Daiey  will  keep  the  Avenue  cfear  of  all  intrusions,  as 
heietolore  directed,  and  secure  the  parade  every  security  against  embarrassment. 
This  detail  will  report  to  Capt.  Daley  at  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Capt.  R.  E.  Doyle  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the  west  side 
of  Seventh  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  NW.,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  there  will  be  detailed  to  him  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above  2  sergeants,  30 
privates,  and  40  special  policemen,  to  report  to  him  at  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Capt.  Doyle  will  keep  the  Avenue  clear  of  all  intru- 
sions, as  heretofore  directed,  and  insure  the  parade  every  security  against  embarrass- 
ment. 

Capt.  J.  T.  HoUinberger  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the 
west  side  of  Tenth  Street  NW.  to  the  west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  and  there 
will  be  detailed  to  him,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above,  4  sergeants,  40  privates, 
and  60  special  policemen,  to  report  to  him  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Capt.  HoUinberger  will  keep  tlie  Avenue  clear  of  all  intru- 
sions, as  heretofore  directed,  and  insure  the  parade  every  security  against 
embarrassment. 

Capt.  Henry  Schneider  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the 
west  side  of  Foiurteenth  Street  NW.  to  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  grounds.  There 
will  be  detailed  to  report  to  him,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above,  at  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  2  sergeants,  30  privates, 
and  30  special  policemen.  Capt.  Schneider  will  keep  the  Avenue  clear  of  all  intru- 
sions, as  heretofore  directed,  and  insure  the  parade  every  security  against 
embarrassment. 

That  section  from  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury  to  Seventeenth  Street  NW.  will  be 
under  the  command  of  Inspector  R.  B.  Boyle  ancl  Capt.  Daniel  Sullivan.  There  will 
be  detailed  to  Inspector  Boyle,  at  the  south  front  of  tlie  Treasury,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m., 
4  mounted  sergeants,  2  foot  seigeants,  40  privates,  and  40  special  policemen.  WTien 
the  platoon  of  mounted  police  leading  the  procession  shall  have  reached  Fifteenth 
Street  Inspector  Boyle  will  direct  Mounted  Ser^.  Raedy  to  deploy  his  force  so  as  to  assist 
at  tlie  entrance  to  the  Treasury  grounds  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  give  safe  conduct  to 
the  parade  on  the  south  of  the  roadway  leading  to  Seventeenth  Street  and  to  the 
point  of  dismissal,  and  such  automobiles  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  police  flags  as 
may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fifteenth  Street  entrance  to  the  Treasury  groimds  may 
also  be  used  in  holding  the  spectators  at  P^fteenth  Street  and  in  protecting  the  parade 
in  the  Wliite  House  grounds  and  along  Seventeenth  Street  to  the  place  of  dismissal. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  head  of  the  procession  at  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury, 
Inspector  Boyle  and  Capt.  Sullivan  will  employ  the  mounted  sergeants  detailed  to  him 
in  seeing  that  the  roadways  south  of  the  White  House  are  kept  clear  of  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles., 

In  this  connection  I  might  state  that  I  had  the  entrances  to  the 
grounds  south  of  the  White  House  roped  in  such  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent intrusion  by  vehicles. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  parade  Capt.  Sullivan  shall  detail  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  remain  at  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  assemblage 
which  will  take  place  there,  until  its  adjournment. 

When  tlie  rear  of  the  parade  shall  have  passed  Tenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Capt.  Doyle  will  proceed  with  his  command  to  the  grounds  south  of  the 
White  House  ana  protect  the  organizations  in  their  dismissal.  Capt.  Doyle  will  also 
assist  Capt.  Sullivan  in  the  vicinity  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall. 

To  further  carry  this  order  into  effect,  the  eleventh  precinct  patrol  wagon  will  be 
stationed  at  the  Gail&eld  Monument,  southwest  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  at  1.30  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  ninth  precinct  patrol  wagon  will  be  stationed  on  the  south  side  of  Peni> 
sylvania  Avenue  NW.  at  Sixth  Street.  The  first  precinct  patrol  wagon  will  be  sta- 
tioned on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Twelfth  Street.  One  extra 
patrol  wagon  will  be  located  on  Fifteenth  Street  NW.  just  south  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  and  tlie  second  extra  patrol  wagon  will  be  located  on  Seventeenth 
Street  NW.  near  the  D.  A.  R.  Hall.  These  wagons  in  making  runs  shall  take  prisoners 
to  the  first  police  precinct. 

To  further  carry  this  order  into  effect,  Capt.  HoUinberger  and  Capt.  Byrnes  will 
place  the  ropes  used  in  looping  intersecting  streets  at  the  several  locations  on  Penn- 
sylvania  Avenue  from  First  to  Fifteenth  Streets  NW.  within  their  respective  precincts, 
in  order  that  the  same  may  be  in  readiness  to  be  used  as  loops  for  the  occasion  and 
for  the  inaugural  parade  on  the  following  day,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  parade  they 
will  recover  the  ropes  used  in  looping  for  use  on  the  following  day  for  the  inaugural 

Sarade.    All  ropes  for  these  loops  should  be  in  position  not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon, 
[arch  3,  1913,  and  be  erected  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
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At  the  concluflion  of  this  parade  all  members  of  the  force,  except  those  detailed 
uikder  the  command  of  Capt-s.  Sullivan  and  Doyle,  shall  report  promptly  to  their 
refipective  stations. 

All  precautions  embracing  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  force,  as  set  forth  in  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  14,  for  the  following  day,  March  4, 1913,  shall  be  observed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent. 

General  Orders,  No.  14,  pertaining  to  this  force  read  as  follows: 

fExtraots  from  Qeneral  Orders,  No.  14,  Feb.  27, 1913,  Metropolitan  police  department,  D.  C] 

WTxere  intoxicated  persons  are  incajmhle  of  caring  for  themselves,  if  not  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  first  precinct  station,  they  should  he  sent  there  for  care  at  the 
temporary  hospital. 

Commanding  officers  will  post  their  men  apart  at  equal  distances,  as  nearly  as 
X>oflsible  and  as  the  required  ser^dce  may  justify,  and  they  should  face  the  crowd 
and  not  the  parade. 

Members  of  the  force  should  ohey  separate  printed  orders  in  removing  drunks, 
disorderly  persons,  injured  or  sick  persons,  and  those  requiring  attention  for  other 
reesoBS. 

Members  of  the  force  shall  not  use  their  clubs  except  for  self-defense  or  in  subduing 
disorderly  assemblages  after  all  peaceful  efforts  have  been  ignored. 

Avoid  harsh  and  disrespectful  language  and  profanity,  and  do  not  indulge  in  argu- 
ment with  anyone.  If  the  law  is  violated,  arrest  and  let  the  court  hear  the  argument. 
Promptly  remove  or  arrest  any  fakir  or  other  vender  who  does  not  comply  with  police 
orders  against  obstruct!  ig  streets  or  sidewalks  or  known  to  1  e  an  e\dl  character. 

Strict  attention  to  duty  is  enjoined,  and  extraordinary  service  will  be  given  special 
consideration. 

The  general  instructions  bearing  on  the  same  subject  are  as  follows: 

Inaugubation,  1913,  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

general  instructions. 

General  instructions  for  special  and  additional  privates  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
force  should  be  carried  into  e£fect  by  captains  and  other  commanding  omcers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  laws  and  regulations  and  otner  special  and  general  orders  regarding  their 
duties. 

1.  Special  privates,  and  additional,  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  possess  all  the 
police  powers  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  regular  police  force,  except  that 
those  designated  for  special  premises  and  persons,  not  paid  for  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia^  may  perform  duty  only  for  the  premises  and  persons  for  whom  they  are  appointed, 
while  special  privates  on  extraordinary  occasions,  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  assigned  to  beats  and  have  unrestricted  conmiissions 
to  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  all  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  the  Metro- 
politan  police  force. 

2.  They  shall  prevent  and  detect  crime,  and  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  all 
places  and  at  all  times. 

3.  Special  privates  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  as  may  be  required  on  beals^  or  posts 
or  premises,  and  they  shall  respect  the  orders  and  directions  of  superior  officers  and 
members  of  the  regular  Metropolitan  police  force  detailed  as  sergeants,  or  privates  of 
the  r^ular  Metropolitan  police  force  aetailed  as  actine  sergeants. 

4.  While  on  duty  special  privates  shall  not  neglect  uie  work  in  hand,  nor  shall  they 
enter  barrooms  or  places  where  liquors  may  be  obtained,  except  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  and  a  violation  of  this  rule  shall  be  followed  by  immediate  removal. 

5.'  The  drinking  of  intoxicants  or  appearance  for  duty  imder  the  influence  of  liquor 
shall  be  cause  siimcient  for  summary  discharge,  and  commanding  officers  will  take 
chstfge  of  all  accouterments. 

6.  Ck>urteouB  and  respectful  conduct  and  treatment  is  expected  on  the  part  of 
special  privates  at  all  times,  but  firmness  on  their  part  should  be  shown  at  all  times. 

7.  The  baton  is  to  be  used  for  self-defense,  and  the  maltreatment  of  prisoners  or 
other  i)erBonB  wiU  not  be  tolerated.  Si)ecial  privates  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
viBitors  on  the  inaugural  occaaon  are  our  guests  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

8.  Special  privates  shall  remember  that  they  are  under  orders,  be  obedient  thereto, 
remember  their  oath  ol  office,  and  be  prompt  m  reporting  on  and  off  duty. 
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9.  Special  privates  shall  read  and  acc^uaint  themselves  with  all  printed  instructions 
and  orders  and  answer  all  questions  civilly;  they  shall  be  prompt  to  give  informa- 
tion and  know  the  location  of  all  station  houses,  ambulances,  patrol  wagons,  as  well 
as  being  fully  advised  as  to  the  vehicle  rates. 

10.  Special  privates  when  called  upon  to  restore  order  shall  first  make  request  for 
such,  and  if  a  request  is  not  effective  a  command  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  given,  and  then,  if  necessary,  force  should  be  used  and  arrests  made 
of  the  party  or  p^ies  responsible  for  violations  of  law. 

11.  Special  privates  shall  not  argue  questions  and  shall  refrain  from  talking  back, 
preserve  their  temper,  and  pay  no  attention  to  aside  remarks,  and  thereby  avoid  a 
precipitation  of  trouble. 

12.  Special  privates  shall  aid  the  sick  and  injured  and  persons  incapable  of  caring 
for  themselves  by  taking  them  to  the  nearest  drug  store  in  case  of  sickness,  to  an  am- 
bulance, and  if  necessary  take  them  to  a  station  nouse,  or  have  them  carried  to  one 
of  the  hospitals;  during  the  period  ambulances  are  within  calling  a  Red  Cross  flag 
will  indicate  where  ambulances  sjid  physicians  may  be  found.  The  conclusion  of 
these  instructions  gives  the  location  of  phones  and  police  ambulances. 

13.  When  on  a  beat  or  post  special  privates  shall  ^ve  close  attention  to  doors, 
windows,  gates,  alleyways,  and  aU  entrances,  and  bear  m  mind  that  the  apprehension 
of  a  burglar,  thief,  or  other  person  guilty  of  a  crime  will  entitle  the  special  private 
making  the  arrest  and  conviction  to  a  proper  reward  for  meritorious  service. 

14.  ft  does  not  speak  well  for  a  special  officer  to  be  seen  talking  with  citizens  or 
others;  he  should  patjt)l  his  beat  slowly  and  closely,  remembering  that  while  the  police- 
man talks  or  is  negligent  the  thief  is  at  work. 

15.  Special  privates  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  general  orders  for  the  day  and 
understand  that  the  drivers  for  distinguished  guests,  such  as  Cabinet  officers,  foreign 
representatives,  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  when  in  carriages,  will  have 
their  driver  decorated  with  a  roimd  red,  white,  and  blue  card  badge,  signed  by  the 
superintendent  of  police,  which  permits  them  to  drive  across  the  line  of  parade,  and 
they  will  aid  them  to  cross  at  the  most  desirable  intersections  available. 

16.  Pedestrians  wearing  red,  white  and  blue  passes  signed  by  the  superintendent  of 
police  shall  be  permitted  to  cross  the  lines  from  curb  to  curb,  but  not  to  linger  inside 
of  the  ropes. 

17.  Special  privates  and  members  of  the  force  shall  recognize  the  round  press  badge, 
and  permit  the  wearers  thereof  to  cross  from  curb  to  curb. 

18.  In  case  of  fire,  and  the  engines  must  cross  at  any  designated  point,  special 
privates  will  aid  in  clearing  the  crowd  for  such  purposes. 

19.  Special  privates  will  recognize  the  badges  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
inaugural  committee,  the  committee  on  public  order,  and  the  committee  on  public 
comfort,  and  permit  the  wearers  to  cioss  the  lines.  Persons  having  passes  as  pnotog- 
laphers  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  snapshot  while  crossing  from  curb  to  curb,  but 
not  linger  within  the  lines  nor  to  follow  within  the  lines  of  parade. 

20.  When  arrests  are  made  by  special  privates  they  should  call  upon  the  nearest 
regular  police  officer  to  assist  in  taking  tne  prisoner  to  the  nearest  patrol  wagon  or 
ambulance. 

21.  Captains,  lieutenants,  and  other  superior  officers  shall  familiarize  special  pri- 
vates wim  the  public  hack  rates,  so  that  tney  will  be  able  to  determine  disputes. 

22.  Captains  shall  have  regular  members  of  the  force  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  special 
privates  when  summoned. 

23.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  a  special  officer  if  he  makes  a  good  record  as  such;  they  should 
be  reminded  from  time  to  time  that  they  are  imder  supervision  and  inspection,  as  the 
law  requires  in  the  cases  of  members  of  the  regular  force. 

24.  Special  privates  anywhere  and  everywheie  should  be  prompt  to  offer  informa- 
tion as  U)  locations  of  streets  to  strangers  and  visitors,  and  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  prevent  them  from  being  imposed  upon  by  "runners"  and  drivers  who  often 
misrepresent  prices  and  distances. 

25.  Disorder,  and  soliciting  of  strangers  and  visitors  hy  ''runners''  and  others  shall 
not  be  permitted. 

26.  When  persons  are  taken  suddanly  ill.  are  injured,  or  become  helplessly  intoxi- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  of  parade  or  elsewhere,  they  shall  be  cared  for  bv 
•pedal  privates  or  members  of  the  regular  force,  and  if  an  ambulance  is  wanted  cail 
should  be  made  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross,  where  litter  carriers  will  be  waiting  and 
care  for  the  dependents,  and  they  may  be  reached  by  telephoning  to  any  number 
given  herewith. 
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Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene, 

United  States  Senate ^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Pomerene:  It  happens  that  I  have  some  pezBonal  knowled^ 
of  the  preparations  made  by  Maj.  Sylvester,  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  keep  order  on  the  3d  instant,  and  for  this  reason  I  beg  your  in- 
dul^nce  to  present  a  few  facts  touching  the  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  situation. 

As  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  Maj.  Sylvester  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
police  officers  present  at  the  Union  Station  at  the  time  of  the  arrivid  of  the  President- 
elect, to  insure  his  protection  and  keep  a  sufficient  space  open  for  his  reception  at  the 
station  and  also  for  his  passage  to  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  The  superintendent  assured 
me  that  he  luid  made  the  requisite  arrangements,  and  would  have  present  every 
officer  that  he  could  spare  for  the  purpose;  but  he  reminded  me  that  a  big  parade 
would  be  taking  place  on  the  Avenue  and  that  the  crowd  was  very  great.  As  i  came 
out  of  the  District  Building  the  corridor  was  full  of  special  deputies  who  had  just  been 
sworn  in  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  requisite  barrier  cables. 

All  arransements  were  duly  made  at  the  station  by  both  Maj.  Sylvesjter  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  station,  Mr.  Keppel.  and  everything  there  passed  off  in  proper 
order,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  lar^e  and  enthusiastic  crowd  who  thronged 
the  inner  precincts  of  the  station  and  the  sides  of  the  passageway  along  which  the 
President-electpassed  through  the  Plaza.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  space  about 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  where  he  arrived  just  about  quarter  past  4. 

As  soon  as  tho  President-elect  and  his  party  had  reached  the  Shoreham  Hotel  Maj. 
Sylvester,  under  whoae  escort  they  had  bt^en.  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Avenue. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  prnrei*ion  wa*'  nearly  over  and  th*?  conditions  so  severely 
criticized  had  already  occurred.  The  crush  which  was  distressing  and  perilous  had, 
I  believe,  taken  place. 

Now,  as  one  wno  is  in  complete  9ym|)athy  with  those  who  suffered  in  that  terrific 
crush,  I  wish  to  submit  a  few  farts  which  I  have  gleaned,  in  the  hope  that  this  may 
contribute  toward  preventing  a  repetition  of  what  was  certainly  a  very  perilous  situa- 
tion and  might  have  been  a  very  tragic  one.  It  happens  that  no  lives  were  lost,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  serious  injuries  were  inflicted  on  any  one;  but  it 
m^ht  have  been  otherwise. 

The  normal  population  of  this  city,  in  round  numbers,  is  some  300,000  persons, 
distributed  over  an  unusually  large  area.  The  police  force  of  the  city,  as  appears 
from  a  police  report,  numbers  724  members,  and,  if  I  understand  correctly,  this  force 
was  cut  down  a  year  ago  by  21  members,  and  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  8  mem- 
bers at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

This  force,  owing  to  the  conditions  in  Washington,  are  insufficient,  even  under 
oidinary  circumstances;  but  under  extraordinary  circumstances  such  as  are  at  times 
occasioned  by  a  great  influx  of  outsiders,  are  hopelessly  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  situation. 

Such  an  occasion  occurred  on  the  Avenue  on  the  3d.  The  arrival  of  the  President 
elect  and  his  approaching  inauguration  and  the  vigorously  promoted  and  widely 
advertised  Suffragette  Parade,  with  its  novelty,  had  drawn  to  Washington  possibly 
the  largest  visiting  population  which  has  ever  been  in  this  city  and  drew  to  certain 
focal  points  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  all  good  humored,  all  interested,  and  a 
great  many  bent  on  fun;  but  when  taken  all  together  dangerous  by  reason  of  their 
multitude.  To  cope  with  such  a  crowd  the  police  force  in  this  city  was  absolutely 
powerless.  Of  that  force  a  certain  number — the  lowest  possible  number  admissible — 
was  needed  for  regular  duty  elsewhere  to  protect  life  and  property,  for  such  an  occasion 
always  draws  to  a  city  a  great  number  of  thieves  and  other  miscreants  who  have  to  be 
guarded  against.  A  certain  number  of  officers  were  required  to  guard  and  keep  order 
about  the  Union  Station,  where  large  throngs  gathered,  and  whicn  were  being  steadily 
augmented  by  trainloads  of  arrivals  while  a  further  number  had  to  be  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

According  to  report,  66  regular  officers  and  40  special  officers  were  distributed  at 
and  about  tne  Union  Station,  Certainly  this  would  appear  not  an  excessive  number 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  open  space  to  the  north  of  the  station  had  to  be  guarded 
as  well  as  the  space  within  the  great  station  and  the  Plaza  to  the  south  of  the  east 
wing.  Indeed  it  was  deemed  essential  on  the  part  of  the  railway  authorities  to  call 
into  exercise  a  large  number  of  their  own  employees  for  this  purpose.  The  number 
distributed  about  the  station  has  been  state<l  to  me  by  Mr.  Keppel  at  150. 

At  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  where  there  was  a  great  crowd,  according  to  report,  2  ser- 
geants, 20  regular  privates.  4  moimted  privates,  and  10  special  officers  were  stationed. 
Thus  there  were  excluded  from  any  possibility  of  assisting  in  preserving  order  on 
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PemiBylvania  Avenue  about  100  men,  besides  thoee  who  were  detailed  for  other 
aseignmente  covering  the  entire  District  of  Columbia. 

By  the  report,  to  the  parade  on  Penncijrlvania  Avenue  were  assi^ed  338  reg:ular 
officers  and  390  special  officers;  170  were  assigned  to  the  point  of  formation  of  the  parade 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  procession  when  it  moved;  60  more 
were  stationed  at  the  point  of  formation,  and  later  were  moved  to  the  ellipse  and  the 
point  of  dismissal.  The  rest  were  stationed  along  the  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  route  of 
the  parade,  as  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  immense  throngs  along  the  sidewalks,  and 
especially  at  every  point  where  sti^ets  converged. 

It  was  a  hopeless  situation  should  the  crowds  have  any  impulse  to  pass  the  barriers. 
Unfortunately  this  impulse  came.  At  Seventh  Street  the  impulse  came,  and  the 
crowds  Bulged  over  ana  under  the  barriers,  while  at  Fourteenth  Street,  near  the  spot 
where  the  tableaux  were  taking  place,  so  great  was  the  pressure  that  the  wire  cables 
broke  and  the  crowd  swept  into  the  Avenue,  overwhelming  everything.  Mounted 
cavalry  had  been  asked  for  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  civil  officers,  and  rendered  such 
service  as  they  could;  but  only  Divine  Providence  prevented  a  catastrophe  which 
might  have  placed  many  a  home  in  Washington  in  mourning.  The  fault  can  not  be 
justly  charged  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  who  had  used  his  entire  available  force, 
supplemented  by  all  the  special  officers  at  his  disposal. 

One  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  streets  clear  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  street 
cars  and  other  traffic  not  having  been  stopped  early  enough  for  the  crowd  to  recognize 
that  the  Avenue  was  to  be  kept  clear.  Unless  records  err  the  superintendent  of 
police  and  the  commissioners  did  all  they  could  to  secure  authority  to  stop  tliis  traffic 
earlier,  but  i^ithout  success. 

I  was  preFent  once  at  the  historic  Derby  on  the  occasion  when  the  King's  horse 
won.  The  courfe  had  been  protected  by  barriers  along  which  were  stationed  a  line 
of  constables  deemed  sufficient  to  hold  even  the  proverbial  Derby  crowd.  But  sud- 
denly by  an  impuUe  everything  was  swept  away.  The  constables  weie  no  more  than 
straws  in  face  of  such  a  tumult.  The  immense  ciowd  swept  over  them  into  the  race 
couree,  completely  proking  it. 

Such  an  instance  was  that  of  Monday.  If  thoFe  who  criticise  so  severely  the  want 
of  protection  of  the  parade  that  day  wieh  to  know  the  effect  of  a  crowd  setting  in  one 
direction  let  them  read  the  account  of  the  cata.*?tr()phe  which  occurred  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  last  Czar. 

A  g:eat  banquet  had  been  prepaied  for  the  populace  in  a  park,  and,  as  was  thought, 
every  arrangement  was  made  to  insure  orderlmeps  and  protection.  Through  some 
error  the  crowd  understood  that  the  siprnal  had  been  given  for  the  banquet,  and  with 
one  impulse  they  rushed  toward  the  tjibles.  It  is  said  that  in  the  criish  and  panic 
which  ensued  over  10,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  account  states  that  when 
the  fury  of  the  panic  had  subsided  hundreds  of  |X)licemen  were  found  still  mounted 
on  their  horses,  both  horses  and  riders  having  been  crushed  to  death. 

Thomas  Nelson  Pao^* 

On  the  same  date,  March  1, 1913,  it  became  incumbent,  by  directions 
receiyed  by  the  inaugural  committee,  that  the  major  and  superin- 
tendent of  police  provide  a  force  for  the  reception  of  the  presidential 
party — the  rresident  elect  party — at  the  Union  Station,  and  to  carry 
into  effect  that  purpose  this  orcler  was  issued 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  suggestions  from  the  inaugural 
committee  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  writing? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  a  letter  from  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee.  No  doubt  you  have  received  a  copy 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  He  infonned  me  he  had  sent  you  a  copy.    • 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  however. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  hand  that  to  the  stenographer. 
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The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

General  Orders,  No.  15,  Part  II.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Metropoutan  Police  Department 

OF  THE  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  Mardi  7, 1913, 

The  President  elect  of  the  United  States  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  Union  Terminal 
Station  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  3,  1913,  where  he  will  be  received  by  members  of 
the  reception  committee  and  from  there  escorted  to  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  him  everj-  protection  and  maintaining  the  President  elect's 
party  free  from  embarrassments  of  all  kinds,  Capt.  Michael  Byrnes  will  take  command 
at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Union  Terminal  Station,  and  there  will  report  to  him  at 
that  point  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  3,  1913,  4  sergeants,  40  privates,  and  40  special 
policemen. 

To  carry  this  order  into  effect,  Capt.  Byrnes  will  so  deploy  his  force  as  to  protect  the 
party  of  the  President  elect  and  provide  a  passageway  from  the  train  gates  to  the 
presidential  reception  room,  taking  special  care  that  there  are  no  intrusions  upon  such 
restrictions  as  will  permit  of  the  public  being  within  20  feet  of  the  party  on  eitner  side. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  building,  at  the  southeast  comer,  you  will  have  a  clearance 
way  made  for  the  passage  of  the  vehicles  without  obstructions,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
further  carrying  this  order  into  effect  10  mounted  men  will  also  report  to  Capt.  Byrnes 
at  that  point  at  the  time  stated  above  to  assist  in  keeping  the  road  way  open  for  the 
passage  of  the  party. 

When  the  party  of  the  President  elect  shall  have  departed,  the  members  of  this  detail 
shall  promptly  report  to  their  respective  stations. 

To  further  carry  this  order  into  effect,  4  privates  of  the  motorcylce  squad  will  report 
at  the  place  and  time  mentioned  and  will  precede  and  give  safe  conduct  to  the  vehicles 
of  the  party  of  the  President  elect. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  right  there,  lest  I  should  forget  it,  were 
any  of  those  who  were  detailed  to  the  Avenue  to  look  after  this 
parade  sent  in  as  special  detail  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  but  those  in  special  detail  were  sent 
back  to  aid  ia  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  those  who  had  already  been  ordered 
there  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Harrison  will  take  command  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  at  3.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  March  3,  1913,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  partv  of  the  President  elect  there 
will  report  to  him  at  that  place  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  3,  1913,  2  sergeants,  20 
privates,  and  10  special  policemen. 

When  the  party  shall  have  safely  arrived  within  the  hotel  Lieut.  Harrison  will 
noaintain  for  duty  at  that  point  2  sergeants  and  10  privates  until  midnight,  except 
that  at  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.  there  will  be  an  additional  force  of  10  privates,  to  remam 
until  after  the  President  elect  shall  have  returned  from  the  smoker  he  is  to  attend 
on  the  evening  of  March  3. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  will  state  in  that  connection,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  committee,  I  proceeded  to  Union  Station,  but  not  until 
after  I  had  taken  10  or  11  automobiles,  suitably  inscribed  as  poUce 
automobiles,  with  officers  duly  commissioned  and  wearing  their 
insignia,  from  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  Ayenue  to  the  other  end,  and 
at  the  end  nearest  the  Capitol  I  gave  instructions  to  several  cap- 
tains from  there  to  Fif teentn  Street,  and  to  the  inspector  in  charge  at 
Fifteenth  Street,  near  the  Treasury,  in  regard  to  the  clearance  oi  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  instructions  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  gave  them  verbally  as  I  proceeded  to  the  end 
that  the  Avenue  should  be  cleared. 

The  Chairman.  From  curb  to  curb  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Pomebene.  Did  you  indicate  the  time  when  you  gave  that 
order? 

Maj.  Stlvesteb.  I  proceeded  along  the  Avenue  at  about  the  hour 
of  2.30. 

The  Chairman.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  was  from  Fifteenth  Street 
around  to  Continental  Hall  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  From  Fifteenth  Street  down.  Then  I  returned 
to  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  came  down  to  the 
Capitol  at  First  Street,  where  the  formations  were  going  on  on  Capitol 
HiU,  and  then  returned  to  First  Street,  and  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  Fifteenth  Street,  and  in  proceeding  from  this  point  to  15th  Street, 
I  gave  my  instructions  as  I  met  my  captains,  in  addition  to  the 
written  instructions  that  had  already  oeen  given. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  it  that  you  went  from  First  Street 
up  to  the  Treasury  Building  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  I 

Maj .  Sylvester.  I  shoula  say  it  was  about  the  hour  of  2.30  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  2.30  o'clock? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  did  not  notice  the  time.  It  was  between  2.30 
o'clock  and  3. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  up  the  center  of  the  Avenue  or  down 
the  side  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  When  I  reached  this  end  of  the  Avenue,  I 
stopped  at  the  curb  contiguous  to  the  Peace  Monument,  or  a  little 
beyond.  There  I  sent  for  the  captains  and  told  them  that  these  auto- 
mobiles were  there  for  their  use,  how  to  use  them,  in  sending  them 
along  the  line  of  parade  on  either  side,  to  hold  back  the  crowd,  in 
addition  to  the  force  that  they  had  in  command.  That  platoon  of 
automobiles  I  left  here  and  the  other  half  of  it  I  took  with  me  up  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  take  them  up  the  Avenue,  one  after 
the  other? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  we  followed  up  the  Avenue  one  after 
the  other,  or  scattered.     There  was  no  formation  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  go  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  clear 
the  Avenue  at  that  time  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  these  men  had  their  instructions  to 
foDow  me  to  the  Avenue  where  I  gave  them  their  instructions  to 
come  in  this  direction  as  might  be  necessary  to  assist  the  police  in 
clearing  the  sides  of  the  people  in  coming  west  to  meet  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  instruct  your  officers  to  clear  the 
Avenue  ?  How  were  they  to  clear  it  ?  Were  they  to  clear  aU  the 
pedestrians  from  between  the  curbing? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Thev  were  to  clear  the  pedestrians. 

The  Chairman.  And  keep  them  back  on  the  sidewalks  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  the  written  orders  and  the 
verbal  orders  given  to  clear  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  find  the  Avenue  as  you  went  from 
Peace  Monument  up  to  the  Treasury  Building  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  As  to  this  end  of  the  Avenue,  I  foimd  it  in  good 
condition  to  clear.  As  I  proceeded  up  I  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  a  throng  of  people  incident  to 
the  inpouring  from  Fifteenth  Street  of  those  who  could  not  get  a 
view  —those  who  found  they  could  not  get  a  view  of  the  tableaux 
which  were  to  take  place,  and  they  were  coming  on  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  walking. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  you  find  it,  from  about  Four-and-a-half 
Street  on  to  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Twelfth  Streets  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  At  Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets  there 
were  crowds  at  the  intersecting  of  the  streets — crowds  on  the  side- 
walks. The  people  were  there  scattered  in  the  streets,  not  massed, 
but  they  were  scattered  so  that  we  could  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  from  Four-and-a-half  Street  on  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Four-and-a-half  Street  was  not  congested.  We 
were  enabled  to  pass  along,  and  just  beyond  I  saw  one  of  my  captains, 
and  in  the  next  sauare  I  saw  Capt.  Doyle,  and  I  remember  distinctly 
yelling  to  him,  "(Jlear  the  Avenue,''  and  he  responded,  '*  Your  orders 
shall  be  obeyed  sir.'* 

The  Chairman.  By  what  time  were  they  expected  to  have  the 
Avenue  clear  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Three  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  expected  to  have  it  clear  by  3  o'clock. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  down  there  about  half  past  2 
was  there  anything 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  went  down  earUer  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  went  from  the  Peace  Monument 
about  2.30. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Ye^;  but  I  proceeded  in  the  other  direction 
about  1 :30  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  went  down  from  the  Peace  Monument 
about  half  past  2  to  the  Treasury,  did  you  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  any  trouble  in  clearing  the  Avenue  by  3  o  clock  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  The  only  trouble  I  antici- 
pated was  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  consider  at  that  time,  and  do  you  think 
now  that  you  had  a  sufficient  police  force  there,  if  acting  properly, 
to  have  cleared  the  Avenue  by  3  o'clock  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  that  time  I  do  not  think  they  could  have 
been  placed  behind  the  ropes  on  the  sidewalks,  but  I  tnink  that  the 
Avenue  should  have  been  cleared  so  as  to  have  given  a  clear  parade 
ground. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  have  been  pressed  back  pretty  well 
to  the  curbing  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes",  sir;  toward  the  curbing. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  leave  ample  space  between  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  intention  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  was  my  intention  and  my  order,  announced 
both  in  writing  and  verbally. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  was  not  done,  you  think  the  fault  was  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been  stationed  along  there  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  will  state  for  your  information  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  5th  of  March,  following  the  inauguration,  I  had 
already  started  for  report  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  work,  pursuing 
the  Unes  laid  down  by  law  for  such  investigation  and  for  such  dispo- 
sition of  cases  where  orders  have  not  been  complied  with. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  my  question.  My  Question  was  if 
the  parade  or  if  the  Avenue  was  not  properly  clearea  by  3  o'clock, 
your  judgment  is  that  the  men  and  the  officers  there  did  not  do  their 
duty  or  what  they  could  have  done.     Is  that  correct  ? 
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Mai.  Sylvester.  Yes  sir.  I  was  surprised  at  the  conditians.  I 
was  shocked  by  the  conditions.     I  look  on  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  now  that  you  haa  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  who,  if  acting  properlji  could  have  cleared  that 
Avenue  properly  for  that  parade  ? 

Mai.  Sylvester.  That  was  my  conviction  except,  as  I  have  stated, 
at  Fifteenth  Street,  where  a  rope  broke  by  the  crowd  approaching  in 
an  attempt  to  get  at  the  tableaux,  and  the  seats  where  tne  construc- 
tion and  arrangements  were  very  bad  with  regard  to  entrances.  There 
was  an  inlet,  but  no  place  for  an  outlet. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  on  the  Avenue  any  more  after  you 
went  up  there  about  2.30  o'clock? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  parade  ended  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  returned  from  the  depot  directly  to 
Fifteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  come  down  the  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir:  I  did  not  come  down  the  Avenue.  I 
went  to  the  Shoreham  Hotel  with  the  party. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant,  Major,  was  the  main  trouble  seems 
to  have  been  hero  between  Peace  Monument  and  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  apparently  complains  of  any  particular 
trouble  further  on. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  I  have  in  mind  that  stretch  of  the  Avenuct 
Were  you  on  that  part  of  the  Avenue  any  more  that  afternoon  before 
the  parade  closed? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  was  from  Fifteenth  Street — the  tab- 
leau location — to  the  point  of  dismissal.  And  in  that  connection  I 
will  state  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  the  depot  and  look  after 
the  President  elect  party.  I  was  do  instructed.  I  had  the  Secret 
Service  officers  in  charge,  and  when  I  know  I  was  the  means, 
perhaps,  and  probably  of  saving  the  destruction  of  the  White  House 
and  its  inmates  in  recent  years,  you  can  imagine  my  anxiety  on  such 
an  occasion.     Of  that  I  am  prepared  to  show  the  record  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Major,  in  your  own  way. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Pardon  me,  following  but  the  line  of  the  chair- 
man's queries,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  little  further.  How  many  cap- 
tains did  you  find  on  duty  between  the  Peace  Monument  and  Fifteenth 
Street  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  found  every  captain  who  had  been  detailed. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  give  the  verbal  orders  to  each  of 
these  captains  to  clear  the  Avenue,  as  you  have  indicated  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  There  was  one  of  them  I  did  not  talk  to,  but  I 
indicated  to  him  what  to  do.     I  had  conversation  with  all  the  others. 

Senator  Pomerene.  By  gestures,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Which  were  intelli^ble  to  the  officer? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  would  say  so;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  any  one  oi  these  captains  indicate  to 
you  that  there  was  not  sufficient  force  there  to  clear  the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  Or  did  any  patrolman  or  sergeants,  or  anyone 
else  connected  with  the  force,  give  you  any  information  to  that  enect  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  did  you  have  any  information  from  any 
other  source  to  that  effect  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  was  your  judgment  that  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient force  there  at  that  time  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  It  was  my  judgment;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  To  clear  the  Avenue. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  judgment,  to  have  a  parade 
ground. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  as  to  avoid  any  undue  interference  with 
the  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Senator  Pomerene.  At  what  time  did  you  first  learn  that  this 
force  was  not  in  fact  able  to  control  the  crowds  of  people? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  At  about  the  hour  of  3.10  o^clock. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  up  to  that  moment  had  the  parade 
been  interfered  with,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  information  I  had  was  by  telephone  from 
my  headquarters  to  me  at  the  Union  Station,  that  the  crowd  was  so 
great  in  the  vicinity  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Streets,  th^t  assistance  would  be  necessary,  and  that  a 
message  had  been  received  from  Fort  Myer  that  there  was  a  cavalry 
company  at  the  disposition  of  the  department.  I  directed  the  in- 
spector to  have  it  come  here  forthwith  for  this  purpose  and  to  re- 
port to  Inspector  Boyle  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Who  gave  you  this  information? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  My  inspector  m  charge  at  the  headquarters  of 
police  in  the  Municipal  Buuding. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  Know  from  whom  he  got  that  informa- 
tion that  this  squad  of  cavalry  was  ready  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  he  received  it  by  telephone,  and  I  had 
also 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  whom? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  think  Maj.  Johnson. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  was  Lieut.  Gordon  Jolmson. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  have  any  information  before  that 
time  that  the  Cavalry  would  be  at  your  disposal? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  an  hour,  I  would  say,  before  my  leaving 
headquarters  I  received  a  telephone  message  from  Gen.  Wood. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  would  be  about  1  o'clock? 

Mai.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  left  there  about  1  o'clock.  I  would 
say  aoout  12  o'clock  or  thereabouts.  I  did  not  fix  the  hour,  but  I 
would  say  thereabouts.  I  am  approximating  the  hour.  It  was  that 
if  there  was  any  serious  trouble  this  company  was  at  the  disposal  on 
our  requisition,  our  call. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  you  understood,  of  course,  that  would 
be  a  reserve  force  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  any  trouble  was 
anticipated  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Any  very  serious  trouble.  That  was  the  way 
the  General  put  it,  I  thmk — any  serious  trouble.     I  told  him  I  hoped 
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there  would  not  be,  and  did  not  think  there  would  be.  He  told  me 
he  thought  as  I  did.  That  was  all  that  took  place.  On  the  first 
information  I  had  regarding  this  congestion — this  congested  condi- 
tion, which  would  probably  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  parade 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fifteenth  Street,  I  directed  that  they 
call  for  that  cavalry  at  once. 

Senator  Pomerene.  As  you  came  onto  the  Avenue  prior  to  the 
parade  vou  noticed  that  the  crowd  had  encroached  upon  the  line — 
upon  w&at  was  to  be  the  Une  of  march  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  when  you  directed  the  Avenue  to 
be  clear  ?    You  had  the  wire  cable  on  either  side  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
crowd  back  on  the  sidewalk,  was  it  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When  you  noticed  that  the  crowd  had  not 
stopped  in  accordance  with  what  was  your  intention,  at  least,  but  had 
crowded  in  onto  the  Avenue,  did  you  make  any  mention  of  that  fact 
to  your  officers? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  My  directions  to  the  officers  were  to  clear  the 
people  off  the  Avenue,  clear  the  Avenue  of  those  who  were  upon  it, 
as  fast  as  I  met  them. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  a  moment  ago, 
you  said  you  felt  that  at  that  particular  time  the  force  was  not  sim- 
cient 

Maj.  Sylvester.  At  that  point. 

Senator  Pomerene.  To  get  the  crowd  back  of  the  cables  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  that  they  could  have  been  pressed  back 
far  enough  so  as  not  to  have  interf erred  with  the  line  of  march  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  So  as  to  have  given  a  parade  ground;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  about 
10  minutes  after  3  that  you  got  word  that  the  cavalry  was  necessary  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  did  not  look  at  my  wat<5h  or  the  clock,  but  it 
was  10  or  15  minutes  after  3  at  the  station  when  I  was  called  to  the 
booth  by  my  inspector,  who  informed  me  that  this  cavaby  was 
available.  I  said,  ^'You  go  out  to  the  front  of  the  building,  look  at 
the  streets  yourself,  and  inform  me  as  to  conditions."  He  did  so, 
and  he  said  the  street  was  packed.     I  said,  '^  Send  for  them  forthwith." 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  indicate  that  the  situation  was  serious,  or 
simply  that  the  streets  were  packed,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  cavalry  to  clear  them  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  He  indicated  to  me  the  conditions  were  such 
that  it  would  be  an  interference  with  the  parade.  That  was  my 
judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  advise  you  that  in  his  opinion  your  police 
force  would  not  be  sufficient  1 

Maj.  Sylvester.  He  indicated  that  to  me;  yes,  sir;  that  they  were 
needed. 

The  Chairman.  You  gathered  that,  anyhow,  from  his  message? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 
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Maj.  Sylvester.  On  March  2  the  following  order  was  issued  the 
captains  of  the  several  poUce  districts,  in  view  of  an  assemblage  of 
the  marshal  and  aides  of  the  suffrage  parade  at  First  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue: 

Headquarters  op  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

OP  THE  District  op  Columbia, 

Washington,  March  1,  191S, 

Captain:  The  precincts  will  make  the  following  detail  to  report  to  Capt.  Byrnes  at 
the  Peace  Monument,  First  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Simday,  March  2,  1913: 

The  first  precinct  send  4  regulars  and  4  special  privates 8 

The  second  precinct  send  6  regulars  and  3  special  privates 9 

The  third  precinct  send  5  regulars  and  3  special  privates 8 

The  fourth  precinct  send  1  sergeant,  6  regulars,  and  4  special  privates 11 

The  fifth  precinct  send  1  sergeant,  5  regulars,  and  4  special  privates 10 

The  sixth  precinct  send  1  sergeant,  6  regulars,  and  4  special  privates 11 

The  seventh  precinct  send  6  regulars  and  4  special  privates 10 

The  eighth  precinct  send  6  regulars  and  4  special  privates 10 

The  ninth  precinct  send  6  regulars  and  3  special  privates 9 

The  tenth  precinct  send  6  regulars 6 

The  eleventh  precinct  -send  4  regulars  and  2  special  privates 6 

The  harbor  precinct  send  2  regulars 2 

Total 100 

Capt.  Byrnes  will  use  the  above  detail  in  maintaining  order  and  preventing  annoy 
ance  or  embarrassment  to  the  marshal  of  the  woman's  suffrage  parade  and  her  aides 
while  receiving  final  instructions  at  said  point.  It  is  directed  that  the  captain  speak 
to  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Burleson,  the  rarand  marshal,  and  suggest  to  her  the  advisability 
of  giving  the  final  instructions  at  First  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue  S\V.,  as  it  would 
prevent  congestion  and  interference  with  the  car  service,  and  would  not  embarrass 
the  traveling  public. 

The  order  directing  that  the  members  of  the  mounted  force  report  to  the  major  and 
superintendent  at  No.  10  police  station  on  Sunday  morning,  March  2.  is  hereby 
revoked,  and  the  precincts  will  make  the  following  mounted  detail  to  report  to  Capt. 
Bymes  at  the  Peace  Monument,  Fint  Street  and  rennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  Sunday,  March  2,  1913: 

The  third  precinct  send  1  mounted  private 1 

The  seventh  precinct  send  6  mounted  privates : 6 

The  ninth  precinct  send  4  mounted  privates 4 

The  tenth  precinct  send  6  mounted  privates 6 

The  eleventh  precinct  send  3  mounted  privates 3 

Total 20 


Major  and  Superintendent. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  was  my  disposition  looking  to  the  protec- 
tion of  all  elements  of  this  paraae.  1  dismissed  the  men  that  I  had 
under  instruction  for  other  purposes — the  inaugural  parade — in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  that  I  believed  necessary  to  protect  the 
marshal  and  aides  in  arranging  for  the  suffrage  parade  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

I  have  orders  here  to  the  several  captains  in  the  police  jurisdiction 
wherein  the  details  are  set  forth  for  each  precinct  for  the  purpose  of 

Satroling  and  caring  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  3d  instant.     I 
o  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  read  this,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  record. 
It  is  all  statistical,  giving  the  places  and  the  details. 
Senator  Pomebene.  I  suggest  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  record* 
Maj.  Stlvesteb.  Yes. 
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The  orders  are  as  follows: 

V 

Headquarters  of  tqe  Metropolitan  Pouce  Department 

OP  THE  District  op  Columbia, 

WaMngton,  March  1,  191S, 

Captain:  On  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  March,  after  the  Avenue  is  cleared,  the  people 
will  be  permitted  to  cross  to  the  stands  they  occupy,  at  intersecting  streets,  up  to  the 
hours  for  clearing  the  Avenue  for  the  parade. 

Instruct  the  memhers  of  your  command,  special  and  additional  privates  and  others, 
to  this  effect.    Crossing  will  be  permitted  at  intersecting  streets  only. 

Richard  Stlv ester, 

Major  and  Superintendent, 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  March  2,  Capts.  Mulhall  and  Williams,  the 
captains  who  had  the  disposition  of  the  force  at  First  Street  and  in 
the  fonnation  and  progress  of  the  parade  at  First  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  were  instructed  as  follows: 

Orders  Regarding  Suffrage  Parade  on  March  3,  1913. 

7.20  p.  H.,  March  2,  1913. 
Inspector  Gessford  to  Heuston,  Capts.  Mulhall  and  Williams: , 

Forty  additional  regular  policemen  will  be  detailed  to  sBsist  you  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.. 
March  3.  1913,  at  First  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  and  it  is  expectea  ana 
directed  that  with  the  force  assigned  you  that  vou  keep  the  streets  open  on  which  the 
paraders  form  and  protect  tJie  women  from  embarrassment. 

By  order,  Major. 

Sent  to  precincts  No.  4  and  No.  5,  7.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  2,  1913,  by  Operator 
Heuston. 

To  Capts.  Williams  and  Mulhall,  by  Inspector  H.  L.  Gessford,  at  10.20  o'clock  a.  m., 
March  3,  1913. 

Captains:  Your  original  detail  for  duty  at  place  of  assembly  for  the  suffrage  parade 
will  be  increased  by  40  regular  policemen  and  100  specials.  Some  of  the  40  r^ulazs 
will  be  mounted.    I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them. 

With  this  force  of  80  regulars,  140  specials,  and  4  sergeants  you  will  be  expected  to 
give  protection  to  all  persons  forming  for  said  parade  and  protect  them  from  embarrasB- 
ment.  After  the  paxude  moves  and  everything  is  going  on  all  right  Oapt.  Willianu 
will  take  as  many  men  as  he  can  with  safety,  50  or  lOND,  not  to  embarrass  Capt.  Mulhall, 
and  proceed  with  these  men  to  the  Ellipse  in  rear  of  the  White  House  and  assist 
Inspectors  Boyle  and  Sullivan  in  policing  the  line  along  the  Ellipse  and  Seventeenth 
Street.  Capt.  Mulhall  will  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  parade  with  his  command,  flank 
same,  and  protect  these  paraders  throughout  the  line  of  march. 

Phoned  personally  to  Capts.  Mulhall  and  Williams  at  —  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  H.  L. 
Gessford,  inspector. 

Maj.  Sylvester,  t  have  here  the  order  of  March  2,  1913,  placing 
the  several  wagons,  patrol  and  others,  at  locations  along  the  march 
for  the  use  of  persons  taken  up  or  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  police 
through  injury.  I  have  made  inquiry  of  all  hospitals  regarding  acci- 
dents or  injmies  on  the  3d  day  of  March  and  find  none  except  from  the 
Emegency  Hospital.  The  reports  of  the  Emergency  Hospital  show 
that  there  was  but  one  person  injured  taken  to  that  hospital.  It  shows 
11  cases  of  exhaustion  taken  to  that  hospital,  which  is  the  total  num- 
ber as  represented  to  me  officially  of  the  persons  along  that  line  of 
march,  spectators  or  others,  who  were  taken  to  the  hospitals  on  that 
occasion. 

The  Chairman.  Those  cases  occurred  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  cases  of  exhaustion,  except 
one,  which  was  a  concussion  of  the  left  leg. 

The  Chairman.  That  occurred  on  the  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  on  the  Avenue  along  among 
the  spectators. 
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The  Chairman.  There  was  some  testimony  the  other  day  to  the 
effect  that  an  ambulance  came  down  the  Avenue  apparently  right 
along  the  line  of  march  of  the  parade,  which  was  expressly  trying  to 
run  over  the  parade.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  Major  1 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Nothing,  except  what  I  nave  read  in  the  testi- 
mony adduced  here,  whicn  I  was  permitted  to  read  yesterday, 
wherein  my  attention  was  called  to  that  fact.  I  have  taken  the  matter 
up  for  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  informa- 
tion yet? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  We  will  have  the  information  perhaps  by  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day. 

Further  orders  isauea  on  March  3  are  as  follows: 

Orders  Rsqardino  Suffrage  Parade  on  March  3,  1913. 

7.20  p.  M.,  March  2,  1913. 
Inspector  Gessford  to  Heuston. 

The  precincts  make  the  following  detail  of  regular  policemen  to  report  to  Capt. 
MuUiall  at  First  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  3,  1913: 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7f  8,  9,  and  10  send  4  regular  privates. 

No.  6  send  2  regular  privates. 

No.  1  and  harbor  precincts  send  1  regular  private  each;  total  of  40  men. 

If  any  of  the  men  selected  for  moimted  duty  March  4,  1913,  can  procure  a  horse, 
include  them  in  above  detail,  and  $3  will  be  allowed  for  use  of  the  horse  for  the  day. 
Report  by  9  o'clock  a.  m.  if  any  of  the  above  detail  will  be  mounted,  giving  their 
names. 

Sent  to  precincts  7.40  p.  m.,  March  2,  1913,  by  Operator  Heuston. 

Maj.  Sylvestee.  I  think  we  got  out  of  that  number,  in  addition 
to  our  own,  14  to  16  mounted  men  for  that  occasion. 
Further  orders  were  issued  on  March  3  as  follows: 

March  3,  1913. 
Inspector  Gessford  to  Killmon. 

Captains:  The  detail  for  the  suffragette  parade  to-day  will  report  one  hour  earlier. 
By  order. 

Major. 
Sent  to  precincts  8.52  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  3,  1913,  by  Operator  Kane. 

Inspector  Gessford  to  first  10  precincts  (100  men  in  all),  9.50  a.  m.,  March  3,  1913. 

Captain:  Send  10  additional  special  policemen,  report  to  Capt.  Mulhall  at  First  and 
Maryland  Avenue  S.  W.,  at  12.30  o'clock  this  p.  m.  for  duty. 

H.  L.  Gessford. 
By  order. 

Major  and  Superintendent. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  compliance  with  both  the  printed  and  em- 
phasized orders  of  the  department,  and  the  verbal  orders  given 
along  the  line,  the  details  as  set  forth  in  tabulated  form  I  have  to 
present  and  ask  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  dis- 
position of  the  police  force  March  3,  1913,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
available  force,  not  allowing  for  sickness  or  leave,  was  1,293  men. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  last  effort  made  to  recruit  furnished  me 
failed  by  five  to  give  me  the  force  which  I  asked  for. 

The  available  force  consisted  of  3  inspectors,  11  captains,  13 
lieutenants,  31  foot  sergeants,  9  mounted  sergeants,  2  bicycle  sergeants, 
377  uniformed  privates,  54  mounted  privates,  53  bicycle  privates,  6 
motor  cycle  privates,  and  734  special  privates. 
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In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  the  special  privates  are  men 
who  are  employed  from  private  life,  the  best  that  can  be  found  through 
careful  inquiry  and  selection  to  do  a  temporary  assignment  of  this 
character. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection,  explain  fully  how  you 
selected  these  special  privates. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  To  begin  with  the  captains  of  the  several  police 
precincts  are  able  to  obtain  an  enrollment  of  anynimiber  ot  men 
that  may  come  for  the  purpose.  After  the  enrollment  has  been 
had 

The  Chairman.  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  enrolled  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  They  will  call  and  present  themselves  to  the 
captam  and  he  will  inquire  their  name  ana  address. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  their  habits  and 
character  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  was  going  to  follow  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  the  first  step.  Then  the  captain  makes 
inquiry  as  to  their  ability  to  perform  the  temporary  work,  from  a 
physical  standpoint  and  otherwise,  and  as  to  their  character,  their 
freedom  from  drink,  and  all  such  questions,  with  a  view  and  under 
orders  to  afford  the  strongest,  best,  and  most  capable  force  of  this 
kind  that  he  can  select  vmen  the  time  comes  for  their  enlistment. 
YThen  the  call  comes  for  active  service,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
these  men  as  presented  and  certified  to  the  department  by  the  several 
captains  are  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  appointed  as  temporary  policemen  at  a  per  diem  compensa- 
tion ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  they  may  be  employed.  Of  the  K)rce  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  total  available  force,  377  foot  privates  in  blue  uni- 
form, all  the  available  force  we  had,  with  734  special  privates,  a  total 
available  force  of  1,293. 

There  was  assigned  to  duty  in  caring  for  the  suffri^e  parade  one 
inspector  out  of  3,  7  foot  captains  out  of  11,  1  mounted  captain,  1 
lieutenant,  18  out  of  31  foot  sergeants,  9  mounted  sergeants  out  of  9, 
1  bicycle  sergeant  out  of  2,  266  members  of  the  force  m  blue  uniform 
out  of  377, 35  mounted  privates  out  of  54, 390  special  privates,  a  total 
force  of  729. 

The  men  who  performed  double  duty  at  the  formation  and  first 
part  of  the  parade,  later  reporting  at  the  ellipse  and  point  of  dismissal 
lor  duty  under  Inspector  Boyle,  and  the  14  mounted  men  in  the 
detail,  those  with  the  President  elect  and  party  at  the  Union  Station, 
with  the  221  additional,  making  a  force  of  950  men,  who  performed 
duty  in  connection  with  the  suffrage  parade. 

Senator  Pomerene.  On  the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  the  Avenue  to  Seventeenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  it  may  appear  bv  adding,  but  can  you  tell 
us  how  many  men  you  had  from  the  reace  Monument  to  the  Treasury 
Building  on  the  Avenue  in  connection  with  that  parade  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  can  tell  as  soon  as  I  foot  up  the  figures  given, 
and  can  file  it  in  the  hearing  before  it  is  printed. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  Also,  when  you  have 
that  done,  call  the  committee's  attention  to  it. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  the  number  of  regular 
officers  you  had  on  the  Avenue  from  Peace  Monument  to  the  Treasury 
and  also  the  number  of  special  officers. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  suggest  also  that  you  give  the  names  of  the 
officers — ^I  mean  the  commanding  officers,  captains  and  sei^eants. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  the  same  day,  the  same  afternoon,  other  details 
requiring  policemen  during  the  time  of  the  suffrage  parade,  at  Union 
Station,  1  captain,  4  sergeants,  40  privates,  10  mounted  privates,  8 
bicycle  privates,  4  motor-cycle  men,  40  special  privates,  making  107. 
At  the  notel,  clearing  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  the  President  elect, 
1  heutenant,  1  sergeant,  20  privates,  4  moimted  privates,  and  10 
special  officers,  a  total  of  36. 

At  the  White  House,  doic^  extra  detaU,  4  privates;  at  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  extra  detail,  4,  makuig  a  total  force  of  151. 

Detailed  for  all  purposes  during  the  attemoon  of  March  3,  1913, 
880  out  ot  1,293  men.  Remaining  for  duty  in  the  protection  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  outside  of  the  line  of  parade,  and  for  the  work 
at  the  Union  Station,  2  inspectors,  2  captains,  11  lieutenants,  8 
sergeants,  1  bicycle  sergeant,  43  policemen,  5  mounted  privates, 
45  bicycle  men,  2  motorcycle  men,  and  294  special  officers. 

That  was  the  balance  that  had  to  protect  aU  other  interests  than 
theparade  and  the  President-elect  party,  and  at  the  hotel. 

The  available  force  on  hand  Marcn  4,  1913,  the  following  day,  was 
1,248  men.  There  were  840  uniformed  and  special  officers  detailed 
for  that  occasion. 

Senator  Pomerene.  On  the  Avenue  1 

Maj.  Sylvester.  From  in  front  of  the  Capitol  to  Twenty-second 
Street. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  assistance  of  the  military  on 
the  4th? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  None,  excepting  those  in  hne. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  crowds  were  kept  back  off  the  Avenue 
by  your  force  on  the  4th  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  line  of  march  was  doubled,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''doubled''? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  From  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  to  Twenty- 
second  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  distance — in  length? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  distance.  The  stands  were  all  occupied,  which 
was  not  the  condition  on  the  3d — all  of  the  stands.  The  stands, 
as  I  understand,  including  the  one  east  of  the  Capitol  Building, 
accommodated  about  48,000  people. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Fifty-six  thousand  people. 

Maj.  Sylvester.     Fifty-six  thousand  people. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  force  on  the  AVenue,  from 
Peace  Monument  to  the  Treasury,  on  the  4th  compared  with  the 
force  on  the  3d  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  we  used  less  men  on  the  4th;  a  few  less 
except  by  doubling  the  men — that  is,  the  men  down  at  First  Street 
after  the  rear  of  the  parade  on  the  3d  had  passed  up,  the  command 
we  had  near  the  Peace  Monument  was  utilized  above — ^if  we  may  call 
that  double.  That  additional  double  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue 
making  an  aggregate  of  950  men  as  against  840. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  on  beyond  the  Treasury  where  a  good 
many  of  those  were  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  comparison  of  the  force  from  the  Peace 
Monument  to  the  Treasury  Buildmg  on  the  4th  compared  with  the  3d. 

Mai.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  wifl  make  a  note  of  that  and,  as  I 
stated,  will  furnish  it. 

The  following  table- shows  the  disposition  of  the  police  force  March 
3,  1913,  afternoon: 

Disposition  of  police  force  Mar.  S,  1913,  afternoon. 
[Available  police  force,  not  allowing  for  sickness  or  leave,  Mar.  3, 1913.] 


Available  police  force. 


Force  assigned  to  duty  in  caring  for  the 
suffragette  parade 

Men  who  performed  double  duty  at  the 
formation  and  first  part  of  parade,  later 
reporting  at  the  Ellmse  and  point  of  dis- 
nussal  for  duty  under  Inspector  Boyle 
(the  14  mounted  men  in  this  detail  were 
those  who  received  the  President-elect 
and  party  at  the  Union  Station) 


Other  details  requiring  policemen  during 
the  time  of  the  suflrs^tte  parade: 
At  Union  Station  awaiting  arrival  of 

the  President-elect 

At  hotel  awaiting  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect  

At  the  White  House,  extra  detail 

At  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing  


Total. 


Available  police  force 

Detailed  for  all  purposes  during  the  after- 
noon of  Mar.  3, 1913 


Remaining  for  duty  in  the  12  pre- 
cincts and  1  subprectnct 
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The  available  force  March  4,  1913,  tabulated,  is  as  follows: 

Availahle  force  Mar.  4,  1913. 


Total  available  force 

Total  effective  force  for  Capitol,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  etc.,  on  Mar.  4, 
1913 


Total  effective  force  for  all  pre- 
cincts. Mar.  4, 1913 
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Maj.  Stlyebtes.  I  should  like  to  invite  attention;  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  testimony,  a  portion  of  which  I  read  on  yesterday,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  chief  of  police  was  opposed  to  the  stopping  of 
traffic  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  wish  to  state  that  early  in  the 
Bffort  to  clear  that  Avenue  of  all  traffic  I  undertook  to  the  extent  of 
incurring  the  enmity  of  people  concerned  to  have  the  cars  and  other 
vehicles  kept  from  interfering  with  us  on  that  date. 

Furthermore,  a  statement  has  been  made  that  I  advised  against 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  Congress  looking  to  the  stoppmg  of 
the  movement  of  the  cars.  I  should  like  to  have  the  secretary  of 
Senator  McLean  summoned  to  show  my  disposition  and  action  in 
the  premises  in  that  regard. 

Tne  Chaibbian.  Did  you  make  any  written  recommendation  on 
the  resolution  ? 

Maj.  Sylvestbb.  No,  sir;  it  only  came  to  my  attention  that  morn- 
ing, and  I  did  what  I  could  to  assist  at  once. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  write  any  letter  or  appear  before  the 
committee  ? 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have  time,  sir.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  proposition  except  that  I  had  advised  before  with  some  of  the 
ladies. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  vou  just  state  what  you  did  do  ? 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  I  advised  the  ladies,  when  I  found  that  I  could 
in  no  wise  stop  these  cars — I  advised  those  who  had  called  upon  me 
to  do  what  I  could  looking  to  the  stopping  of  the  cars  by  resolution. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  woula  like  to  have  Senator  McLean's 
secretaiy  called  to  show  what  you  did  ? 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  I  want  him  to  state  that  I  took  the  interest  in  it 
which  anyone  could  on  the  short  notice  which  I  had  had  that  such  a 
resolution  was  pending. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand.  You  want  him  to  corroborate  your 
statement  1 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  I  wanted  your  statement  as  to  what  you  did. 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  Yes,  sir.  I  observed — I  think  it  was  on  Satur- 
day; I  can  not  recollect  the  date  exactly — by  the  newspapers  that 
such  a  resolution  was  pending  in  the  Senate.  And  late  in  the  day 
I  learned  that  such  a  resolution  had  passed,  and  that  night — or  at 
that  time  when  I  learned  it  had  passed — I  spoke  to  Senator 
McLean's  secretary.  He  called  at  my  office  regarding  this,  and  he 
said  he  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Senator  at  once,  and  on 
his  return  to  the  office  he  informed  me  that  he  had  done  so.  Later 
on  he  informed  me  that  the  resolution  had  passed.  And  I  then  made 
further  inq^uiries  that  night  from  the  House  side  as  to  what  would 
become  of  it. 

The  Chaibbcan.  What  message  did  you  give  to  Senator  McLean's 
secretary  to  give  to  the  Senator  ? 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  I  asked  if  he  would  not  aid  in  every  possible  way 
to  have  such  action  as  was  proposed  looking  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
cars  carried  into  eflFect  by  resolution  pending. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  instead  of  opposing  the  stoppage  of  traffic 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  you  urged  that  it  be  done  ? 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  I  think  my  actions  throughout  will  show  that, 
also  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.^ 
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Mr.  Carll.  I  had  exhausted  all  my  eflForts  in  every  possible  way  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  traffic  on  that  Avenue.  1  knew  full  well 
that  if  the  cars  were  permitted  to  run,  receiving  and  disposing  of 
people,  on  the  Avenue  it  would  prove  the  greatest  barricade,  the 
greatest  obstruction,  that  we  could  possibly  have  looking  to  a  clear- 
ance of  that  parade  ground. 

That  is  not  the  first  time  I  observed  that  feature  of  it.  They  ran 
the  cars  here  during  a  floral  parade  against  my  wishes.  The 
people  when  they  feel  that  the  vehicles,  the  cars,  and  those  in 
them  can  get  iu  and  out  of  them  on  the  parade  ground,  in  an  avenue 
or  street,  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  that  are 
enjoyed  by  those  persons.  Those  cars  were  packed  and  filled  to 
suffocation  on  the  3d  day  of  March  up  to  the  time  they  were  stopped. 
They  were  letting  people  out  and  taking  people  on,  and  that  was  aji 
encouragement  at  that  late  hour  in  the  day,  at  3  o'clock,  or  2  o'clock, 
or  1  o'clock.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  the  people  who  are  outside  to 
come  within  the  ropes  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  that  are  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  drivmg  vehicles  or  riding  in  street  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  simgestion  as  to  the  hours 
during  which  street  cars  should  be  excluded  from  the  Avenue,  or 
stopped  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  had  no  definite  information  as  to  the  time  as 
to  the  parade.  I  used  the  term  ''about."  I  thought  that  the  parade 
would  take  place  *' about." 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  advised  when  the  parade  was 
expected  to  start  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution? 

Mai.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  definitely  only  immediately  prior,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  was  whether  after  you  were 
apprised  as  to  the  hour  the  parade  would  start,  you  suggested  to  any- 
body the  hours  in  which  the  cars  should  be  stopped. 

Mai.  Sylvester.  The  first  information  I  had  was  that  the  parade 
would  start  about  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  and  later  I  made  inquiries 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  started  at  3  o'clock.  And,  as  I  said, 
Mrs.  Burleson  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  my  office  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
consideration  of  these  subjects,  and  sne  telephoned  to  headquarters 
at  my  instance  to  give  me  definite  information,  if  possible,  as  to  the 
line  of  parade  and  the  hours;  and,  as  I  said,  I  only  received  the  defi- 
nite information,  I  think  it  was,  the  day  before  my  order  was  written. 
I  feel  that  I  have  in  every  way  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  in  this 
matter,  as  set  forth  in  these  orders,  both  printed  and  verbal. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  had  an  opportunity  to  suggest  the  hours 
for  the  stopping  of  the  cars  would  you  have  suggested  the  stoppage 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  parade  or  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  parade 
to  begin  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  To  make  a  successful  parade  ground  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  as  successful  as  could  be  made,  under  any  conditions^ 
the  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  stoppage  of  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  entire  day  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  it  should  be  roped,  and  the  police 
should  be  given  charge  of  the  ground  rather  than  give  it  to  the  traffic 
and  the  public  and  then  have  the  police  go  in  to  take  charge  of  it. 
That  is  the  difficulty.  With  great  crowds  of  people  having  possession 
of  the  grounds,  it  is  a  matter  which  is  hard  to  overcome,  wnereas,  on 
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the  other  hand;  if  the  authorities  have  the  eprounds,  with  due  notice 
given  to  the  public,  and  with  the  presence  ol  a  force,  with  the  notice 
that  these  grounds  are  closed,  the  public  is  likely  in  a  greater  measure 
probably  to  acquiesce  in  the  reauu*ements. 

The  statement  was  made  in  tne  testimony  which  I  read  on  yester- 
day, Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  supposed  that  these  police  should  be 
disciplined.  The  members  of  the  regular  police  force,  as  will  be  shown 
bj  the  records  of  trials,  convictions,  removals,  and  exercises  of  dis- 
cipline have  it  about  as  well  enforced  here  as  anywhere,  but  if  refers 
ence  is  made  to  the  police  force  of  several  hundred  special  oflBcers,  they 
were  and  are  undisciplined  men.  It  is  a  condition  which  faces  this 
community,  which  always  has  at  times  of  large  gatherings,  inaugurals, 
and  at  other  times.  The  authorities  have  had  to  go  forth  ana  select 
what  assistance  they  might  obtain  throughout  this  community  under 
appropriations  maae  for  that  purpose.  I  will  state  this  is  the  first 
time  in  its  history  when  an  unfortunate  occurrence  such  as  is  being 
considered  here  has  ever  met  the  community  or  myself.  This,  in  a 
30  years'  experience  with  the  police  department. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  you  had  all  the  regular  or  disciplined 
force  on  the  Avenue  that  you  could  have  spared  that  day  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  ''Chief  vindicates  the 
ofiicers,"  1&.  Chairman,  I  have  to  state  that  I  nowise  have  vindicated 
anyone.  This  occurrence  was  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  The  4th  day 
of  March  followed.  My  inquiry  was  pursued  regarding  this  matter 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  to  my  oflGlce,  resume  my  work  inside,  after 
having  been  up  for  two  and  three  nights  continuously.  I  will  state 
that  the  machmery  was  set  in  motion  and  has  been  operating  since 
looking  to  the  investigations  and  reports  on  these  matters  as  required 
by  law  in  order  that  proper  steps  may  be  taken  in  all  cases  requiring 
it,  as  the  law  declares  shall  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  statement  was  based  upon  the 
alleged  statements  by  you  in  the  newspapers.  Have  you  made  any 
statements  to  the  newspapers  or  newspaper  reporters  that  could  be 
construed  as  a  vindication  of  any  of  the  officers  or  men,  as  to  their 
conduct  on  that  day  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  made  no  statements  to  any  of  the  news- 
papers regarding  this  matter.  The  only  statement  I  made  was  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  response  to  a  noti- 
fication of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  which  I 
dictated,  had  written  out,  and  sent  to  the  commissioners  the  following 
morning. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  So  that  any  purported  statements  in  papers  to 
that  effect  as  coining  from  you  are  without  foundation  or  authority. 
Is  that  correct? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Pardon  me,  Senator;  I  did  not  catch  that  inquiry. 

The  CHArRBfAN.  I  say  any  purported  statements,  then,  in  the 
newspapers  to  that  effect  Quoted  as  coming  from  you  are  without 
founaation  and  without  autnority? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  without  authority  and  without  founda- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  And  misrepresenting  your  attitude  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  They  misrepresent  my  attitude.  Most  emphat- 
ically I  state  that.    That  has  never  been  my  attitude. 
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The  statement  as  to  the  effect  that  ''The  chief  published  an  excuse 
instead  of  reproving  them  for  it. "  I  have  not  been  in  any  position 
to  reprove  or  dispose  of  those  matters  until  after  the  4th  day  of 
Marcn.  I  gave  no  attention  whatever  to  the  inside  affairs  of  my 
office  for  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  March.  My  time  was  all  occupied 
on  the  outside  giving  attention  to  these  matters  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention.  Immediately  following  the  matter  was  taken  up 
and  is  now  in  course  of  examination  and  for  report. 

The  CHAmMAN.  If  the  investigation  shows  tne  necessity  for  reproof 
or  discipline  or  discharge;  that  action  will  be  taken  ? 

Mai.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  be  placed  before  the  proper 
boara  as  required  by  law  and  for  disposition  as  required  by  law  by 
the  statute. 

The  statement  was  made  that  they  had  no  authority  to  protect 
the  parade.  I  think  I  have  emphasized  that  sufficiently  in  the 
orders  and  details  I  have  read  ana  in  the  verbal  directions  which  I 
gave  the  day  in  person.  I  could  not  be  in  all  places  at  one  time. 
That  is  beyond  human  possibility. 

My  conscience  is  clear  on  the  point  that  I  gave  attention  to  all  that 
I  possibly  could  during  the  hours  intervenmg  from  the  1st  day  of 
March  until  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  March.  I  was  compelled  to 
divide  my  time  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  as  I  have  stated,  between 
matters  that  pertained  to  the  National  Government  as  well  as  to 
the  other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  policeman  or  police  officer  asserted  that  it 
was  not  their  place  to  protect  the  parade  that  was  done,  as  I  under- 
stand you  contend,  witnout  any  authority  from  you,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  contrary  to  your  express  orders  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Not  only  contrary  to  discipline;  contrary  to  law, 
contrary  to  any  orders — written  or  verbal  orders — ^given,  contrary  to 
my  sense  of  justice,  contrary  to  my  idea  of  honesty,  and  such  a  man 
should  be  removed  from  the  force  as  quickly  as  the  machinery  could 
bring  it  about.  It  was  stated  that  the  powers  above  had  assumed 
the  responsibility.  There  has  been  no  assumption  of  responsibility 
of  that  character.  I  have  stated  the  responsibility  will  be  placed,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  where  it  belongs,  as  I  am  directed  by  law  to 

Eursue  in  these  cases.  Due  report  and  proper  action  will  be  had 
efore  the  authorities  constituted  by  law  for  such  determinations. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  broader  law  which  existed  for  the  4th 
day  of  March  as  against  the  limited  law  which  existed  for  the  3d  day 
of  March.  The  resolution  passed  by  Congi'ess  for  the  4th  day  of 
March  gave  up  the  whole  day,  gave  up  full  control  in  every  par- 
ticular to  the  authorities  for  that  day.  The  3d  day  of  March  the 
authorities  bv  resolution  were  limited,  as  it  was  excepted  largely 
between  the  hours  of  3  and  5  o'clock,  and  I  have  already  stated  the 
difficulties  attendins;  the  possession  of  a  place,  street,  ground,  or 
inclosure  by  the  public  as  against  the  authorities,  and  that  possession, 
on  the  other  hand,  wherein  the  authorities  would  have  the  advantage 
as  against  the  public,  if  it  came  to  them  in  the  first  instance. 

I  nave  the  question  of  an  ambulance  interfering  with  the  line  of 
parade  under  investigation,  a  matter  which  I  took  up  as  soon  as  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention. 

I  have  also  under  investigation  the  statement  of  the  nonactivity  of 
certain  sergeants  in  the  force,  and  a  number  of  pohcemen  in  the  force, 
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which  cases  will  be  continued  and  reported  upon  and  proper  action 
had  when  those  reports  officially  are  Drought  oefore  me,  as  required 
by  law. 

I  win  state  also  in  this  connection  that  the  4th  of  March  resolution 
or  law  gave  authority  to  rope  the  Avenue  for  all  purposes,  and  I  was 
instrumental  alon^  early  in  this  matter  to  have  the  proper  authorities 
duplicate  the  work  in  roping  the  Avenue  on  the  3d  of  March  the  same 
as  that  on  the  4th,  for  the  protection  of  the  pubHc.  It  was  my  opin- 
ion that  with  the  roping,  wnile  not  a  definite  barrier  against  intrusion 
on  parade  ^ound,  it  marked  the  lines  and  imder  ordinarv  circum- 
stances will  keep  the  pubUc  from  a  great  intrusion  along  the  line  of 
parade.     On  this  occasion  we  not  ojify  had  those  who  were  to  partici- 

Eate  in  the  parade  on  Inauguration  Day  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
etween  First  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  we  not  only  had  those  of  the 
sightseers  who  mi^ht  have  participated  in  the  throng  east  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  4th  aay  of  March,  but  we  had  the  friends  of  the  suffrag- 
ists and  those  who  were  brought  forth  by  the  advertising  of  a  great 
spectacular  show,  all  wishing  to  see  it,  ana  we  have  statements  among 
our  witnesses  that  women  and  children  and  men  actually  declarea 
that  they  desired  to  get  as  close  to  this  pageant,  as  close  as  possible, 
in  order  to  see  the  show,  as  they  imderstood  it.  There  was  a  disap- 
pointment at  the  upper  end  of  the  Avenue  in  the  pubhc  not  b3ing 

able  to  obtain  admission 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  upper  end  of  the  Avenue,  which  end 
do  you  mean  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is,  near  the  Treasury.  There  was  a  disap- 
pointment in  the  pubhc  not  being  able  to  obtain  admission  to  what 
they  understood  was  an  open  show  for  those  who  might  come.  That 
was  the  tableaux;  these  tableaux  conducted  on  uie  steps  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  people  generally  had  it  in  mind  that  they  could 
come  there  and  witness  this  performance.  That  in  one  measure 
accounted  for  the  great  congregation  of  people  in  that  section. 

With  regard  to  the  roping — the  place  at  the  Treasury,  which  has 
been  spoken  about  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  that  he  called  my  atten- 
tion in  relation  thereto,  my  response  to  hini  was  that  the  'treasury 
Building  and  the  steps  belonged  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
are  in  nowise  under  my  direction,  and  I  could  not  go  in  there  and 
perform  an  act  without  having  proper  permission  from  the  authorities 
who  control  that  place.  No  aoubt  they  have  a  rope  there  and  the 
employees  of  the  Treasury  would  be  glad  no  doubt  to  stretch  the 
rope  across  those  spaces  as  desired.  He  stated  that  I  told  him  I 
would  not  protect  the  people  at  this  point.  I  have  made  no  such 
statement,  no  such  declaration  on  this  occasion  or  any  other  occasion, 
be  it  individually,  collectively,  or  otherwise. 

I  will  state  that  at  the  time  I  was  near  First  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  giving  instructions  and  running  over  the  line  at  that 
point,  on  the  day  oi  the  parade,  Mrs.  Allenger,  who  was  identified 
with  the  association,  passed  me  by,  turned  to  me  and  thanked  me 
for  what  I  was  doing.  Of  course  this  expression  of  appreciation, 
coming  as  it  did,  was  received  by  me  very  kmdly.  Mrs.  Ailenger  has 
been  a  very  active  officer  iu  connection  with  the  association.  She 
has  been  a  visitor  at  our  place  almost  daily  in  connection  with  the 
issuance  of  permits  and  obtaining  other  privileges  which  were 
desired. 
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I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  ajiBwered  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  right  to  clear  the  Avenue  prior  to  3  o'clock  on  the  3d  day  of 
March  sufficiently  in  that  the  department  accepted  the  hours  when 
traffic  should  be  suspended  there  as  between  3  o'clock  and  5  o'clock, 
and  the  removal  of  pedestrians  therefrom  be  exercised  between  3 
o'clock  and  5  o'clock.  We  did  not  construe  the  resolution  as  giving 
authority  to  clear  that  Avenue  at  any  other  hours,  although  condi- 
tions were  such,  as  I  stated,  along  tne  hour  of  2:30  o'clock,  as  to 
justify,  in  view  of  all  conditions,  instructions  to  proceed  to  clear  the 
Avenue  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  force  stationed  there  was  directed  to 
do  it  \ 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  Yes;  was  directed  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  considered  then,  and  you  consider  now,  that 
you  had  sufficient  force  to  do  it  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  considered.  It  was  a 
big  force,  it  was  properly  instructed.  There  was  no  way  to  go  beyond 
the  instructions.  They  speak  for  themselves.  I  have  reports  from 
my  several  captains  telling  me  that  their  men  were  instructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders.  I  have  reports  from  them  in  full  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  believe  that  they  were.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  failure  for 
not  Cdrrying  those  orders  into  effect  to  the  extent  that  they  might 
have.  With  the  crowd  on  the  Avenue  I  do  not  believe  from  aB  I 
have  learned  that  the  people  could  have  been  accommodated  on  the 
sidewalks,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  could  have  been  a  line  of  parade, 
an  open  pass  way  from  one  end  of  that  Avenue  to  the  other  wherein 
the  paraders  could  have  marched  without  molestation  unless  there 
had  Deen  some  overt  inducement  to  call  for  remarks  or  other  inter- 
ruptions. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  left  the  Avenue  at  about  2.30  o'clock 
you  expected  that  to  be  done? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  state  that  from  reports  I  have 
received  arrests  were  made  along  that  Avenue  on  that  day  for  disor- 
derly conduct.  I  have  reports  from  my  captains  going  to  show  that 
action  was  taken  in  cases  where  there  was  disorder  and  where  the 
police  could  interfere. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as  to  how 
many  arrests  were  made  for  disorderly  conduct  on  that  afternoon  on 
the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  should  like  to  provide  that  statistically  and  add 
it  to  the  other,  with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  that  may  be  done. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  a  report  here  from  Capt.  Charles  T.  Peck, 
wherein  he  states  as  follows: 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Second  Precinct  Station, 
Washington^  D.  C,  March  7,  191S. 
Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  superintendeTUf  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  Uie  following  in  reference  to  telephone  orders  this 
date: 

I  cautioned  the  detail  especially  as  to  sobriety,  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  the 
use  of  t^e  baton  as  last  resort,  to  be  civil,  yet  firm,  read  all  general  orders  to  my  com- 
mand, and  gave  each  member  a  copy  of  same,  that  he  could  refer  to  them  and  mem- 
orize them,  with  special  reference  to  General  Order  No.  14. 
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Members  of  my  command  detailed  along  route  of  suffragette  parade  state  they 
made  every  possible  effort  to  maintain  order  and  keep  route  open.  No  arrests  were 
made. 

Respectfully,  Charles  T.  Peck, 

Captain. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  man  stationed  ? 

Maj.  Sylvesteb.  He  made  a  detail  of  his  men.  This  captain  was 
not  included  among  stations  therC;  but  the  men  detailed  to  nim  were. 
He  makes  reference  to  those  who  were  detailed  to  him  by  a  captain 
who  had  a  section  along  the  line  of  this  parade. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  on  the  Avenue  where  he  could  notice 
the  conduct  of  his  men  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

I  have  a  report  here  from  Capt.  Daniel  Sullivan,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Mbtbopolitan  Pouge  Department, 

Thibd  Preginot  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  191S. 
RiCHAkD  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  L  with  2  sergeants,  28  r^^ular  privates,  and  25 
arpecial  officers,  was  ordered  to  report  to  inspector  R.  E.  Boyle,  at  the  south  side  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  at  12  m.  March  3,  1913. 

We  were  assigned  to  duty  along  the  line  of  parade  from  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  south 
of  the  Treasury  Building,  White  House,  ana  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department,  to 
Seventeenth  Street,  west  and  south  to  D.  A.  R.  HaJl,  where  the  parade  disbanded. 

Our  instructions  from  Inspector  Boyle  were  to  keep  the  line  of  parade  open  and  to 
afford  the  paraders  every  protection,  and  I  believe  that  every  man  under  my  observa- 
tion done  nis  full  dut^. 

Very  respectfully,  Danl.  Sullivan, 

Captain^  Third  Precinct. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  report  from  any  captain  who  was 
stationed  on  the  Avenue  where  he  had  direct  charge  or  his  men  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir-  I  have  such  a  report  from  Capt.  G.  H. 
Williams,  which  reads* as  follows: 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Fourth  Prbctnct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  191S. 
Richard  Stlvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent. 

Sm:  Complying  with  reauest  by  phone  for  report  as  to  instructions  to  the  men 
on  duty  during  the  parade,  March  3,  efforts  made  to  protect  same,  etc.,  I  have  to  report 
that  I  read  General  Order,  No.  15,  under  date  of  March  1,  complete  to  my  command. 
The  sections  applicable  to  the  force  under  me  were  repeated  and  fully  explained  to 
and  impressed  upon  them.  After  posting  the  men  in  the  section  over  which  I  had 
control  I  personally  instructed  each  man  to  prevent  any  intrusioa  on  the  line  of  parade 
or  interference  with  the  participants.  I  fuither  observed  from  time  to  time  that  these 
instructions  were  fully  complied  with. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  H.  Williams,  Captain. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  he  stationed  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  He  was  at  the  Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  reports  from  any  officers  along 
about  Seventh  Street  ? 

Maj[.  Sylvester.  I  have  reports  from  all  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Here  is  one  at  the  Garfield  Monument,  the  captain  who  gave  conduct 
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to  the  party  at  its  close  and  followed  it  to  Fifteenth  Street.     It  is  as 
follows: 

B£btbopolitan  Pougb  Dsfabtmsnt, 

Fifth  Prbcingt  Station, 
WaskingUm,  D.  C,  Mcprch  7, 191S. 
Maj.  Richard  Stlybsteb, 

Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police. 

Sib:  Reference  to  telephone  message  this  date  to  report  what  inBtructionB  were 
given  on  March  3  to  protect  the  parade,  etc.,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

Instructions  given  to  me  and  transmitted  to  my  men  were  to  use  every  effort  to 
keep  the  line  of  march  open  and  to  see  that  there  was  no  insulting  remarks  used  to 
those  in  line.  This  was  accomplished  as  far  as  my  section  was  concerned;  that  is, 
Second  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Grarfileld  Statue.  Instructions  were  to  protect 
the  rear  of  the  pande  when  passed  Garfield  Statue  and  flank  it.  This  was  oone  as 
far  as  the  rear  was  concerned,  but  I  was  unable  to  flankparade  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  Four-and-a-half  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street  NW.  on  account  of  the  im- 
niense  crowd  in  the  street.  As  to  attempt  to  open  street,  some  would  have  been 
injured  or  crushed  on  account  of  so  many  women  and  children  in  the  crowd. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  E.  Mulhall,  Captain  Fifth  Precinct, 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Here  is  another  report,  as  follows: 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Sixth  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7, 1913, 
Richard  Sylvester^ 

Major  and  Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police  Devartment. 

District  of  Colurribia. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  3d  instant,  I  was  directed 
to  take  chaise  of  that  part  of  tne  route  of  parade  of  the  woman  suffragists'  parade  along 
the  line  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Peace  Monument  and  Four-and-a-hafi 
Street  NW.  My  orders  were  that  at  12.30  p.  m.,  that  date,  2  sergeants,  30  foot  pri- 
vates, and  30  special  pK)licemen  would  report  to  me  for  duty  at  First  and  rennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.;  that  with  this  force  I  should  afford  the  ladies  assistance  and  protect 
them  from  all  forms  of  outside  interference  while  assembling  for  their  parade  and  while 
the  same  was  passing  through  that  part  of  Pennsyh'ania  Avenue  assigned  to  me.  I 
was  also  directed  to  stop  all  westbound  street  cars  at  First  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.  at  2.30  p.  m.;  also  all  westbound  vehicular  traffic. 

At  12.30  p.  m.  on  the  date  above  mentioned  2  sergeants,  30  foot  privates, 
and  30  special  policemen  reported  to  me,  as  directed,  at  First  ana  Penn- 
svlvania  Avenue  NW.  Upon  assembling  my  command  I  explained  to  them 
tne  duties  which  we  were  mere  for,  with  strict  instructions  that  the  same  should 
be  adhered  to.  I  then  deployed  my  command  at  imiform  intervals  between  the 
Peace  Moniunent  and  Four-and-a-half  Street  NW.,  and  preserved  good  order  until 
2.30  p.  m.,  at  which  time  I  stopped  all  westbound  street  cars  and  vehicular  traffic 
and   oegan  to  clear  the  Avenue  of  all  unauthorized  persons  and  obstructions — 

This  goes  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  gentleman  interpreted  the 
orders  he  received  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  complaint 
in  reference  to  conditions  around  Garfield  Monument  and  the  Peace 
Monument  up  to  Four-and-a-half  Street. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  I  am  endeavoring  there  to 
show  is  that  there  was  a  proper  understanding  of  orders.  At  least, 
it  is  so  stated  here.* 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  from  the  testimony,  the  orders  were 
carried  out  there,  but  not  from  Four-and-a-half  Street  on. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  of  those  reports  from 
Four-and-a-half  Street  on. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  This  would  indicate,  however,  that  he  had  orders. 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  And  that  he  carried  them  out  ? 
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Maj.  Sylyesteb.  Yes,  sir.     [Continues  reading:] 

-and  had  my  territory  entirely  clear  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  was  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  the  head  of  the  procession  appeared,  which  condition  was  main- 
tained until  the  parade  passed.  During  this  time  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  had  assembled,  which,  owing  to  the  ^reat  congestion,  was 
Quite  difficult  to  keep  on  the  sidewalks,  but  which  I  succeeded  in  doing,  which  was 
■Gue  to  the  good  judgment  and  energy  of  the  men  comprising  my  command — 

It  occurs  to  me  that  with  good  judgment;  and  the  men  in  his 
•conmiand  had  good  judgment  and  were  enabled  to  do  this  work, 
other  men  possessing  just  as  good  judgment  and  equally  in  command 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  same  service. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  question  is  whether  or  not  they  did. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes.     [Continues  reading:] 

The  crowd  did  not  show  any  unfriendliness  toward  the  paradera,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  jovial  spirit,  as  though  they  enjoyed  the  s{>ectacle.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
by  the  best  class  of  residents  and  citizens  living  along  the  route  of  which  I  had  charge 
that  they  did  not  hear  a  single  indecent  remark  made  to  the  paraders,  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  vouch  that  the  route  of  travel  was  kept  free  from  obstruction. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  a.  Duvall, 
Lieutenant  Sixth  Precinct. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  man  stationed? 
Maj.  Sylvester.  This    man    was    between   Seventh    and    Tenth 
Streets. 

I  have  another  report  here,  as  follows: 

metbopolnan  pouge  department, 

Eighth  Precinct  Station, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  March  7,  191S. 
Maj.  Richard  Stlvebter, 

Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  telephone  message  of  10.45  this  a.  m.,  as  to  the  instructions 
given  to  the  men  under  me  and  what  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  route  of  pu»de 
open,  and  what  efforts  were  made  to  protect  the  paraders  on  March  3, 1  have  the  honor 
to  report  that  the  regular  privates  were  posted  at  intervals  along  the  Avenue  between 
Seventh  and  Tenth  Streets  NW.,  and  the  special  policemen  were  distributed  between 
the  regular  police,  all  of  whom  were  instructed  to  keep  the  people  back  of  the  rope. 
The  police  were  faithful,  and  worked  vigorously  in  tne  interest  of  good  order,  and 
when  the  parade  reached  our  section  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  puaders 
from  embarassment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  E.  Dotle, 
Captain,  Eighth  Precinct. 

The  Chaibman.  It  does  not  say  whether  or  not  they  accomplished 
their  purpose. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  that  leaves  a  question  of  that  kind  open 
for  investigation,  but  it  is  on  reports  of  tnat  kind  I  must  base  my 
action.  I  am  not  informed  officially  of  these  matters  until  they 
come  to  me  in  reports.  If  those  reports  are  unsatisfactory,  and  1 
have  information  to  the  contrary,  that  inconsistency  must  be  ex- 
plained or  proper  action  will  be  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  here  Thursday 
did  you,  Major? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No;  I  heard  only  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  state  the  effect  of  the  testimony  is  about 
correct  when  I  say  that  the  t-estimony  which  has  been  given  corrob- 
orates the  report  you  read  preceding  this  last  one,  that  things  were 
in  fair  condition  from  Peace  Monument  to  Four-and-a-half  Street. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  But  from  there  on  it  shows  they  were  in  very  bad 
condition^  and  the  report  you  have  just  read  does  not  show  to  the 
contrary. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  the  testimony  to  the  contrary  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  it  leaves  that  case  open  for  investigation  by  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  a  police  officer 
would  submit  a  report,  if  he  did  accomplish  what  he  was  ordered  to 
do,  without  saying  whether  or  not  he  accomplished  it. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  is  being  taken 
up  and  carried  out  by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  another  report  here  with  reads  as  follows: 

mstropolitan  pouce  department, 

First  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Jforcft  7,  191S, 
Maj.  Richard  Sylvester, 

Superintendent  of  Police. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  men  under  my  command  were  instructed 
to  use  their  beat  e£fort8  to  keep  Pennsylvania  Avenue  clear  for  the  suffragette  paradeis 
and  to  insure  those  comprising  the  same  every  protection  possible  against  insult  and 
embarrassment. 

I  assigned  my  men  to  duty  on  the  Avenue  about  1.30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  3d 
instant,  at  which  time  the  roadway  and  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  people,  and 
the  officers  were  using  every  effort  to  put  them  back. 

I  supervised  the  policing  of  my  section  that  afternoon,  and  Everything  was  done  to 
protect  the  paradeiB. 

Eight  arrests  were  made  for  interfering  with  paraders,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Harry  Cady,  35  T  Street  NW.,  arrested  at  Ninth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
by  special  officer  C.  W.  Moore,  charged  with  disordely  conduct  (crowding  through  the 
ropes  to  the  paraders)  and  forfeited  |5  in  police  court. 

John  Wise,  521  Twenty-fourth  Street  NW.,  was  arrested  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
NW.,  and  charged  with  disorderly  conduct  as  the  paraders  were  passing,  and  forfeited 
$5  in  police  court. 

Harry  W.  Stass,  411  Ekhth  Street  SE.,  and  Harry  L.  Auth,  2643  North  Capitol 
Street,  were  arrested  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Streets  NW.,  by  Private  A.  M.  Haycock,  charged  with  disordely  conduct  (inter- 
fering with  the  paraders),  and  they  forfeited  $5  each  in  police  court. 

Joseph  Brown,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  arrested  by  Sergt.  J.  E.  Catts  and  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct  (puUmg  a  flag  from  a  float  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  NW.)  and  forfeited  $10  in  police  court. 

Rudolph  Carlisle,  of  North  Carolina,  was  arrested  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  by 
crossing  officer  A.  Elliott  on  the  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  (interfering  with  para- 
ders) and  forfeited  $5  in  police  court. 

William  Eberling  was  arrested  at  Ninth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  by  crossing 
officer  C.  P.  W.  Hinkle,  charged  with  disordely  conduct  (interfering  with  paradeia) 
and  was  fined  $5  in  police  court. 

William  E.  Neuenham,  527^  Third  Street  NE.,  was  arrested  at  Twelfth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  by  Special  Officer  F.  C.  Raymond,  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct  (using  profane  language  and  hallooing  at  the  paraders)  and  the  case 
is  pending. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  T.  Hollinberobr, 

Captain  First  Precinct. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  man  stationed  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  man  was  stationed  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  Tenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets. 

The  CnAniMAN.  Major,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  and  his  men  were 
trying  to  clear  the  Avenue  about  half  past  1  o'clock  t 

Maj.  Stlvesteb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  acting  under  orders  in  doing  that  1 
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Maj.  Sylvester.  They  were  acting  under  the  orders  as  set  forth 
in  this  written  communication,  and  ^at  I  had  told  them  as  I  passed 
by  there,  which,  however,  was  a  little  later  than  that.  They  were 
endeavoring  to  have  conditions  all  right,  I  presume,  at  3  o'clock. 
That  is  what  I  assume  from  this  statement.  The  men  were  ordered 
to  report  to  him  there  at  that  hour  for  those  purposes. 

I  have  a  further  report  here,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Eleventh  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  191S. 
Maj.  Richard  Sylvester, 

Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  March  3,  1913,  I  was  assigned  to  duty  by 
Inspector  R.  B.  Boyle,  from  Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Streets,  south  of  the  Treasury, 
with  several  mounted  sergeants  and  privates.  The  men  in  my  command  were 
instructed  by  me  to  keep  the  route  of  parade  clear  and  see  that  those  marching  were 
not  interfered  with.  These  instructions  were  successfully  carried  out  in  the  above- 
mentioned  section. 

Respectfully,  W.  T.  Anderson, 

Captain  Eleventh  Precinct. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  This  report  is  one  which  is  contrary — the  infor- 
mation given  is  contrarjr  to  that  given  in  the  inquiry  at  the  present 
time  regarding  this  section  of  the  parade.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Ninth  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7, 191S, 
To  Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent, 

Sir:  I  hereby  report  that  on  March  3,  1913,  I  received  instructions  to  report  at 
Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  at  12.30  p.  m.,  with  25  private 
and  30  special  oflBcers  and  take  charge  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Four-and-a- 
half  and  Seventh  Streets  NW.,  and  at  2.30  p.  m.  to  stop  all  vehicular  travel,  rope  off 
intersecting  streets,  c;ive  safe  conduct  to  the  paraders,  and  see  that  the  parade  was 
not  obstructed,  whicn  was  done.  The  above  instructions  were  given  to  each  officer 
under  my  command,  and  as  far  as  1  could  learn  they  were  strictly  carried  out. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Dalet, 
Captain  Ninth  Precinct, 

Senator  Pomerene.  Between  what  points  was  he  stationed? 
Maj.  Sylvester.  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Seventh  Street  NW. 
The  Chairman.  Was  he  actually  on  the  ground  there  ? 
.  Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes;  he  was  on  that  ground. 
Senator  Pomerene.  His  vision  is  good,  is  it? 
Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  a  further  report  here  which 

reads: 

metropolrian  police  department, 
Seventh  Precinct  Station, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  7, 19 IS. 
BiCHARB  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sir:  Relative  to  the  sufirage  parade,  March  3,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
arrived  at  Fourteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  ahout  1 .50  p .  m.  Seigt .  W .  P.Hess, 
Acting  Sergt.  Grove,  with  20  regular  and  15  special  privates,  reported  from  the  seventh 
precinct,  as  also  10  regular  and  15  special  privates  nom  the  tenth  precinct.  After  giv- 
ing the  men  instructions  as  to  their  dutv  and  what  was  expected  of  them,  I  instructed 
Seigt.  Hess  to  take  No.  7  men  and  deploy  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue, 
and  Actin§[  Sergt.  Grove  to  take  the  men  from  the  tenth  precinct  and  deploy  along 
the  soutii  side.  Positive  orders  were  given  to  clear  the  Avenue  of  all  vehicles  and  to 
force  all  pedestrians  back  of  the  rope  on  the  sidewalk.  No  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced in  moving  the  vehicles  except  with  a  laige  three-horse  van  used  as  a  lunch 
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wagon  by  the  Woman's  SufErage  AsBOciation.  who  declined  to  move.  This  van  moved 
to  Fifteenth  Street  after  those  in  chazce  haa  been  informed  by  me  that  force  to  move 
them  would  be  used.  So  far  as  I  could  observe,  the  instructions  given  the  sergeants 
and  privates  to  clear  the  Avenue  were  carried  out;  the  sergeants  reported  to  me  that 
the  men  under  them  were  doing  their  full  duty.  After  the  cable  broke,  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  saw  that  it  was  impoe- 
sible  to  keep  the  crowd  out  of  the  street;  I  instructed  Sergt.  Hess  to  assemble  all  the 
men  he  could  get  at  Fourteenth  Street,  the  idea  being  to  form  a  wedge  and  make  every 
effort  to  clear  sufficient  space  for  the  parade  to  pass  through.  We  succeeded  iu  clear- 
ing about  15  feet.  While  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  every  man  under 
me  did  his  full  duty,  I  am  certain  that  at  least  those  who  were  under  my  personal 
observation  made  every  effort  to  clear  the  Avenue. 

Respectfully,  Henry  Schneider, 

Captain  Seventh  Precinct. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  And  I  have  another  report  which  readme 

Metrofolitan  Police  Department, 

Ninth  Precinct  Station, 
Waskingtonj  D.  C,  March  8,  191S. 
To  Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent. 

Sir:  I  hereby  report  that  I  have  interviewed  as  many  of  the  men  detailed  under 
me  during  the  suffragettes  parade  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Four-and-a-half 
and  Seventh  Streets  NW.,  March  3, 1913,  as  I  could  reach,  and  I  find  that  four  arreete 
were  made  during  that  time,  as  follows: 

John  Washington,  colored,  chaiged  with  being  disorderly  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
fined  $5. 

Louis  Wayne,  colored,  charged  with  being  disorderlv  on  the  street  and  refusing  to 
go  back  behind  the  ropes,  fined  $2;  arrested  Dy  Special  Officer  Mangum. 

Robert  Saneston,  wnite,  charged  with  bein^  disorderly  on  the  street  and  refusing 
to  go  back  under  the  ropes,  fined  $5;  arrested  by  Private  Dulin. 

Louis  Robinson,  colored,  chaiged  with  being  disorderly  on  the  street  and  refusing 
to  back  under  the  ropes,  fined  |5;  arrested  by  Private  Dulin. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  G.  Daley, 
Captain  NirUh  Precinct* 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  submit  these  three  photographs.  [indicatiBg] 
in  comiection  with  my  remarks  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  them.  Let  the  stenographer  mark 
them  first,  and  then  you  may  explain  what  they  are. 

(The  stenographer  marked  the  three  photographs  Exhibits  Nos.  9, 
10,  and  1 1 .) 

The  Chairman.  What  does  Exhibit  9  represent  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  a  portion  of  tne  parade  passing  at  the 
National  Hotel,  Sixth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  Exhibit  No.  10  represent? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  a  portion  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  showing 
conditions  on  the  line  of  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  Exhibit  1 1  represent  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  the  parade  viewed  from  the  head  of 
Fifteenth  Street,  looking  down  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  taken  before  or  after  the  cavalry  came, 
do  you  know  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  question  I  could  not  answer.  . 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  stop  at  this  point  to-day.  The 
committee  will  take  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning? 

Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  March  10,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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MONDAY,  ICABCH  10,  Idld. 

Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Dibtrict  of  Columbia, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Dillingham,  and  Pomerene. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Before  pro- 
ceeding with  Maj.  Sylvester,  Miss  Richards  is  here,  and  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  her  to  get  away,  we  will  take  her  testimony  first. 

TESTIKONT  OF  HISS  JANET  E.  BICHABDS,  WASHZNGTON. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Miss  Richards.  Janet  E.  Richards. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Miss  Richards.  At  the  Olympia,  Fourteenth  and  Euclid  Streets, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  the  parade  of  March  3  ? 

Miss  Richards.  I  walked  in  the  first  section  of  the  parade  as  one 
of  the  marshals  of  the  division  of  speakers  and  lecturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  tell,  in  your  own  way  and  as  concisely 
as  possible,  what  occurred  during  that  parade. 

Miss  Richards.  Being  in  the  first  section,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  that  we  proceeded  without  much  inconvenience  from  the  Peace 
Monument  to  Sixth  Street,  and  as  we  walked  along  the  thought  came 
to  me  that  we  were  bein^  well  protected,  and  I  was  surprised  that 
we  were  so  well  protected  in  the  first  section,  as  it  had  been  freely 
predicted  that  if  we  had  any  trouble  it  would  be  at  that  end  of  the 
line.  As  we  approached  Seventh  Street  I  noticed  the  crowd  begin- 
ning to  surffe  out.  However,  up  to  that  time  I  may  say  that  the 
Sobcemen  whom  I  saw  seemed  to  oe  keeping  order.  After  we  crossed 
eventh  Street,  and  particularly  by  the  time  we  reached  Tenth 
Street,  for  I  noted  these  streets  carefully,  the  crowd  was  beginning 
to  surge  out  against  us.  I  think  it  was  probably  between  Tenth  ana 
Eleventh  Streets — although  that  could  be  perfectly  ascertained,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  the  policeman  I  took,  who  could  confirm  just 
where  he  was — that  I  noticed  a  group  of  lour  policemen  together, 
joking  with  the  crowd,  not  even  attempting  or  only  attempting  in  a 
perfunctory  way  to  hold  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  hear  what  they  were  saying? 

Miss  Richards.  I  did  not  hear  what  they  were  saying,  but  I  saw 
them  laughing  and  joking,  and  for  the  first  time  it  dawned  on  me  that 
our  Washington  policemen  were  not  with  us,  and  it  came  to  me  as  a 
great  shock. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  foot  policemen,  were  they? 

Miss  Richards.  Foot  policemen ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  uniform  ? 

Miss  Richards.  All  four  were  in  uniform.  I  shall  tell  you  what 
happened.  The  thought  struck  me  suddenly  that  the  sympathies 
of  tne  police  were  with  the  mob.  I  happened  to  have  this  police 
permit,  which  had  been  given  me  by  Maj.  Sylvester  at  my  request, 
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because  I  anticipated  that  I  should  be  late  in  reaching  the  parade 
because  of  my  morning  engagement  with  my  own  lectures,  and  I  had 
asked  for  this  permit  to  pass  through  the  lines.  Having  the  permit, 
as  soon  as  I  felt  that  these  policemen  were  unsympathetic,  I  stepped 
out  of  the  line  no  farther  than  6  feet  away  from  the  car  track,  in 
which  I  was  trying  to  maintain  our  line,  and  I  said  to  these  four 
policemen :  "  Why  are  you  not  trying  to  hold  back  this  crowd  ?  "  One 
of  them  answered  me  m  a  very  ru<fe  way,  and  said,  "  We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can."    Whereupon  I  said,  "  You  are  not  doing  the  best 

^ou  can.  You  are  in  sympathy  with  this  crowd.  Do  you  see  this 
adge?  It  was  given  me  by  Maj.  Sylvester  and  has  his  signature, 
and  I  shall  take  the  numbers  of  every  one  of  you  and  report  them  to 
him  individually."  Whereupon  they  whirled  around  so  quickly  and 
pressed  back  the  crowd  that  I  got  the  numbers  of  but  two.  Their 
prompt  action,  upon  my  threatening  to  report  them  to  Maj.  Sylvester, 
gave  me  the  impression  that  their  orders  were  to  protect  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  their  numbers? 

Miss  EiCHARDS.  I  obtained  the  numbers  of  but  two. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  What  are  they? 

Miss  Richards.  Nos.  118  and  454.  As  to  No.  454,  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  reprimanded.  He  made  me  no  reply,  and 
while  he  was  one  of  the  group  of  four,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  more  grave 
in  his  face  and  not  laughing  with  the  crowd  as  the  others  were,  but 
the  others  turned  so  quickly  that  these  two  were  the  only  ones  whose 
numbers  I  could  catch.  They  turned  and  began  pressing  back  the 
crowd.  No.  118  was  the  one  who  answered  me  so  rudely.  I  think 
this  was  about  Tenth  Street,  but  that  can  be  perfectly  ascertained  by 
finding  where  officer  No.  118  was  serving.  From  that  moment  the 
feeling  began  to  sweep  over  me  that  we  were  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crowd  and  that  we  were  almost  helpless,  because  the  police- 
men,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  some  exceptions,  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  crowd.  In  other  words,  the  morale  of  the  police  force  had 
broken  down. 

The  Chairman.  State  right  there  what  you  saw  that  gave  you  that 
impression. 

Miss  Richards.  I  saw  them  surge  in  upon  us  more  and  more,  and 
I  saw  the  policemen  seem  to  be  less  and  less  ready  to  help  us,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  One  man  on  horseback  worked  as  valiantly  as 
any  man  I  have  eveir  seen.  At  one  point  I  saw  six  policemen  with 
their  arms  locked,  holding  back  as  much  of  a  section  of  the  crowd  as 
they  could  there,  so  I  could  not  say,  in  honesty,  that  I  think  all  the 
policemen  had  deserted  us.  I  think  those  who  were  walking  about  had, 
and  I  think  they  stayed  in  groups  of  four  or  five  to  talk  together,  in- 
stead of  scattering  more,  as  they  should  have  done.  This  is  what  I 
observed  personally.  I  experienced  no  insolence.  I  walked  on  the 
outer  track,  and  I  carried  this  little  wand  with  this  little  "  Votes  for 
women"  flag,  and  held  it  out  at  this  angle  [indicating],  and  con- 
stantly made  appeal  to  the  crowd,  saying:  "Gentlemen,  gentlemen, 
please  stand  back  and  let  us  have  this  track:,''  and  I  said  it  smilingly. 
The  only  rude  response  I  got  from  the  crowd  was  that  one  of  the 
hoodlums  yelled,  "  See  her  sweet  smile." 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  not  policemen  generally  in  front  of 
the  crowd  there,  trying  to  keep  them  back? 
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Miss  Richards.  For  great  spaces,  no.  I  will  say  to  the  credit  of 
the  colored  policemen  that  they  worked  hard — the  men  in  plain 
clothes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  nmnbers  of  any  of  those  who  were 
working  hard  ? 

Miss  KicHARDS.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  see  a  colored  policeman  do  a 
thing  which  would  require  a  reprimand. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  have  been  well  to  have  obtained  their 
numbers,  so  as  to  express  approval  to  the  particular  ones. 

Miss  KiCHARDs.  I  did  not  understand  that 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  it  might  have  been  well  to  have  gotten  their 
numbers,  under  the  conditions  there,  so  as  to  give  approval  where  it 
belonged. 

Miss  EicHARDS.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  was  agitated  in  other  ways. 
I  was  trying  to  keep  my  line  and  to  keep  back  those  who  were  en- 
croaching upon  us  in  this  way.  I  was  constantly  making  an  effort 
to  keep  back  the  crowd,  using  this  flag,  so  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
take  those  numbers  for  approval.  Were  this  parade  to  happen  again 
to-morrow,  I  would  take  them  both  ways.    I  have  now  had  experience. 

I  felt,  if  I  may  express  my  feeling  as  it  grew  upon  me,  that  there 
were  four  or  five  controlling  causes  to  our  trouble.  First,  I  was  im- 
pressed that  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  had  not  stopped  their  cars 
early  enough,  because  of  the  great  numbers  that  were  discharged  in 
the  center  of  the  street.  Another  thing  impressed  me  very  deeply, 
although  I  may  be  incorrect  in  this.    A  platoon  of  17  mounted 

Eolicemen  was  ^iven  us  at  the  head  of  the  parade,  and  I  am  told  that 
efore  we  reached  Four  and  a  half  Street  they  disappeared.  I  ask 
why  this  was,  why  should  not  these  17  men  have  stayed  in  the  front 
and  kept  our  line  open?  There  was  considerable  disorder  at  the 
head  of  the  line  before  we  reached  Seventh  Street.  Why  should  those 
17  men  disappear  before  we  reached  Four-and-a-half  Street,  if  they 
did  ?  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  see,  but  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  an  office  in  a  building  near  Four-and-a-half  Street,  tells  me 
there  were  no  policemen  at  the  head  of  the  line  when  they  reached 
his  point.  That  I  should  like  to  have  verified.  I  consider  the 
absence  of  those  17  mounted  policemen  was  a  great  loss  to  us.  Who 
gave  them  the  order  to  desert  us,  and  why  ? 

There  is  another  thing.  This  spread  of  the  mob  spirit,  I  feel, 
was  caused  by  a  sudden  perception  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  that 
the  police  morale  had  broken  down.  From  about  4  o'clock  to  6 
o'clock  many  of  the  police  seemed  to  share  in,  and  many  of  them  to 
stimulate,  the  mob  spirit.  It  was  what  they  did  not  do  that  I  saw. 
They  seemed  to  give  up.  That  is  all.  Not  a  policeman  said  an  in- 
solent thing  to  me,  nor  did  I  hear  an  insolent  remark,  except  that 
one  I  have  stated,  and  that  consisted  in  the  tone  in  which  he  an- 
swered me :  "  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can."  If  he  had  said  to  me, 
politely,  "  Madam,  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can.  We  are  working 
under  great  difficulties,  but  doing  the  best  we  can,"  I  should  not  have 
felt  called  upon  to  criticize  his  conduct,  but  the  tone  and  the  inaction 
convinced  me  from  that  point  on  that  the  disposition  to  aid  us  had 
largely  disappeared,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  the 
policemen. 

The  Chairman.  Did  most  of  the  policemen  seem  to  be  standing 
around  in  the  crowd  and  apparently  making  no  efforts? 
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Miss  Richards.  They  did.  They  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  throw 
the  crowd  back.  The  colored  men  worked  the  hardest  all  the  time. 
The  police  automobiles,  I  thought,  made  valiant  efforts,  but  it  seemed 
a  very  curious  fact  to  me  that  as  soon  as  the  police  automobiles 
pressed  back  the  crowd,  the  crowd  surged  out  right  behind  them  the 
moment  they  passed,  and  the  policemen  all  along  the  line  did  not  try 
to  keep  the  crowd  back  at  the  point  to  which  the  automobiles  had 
pressed  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  indications  of  the  mob  spirit? 

Miss  Richards.  The  hooting  and  the  jeering  and  the  yelling  of 
the  crowd.  The  improper  things  they  yelled.  The  thing  they  said 
the  most  frequently  was  to  call  the  women  "  old  hens."  And  I  think, 
if  I  may  express  an  opinion,  that  an  unfortunate  example  was  set 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  using 
that  phrase,  calling  us  "  old  hens,"  and  that  expression  evidently 
had  been  caught  up  by  the  crowd  and  was  used  by  many  of  them. 
Another  expression  used  was,  "There  is  not  a  woman  in  that  crowd 
but  what  is  over  46  years  old.  We  came  out  to  see  chickens. "^  Those 
in  the  crowd  said  that  oftener  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  anything  in  the  way  of  attempts 
which  might  be  termed  violent  toward  those  in  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Richards.  Not  where  I  was.  We  were  in  the  head  of  the 
parade  and  we  fared  better  than  those  who  followed  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Miss  Richards.  There  was  another  thing  which  I  consider  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  disorder,  and  that  was  the  breaking  in  of  the 
great  influx  of  people  from  Fixteenth  Street,  who  had  expected  our 
march  to  continue  up  Fifteenth  Street,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
the  reason  that  end  of  our  line  was  more  congested.  There  the 
cavalrymen  afterwards  helped  us  and  held  back  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  your  part  of  the  parade  when  the 
cavalrymen  came? 

Miss  Richards.  The  first  I  became  aware  they  were  with  us  was 
as  we  approached  or  passed  the  New  Williard  Hotel.  I  had  no  in- 
formation that  the  cavalry  had  been  called,  and  as  I  saw  these  men 
in  khaki  uniform  my  first  thought  was  they  were  some  troops 
destined  to  be  in  the  inaugural  parade  the  next  day,  and  gradually 
it  dawned  upon  me — you  see  we  were  all  uninformed  about  every- 
thing— ^we  were  doing  the  best  we  could  under  tremendous  odds  to 
maintain  everything,  ourselves,  and  our  dignity— and  it  did  not 
dawn  on  me  until  reaching  the  Treasury,  and  entered  that  reservation 
at  the  back,  where  perfect  order  was  maintained  by  the  cavalry, 
that  they  were  really  United  States  Cavalry. 

The  Chairman.  In  marching  up  the  Avenue  did  you  march  two, 
three,  or  four  abreast? 

Miss  Richards.  In  my  section  we  marched  three  abreast. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  maintain  that  formation  all  the 
way  along? 

Miss  Richards.  No  ;  we  were  crowded  into  a  narrower  space  after 
we  crossed  Twelfth  Street.  There  were  three  in  my  line,  because 
I  was  one  of  the  marshals,  you  see.  Back  of  us  they  walked  two 
abreast.  After  them  came  the  young  girls'  band.  This  young  girls' 
band  was  received  in  a  very  friendly  way  in  the  first  part  of  the 
parade.    At  first  they  received  a  great  deal  of  applause.    Later  they 
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were  taken  out  of  that  section  and  put  in  front,  near  Miss  Anna 
Shaw,  and  later  I  heard  they  were  jeered  at,  and  although  it  is  not 
proper  for  me  to  tell,  I  understand  they  had  some  unfortunate 
experiences. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  believe  we  have  had  that  presented  to  us  already. 
Are  there  any  other  facts  you  wish  to  relate? 

Miss  RiCHABDS.  If  I  may  draw  a  deduction  from  my  observation, 
and  especially  frcm.  the  prompt  effort  that  was  made  by  the  policemen 
after  1  threatened  them  with  the  badge,  I  should  say,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture an  opinion,  that  this  investigation  should  deal  as  thoroughly 
with  the  men  lower  down,  particularly  with  the  sergeant  at  the  head 
of  the  17  mounted  policemen,  as  with  the  men  higher  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  frequently  did  you  see  policemen  along  the 
line  of  march? 

Miss  BiCHABDS.  That  is  hard  to  answer.  You  see,  I  was  in  the  first 
section,  and  at  that  point  they  were  working  harder  than  later,  but 
I  saw  them,  including  the  colored  policemen,  very  frequently.  The 
remarkable  fact,  however,  was  they  worked  so  much  in  small  squads 
together — ^three,  four,  and  five  together — and  they  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ink  with  each  other  and  with  the  crowd,  as  I  observed,  and  it  dawned 
upon  me  they  were  no  longer  in  sympatny  with  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  They  seemed  to  be  in  groups,  dia  they  ? 

Miss  EicHARDS.  Yes;  constantly  in  groups;  I  would  say  three  or 
four  together;  and  I  have  since  mquired  officially  if  that  was  right 
and  I  was  told  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice,  generally,  whether  they  were 
facing  the  crowd  or  watcning  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Richards.  I  should  have  to  think  before  I  answer  that  under 
oath.  I  would  say  they  seemed  to  face  the  crowd  more  as  they  pushed 
them  back,  then  they  would  stand  in  groups  and  chat.  As  they 
pushed  them  back  they  would  say,  "  Oh,  get  back,  get  back,"  but  it 
became  a  very  perfunctory  effort  later.  I  can  not  remember  a  case 
where  I  saw  groups  of  policemen  standing  solely  looking  at  us.  No ; 
they  were  going  through  some  effort  to  hold  the  crowd  back,  but  a 
very  feeble  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  of  the  policemen  talking  in  a 
friendly,  joking  sort  of  way  with  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Richards.  Only  these  four  I  have  referred  to.  They  were 
laughing,  and  I  saw  their  lips  moving,  and  it  struck  me  suddenly 
that  was  the  strangest  attitude  for  policemen.  I  have  usually  seen 
them  acting  so  sterfly  with  the  crowds,  and  it  impressed  me  as  strange 
they  should  be  so  friendly,  and  it  caused  me  to  think  they  were 
friendly  with  the  mob  spirit,  because  at  that  particular  point  men 
were  jeering  us. 

Senator  DiiiLINgham.  Where  were  you  in  reference  to  the  automo- 
biles that  plowed  the  way  ?    How  far  were  you  from  them  ? 

Miss  Richards.  How  far  from  what? 

Senator  Dhxingham.  How  far  were  you  from  the  automobiles  that 
led  the  procession  ? 

Miss  KicHARDS.  I  do  uot  refer  to  our  automobiles.  I  refer  to  the 
police  automobiles. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  refer  to  those  also. 

Miss  Richards.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  question  again? 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  far  were  you  back  from  those  automo- 
biles?   How  far  back  were  you  stationed? 
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Miss  Richards.  My  position  was  exactly  on  the  outer  right-hand 
side — ^the  north  track.  That  was  the  position  I  tried  to  maintain,  and 
the  big  automobiles  were  pressing  the  crowd  toward  the  curb  all 
along,  and  as  the^  passed  along  I  noticed,  of  course,  they  crushed  the 
crowd  back,  but  immediately  the  cars  had  passed  the  crowd  surged 
out  again. 

Senator  Dilunoham.  What  I  wish  to  know — ^how  near  were  you  to 
the  automobiles? 

Miss  Richards.  I  was  not  any  farther  than  from  where  I  sit  here 
to  the  wall.  [Paper  handed  to  witness.]  I  am  reminded  by  this 
paper  handed  to  me  that  my  position  in  the  parade  there  was  as 
follows :  First  there  came  the  grand  marshal,  then  the  mounted  her- 
ald. Miss  Inez  MilhoUand ;  then  a  group  of  ushers,  Miss  Anna  Shaw 
ana  her  group,  all  officials  of  the  national  association ;  then  the  band, 
and  then  our  section.  However,  as  we  were  crushed  together,  we  did 
not  seem  far  behind,  because  I  could  constantly  see  the  red  hood  of 
Miss  Anna  Shaw's  robe.  She  was  near  enough  for  me  to  see  that. 
The  automobiles  were  never  farther  frcMn  me  than  from  here  to  that 
wall.  As  the  crowd  surged  out,  we  were  much  nearer  two  or  three 
limes — crowded  together.  Immediately  the  crowd  would  be  pressed 
back  they  would  come  right  out  again,  jeering,  and  the  long  lines  of 
policemen  did  not  seem  to  make  any  enort  to  hold  them  back  after 
they  got  them  back.    That  was  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

Senator  Diixingham.  After  the  way  was  plowed  open,  the  crowd 
came  back  into  that  space,  did  it  ? 

Miss  Richards.  It  immediately  surged  right  back  into  the  position 
they  were  before  the  automobiles  passed.  The  policemen  seemed  to 
be  ineffective. 

Senator  Diujngham.  When  that  occurred,  how  broad  an  open 
space  was  left? 

Miss  Richards.  It  varied,  seemingly.  Of  course,  there  were  times 
when  they  encroached  right  on  us.  There  were  also  times  when,  hold- 
ing my  little  stick,  I  begged  them  not  to  push  me  off  the  tracks,  where 
I  was  endeavoring  to  maintain  our  position.  Sometimes  they  were 
very  close,  and  often  when  the  motors  came  along  we  had  to  step  way 
into  the  central  division  in  order  to  give  way  for  the  motors  to  press 
them  back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Were  the  motors,  some  of  them,  at  your 
side? 

Miss  Richards.  Oh,  absolutely,  right  here.  These  motors  would 
push  in  and  the  drivers  would  say :  "  Back,  back,  back,"  and  the 
people  would  give  back,  and  then  the  automobiles  would  go  in  on  a 
slant  and  get  them  back  more,  but  immediately  the  crowd  came  out 
in  the  rear  and  came  right  on  us  again. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  think  I  understand  you  now. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  you  thought  the 
sergeants  and  the  officers,  too,  should  be  investigated,  as  well  as  those 
higher  up.    Whom  do  you  mean  by  those  "  higher  up  "? 

Miss  Richards.  Well,  I  mean  those  who  are  higher  up,  of  course. 
The  chief  of  police  and  all  others  who  had  anything  to  do  with  giving 
orders  for  the  maintenance  of  order  for  our  parade.  Of  course,  I 
think  the  investigation  should  be  thorough,  but  I  think  I  have  made 
mvself  clear  that  I  thought  the  policemen  themselves  had  given  up 
all  sympathy  and  effort  to  help  us,  from  the  facts  as  I  have  related 
them. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  testified  specifically  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  certain  officers  who  were  in  line — I  mean  by  that  the 

Eolicemen  as  well  as  the  officers  in  charge  of  it — and  I  thought,  per- 
aps,  by  your  statement  you  had  some  specific  complaints  to  make  of 
those  who  mi^ht  be  higher  up.  Have  you  anj  specific  facts  to  which 
you  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Miss  BiGHARDS.  I  have  not.  My  recommendation  is  that  he  who 
failed  us  in  the  ranks  should  be  Just  as  thoroughly  investigated  as 
those  higher  up. 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  but  if  you 
have  any  specific  facts  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  our  attention,  that 
is  what  I  wished  to  have  you  state. 

Miss  Richards.  In  regard  to  what,  Senator? 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  do  not  know  what  you  might  have  had  in 
mind. 

Miss  Richards.  I  have  only  three  specific  cases  to  mention.  They 
are  the  two  men  whose,  numdrs  I  hafe  given  you,  and  the  sergeant 
who  apparently  took  his  17  mounted  men  off  the  track  and  deserted 
us,  if  that  be  true. 

TESTIMONY  OF  UAJ.  BICHAED  STLVESTES— Besumed. 

The  Chair^ian.  Major  you  may  resume  your  testimony. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  compliance  with  the  directions 
of  the  Chair,  and  of  the  committee,  I  have  furnished  here  a  comparative 
statement  or  the  number  of  men  on  duty  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of 
March,  respectively,  for  the  two  events  transpiring  on  those  days, 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  this  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Mai.  Sylvester.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1913,  the  assignment  for  the 
parade  numbered  the  ^rand  total  of  575  individuals  between  the 
Peace  Monument  and  Fifteenth  Street.  On  the  4th  day  of  March  the 
assignments  for  the  same  distance,  from  the  Peace  Monument  to 
Fifteenth  Street,  numbered  367.  On  the  3d  of  March  the  first  assign- 
ment is  the  escort  of  Sergt.  M.  L.  Raedy  and  16  mounted  privates. 
From  First  Street  to  Four-and-a-half  Street:  Lieut.  J.  A.  Duvall, 
1  foot  lieutenant  and  2  foot  sergeants,  and  30  regular  privates,  a 
total  of  33  regulars,  and  40  special  policemen,  making  a  total  of  73 
in  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  Four-and-a- 
half  Street? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  From  the  Peace  Monument  to  Four-and-a-half 
Street;  yes,  sir.  From  Four-and-a-half  Street  to  Seventh  Street,  1 
foot  captain,  2  foot  sergeants,  30  foot  privates,  and  40  special  officers, 
making  a  total  of  73.  From  Seventh  Street  to  Tenth  Street,  1  foot 
captain,  i  sergeants,  33  regulars,  and  40  specials,  making  a  total  of 
73.  From  Tenth  Street  to  Fourteenth,  1  foot  captain,  4  foot  ser- 
geants, 40  regulars,  and  60  specials,  a  total  of  105.  From  Fourteenth 
to  Fifteenth  Street,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  1  captain,  2  sergeants, 
30  foot  regulars,  and  30  specials,  a  total  of  63.  That  was  in  the  one 
square.  Protecting  the  rear  of  the  parade,  Capt.  J.  E.  Mulhall,  1 
captain,  2  foot  sergeants,  43  privates,  5  mounted  privates,  and  87 
special  officers,  a  total  of  138.  Detective  and  public  order  committee 
in  11  automobiles,  along  line  of  parade,  33  special  officers,  a  total  of 
33,  and  making  a  grand  total  of  575  individuals. 
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Within  the  same  distance  for  the  4th  of  March,  as  against  5 
captains  on  the  3d  of  March,  there  were  4  assigned  to  the  same  dis- 
tance,  First  Street  to  Four-and-a-half  Street,  3  foot  sergeants,  14 
foot  privates,  1  mounted  private  and  48  specials,  making  a  total  of  67. 
From  Four-and-a-half  Street  to  Seventh  Street,  1  captain,  2  sergeants, 
20  regular  officers,  4  mounted  privates,  and  40  special  officers,  making 
a  total  of  67.  From  Seventh  Street  to  Tenth  Street,  1  captain,  6  foot 
sergeants,  30  foot  privates,  8  mounted  officers,  40  specials,  making  a 
total  of  85,  From  Tenth  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street,  1  captain,  8  foot 
sergeants,  40  privates,  14  mounted  privates,  and  50  special  police, 
making  a  total  of  113.  From  Fourteenth  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street, 
1  captain,  3  sergeants,  13  special  officers,  and  22  regular  officers,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  35,  ana  making  a  grand  total  of  367  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  as  against  575  on  the  3d  day  of  March. 

The  statement  in  tabulated  form  is  as  follows : 

'  Assignments. 


MAB.  3,  1013. 

Sergt.  M.  L.  Raedy,  escort 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Duvall,  First  to  Foor-and- 

a-half  Street 

Cept.   J.   C.   Daley,   Four-and-a-half 

Street  to  Seventh  Street 

Capt.  R.  E.  Doyle,  Seventh  Street  to 

Tenth  Street 

Capt.  J.  T.  HoUinberger,  Tenth  Street 

to  Fourteenth  Street 

Capt.  Henry  Schneider,  Fourteenth 

Street  to  Fifteenth  Street 

Capt.  J.  £.  Mulhall,  protecting  rear  of 

parade 

Detectives  and  public  ordffl-  committee 

in  11  autos  along  line  of  parade 


Total. 


MAB.  4, 1913. 

Capt.  W.  T.  Anderson,  First  Street  to 

Four-and-a-half  Street 

Capt.  H.  B.  Elliott.  Four-and-a-half 

dtreet  to  Seventh  Street 

Capt.  R.  E.  Doyle,  Seventh  Street  to 

Tenth  Street 

Capt.  J.  T.  HoUinberger,  Tenth  Street 

to  Fourteenth  Street 

Capt   a.  H.   WHlJams,  Fourteenth 

Street  to  Fifteenth  Street 


Total. 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
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I 


35 

s 

I 
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2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 


14 


3 
2 
6 
8 
3 


22 


a 
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30 
30 
30 
40 
30 
43 


203 


14 
20 
30 
40 
13 


117 


16 


21 


1 
4 

8 

14 

5 


32 


3 


§0 


17 
33 
33 
33 
45 
33 
51 


245 


19 
27 
45 
63 
22 


176 


8 
t 

-a 


CO 


40 
40 
40 
60 
30 
87 
33 


330 


48 
40 
40 
50 
13 


191 


a 

a 


17 
73 
73 
73 

105 
63 

138 
33 


675 


67 
67 
85 

113 
35 


367 


Comparative  arrangements.  Mar.  S  a/nd  4>  191S,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  betioeen 

First  and  Fifteenth  Streets. 


Regular  poUoemen 
Special  policemen . 

Total 


Mar.  4. 
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Maj.  Sylvester.  I  was  requested  to  give  a  list  of  arrests  along  the 
line  of  parade  between  First  Street  and  Fifteenth  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you,  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  question.  You  have  given  the  number  of  ofScers.  Do  you  mean 
by  that  the  Metropolitan  police  force  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  Metropolitan  police  force  and  officers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  On  the  3d  and  4th  of  March? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  On  either  of  these  days  were  there  cavalry- 
men in  addition,  or  are  they  included  in  this  total  of  575 1 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  reckoned  in  the  cavalry  that 
came  on  the  3d  of  March. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  with  the  cavalry  that  was  there  on  the  4th 
of  March,  if  there  were  any  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  We  had  none  on  the  4th  of  March  at  all.  Any 
cavalrymen  that  were  there  on  the  4th  of  March  were  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  arrests  along  the  line  of  parade  made  by  the  police  were  as 
follows:  Shall  I  read  the  list? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  give  the  names  of  the 
individuals.  Just  give  the  number,  Major;  just  the  total  number  of 
arrests. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  There  were  13  cases  of  disorder  for  interfering 
with  the  parade.  In  all  cases  the  parties  were  fined,  except  the  one 
case  which  is  now  pending. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  that  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  there  any  arrests  on  the  4th  of  March? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  but  my  record  for  the  4th  took  in  the 
whole  day,  Senator.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  wanted  to  make  a 
comparison  of  that  kind  or  not.    I  can  fumisn  it  for  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  give  those  who  were  arrested  along  the 
Avenue,  could  you  not? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  furnish  us  that,  Major. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  was  also  requested  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers in  command  of  the  various  sections,  and  I  furnish  that  list  here; 
the  officers  to  whom  the  general  orders  were  given  for  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  statement  gives  their  stations,  does  it? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  Those  stations  were  embraced  in  the 
general  orders,  which  have  already  been  given. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  read  that,  li^jor. 
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The  statement,  in  tabulated  form,  is  as  follows : 

Arrests  made  by  police  on  route  of  suffragette  parade,  "between  1  and  6  o^clock 

p.  m.,  Mar.  3,  191S. 


Name. 

Age. 

Color. 

Charge. 

Oflftcer. 

Location. 

Disposition. 

WflUamEberliiig.. 

34 

White. 

Drunk  and  disor- 

C. P.  W.  Hln- 

Ninth   Street 

15  or  15  days. 

derly. 

kle. 

and    Penn- 
sylvania 
Avenue. 

W.A.J. 

Wm.    E.    Neuen- 

24 

...do.. 

Disorderly,  inter- 

Special OfBcer 

Twelfth  Stawt 

Pending. 

heim. 

fering  with  pa- 
raders. 

F.  C.  Ray- 
man. 

and    Penn- 
sylvania 
Avenue. 

Harry  Cady 

20 

...do... 

Disorderly,  annoy- 
ing paraders. 

Special  Ofiioer 

Ninth   Street 

Sftpaid. 

C.  W.  Moore. 

and    Penn- 

sylvania 

Avenue. 

Jos.  Wise 

28 

Black. 

do 

W.   M.    Mac- 

Pennsylvania 
Avenue  be- 

Pending. 

Donald. 

t  w  e  e  n 

Twelfth  and 

Thirteenth 

Streets. 

Harry  Staas 

23 

White. 

Disorderly,  inter- 
fering with  pa- 
raders.  - 

A.  M.  Haycock 

do 

$5  forfeited. 

JameR  Brown 

20 

...do... 

Disorderly,    pull- 
ing fla^  from  au- 
tomobile. 

Sergt.    J.    E. 
Catts. 

do 

$10  paid. 

Harry  L.Auth 

23 

...do... 

Disorderly,  inter- 
fering with  pa- 

A. M.  Haycock 

do 

$5  paid. 

■ 

raders. 

Rudolph  Carlisle... 

30 

...do... 

do 

A.  EUiott 

Ninth   Street 
and    Penn- 
sylvania 
Avenue. 

$5  fined. 

Russell  Bittenben- 

19 

...do... 

do 

T.  T.  Dalhouse 

do 

$5  forfeited. 

der. 

John  Washington . . 

30 

Black. 

m   m   m   w    m\A\^  •«■     ■■•■•*■«• 

T.  B.Steele... 

Sixth    Street 
and    Penn- 
sylvania 

Avenue. 

$3  forfeited. 

Louis  Wayne 

35 
18 

...do... 
...do... 

. . .  ..do. 

. . . .  .do*. 

do 

12  forfeited. 

Louis  Robinson 

•  •  ■  •  A^Av*  •«  ■   •••■••■■ 

E.  E.  Dulin... 

do 

So  or  15  days. 

W.  A.  J. 

Robt.  S.  Sangston. . 

41 

White. 

do 

do 

. . . . .do.. . ..... 

15  paid. 

Police  Officers  in  Charge  of  the  Various  Sections  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Between  First  and  Fifteenth  Streets  NW.,  March  3,  1913,  Occa- 
sion OF  Suffrage  Parade. 

Section  between  First  and  Four-and-a-half  Streets,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Duvall. 

Section  from  west  side  of  Four-and-a-half  Street  to  west  side  of  Seventh 
Street,  Capt.  John  C.  Daley. 

Section  from  west  side  of  Seventh  Street  to  west  side  of  Tenth  Street,  Capt 
R.  E.  Doyle. 

Section  from  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  to  west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street, 
Capt.  J.  T.  Hollinberger. 

Section  from  west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street  to  entrance  to  Treasury  Grounds, 
Capt.  Henry  Schneider. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  takes  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  Treasury 
Grounds. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  were  on  duty  during 
those  hours,  were  they  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  observed  they  were  all  on  duty  at  the 
time  I  went  down  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  right  at  this  point,  as  you  passed  down 
the  Avenue  about  2.30  o'clock,  did  you  give  any  particular  instructions 
to  any  of  these  officers? 
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Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  to  Capt.  Williams,  at  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment, leaving  with  him  a  certain  number  of  automobiles  for  service^ 
and  I  gave  him  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  those  instructions  were? 

Maj.  Syl\^ster.  In  effect  those  instructions  were  to  count  these 
automobiles  off  to  him,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six — 

to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  parade,  as  you  may  deem  it  proper. 
If  not  otherwise,  to  hare  them  skirt  the  outer  edge  of  the  parade  to  keep  the 
crowd  back  as  close  as  possible  to  the  street,  to  the  curb  ways. 

That  was  about  the  effect  of  my  order  to  him  for  the  use  of  those 
automobiles.  They  were  to  proceed  up  the  Avenue,  following  the 
parade  as  far  as  might  be  necessary. 

Thfe  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  other  instructions  to  any  other 
commanding  officer? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Proceeding  up  the  Avenue,  the  next  officer  I 
motioned  to  was  Capt.  Daley.  I  motioned  to  him  to  keep  the  crowd 
back.  The  next  officer  was  Capt.  Doyle.  I  spoke  to  him,  directing 
him  to  move  the  crowd  back.  He  responded  that  my  order  would  be 
obeyed.  The  next  officer  I  talked  to  was  Capt.  HoUinberger,  who  told 
me  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  clear  the  Avenue.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  it  cleared.  Capt.  Schneider  was  having  difficulty  about  the  . 
rope.  He  was  having  difficulty  getting  it  prepared  ready  to  rope  off 
the  cars  at  Fifteenth  Street,  and  I  saw  him  active ;  and  he  was  also 
having  some  trouble  in  getting  a  van  across  the  Avenue,  which  car- 
ried refreshments  for  the  ladies  and  which  had  been  authorized  by 
the  commissioners  to  have  a  place  within  the  ropes,  and  it  caused  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  just  at  that  point.  I  also  talked  with  Inspector 
Boyle  in  regard  to  conditions,  as  to  keeping  matters  clear  from  Fif- 
teenth Street  to  the  Treasury  and  beyond. 

I  have,  in  furtherance  of  the  report  which  I  made  onihe  last  hear- 
ing, further  reports  made  to  me  by  request  on  the  4th  oi  March  from 
the  captains  as  to  the  general  manner  in  which  my  orders  were 
observed. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  That  is,  reports  made  on  the  4th  of  March  as 
to  what  occurred  on  the  3d? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  4th  of  March  I  directed  these  to 
be  made,  and  they  were  sent  to  me  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  as  I 
was  out  on  the  3d  and  also'  on  the  day  of  the  4th  and  could  take 
nothing  up  inside  my  office.  These  reports  came  to  me  immediately 
f ollowmg  the  4th  of  March,  and  explain  the  conditions  as  the  cap- 
tains found  them.  These  reports  are  in  answer  to  my  request  for 
information  as  to  why  orders  were  not  carried  out,  and  what  had 
been  done.    Shall  I  read  the  reports,  Mr.'  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  SixvESTER  (reading) : 

Metbopolitan  Police  Depabtment, 

Sixth  Pbbcinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  5, 191S. 

RiCHABD  STLVESTEB, 

Major  and  Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police,  District  of  Columl)ia 
( Through  Capt.  Michael  Byrnes,  commancling  Sixth  Precinct). 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  12.30  p.  m.,  Monday,  the  3d  instant, 
2  sergeants,  30  privates  on  foot,  and  40  special  policemen  reported  to  me  for 
duty  at  First  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  with  which  command  I  was 
to  take  charge  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  Four-and-a- 
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half  Street  NW.,  and  afford  the  women  suffragists  protection  and  insurance 
against  interference  while  forming  for  their  parade  and  while  the  same  was 
passing.  I  deployed  my  command  uniformly  over  the  territory  assigned  to  me, 
and  with  my  command,  between  the  hours  of  12.30  and  2.30  p.  m.,  preserved 
good  order.  At  2.30  p.  m.,  I  stopped  all  westbound  street  cars,  also  vehicular 
traffic,  and  at  2.55  p.  m.  had  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Peace  Monument 
and  Four-and-a-half  Street  NW.  entirely  cleared,  which  condition  I  preserved 
until  the  procession  formed  and  the  last  end  of  same  had  passed  by.  During  the 
time  the  procession  was  passing  through  my  territory  there  was  no  disorder,  no 
indecent  or  vulgar  remarks  made,  and  the  vast  crowd  which  had  assembled 
showed  no  disix)Sition  to  be  discourteous  to  the  paraders,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
showed  a  Joyful  and  friendly  disposition.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  spectators 
consisted  of  women  and  children,  who  quietly  dispersed  when  the  parade 
passed. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Duvall, 

Lieutenant,  Siwth  Precinct. 


Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Ninth  Precinct  Station, 
Washrngton,  D.  C,  March  5,  191S. 
To  Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent, 

Sir:  I  hereby  report  that  in  carrying  out  General  Order  No.  15,  dated  March 
1,  1913,  making  details  for  March  3,  1913,  I  was  detailed,  with  2  sergeants,  26 
privates,  and  40  specials,  to  take  command  of  that  section  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.  between  Four-and-a-half  and  Seventh  Streets  NW.,  with  Instruc- 
tions to  keep  that  portion  of  the  Avenue  clear  of  all  intrusions,  as  heretofore 
directed,  and  insure  the  marchers  every  security  against  ^nbarrassment,  which 
was  done.  At  2.30  p.  m.  the  Avenue  was  cleared  of  all  vehicular  travel  and 
the  intersecting  streets  (Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth  Streets)  were  roped  off 
and  the  pedestrians  put  behind  the  ropes.  On  both  sides  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.  the  people  were  ordered  behind  the  ropes  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
from  Four-and-a-half  to  Seventh  Streets  NW.  the  Avenue  was  clear.  At  about 
3.30  p.  m.  the  suffragettes'  parade  arrived  at  Four-and-a-half  Street  NW.  going 
west,  and  during  the  time  the  parade  was  passing  over  the  territory  I  had 
charge  of  tliey  were  afforded  every  protection  possible,  and  there  was  no  ob- 
struction to  the  line  of  march  until  it  passed  out  of  my  territory.  About  the 
time  the  paraoe  passed  out  of  my  territory  I  noticed  that  the  Avenue  was  be- 
coming unpassable  on  account  of  the  large  gathering  of  people  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Building.  In  regard  to  insulting  language  toward  the 
marchers,  I  desire  to  state  that  I  nor  none  of  my  detail  heard  any  indecent 
language  used  toward  them,  nor  any  ungentlemanly  conduct  toward  the  ladies 
seated  on  the  floats.  After  the  parade  passed  out  of  the  territory  over  which  I 
had  charge  I  was  ordered  to  take  my  detail  to  the  Ellipse  and  report  to  In- 
spector R.  B.  Boyle,  which  I  did,  and  was  relieved  by  the  said  inspector. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Daley, 
Captain  Ninth  Precinct. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  state  in  that  report  what  time  he  took 
his  position  on  the  Avenue,  does  he  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  He  does  not  state  whlat  time.  He  states  "  That  in 
carrying  out  General  Order  No.  15^  dated  March  1, 1913,  making  de- 
tails for  March  3,  1913, 1  was  detailed,  with  2  sergeants,  26  privates, 
and  40  specials,"  and  so  forth,  with  instructions  to  keep  that  portion 
of  the  Avenue  clear  of  all  intrusions.  He  says,  "At  2.80  p.  m.  the 
Avenue  was  cleared  of  all  vehicular  travel."  He  does  not  state  tiie 
hour  he  took  his  position. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  recollection.  That  was  the  first  hour 
he  mentions  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  simply  states  there  that  at  that  time  he  bemn 
to  clear  the  Avenue  of  venicular  travel.    How  does  it  happen  tnat 
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from  First  Street  to  Four-and-a-half  Street  they  began  to  clear  it 
not  only  of  vehicular  travel,  apparently,  but  of  foot  travel  at  12.30? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  think  that  the  orders  submitted  on  Saturday 
cover  that  point,  giving  directions,  I  think,  to  remove  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  one  section  of  the  Avenue  was  being 
cleared  of  travel  at  one  time  and  another  section  at  a  later  period. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  this  last  report 
to  show  that  he  bcjgan  to  dear  the  Avenue  of  anything  until  2.80, 
while  they  did  begin  to  clear  the  Avenue  from  Peace  Monument  at 
12.30.  Was  there  not  a  uniform  order  with  reference  to  clearing  the 
Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  the  orders  were  uniform  with  regard 
to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  why  those  orders 
were  not  carried  out  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  at  one  place  as  at  another? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  matter  of  the  clearance  and 
the  matter  of  the  discrepancies  is  one  to  be  followed  hy  the  investi- 
gation which  is  already  instituted,  procuring  the  reports  which  I 
submitted  on  Saturday,  and  also  these,  and  we  must  lay  a  foundation 
for, any  course  we  pu^ue  relative  to  any  shortcomii^s  or  discrep- 
ancies  that  may  follow  the  noncarrying  into  effect  of  orders. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  orders  were  concerned,  they  applied 
the  same  all  along  the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  the  orders  applied  the  same  with  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Major,  were  the  street  cars  on  the  Avenue 
taken  off  at.  all  points  at  the  same  time,  or  did  they  run  over  some 
portion  of  the  Avenue  at  one  point  later  than  they  did  at  another 
point? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  We  had  the  testimony  on  Saturday  of  Mr.  CarlL 
the  superintendent  of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.,  that  he  shut  on 
all  cars  promptly  at  3  o'clock  from  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes;  but  where  were  they  shut  off? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  cars  at  this  end  were  directed  to  be  shut  off 
at  First  and  B  Streets  at  2.30  and  from  Fifteenth  Street,  beyond 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  2.30. 

Senator  Dillingham.  So  that  those  that  were  between  those  points 
had  to  be  given  time  to  get  away  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  were  any  on  the  course  at  that 
time,  on  the  tracks,  and  I  believe  there  were. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  I  had  in  mind  to  inquire  was  whether 
they  did  in  fact  leave  the  Avenue  vacant  earlier  at  one  point  than 
they  did  at  another  point. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  All  the  reports  made  to  me  go  to  show  all  the 
care  were  off  the  Avenue  at  3  oxlock — the  reports  that  I  received. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  probably  were  stopped  from  entering 
the  Avenue — for  instance,  at  the  Treasury  Buildinff — at  2.30  o'clock, 
so  that  those  that  were  on  the  Avenue  could  get  ofi  by  3  o'clock? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  would  be  none  on  the  Avenue  at  3 
o'clock? 
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Maj.  Stlvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dilukgham.  And  the  same  was  true  at  Peace  Monument, 
I  suppose? 
Ma],  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  other  point  the  same. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Major. 
Maj.  Sylvester  (reading) : 

Metropolitan  Police  Depabtment, 

Eighth  Pbecinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1913. 
Maj.  Richabd  Sylvester, 

Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  relative  to  the  suffrage  parade, 
March  3,  1913,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  General  Order  No.  15,  under 
date  of  March  1,  1913,  read  as  follows : 

"  Capt.  R.  E.  Doyle  will  be  in  command  of  that  section  extending  from  the 
west  side  of  Seventh  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  NW.  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  there  will  be  detailed  to  him  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
above  2  sergeants,  30  privates,  and  40  special  policemen,  to  report  to  him  at 
Ninth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Capt.  Doyle  will  keep 
the  Avenue  clear  of  all  intrusions  as  heretofore  directed,  and  insure  the  parade 
every  security  against  embarrassment." 

As  I  have  already  stated  heretofore  the  hour  of  detail  was  advanced 
one  hour  all  along  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  He  seems  to  have  reported  to  his  station  at  2 
o'clock. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  This  is  down  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Syi.>t:ster.  He  says: 

In  compliance  with  telephone  message  received  at  8.55  a.  m.,  March  3,  the 
majority  of  the  above-mentioned  detail  reported  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  report  there  at  1  o'clock  and  at 
Peace  Monument  at  12.30? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  formation  at  the  Peace  Monument  had  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  the  detail  was  separate  and  distinct  from  these 
details  along  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  are  beginning  to  get  at  it.  There  was  a 
separate  order  issued  for  them  to  report  there  at  12.30? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  all  included  in  this  general  order, 
but  they  had  to  be  there  to  look  after  these  ladies  while  they  were 
making  their  formation,  various  organizations,  coming  in  along  Capi- 
tol Hill,  South  Carolina  Avenue,  New  Jersey  Avenue,  and  Delaware 
Avenue,  in  order  to  protect  them  while  they  were  making  this  for- 
mation for  the  parade.    [Beading:] 

In  compliance  with  telephone  message  received  8.55  a.  m.  March  3,  the 
majority  of  the  above-mentioned  detail  reported  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  telephone  order  received  10.30  a.  m.  March  3,  that  ropes  be  put  up  at 
quarter  of  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  Avenue  be  cleared  and  nothing  allowed  to 
cross  but  fire  department  apparatus  and  ambulances  was  complied  with. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  does  that  telephone  order  mean?  A 
telephone  order  from  headquarters? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  telephone  order  from  head- 
quarters. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  not  that  been  covered  in  your  general 

orders? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  all  covered. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  telephone  order  was  given  as  an  extra 
precaution  ? 

Maj.  SriiVESTER.  The  order  was  in  regard  to  the  roping  and  with 
regard  to  the  fire  department  apparatus  and  ambulances,  to  let  them 
go  across  at  intersecting  streets. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Your  original  order  was  that  the  Avenue  be 
roped  at  12  o'clock. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  roped  at  that  time. 

Senator  Pomerene.  This  is  a  modification  of  that  order? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  a  modification  of  that  order. 
These  ropes  are  the  loops  put  up  at  intersecting  streets. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Pernaps  I  did  not  understand.  There  is  some- 
thing there  to  the  effect  that  at  10.30  something  was  to  be  done.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  order  was  given  by  telephone  at  10.30? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  received  at  10.30  on  the  morning  of 
March  3.  That  had  reference  to  the  short  ropes  or  loops  used  at  in- 
tersecting streets,  one  side  or  the  other,  in  order  to  make  a  continu- 
ance of  the  cable  along  the  Avenue.    [Reading:] 

The  street  cars  running  north  and  south  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Seventh 
and  Ninth  Streets  NW.  were  stopped  at  3  p.  m.,  in  obedience  to  telephone  order 
received  at  11.44  o'clock  a.  m.  March  3. 

While  the  section  between  Seventh  and  Tenth  Streets  NW.,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  was  in  farily  good  condition,  there  was  a  vast  crowd  shortly  after  2 
p.  m.  continually  surging  in  from  the  east  and  west  extremities  of  that  section. 
Bealizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  company  with  two  sergeants  and  a 
number  of  regular  privates,  with  several  policemen,  I  f:ttempted  to  check  the 
rush  at  Seventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  but  without  success.  Then  I 
proceeded  to  Tenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  and  made  a  similar 
attempt,  which  was  without  avail.  The  sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  were  congested  by  pedestrians,  who  were  warcely  able  to  move  in 
move  in  either  direction. 

The  police  were  faithful  and  worked  vigorously  in  the  Interest  of  good  order, 
and  when  the  parade  reached  our  section  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the 
paraders  from  embarrassment.  There  was  not  one  complaint  of  women  being 
Insulted  in  my  division  to  my  knowledge. 

In  my  opinion,  the  congested  condition  on  March  3  was  due  to  the  enormous 
number  of  visitors  who  were  spectators,  and  who  participated  in  the  inaugural 
parade  on  March  4. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  with  the  limited  force  at  my  command  on 
the  3d  day  of  March  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  B.  Doyle, 
Captain  Eighth  Precinct. 

Metbopolitaiv  Police  Department, 

First  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  V.,  March  5,  191S, 
Maj.  Richard  Sylvester, 

Superintendent  of  Police. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  orders,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report : 

The  section  under  my  command  was,  as  designated  in  general  order  No.  15, 
under  date  of  March  1,  1913,  i.  e.,  from  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  to  the 
west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  my  instructions  being  to  insure  the  parade 
every  security  against  embarrassment  and  to  protect  those  comprising  the 
same.  To  carry  out  these  orders  I  was  assigned  4  sergeants,  40  regular  privates 
(footmen),  and  60  specials  (footmen),  to  report  to  me  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Subse- 
-quently  I  received  a  phone  message  at  8.50  a.  m.  March  3  that  the  force  assigned 
to  me  would  report  one  hour  earlier,  1.  e.,  1  o'clock. 

My  instructions  as  to  ropes  was  to  erect  the  same  at  2.30  p.  m.    This  was  done. 
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He  has  reference  to  the  ropes  at  the  intersections — across  the  in- 
tersection streets.     [Reading:] 

In  compliance  with  orders  Capitol  Traction  cars  running  east  were  stopped  at 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  2.40  p.  ni.  The  Washington 
Railway  cars  crossing  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  run- 
ning into  E  Street  were  stopped  at  3  o'cloclc,  in  compliance  with  orders. 

The  men  assigned  to  me  were  in  their  places  at  1.30,  a  half  hour  delay  being 
due  to  the  change  of  orders  and  the  short  time  in  which  to  give  such  notice  to 
report  to  me.    They  were  placed  as  follows : 

Sergt  Gatts  with  12  regular  mea  and  15  special  (all  footmen)  from  the 
west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sergt.  Bremmerman  of  No.  10,  with  9  regular  men  and  15  specials  from  the 
west  side  of  Thirteenth  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Twelfth  Street. 

Sergt.  Lee  with  9  regular  men  and  15  specials  from  the  west  side  of  Twelfth 
Street  to  the  west  side  of  Eaeventh  Street 

Sergt  Dunnigan  with  10  regular  and  15  q[)eeial8  from  the  west  side  of 
Eleventh  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street. 

The  men  were  placed  along  the  line  of  parade  in  my  section  at  regular  in- 
tervals, but  at  the  time  they  reported  for  duty  the  Avenue  was  a  crowd  of 
people  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Treasury.  Every  effort  possible  was  made  with 
the  limited  force  at  my  command  to  compel  these  people  to  retreat  to  the 
pavement  but  without  success,  the  sidewalk  itself  being  crowded.  Among  this 
mass  of  people  were  some  standing  waiting  for  the  parade  and  some  were 
moving  east  and  west,  but  the  greater  majority  were  endeavoring  to  place 
themselves  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  near  Fifteenth  Street  as  possible  in 
order  to  not  only  view  the  parade  but  also  the  tableaux  to  take  place  at  that 
point.  The  spectators  were  comprised  largely  of  women  and  children.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  as  fast  as  they  were  compelled  to  move  back  in  one 
place  they  would  push  forward  in  another,  the  crowd  continually  increasing  in 
number,  not  especially  from  under  the  ropes  but  mostly  from  east  on  the 
Avenue. 

The  men  under  my  command  were  thoroughly  instructed  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  clear  the  Avenue  for  this  parade,  and  they  used  their  best  efforts  to 
do  so. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  nor  did  I  receive  any  complaints,  relative  ta 
any  woman  along  the  line  of  parade  in  my  section,  or  participating  in  the 
parade,  being  insulted.     The  only  complaint  I  received  was  from  the  jmrtici- 
pants  because  of  the  crowd  obstructing  the  passage  of  parade. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.   T.   HOLLINBERGEB, 

Captain  First  Precinct, 

Metropolitan  Police  Depabtment, 

Fourth  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  March  5,  J913. 
Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  to  report  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
force  under  my  command  on  the  occasion  of  the  parade,  March  3,  1913,  of  the 
Women's  National  Suffrage  Association,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
compliance  with  general  order  No.  15.  of  March  1,  1913,  and  subsequent  orders 
by  telephone,  at  12  noon  I  proceeded  to  Maryland  Avenue  and  First  Street  SW. 
with  a  detail  of  2  sergeants,  22  regular  footmen,  and  30  additional  policemen, 
and  upon  arrival  there  met  Capt  Mulhall,  who  assigned  to  me  about  40  addi- 
tional privates  and  6  mounted  privates.  I  took  charge  of  Maryland  Avenue  SW. 
and  First  Street  from  Garfield  Statue  to  the  Peace  Monument.  First  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.  Barricade  had  been  placed  at  Third  and  Maryland 
Avenue  SW.  to  prevent  intrusion  by  vehicles  from  that  direction,  where  I 
placed  a  special  man  in  charge.  Traffic  Into  Maryland  Avenue  from  Second 
Street  was  stopped  by  placing  an  officer  at  that  point,  and  officers  were  sta- 
tioned on  Maryland  avenue  to  protect  participants  in  the  parade  from  em- 
barrassment and  intrusion  and  secure  their  safety.  The  balance  of  my  force  I 
deployed  along  First  Street  to  the  Peace  Monument.  All  these  thoroughfares 
were  kept  free  from  vehicular  traffic  after  12.30  p.  m.  and  eastbound  street 
cars  were  stopped  at  2.30  p.  m.  by  Capt.  Mulhall.  The  people  who  gathered 
were  kept  to  the  sidewalks,  and  the  formation  and  movement  of  the  parade  at 
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these  locations  were  in  no  manner  interfered  with.  In  the  section  of  which  I 
had  charge  the  people  were  kept  out  of  the  roadway.  At  4.15  p.  m.,  with  12 
regulars  and  50  additional  privates,  I  proceeded,  as  instructed  by  telephone  by 
Inspector  Gessford,  to  Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  near  the  Hall  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  deploying  my  men  to  the  best  advantage  and  giving 
free  passageway  for  the  procession  and  its  disbandment. 

At  no  time  were  the  ladies  subjected  to  insult  or  rudeness  while  in  the  terri- 
tory over  which  I  had  control,  nor  did  I  receive  any  complaint  as  to  their 
treatment  at  these  points. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Q.  H.  Williams, 
Captain  Fourth  Precinct. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Williams  was  stationed  where  ? 

Mai.  Sylveste5r.  He  was  stationed  to  protect  the  formation  of 
parade  along  First  Street  to  the  Peace  Monument — ^in  that  locality. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Major^  just  before  you  resume  the  reading 
state  by  what  captain  the  report  is  made  and  where  he  is  stationed, 
so  that  we  may  understand  it. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  next  is  Capt.  Daniel  Sullivan,  third  precinct, 
who  was  assigned  to  duty  along  the  line  of  parade  from  Fifteenth 
Street  West,  south  to  the  Treasury  Building,  White  House,  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building,  to  Seventeenth  Street,  south  on  Seven- 
teenth Street  to  D.  A.  R.  Hall. 

He  states  as  follows : 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Third  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1913. 
To  Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  relative  to  the  suffrage 
parade  on  March  3,  1913 : 

At  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  3d  instant  I  reported  to  Inspector  R.  B.  Doyle  at 
the  south  side  of  the  Treasury  Building  with  Sergts.  Brown  and  Ijord,  28  regu- 
lar privates,  and  25  additional  privates  from  this  precinct.  We  were  assigned 
to  duty  along  the  line  of  parade  from  BHfteenth  Street  west,  south  to  the  Treas- 
ury Building,  White  House,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  to  Seventeenth 
Street  and  south  on  Seventeenth  Street  to  D.  A.  R.  Hall.  We  also  had  the 
space  on  the  south  steps  of  the  Treasury  Building  where  the  tableaux  were 
presented. 

This  space  and  the  route  of  parade  from  Fifteenth  Street  to  D.  A.  R.  Hall  was 
kept  free  from  obstruction  or  interference  during  all  of  the  tableaux  and  parade, 
and  there  was  no  cases  of  insults  to  ladies  to  our  knowledge  or  any  complaints 
made  to  us  that  ladies  had  been  insulted  in  the  sections  over  which  we  had 
supervision. 

The  policemen  assigned  to  duty  in  these  sections  did  their  full  duty  and  the 
crowds  at  all  times  were  orderly. 

Very  respectfully,  Daniel  Sullivan, 

Captain'  Third  Precinct. 

The  next  report  is  from  Capt.  Henry  Schneider,  seventh  precinct. 
He  states  as  follows: 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Seventh  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1913. 
BiCHABD  Sylvester, 

Major  CMd  Superintendent. 

Sir:  Relative  to  the  woman's  suffrage  parade  and  the  failure  to  keep  the 
Avenue  clear,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  your  order 
I  assumed  charge  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  frOm  the  west  side  of  Fourteenth 
Street  to  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  Grounds  at  2  p.  m.,  with  2  sergeants,  30 
rugulars,  and  S^  special  privates.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  clear  the  Avenue 
of  all  vehicles.    No  difficulties  were  encountered,  except  that  a  large  three-horse 
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van  used  as  a  lunch  wagon  by  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  and  from 
which  lunches  were  being  sold  by  a  number  of  young  ladles,  refused  to  move  at 
the  request  of  the  ofllcers.  When  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  I  was 
Informed  by  the  lady  in  charge  that  she  had  permission  to  remain  during  the 
parade.  She  was  informed  that  my  orders  were  to  clear  the  Avenue,  and 
unless  she  could  show  me  the  permission  in  writing  from  my  superior  officers 
she  would  have  to  move,  by  force  if  necessary.  The  lady  also  informed  me 
that  a  Mr.  Page  had  secured  the  permission  from  Commissioner  Rudolph.  The 
wagon  was  finally  moved  to  Fifteenth  Street,  south  of  the  Avenue. 

No  complaints  that  any  of  the  ladies  had  been  insulted  came  to  my  knowledge. 
The  2  sergeants  and  '60  men  detailed  to  me  were  posted  on  both  sides  of  the 
Avenue,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  with  instructions  to  keep 
the  crowd  back  of  the  ropes.  At  about  3.15  p.  m.  the  cable  at  Fifteenth  Street 
broke — northeast  corner — and  the  crowd,  which  was  comi)osed  mostly  of  women, 
some  with  baby  carriages  and  babies  in  their  arms,  became  unmanageable,  and 
swept  the  officers  who  were  deployed  off  their  feet.  I  then  gave  orders  for  the 
men  to  assembled  at  Fourteenth  Street,  the  idea  being  to  form  a  wedge  and  force 
the  crowd  back.  This  was  done,  but  we  were  unable  to  clear  but  a  small  space. 
The  men  under  me  worked  hard,  but  try  as  we  would  we  were  unable  to  hold 
our  own  without  using  violent  means,  such  as  using  our  batons,  etc.  The  task 
was  made  harder  by  the  presence  of  the  large  number  of  women  and  children. 
As  it  was,  several  women  fainted  and  had  to  be  cared  for  in  ambulances. 

As  to  the  cause  of  being  unable  to  keep  the  route  assigned  to  me  clear,  would 
state  that  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  time  allowed  by  law  to  stop  traffic  was 
too  short,  that  the  route  of  the  parade  was  too  short  to  give  the  large  crowd 
which  turned  out  a  view  of  the  parade  from  the  sidewalk.  Certainly  every  man 
under  my  command  worked  hard  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  parade, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  department  and  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Schneideb, 
Captain  Seventh  Precinct, 

The  next  report  is  from  Capt.  J.  E.  Mulhall,  fifth  precinct.  He 
had  charge  of  the  formation  of  the  parade  from  Garfield  Monument 
eastward  to  the  different  streets,  such  as  Delaware  Avenue,  South 
Capitol  Street,  New  Jersey  Avenue,  etc.,  where  the  division  was 
waiting  to  fall  into  line.    He  states  as  follows : 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Fifth  Precinct  Station, 
Washington,  D,  C,  March  5,  191S, 
Maj.  Richard  Sylvester, 

Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  on  Monday,  March  3,  1913,  my  station  was 
from  Garfield  Statue  eastward  to  the  different  streets,  such  as  Delaware  Ave- 
nue, South  Capitol  Street,  New  Jersey  Avenue,  etc.,  where  the  division  was 
waiting  to  fall  into  line.  My  instructions  were  when  the  parade  had  passed 
Garfield  Statue  to  fall  in  the  rear  and  flank  both  sides  of  the  parade.  My 
force  consisted  of  40  regular  privates,  8  mounted  privates,  and  59  special  officers. 
In  this  section  named  above  there  was  the  best  of  order  and  plenty  of  room. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  Peace  Monument  I  found  Pennsylvania  Avenue  blocked 
with  people  from  building  line  to  building  line.  I  attempted  to  comply  with 
orders  given  me  by  forcing  people  back  and  flanking  the  parade;  but  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  do  so,  as  there  was  no  place  for  the  people  to  go,  the 
street  being  one  solid  mass  of  human  beings,  about  one-half  of  them  being 
uniform  military  men,  and  the  crowd  being  composed  to  a  great  extent  of 
women  and  children.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  use  severe  measures,  as 
some  of  them  would  surely  have  been  crushed  to  death.  It  took  nearly  an 
hour  to  force  my  way  with  my  entire  command,  assisted  by  30  regulars  and  30 
specials  from  Capt.  Williams's  command,  to  force  my  way  to  Fifteenth  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  Also  was  assisted  by  the  regulars  and  specials 
being  detailed  along  the  line  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  As  to  the  paraders  being 
jeered  during  the  passage  of  the  parade,  through  my  section  I  did  not  hear  any 
improper  or  disrespectful  remarks  made  by  anyone,  except  one  well-dressed 
young  man,  who  made  the  remark,  "  Hello,  Judy."     I  Immediately  turned  to 
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liim  and  said:  **  Your  dress  and  previous  conduct  would  indicate  you  ought  to 
be  a  gentleman.     Such  remarks  as  you  just  made  will  not  be  pecmitted  under 
any  circumstances.    If  repeated,  you  will  l>e  placed  under  arrest."    There  was 
DO  further  disrespectful  remarks  made  by  him  or  others. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  E.  Mulhall, 
Captain  Fifth  Precinct. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  follow  up  the  rear? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  He  flanked  the  rear  and  moved  along  the  line  as 
he  could  toward  the  west  from  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  he  followed  the  rear  of  the 
parade  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  To  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  He  followed  it  clear  up  to  Fifteenth  Street? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  So  he  states  in  his  report. 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  Uie  Peace  Monument? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  next  report  is  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  mounted 
platoon,  Sergt.  M.  L.  Raedy.    He  states  as  follows : 

Metbofolitan  Police  Defabtment, 

Eleventh  Pbeoinot  Station, 
Washinffton,  D,  C,  March  6,  191S, 
Capt  W.  T.  Andebson, 

Commanding  Eleventh  Precinct. 

Sib  :  I  have  to  report  that  a  detail  of  16  mounted  privates  reported  to  me  at 
the  comer  of  First  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue  SW.  at  1.30  p.  m.,  March  3, 1913, 
for  escort  duty,  with  instructions  to  give  the  parade  all  possible  police  protec- 
tion and  keep  line  free  from  intrusion.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  crowded  with 
pedestrians  and  vehicles.  I  divided  my  command  In  platoons  and  placed  them 
on  both  sides  of  the  Avenue  and  assisted  Lieut.  Duvall  in  clearing  tiie 
Avenue  between  First  Street  and  Third  Street.  When  the  parade  was 
ready  to  start  I  saw  it  was  impossible  to  march  my  command  in  company 
front.  I  again  divided  them  into  platoons,  placing  a  platoon  on  each  side  of  the 
marchers  and  continued  on  the  march  through  great  crowds  of  people  who  were 
mirging  out  on  the  Avenue,  commanding  them  to  clear  the  line  of  march  and 
using  every  humane  effort  to  accomplish  the  same,  as  the  Avenue  was  crowded 
with  women  and  children,  some  with  babies  in  their  arms,  others  in  carriages. 
When  the  head  of  the  parade  reached  Fifteenth  and  Penne^lvania  Avenue,  there 
was  a  short  halt  until  my  command,  assisted  by  other  mounted  men,  cleared  a 
si)ace  for  the  marchers  to  continue  their  march  through  the  road  south  of  the 
Treasury,  around  the  Ellipse,  which  was  clear  from  obstruction  to  Seventeenth 
Street  When  the  head  of  the  parade  reached  Seventeenth  Street  I  placed  a 
part  of  my  command  at  the  corner  of  New  York  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street 
to  keep  the  Avenue  clear  so  the  floats  could  continue  on  New  York  Avenue  to 
place  of  disbandment.  A  part  of  them  I  placed  in  and  around  the  D.  A.  B.  Hall 
to  keep  the  marchers  free  from  intrusion,  and  the  other  part  I  ordered  to  come 
with  me  to  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  assist  the  other  men 
in  keeping  the  crowds  back.  I  did  not  see  any  disorder  or  hear  any  insulting 
language  to  the  marchers. 

The  men  under  my  command  us^d  every  humane  effort  to  keep  the  crowds 
back  and  protect  the  women,  children,  and  aged  persons  from  injury  by  the 
crowds  in  rear  of  them,  forcing  them  out  in  the  Avenue.  The  men  and  horses 
were  wet  with  perspiration  from  their  physical  efforts.  Every  man  in  my  com- 
mand did  his  best  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  L.  Raedy, 

Sergeant  Eleventh  Precinct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  platoon  that  Mrs.Kichards  referred  to? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  according  to  that,  they  went  in  platoon 
formation  until  they  got  to  about  Four-and-a-half  Street,  and  then 
they  had  to  deploy  along  the  side  of  the  parade? 
81336— PT  1—13 13 
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Maj.  Sylvester.  On  either  side;  yes,  sir.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  deviate  that  much  from  the  orders. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Whose  report  are  you  reading  now.  Major? 

Maj.  Sylv-ester.  This  is  the  mounted  officer  in  command  of  the 
mounted  platoon,  Sergt.  M.  L.  Baedy. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  depart  from  the  orders  which  were  given.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  that  is  a  criticism  of  the  officer  from  the  fact  that  he  did? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  he  was  using  his  best  judgment. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  there  at  the 
time? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  always  proved  a  capable  officer 
heretofore  in  every  way. 

The  next  report  is  from  R.  B.  Boyle,  inspector.  In  his  report  he 
covers  the  location.    He  states  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6*,  1913, 
Maj.  Richard  Sylvesteb, 

Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  order  to  take  charge  of  the  space  west  of  Fif- 
teenth Street,  south  of  the  Treasury  and  White  House  to  Seventeenth  Street, 
and  south  to  Ck)ntinental  Hall  on  March  3,  1913,  and  keep  the  above  space  clear 
for  the  parade  of  the  National  W^oman's  Suffrage  Association,  and  that  I  would 
be  assisted  by  Capt.  Sullivan  and  be  given  a  deUill  of  4  mounted  sergeants,  2 
foot  sergeants,  40  privates,  and  40  special  policemen. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  above  order  was  complied  with,  and  I  did 
not  hear  anyone  make  any  rude,  obscene,  or  insulting  remarks  to  those  In  the 
parade. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R,  B.  Boyle, 
Inspector,  Metropolitan  Police. 

P.  S.— In  addition  to  the  above  detail,  Capt.  Anderson,  of  No.  11,  2  mounted 
sergeants,  and  5  mounted  privates  reported  to  me,  and  during  the  parade  a 
squad  of  several  mounted  officers  reported  to  me  in  East  Executive  Avenue  at 
the  southeast  gate  of  the  White  House  grounds,  and  I  put  them  to  work  along 
the  route. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  means  along  the  route  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  War,  State,  and  Navy  Building  and  the  White  House  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  would  be  from  the  south  point  of  the 
Treasury  at  Fifteenth  Street,  following  the  Ellipse  to  Seventeenth 
Street,  to  the  point  of  dismissal. 

With  regard  to  these  reports,  I  might  state  that  I  presented  a 
number  of  them  on  Saturday  last,  coming  from  the  same  officers. 
The  two  sets  of  reports  being  necessary  in  order  that  the  fullest  in- 
formation might  be  had  as  to  how  the  parade  had  passed  off.  The 
officers  detailed  for  these  occasions  are  men  who  have  been  tried, 
men  of  experience,  men  whom  I  have  always  found  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  My  information  is  that  some  of  the  orders 
issued  by  me  were  not  carried  into  effect,  and  these  reports  furnish 
the  groundwork  for  inquiry  as  to  why  these  orders  did  not  prevail. 
It  becomes  necessary  under  the  law  for  the  department  to  take  the 
first  step  looking  to  the  basis  for  inauiry,  and  that  procedure  has 
been  taken  by  me.  If  it  is  found  that  tnere  are  cases  where  the  orders 
have  not  been  carried  into  effect,  or  where  there  have  been  viola- 
tions of  law,  such  information  as  has  come  to  me  already  through 
the  sources  of  this  inquiry,  and  aside  from  it,  I  shall  put  into  due 
form,  as  I  have  a  great  many  of  the  cases  already,  proceeding  with 
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the  investigation  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  such 
cases  shall  be  put  before  the  proper  tribunal  as  provided  by  law. 

Senator  Pomebene.  What  is  that  tribunal  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  a  trial  board,  which  will  be  constituted 
of  the  corporation  counsel  or  his  assistant  and  the  superior  officers 
of  the  police  department. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  mean — ^the  commissioners  or  the 
superintendent  ? 

Maj.  Stlvester.  No,  sir;  the* inspectors  or  the  superintendent  or 
the  captains  of  police. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  regular  board  or  will  that  board  be 
specially  constituted  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  board  under  the  law  may  be  specially  con-* 
stituted  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  ana  what  is  required 
and  demanded  under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Pomerene.  By  whom? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  By  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  matter  which  is  set  forth  in  the  statute  empowering  the  com- 
missioners to  establish 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  when  you  make  any  complaints  the 
commissioners  would  then  designate  certain  men  to  constitute  a 
tribunal  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  To  try  the  charges  which  are  made  bv  your- 
self? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  this  time  I  have  to  invite,  to  re- 
quest, in  addition  to  names  that  I  have  the  names  and  addresses  of 
complaining  witnesses,  that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  department 
according  to  law,  to  be  used  in  the  disposition  of  such  cases  as  may 
be  brou^t  to  our  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  force  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  parade  on  the  4th 
day  of  March  along  the  same  line  of  distance  as  between  575  and 
367  assignments. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  to  sav»  there  were  more  on  the  3d 
than  on  the  4th? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  favor  of  the  4th? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  in  favor  of  the  3d. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  a  greater  force  on  the  3d  than 
you  had  on  the  4th? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  on  the  4th  and 
r>75  on  the  3d  are  the  fibres. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  As  between  First  and  Fifteenth  Street — a  differ- 
ence of  208  in  favor  of  the  3d. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  the  575  were  supplemented  by  the  Cavalry 
on  the  3d  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  supplemented  by  the  Cavalrj^  on  the  3d. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Cavalry  did  not  come  in  until  after  the 
parade  had  started  and  conditions  had  developed  indicating  it  was 
ueeded  ? 
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Maj.  SrL\'ESTER.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  supplied  in  compliance  with 
the  information  received  under  which  they  could  come.  In  this  con- 
iiection  I  should  be  pleased  to  state  that  I  have  at  no  time  stated  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  the  parade,  but  I  have  always  urged 
that  it  should  be  protected  in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  that 
should  go  with  the  parade. 

The  CHAniMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  meant  by  that  the  parade  should  have  a  pro- 
tection which  could  be  unquestioned  any  way,  where  there  could  be 
no  mortification  from  hootings.  holloing,  or  embarrassment  of  that 
kind ;  that  the  streets  might  be  sufficiently  cleared  to  have  the  crowds 
back  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  that.  I  have  never  admitted  it 
to  be  impossible  to  protect  them  in  any  previous  conversations  which 
I  have  had,  but  I  have  shown  the  difficulties  that  would  attend  the 

(procession — ^that  dignified  appearance  and  C4)nduct  which  it  should 
mve. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  you  had  detailed  sufficient  force 
on  the  Avenue  for  that  day  to  secure  that  protection? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  *Yes,  sir;  I  believed  that  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  think  when  you  went  down  the  Avenue  at 
2.30  you  had  sufficient  force  there  to  furnish  the  protection  you  think 
ou^ht  to  have  been  furnished  to  this  parade  ? 

Maj.  Sylvtister.  I  felt  they  would  insure  to  that  parade  a  free  line 
for  the  parade  from  First  Street  up  to  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  connection  with  that.  Major,  I  will  ask 
you  this :  You  heard  Miss  Paul's  testimony  to  the  effect  that  you  told 
her  vou  did  not  think  vou  would  be  able  to  protect  the  parade  if  it 
was  held  on  March  3.    Is  that  what  you  said? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  told  Miss  Paul  all  the  difficulties  that  would 
attend  the  holding  of  a  parade  on  that  day.  I  told  her  about  the 
experiences  we  had  had  in  the  past;  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
Avenue  was  the  bowery  district,  made  up  there  so  far  as  the  houses 
are  concerned  largely  of  the  saloon  element.  It  is  a  great  place  for 
the  gathering  of  those  who  are  idle  on  a  day  preceding  such  a  one  as 
the  4th  of  March.  I  told  her  our  experience  had  been  that  those  who 
were  idle  on  that  occasion  belonged  in  many  instances  to  the  militia 
which  would  come  in  for  the  occasion,  which  had  in  the  past  given  us 
trouble,  that  on  one  occasion  even  a  police  officer  had  been  tossed  in 
a  blanket. 

Senator  Pomerexe.  If  I  am  not  interrupting  you,  you  speak  of  the 
militia  there.     Do  vou  mean  the  militia  while  thev  were  on  dutv  ? 

Maj.  SYL^^:8TER.  No,  sir:  I  am  talking  of  those  who  were  off  duty; 
and  our  trouble  had  l)een  with  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  previous 
experiences.  We  had  some  of  those  men,  who  were,  as  I  say,  free 
from  duty  moving  about  the  town.  They  had  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  on  a  prior  inaugural  period.  I  further  stated  that  my 
preference  for  the  parade,  when  they  asked  my  advice  and  opinion, 
as  they  did,  would  l^e  Sixteenth  Street  through  the  court  of  honor 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Seventeenth  Street.  It  is  a  wide  avenue 
and  the  bowerj-  districts  are  not  included  there.  I  endeavored  to 
show  them  that  a  dignified,  beautiful  picture  could  be  presented  if 
that  sort  of  a  parade  was  conducted :  that  there  were  no  street  cars  on 
that  line. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Miss  Paul  says  you  advised  them  to  begin 
somewhere  out  in  the  country.    Where  was  that? 

Mai.  Sylvester.  I  advised,  if  I  recollect  right,  Florida  Avenue 
and  Sixteenth  Street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  is  Florida  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Florida  Avenue  is  a  square  and  a  half  beyond  U 
Street,  in  the  city.  Sixteenth  Street  is  now  known  as  the  Avenue  of 
the  Presidents.  Florida  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street  is  just  south 
of  the  beginning  of  the  rise  inside  of  the  city  limits.  It  is,  I  would 
say,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  head  of 
this  avenue. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  all.    Proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  Miss  Hill  also  stated  that  she  and  her 
mother  visited  you ;  that  you  informed  them  that  you  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  the  parade  held  on  the  Avenue  on  the  3d.  What  have 
you  to  say  as  to  that? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  will  say  that  I  departed  in  no  instance  from  my 
argument,  if  you  might  call  it  such,  as  used  in  the  other  cases.  1 
knew  no  other  but  to  say  that  a  more  beautiful  and  successful  parade 
mi^ht  be  had  if  it  could  be  held  there.  I  told  them  they  coula  wear 
their  beautiful  dresses  and  have  beautiful  floats  and  things  of  that 
kind  along  Sixteenth  Street  at  that  time  better  than  to  be  had  coming 
from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  state  that  you  poinrted 
out  to  them  the  difficulties  of  holding  the  parade  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes;  that  is  all  that  I  ever  did  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  to  them  that  if  they  did  hold  it 
there  you  would  be  unable  to  protect  them  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  made  that  statement  to  any- 
body that  I  would  be  unable  to  protect  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Sixteenth  Street  has  no  car  line,  I  believe. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  it  is  free  from  car  lines.  And  I  will 
state  with  regard  to  the  delay  in  the  issuance  of  the  permit,  the  com- 
missioners had  had  the  application  made  to  them,  the  case  was  pend- 
ing before  the  inaugural  committee,  and  the  report  had  to  be  returned 
to  them,  which  in  due  course  of  time  would  come  to  me.  The  com- 
missioners very  readily  consented  to  a  parade  from  the  south  side  of 
the  Avenue,  and  I  believed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Avenue  was 
largely  being  used  by  organizations  coming  into  the  Capital  at  that 
time,  they  might  be  forced  to  allow  some  of  them  to  pass  up  on  the 
north  side,  which  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  parade  which 
was  being  formed  there. 

The  first  request  for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  was,  I  think,  about 
the  6th  of  January.  I  was  away  ill,  necessarily  under  the  direction 
of  two  physicians.  I  was  unable  to  reach  my  office.  However,  that 
did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  issuance  of  the  permit  had  the 
favorable  report  come  through  the  department.  I  believe  a  record  of 
the  issuance  of  that  permit  is  in  the  commissioners'  office. 

I  will  state  in  regard  to  another  matter  that  has  been  made  refer- 
ence to  in  this  connection,  with  reference  to  the  persons  coming  to 
Washington.  I  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  coming 
from  all  directions,  and,  being  the  first  Democratic  victory  in  many 
years,  there  would  be  an  exceptional  attendance  from  the  South ;  that 
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people  were  prosperous,  and  there  would  be  a  great  influx  of  people 
tiere,  perhaps  larger  than  ever  known  before,  and  that  I  had 

Senator  I^omerene.  You  do  not  mean  that  as  a  reflection  on  the 
kind  of  Democrats  who  would  come  here  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  also  told  the  prepara- 
tions I  was  making  to  protect  the  crowds  from  disorderly  elements 
which  would  come  from  all  sections,  which  I  did  in  my  detective  end 
of  the  service.  We  all  know,  and  the  gentlemen  present  know,  how 
the  crowds  from  all  directions  are  attended  more  or  less  by  those  who 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  those  who  come  as  a  respectable  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Kight  in  that  connection,  Major,  it  might  be  well 
to  refer  to  some  words  that  were  stated  you  used,  to  which  some  of 
our  friends  have  taken  a  little  exception,  in  which  you  referred  to 
the  riffraff  of  the  South. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  an  expression  I  never  used,  sir,  and  never 
have  used.  My  own  people  are  southern  people.  I  perhaps  would 
be  one  of  the  last  in  tiie  world  to  make  use  of  an  expression  of  that 
kind,  aside  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  do  it.  I  have  never  had  in 
mind  a  section  comprising  any  particularly  disorderly  persons  in 
dealing  with  the  public  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Anything  of  the 
kind  which  always  requires  the  police  activities  comes  frome  one 
direction  as  well  as  another — it  comes  from  everywhere.    In  making 

{)rovision  for  those  things  we  never  stop  to  think  of  sections  or  of 
ocalities,  as  the  United  btates  brings  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
from  all  ends,  the  same  character  of  people,  so  far  as  those  the  police 
have  to  look  after. 

The  Chairman,  Are  thei-e  any  other  points.  Major,  that  you  desire 
to  touch  upon  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  letters  regard- 
ing the  conditions  on  the  Avenue,  The  letters  are  sworn  to,  Mr. 
Chairman.     I  should  like  to  have  them  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  taken  in  the  form  of  affidavits? 

Maj.  Sylmcster.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  letters  addressed  and  sworn  to. 

The  Chair3ian.  Let  me  see  them. 

The  witness  handed  certain  letters  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  (after  examining  letters).  We  will  allow  these  to 
go  in  and  give  them  such  weight,  of  course,  as  we  think  they  are  en- 
titled to.  The  committee  would  prefer,  of  course,  always  to  have  the 
witnesses  here  so  that  they  may  be  cross-examined,  but  where  the 
letters  are  sworn  to  in  that  way  we  will  put  them  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  By  way  of  explanation,  I  will  state  that  I  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  would  be  admitted,  but  I  thought  that 
perhaps  a  number  of  witnesses  would  be  excluded ;  that  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  able  to  have  all  the  witnesses  appear  here  or  be  per- 
mitted to  have  them  all  appear,  and  we  might  present  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  will  allow  all  witnesses  to  testify 
until  we  are  satisfied  we  have  had  sufficient  testimony  on  a  particular 
point. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 
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The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

336  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  1913. 
Maj.  RiGHABD  Sylvester, 

Superintefident  of  Police. 

My  Deab  Sib:  So  many  parties  have  inquired  of  us  regarding  conditions  on 
this  block  during  the  suffrage  parade  that  I  feel  that  I  should  state  what  I 
saw,  which  is  contrary  to  many  published  statements. 

I  was  on  our  roof  when  the  line  broke,  and  being  70  feet  above  the  Avenue,  I 
viewed  the  scene  for  four  blocks.  The  line  broke  just  as  would  a  levee  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  without  a  warning,  and  not  even  a  thousand  men  on  horse- 
back could  have  prevented  it  without  slaughter  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  were  the  first  to  Jump  under  the  wire.  The  men,  for  the  most  part,  were 
in  back  of  the  women.    All  seemed  to  wish  to  see  the  faces  of  the  participants. 

The  police  for  three  blocks  fought  frantically  to  hold  them  back,  and  to  do 
more  would  have  been  compelled  to  knock  the  people  down  with  their  clubs. 
Th^  acted  manly;  it  would  have  taken  actual  brutality  to  have  driven  them 
back.  They  did  drive  them  back  completely  for  this  entire  block  once,  but  the 
crowd  was  impossible;  nothing  but  a  blackjack  could  have  forced  them  into 
position  again.    The  line  was  never  closed  for  more  than  a  50-foot  opening. 

I  myself  believe  women  should  have  equal  suffrage,  but  when  it  comes  to 
blaming  this  on  the  police  I  think  it  an  outrage,  as  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  curiosity  of  the  populace  to  see  the  faces  of  those  in  the  parade.  It  was 
new  to  them.  If  the  parade  had  been  stretched  across  the  Avenue,  as  is  usual 
with  troops,  the  crowd  would  not  have  been  so  curious  to  get  near.  Simply 
Inevitable. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Carl  C.  Mueller. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  9th  day  of  March,  1912. 

[SEAL.]  ROBT.  SbOITFE, 

"Notary  Public. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  o,  19 IS. 
MaJ.  RiCHABD  Sylvesteb, 

District  Building,  City. 

Deab  Majob  ;  In  view  of  the  uncalled-for  persistent  criticism  of  you  in  rela- 
tion to  the  suffrage  parade,  I  feel  obliged  to  advise  you  that  my  wife,  a  friend, 
and  myself,  were  occupants  of  the  stand  on  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  the  Avenue 
and  had  a  good  view  of  the  difficulties  from  beyond  Seventh  Street  to  past 
Ninth  Street,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  we  all  believe,  from  our  personal  view, 
that  the  police  officers  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  way  for  the 
parade  and  to  protect  the  paraders;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  at  times  that 
their  procedure  was  exceedingly  determined  and  rough,  and  many  people  were 
apparently  ridden  down  by  the  mounted  police  who  could  not  get  out  of  the  way. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  law  directed  you  to  stop  traffic  and  street  car  travel 
between  3  and  5,  and  gave  you  no  authority  to  clear  the  Avenue  before  3  o*clock. 
As  soon  as  I  went  on  the  stand  I  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  police 
force  to  clear  the  Avenue  within  hours  of  effort 

I  write  this  because  I  notice  in  the  papers  that  an  investigation  Is  to  be 
ordered  and  to  let  you  know  that  we  will  be  ready  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
police  should  you  desire  to  call  upon  us. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Homeb  Guebby. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  ROBT.   SbOUFE, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  191S. 
MaJ.  RiCHABD  Sylvesteb, 

Chief  of  Police,  District  of  Columbia. 

Deab  Maj.  Sylvesteb:   As  you  and  your  efficient  force,  and  also  the  people 

of  this  District,  are  unjustly  reviled  by  certain  politicians  and  newspapers  in 

reference  to  the  procession  of  the  "suffragettes,"  Monday,  March  3,  I  write  to 

■ay  that,  according  to  my  observation,  your  officers  did  all  that  mortal  men 
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conld  do  to  keep  Pennfiorlyania  Avenue  clear  from  curb  to  curb  that  afternoon. 
The  enormous  crowd  that  next  day  was  spread  all  the  way  from  the  east  plaza 
of  the  Capitol  to  Washington  Circle,  inclusive,  and  thronged  every  stand,  every 
window,  every  roof,  and  the  sidewalks  for  nearly  3  miles,  on  Monday  tried  to 
concentrate,  on  the  sidewalks  only,  within  about  1  mile,  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Treasury.  It  would  have  taken  nearly  the  whole  Army  of  the  United  States, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  to  keep  the  crowd  back  to  the  curb,  and  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  kill  a  number  of  people  In  doing  it. 

This  procession,  with  its  incidental  barefoot  dancing,  was  advertised  all  over 
the  United  States  as  a  novelty,  a  curiosity,  a  "  woman  show,"  and  every  art 
was  used  to  stir  up  excitement  and  furore  in  regard  to  it,  at  a  time  when  inau- 
guration was  already  causing  great  excitement  and  attracting  a  huge  throng 
of  all  sorts  of  people.  Yet  you  were  expected  to  keep  these  parading  ladies  as 
safe  as  they  would  have  been  at  church  or  in  their  own  homefl^  with  only  the 
small  police  force  of  the  District,  a  few  extra  men,  some  automobiles,  and  a 
paper  resolution  of  Congress  to  do  it  with. 

Ton  have  for  years  kept  this  District  substantially  free  from  professional 
criminals,  from  any  suspicion  of  ''  police  graft "  in  regard  to  the  difficult  liquor 
question  or  otherwise,  from  the  "  arson  trust "  that  has  flourished  in  other  cities, 
and  from  many  other  evils,  and  have  been  active  in  positive  good  works.  Tet 
you  are  now  accused  of  lacking  in  respect  for  women  and  of  willfully  disobeying 
a  resolution  of  Congress  because  the  insufficient  force  allowed  to  you  did  not 
perform  the  impossible.  The  motives  of  those  making  all  this  uproar  it  seems 
must  be  sufficiently  apparent  even  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  Hbitbt  Dbh  nis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  ROBT.    SbOUFE, 

Notary  Pvhlic. 

Washington,  March  6,  191S. 

Simon  Guggenheim,  1811  Wyoming  Avenue,  states  as  follows : 
I  was  sitting,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1913,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  near 
Second  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  third  floor ;  the  biggest  mob  was  right 
there,  near  the  Peace  Monument,  and  I  saw  the  police  do  their  full  duty.  I  saw 
one  mounted  policeman  help  a  lady  who  nearly  fell  down  from  her  horse; 
saw  him  fix  her  saddle  and  he  guided  her  for  three  blocks,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  drove  the  mob  back  as  much  as  he  could  on  the  side  of  the  street  by 
the  pavement.  I  watched  very  closely,  and  the  police  did  their  duty  and  kept 
the  mob  back  as  much  as  they  could.  I  did  not  see  or  hear  anyone  insult  any 
of  the  ladies.  Some  of  the  people  who  were  with  me  were  Carl  H.  Newton, 
1613  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  and  Mr  Lang,  whose  first  name  and  address  I 
do  not  know,  but  who  will  call  here. 

Simon  Guggenheim. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  ROBT.    SBOUFE, 

Notary  PuhHc. 

Hyattsville,  Md.,  March  8,  191S. 

Personally  appearing  before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  notary  public  in  and  for 

the  State  of  Maryland,  county  of  Prince  George,  Mary  A.  Wilson,  who  being 

sworn  accordinp  to  law  deposes  and  says  that  during  the  afternoon  of  March 

3,  1913,  she  stood  opposite  the  south  entrance  to  the  Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  from  about  2  o'clock  until  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  that  during 

that  time  she  witnessed  but  one  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  make  a" 

slighting  remark  to  any  of  the  women  participating  in  the  procession,  and  he 

was  promptly  suppressed  by  a  colored  police  officer  in  uniform ;  furthermore,  the 

police  kept  the  street  south  of  the  Treasury  absolutely  clear  during  the  time 

the  procession  was  passing. 

Maby  a.  Wilson. 

State  of  Maryland, 

County  of  Prince  George,  ss: 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[sEAL.l  O,  Hodges  Cabe, 

Notary  Puhlio. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  1913. 
MaJ.  Richard  Sylvester, 

Chief  of  Police,  Washington^  Z).  C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  witnessed  most  of  the  parade  last  Monday,  standing  on  the 
Avenue  facing  the  District  Building,  and  have  personal  knowledge  that  the 
police  near  me  were  exerting  their  utmost  efforts  to  keep  the  street  clear  for 
the  paraders.  Their  failure  to  do  so  was  clearly  not  their  fault,  for  they  did 
their  best.  I  saw  one  mounted  policeman  and  several  mounted  cavalrymen,  but 
they  could  do  no  better.  They  pushed  the  crowd  back  for  a  moment,  but  as  soon 
as  one  of  them  did  that  the  crowd  closed  in  behind  him  and  the  situation  was 
as  bad  as  before.  I  heard  many  jeering  remarks,  but  saw  nor  heard  nothing 
of  an  insulting  nature.  The  crowd  where  I  stood  was  good  natured,  and  con- 
sisted of  as  many  women  as  men.  It  was  not  a  sympathetic  crowd,  but  it  was 
not  ill  natured. 

The  attempt  to  hold  you  in  any  way  responsible  for  what  happened  seems 
to  me  very  unjust,  and  I  am  writing  you  to  say  so  and  to  assure  you  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  which  lies  in  my  power. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fred  C.  Bryan, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  9th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Robt.  Sroufe, 

Notary  Public. 


Washington,  March  5,  1913. 

Statement  of  Mr.  George  R.  Linkins,  No.  1714  Peimsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  at 
police  headquarters,  March  5,  1913: 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  public  order  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies,  I 
was  requested  by  Maj.  Sylvester  to  patrol  the  Avenue  in  company  with  several 
other  gentlemen  in  my  automobile  and  assist  in  clearing  the  Avenue  of  the 
crowds  gathered  to  see  the  woman's  suffrage  parade. 

We  left  the  Municipal  Building  about  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  I  was  on  the 
Avenue  continuously  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  parade.  As  the  head 
of  the  parade  reached  the  Peace  Monument,  the  Avenue  for  about  two  blocks 
was  comparatively  clear,  as  there  was  no  such  crowd  in  that  portion  of  the 
Avenue  as  there  was  met  farther  up. 

When  we  reached  Four-and-a-half  Street  the  crowd  became  so  great  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  number  of  policemen  or  cavalrymen  to 
have  forced  the  crowd  back  without  killing  or  injuring  a  number  of  them. 

I  have  lived  in  this  city  all  my  life  and  have  seen  all  the  large  parades  and 
the  crowds  attendant  thereto  during  this  time,  but  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
large  number  of  people  congregated  on  the  Avenue  from  the  Peace  Monument 
to  the  Treasury  Department  as  there  was  on  this  occasion. 

One  of  the  particular  dlfBculties  encountered  by  the  police  in  clearing  the 
Av^iue  was  the  large  number  of  women  with  small  children  and  even  babies  in 
carriages  in  the  crowd.  The  women  were  the  hardest  to  deal  with.  In  many 
instances  they  absolutely  refused  to  move  back,  and  when  pushed  back  by  sheer 
force  by  the  policemen,  the  automobiles,  or  the  mounted  officers  they  returned 
as  soon  as  the  force  was  moved. 

The  orders  from  Maj.  Sylvester  to  the  automobile  escort  were  to  head  the 
parade  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  Fifteenth  Street  and  to  stand  at  the  angle 
in  Fifteenth  Street  to  hold  the  crowd  back  at  the  turn  made  at  tliat  point  to  the 
roadway  in  the  rear  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  took  the  automobiles, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  policemen,  mounted  and  on  foot,  at  hand,  1  hour  and  20 
minutes  to  force  their  way  through  the  crowd  from  the  Peace  Monument  to 
Fifteenth  Street 

I  was  stationed  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  during  a  large 
part  of  the  parade,  except  a  short  time  while  I  was  taking  a  lady  who  had 
become  ill  to  the  Emergency  Hospital.  The  order  at  this  point  was  fairly  good 
and  a  reasonable  passageway  was  kept  open  for  the  marchers  until  the  arrival 
of  the  troop  of  cavalrymen.  My  own  observation  was  that  after  their  arrival 
there  was  less  order  than  before.  The  cavalrymen  did  not  seem  used  to  handling 
crowds  and  a  number  of  them  became  angry  and  ready  to  fight. 

I  personally  saw  no  insults  to  any  of  the  marchers  or  those  on  floats.  I  heard, 
of  course,  a  number  of  remarks  made  in  the  crowd,  but  none  of  them  could  be 
termed  of  an  insulting  nature.    The  remarks  that  I  heard  were  made  principally 
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by  women.     My  personal  observations  were  that  the  men  in  the  crowd,  all 
through  the  passage  of  the  parade,  maintained  better  order  than  the  women. 

It  might  be  thought  in  malting  this  statement  that  I  am  opposed  to  woman's 
suffrage  and  that  is  the  animating  cause  of  it  This  is  not  so,  as  I  personally 
see  no  obj^tion  to  women  voting. 

Geo.  R.  Linkins, 
Real  Estate  Agent,  lllJ^  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  March,  1913. 

tSEIAL.]  ROBT.    SROUFE, 

Notary  Public, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  i91S. 
1*0  Ma  J.  Stlvesteb, 

Chief  of  the  District  Police. 

My  Dear  Sib:  With  indignation  I  read  in  to-day*s  Post  the  unjust  charges 
inade  against  you  and  your  police  force  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  session  of  last  evening.  My  family  and  myself  were 
at  a  window  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  NW., 
from  2  p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  During  all  of  this  time  I  saw  your  brave  men  strug- 
gling on  horseback  and  on  foot  to  force  baclc  the  thousands  of  i)eople  who  surged 
toward  the  center  of  the  wide  street.  As  fast  as  they  succeeded  great  masses 
of  humanity  would  again  rush  forward  and  occupy  the  places  vacated.  I  think 
that  your  men  did  everything  possible  and  within  their  power  to  give  to  the 
noble  ladies  in  the  magnificent  procession  fair  and  conspicuous  protection.  To 
drive  baclE  permanently  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  persons  with  a 
comparatively  small  force  is  an  impossibility.  Among  this  vast  host  of  ob- 
servers it  is  probable  that  there  were  some  base  men  who  made  insulting  re- 
marks to  the  marching  women.  But  by  what  method  could  the  iwUce  padlock 
the  mouths  of  such  men? 

I  have  seen  the  great  processions  at  Washington  for  60  years*  On  no  occasion 
have  the  police  forces  confronted  the  diflSculties  they  had  to  face  on  yesterday. 
I  believe,  with  ex-President  William  Howard  Taft,  that  there  is  not  a  better 
governed  large  city  in  the  United  States  than  the  National  Capital.  My  obser- 
vation covers  pastorates  in  prominent  cities  for  a  half  century. 

With  respect,  your  friend, 

S.  V.  Leech. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  March,  1913. 

tsEAL.l  RoBT.  Sboufe,  Notary  Public, 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  5.  19JS. 
M«J.  RiCHABD  Stlvesteb. 

Deab  Majob  :  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  criticism  of  your  management  of 
the  suffragist  parade  is  very  unjust,  I  can  testify  that  from  the  Capitol  to 
Fifteenth  Street  everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  by  the  force  in  hand : 
policemen,  both  mounted  and  on  foot,  special,  and  boy  scouts  and  committee  on 
public  order  fought  as  hard  as  they  could  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  It  was  the 
largest  crowd  I  ever  saw  on  the  Avenue.  From  Sixth  to  Fifteenth  there  was 
a  solid  mass  of  people,  and  all  the  policemen  in  this  city  and  Baltimore  could 
Dot  have  kept  them  back  on  the  sidewalk. 

It  is  one  thing  to  keep  a  crowd  back  when  you  can  begin  in  the  morning  and 
rope  the  streets  off  and  when  the  crowd  does  not  expect  or  attempt  to  get  on 
the  streets,  and  an  entirely  different  thing  to  have  to  begin  a  half  an  hour 
before  the  parade  starts  and  when  the  route  of  parade  for  more  than  half  a 
mile  Is  a  solid  mass  of  people.  The  only  wonder  to  my  mind  is  that  parade 
got  through  at  all.  They  should  thank  you  for  doing  that  and  not  find  fault 
because  they  did  not  have  the  impossible,  a  perfectly  clear  Avenue. 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  Randall  Webb, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  Robt.  Sboufe,  Notary  Public. 
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Maj.  Sylvester.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  I  wish  to  ask  you  just  a  few  questions. 
After  you  got  the  President  elect  to  his  hotel  where  did  you  go? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  went  down  to  the  offices  at  the  White  House, 
my  police  on  East  Executive  Avenue.  Then  I  went  down  to  Execu- 
tive Avenue  where  the  parade  was  coming  into  Fifteenth  Street,  so 
as  to  observe  conditions  at  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  go  down  on  the  Avenue  between 
Fifteenth  Street  and  P^irst  Street? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  came  by  the  shortest  route  from  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  over  to  what  I  thought  the  back  of  the  crowd,  to  get  over  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Had  vou  anv  information  at  that  time  that  there 
was  trouble  down  the  Avenue. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  say  "  down  the  Avenue."  I  mean  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Peace  Monument. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  had  had  no  intimation  of  trouble  at  that  time 
except  I  had  asked  of  one  man  at  the  deiK)t  how  the  parade  was 
getting  on,  and  he  said,  "  The  Avenue  is  just  packed.''  That  was  his 
remark  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  information  at  the  station  that  the 
Cavalry  was  needed  ? 

Maj.  Syl\'estbr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  that  indicate  to  you  that  there  was  a 
serious  situation  on  the  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  indicated  to  me,  as  was  stated  to  me,  that  the 
Avenue  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  the  square  ob- 
served by  my  inspector  under  my  direction — ^he  reported  to  me  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  having  the  parade  get  through,  and 'it 
was  at  that  time  that  I  directed  him  to  have  the  Cavalry  come.  As 
soon  as  I  could  release  the  mounted  men  I  had  had  at  the  Union  Sta- 
tion, taking,  I  think,  three  of  them  to  the  hotel,  the  others  of  the 
command  were  sent  directly  to  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  report  to  the  inspector  in  charge  there — this  mounted  force 
that  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  the  trouble,  if  there  was 
any  trouble,  was  likely  to  occur  from  Fifteenth  Street  on  to  the  place 
of  disbanding  the  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  understood — I  had  no  understanding  in  regard 
to  that.  I  had  no  information  on  that  point.  I  was  most  appre- 
hensive about  the  place  in  front  of  the  Treasury  and  the  disbandmg. 
I  sent  a  large  double  force  from  down  the  lower  end  of  the  Avenue 
with  the  idea  that  when  they  came  to  disband  they  would  find  diffi- 
culties in  going  out  the  streets  and  various  locations  there  in  the  lower 
sections  of  Washington,  where  there  is  something  of  a  hard  element, 
and  I  wanted  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  at  that  end  from 
insult  or  intrusion  on  their  floats  when  they  had  broken  up  and 
turned  to  go  in  their  various  directions. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  down  there  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  When  I  got  there  I  went  over  and  observed  if  the 
mounted  men  were  doing  their  full  duty — to  see  if  there  was  any 
interference  with  the  tableaux  protection,  the  roadway  there — and  I 
found  that  everything  was  in  good  shape. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  most  of  the  mounted  men  stationed  in  that 
part  of  the  parade  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  They  were  divided  between  the  two  ends.  There 
were  three  or  four  at  this  end. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  at  the  other  place? 

Maj.  Syl^-ester.  Eight,  which  went  up  the  Avenue  with  the  close 
of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  on  the  Avenue  at  about  2.30 
o'clock  were  there  indications  there  that  you  would  need  the  mounted 
police  along  there  to  clear  the  way  ? 

Maj.  SYL^^STER.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  provided  a  mounted  force  to  lead 
the  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Seventeen. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  simply  to  lead  the  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  to  clear  the  Avenue  before  the  parade 
started  ? 

Maj.  SYL^'ESTER.  It  was  not  to  do  extra  duty  along  that  line;  no, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  mounted  policemen  better  able  to  clear 
a  way  than  the  foot  policemen  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes.  sir.  In  times  of  great  crowds,  such  as  that 
was,  the  mounted  men  are  of  course — it  is  advisable  to  have  their 
services  in  preference  to  the  foot  men.  They  must  be  trained  men, 
however,  rather  than  inexperienced  men,  because  inexperienced  men 
mounted  on  horses  might  do  great  damage  when  a  parade  ground 
was  filled  on  either  side  bv  women  and  children. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  all  your  mounted  men  experienced 
men? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Not  all  of  the  mounted  men.  We  had  some  tem- 
porarily employed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  them  on  the  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  We  had  those  men  bringing  up  at  the  rear  of  the 
parade,  with  Capt.  MulhalFs  men,  flanking  it  at  the  closing  end  of 
the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  any  time  to  put  quite  a  large 
number  of  these  mounted  men  on  the  Avenue  before  the  parade 
started,  to  clear  it  of  the  crowd? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No.  sir;  I  had  not  the  men  to  do  that.  I  had  not 
the  force  to  do  it. 

The  Chair^ian.  How  many  mounted  men  did  you  take  to  escort 
the  President  elect? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  took  2  to  the  depot  to  clear  the  way  from  the 
depot  around  to  the  circle — Massachusetts  Avenue.  I  took  10  men. 
Those  men  were  relieved  just  as  soon  as  he  got  in,  as  I  stated,  and 
directed  to  proceed  to  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  come  down,  then,  on  the  Avenue  to 
see  what  the  condition  was  after  you  left  the  President  elect? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir:  the  parade  was  moving  up  through  the 
tableaux  when  I  got  there — the  tableaux  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  with  what  feelings  did  you  consider  this 
proposed  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  With  what  feelings? 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  were  you  friendly  to  it  or  not  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  always  been  friendly  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  express  yourself  in  that  way  to  those  who 
talked  with  you  about  it? 

Maj.  Syl\'E8ter.  My  feeling  was  one  somewhat  of  anxiety,  by  rea- 
son of  meeting  with  that  which  I  had  never  experienced  before — two 
parades  following  successively,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  I  had  no 
feeling,  so  far  as  the  matter  is  concerned,  toward  anyone;  my  only 
feeling  being  that  I  must  master  the  situation  in  some  way  or  other 
to  satisfy  everybody  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  recognized  that  this  was  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary parade,  did  you  not  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  I  recognized  it  was  unusual — unusual 
for  Washington,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  And  especially  unusual  in  its  character  and  in  its 
make-up  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  had  no  definite  information.  Tlie  last  inquiry 
I  made  as  to  the  number  of  participants  in  the  parade,  the  informa- 
tion was  given  me  by  the  marshal  to  be  about  2,500. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  tliat? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  was 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  how  long. before  the  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  It  was  within  10  days  before  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  information  prior  to  the  3d  that 
led  you  to  believe  there  would  be  more  in  the  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  information  on  the  subject  as 
to  how  many  would  participate,  excepting  that  early  in  the  period 
of  the  mention  of  the  parade  I  was  told  that  the  management  pro- 
posed to  have  people  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I 
paid  particular  attention  to  all  publications  or  information  which  1 
might  get  casually  on  the  subject.  Finally  I  asked  the  grand  mar- 
shal, in  order  that  I  might  form  some  estimate  myself  of  what  might 
be  needed  by  way  of  support.  I  was  told  there  would  probably  be 
2,500  in  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  statements  in  the  paper  prior  to 
the  parade  that  there  would  probably  be  from  .5,000  to  7,000  in  it? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No;  I  do  not  remember  reading  anything  of  that 
kind.  My  time  was  so  occupied  then  that  I  could  not  read  news- 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  there  would  be  any  special  diffi- 
culties about  protecting  the  parade  ? 

Maj.  Syl\tbster.  I  thought  perhaps  there  would  be  remarks  made 
by  people  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  it.  That  was  the  gravest 
anxiety  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  realized  that  coming  just  prior  to  Inau- 
guration Day  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  protect  the  parade 
than  it  would  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  of  course  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  It  would  make  it  more  difficult  all  around,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  mean  a  continuous  protection,  as  it  were, 
from  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  until  the  afternoon  of  the  -Ith,  you 
might  say,  in  keeping  back  the  crowd  as  it  ended  and  the  crowd  that 
followed  and  the  crowd  that  was  to  follow — taking  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  had  a  much  larger  crowd  than 
ordinarily  ? 
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Maj.  Sylvesteb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  a  different  sort  of  a  crowd  than 
on  ordinary  occasions? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  lots  of  people  in  without  any  spe- 
cial object  in  Anew,  and  lots  of  idle  militiamen  coming  in  preparing 
for  the  parade,  and  a  great  many  people  would  look  upon  a  parade 
of  this  kind  as  a  matter  of  curiosity? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  a  peculiar  character? 

Maj.  Syl\*ester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  be  attracted  to  the  line  of  march 
in  that  way.     You  recognized  that  situation? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  recognized  the  situation  that  there  would  be  a 
great  crowd  of  curious  people — those  who  would  be  in  Washington  at 
that  time,  those  that  might  be  coming  in.  I  recognized  the  fact  that 
we  have  never  in  all  our  years  of  experience,  after  roping  and  having 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  cleared,  had  any  difficulties  with  the  populace. 
They  had  always  readily  acceded  to  our  requests  in  that  particular 
and  given  us  a  parade  groimd  as  clear  as  the  conditions  so  far  as  per- 
sons present  and  numbers  are  concerned  as  possible.  We  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  aside,  perhaps,  from  the  embarrassing  remarks, 
that  the  crowd  coming  in  would  respect  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton, and  would  come  here  prepared  to  act  as  it  would  on  Inaugura- 
tion Day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  call  your  captains  or  police  officers  to- 
gether prior  to  the  parade  and  talk  the  situation  over  with  them? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  we  talked  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  you  did  in  that  respect. 

Maj.  Syl\'E8ter.  As  near  as  I  can  recall  it,  we  talked  (I  am  speak- 
ing approximately  now)  over  the  matter  of  the  parade  coming  before 
the  4th  of  March,  and  the  great  task  we  would  have,  that  we  had  it 
to  meet,  had  it  to  protect,  and  we  must  do  the  best  that  we  possibly 
could  to  afford  every  possible  protection. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  have  that  meeting? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Out  captains  meet  every  Wednesday  at  headquar- 
ters. We  had  no  special  meeting,  but  we  had  talked  that  matter 
over,  I  remember,  either  the  Wednesday  immediately  before  or  the 
second  Wednesday  preceding  the  day  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  did  not  call  them  together 
for  the  special  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of 
special  efforts  to  take  care  of  this  parade  on  that  occasion? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  did  not  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  captains  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
your  force,  whether  captains  or  ordinary  members  of  the  force,  with 
reference  to  this  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  As  to  their  sentiments? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Syl\-ester.  No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  expressions  that  indicated 
their  sentiments^ 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No;  I  believe  my  men  are  all  conscientious  men 
with  regard  to  performing  tlieir  duty,  as  to  a  matter  of  the  public 
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interest,  and  I  never  heard  my  men  talking  disparagingly  of  any  work 
they  would  have  to  do  in  connection  with  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  really  asking  that.  The  testimony  here 
would  indicate  that  in  some  parts  of  this  parade  the  policemen  forgot 
what  their  duty  was  and  what  their  position  was,  and  seemed  to  en- 
courage the  crowd  to  get  as  close  to  the  parade  as  possible,  and 
encouraged  them  in  their  slighting  remarks.  I  do  not  say  whether 
or  not  that  is  a  fact.  I  say  the  testimony  indicates  that.  In  other 
words,  that  the  policeman  forgot  he  was  a  policeman,  and  simply  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  as  an  individual,  as  a  man.  What  I  wanted 
to  get  at  was  whether  or  not  you  had  heard  any  expressions  on  the 
part  of  your  police  force  indicating  their  personal  views  with  refer- 
ence to  what  this  parade  represented. 

Maj.  Sylvestek.  No,  sir;  no  such  information  would  come  to  me 
unless  from  my  captains  or  my  officers  who  associate  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  oi  your  captains  express  their  views? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  expressed  to  any  of  your  police  force 
your  personal  views  or  feelings  with  reference  to  what  was  repre-.- 
sented  in  this  parade  ? 

Maj.  SyI/Vester.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Had  any  of  your  officers  or  men  any  right  or  rea- 
son to  expect  that  you  would  approve  such  conduct  as  has  been  set 
out  by  the  testimony  here? 

Maj.  Sylx^ester.  None  whatever,  and  I  think  they  all  realize  that. 
They  stated  in  their  reports  emphatically  that  they  received  their 
orders  and  did  the  best  they  could  to  carry  them  out.  I  must  accept 
those  reports  until  I  find  different,  as  I  have  found  different  in  some 
respects,  and  charges  are  now  being  investigated.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter that  can  be  proceeded  with,  as  I  have  stated,  according  to  law, 
as  provided  by  law.  The  department  machinery  is  now  in  motion 
looking  to  that  end,  and  if  any  man  should  ever  intimate  or  state  that 
such  recognition  would  be  given  by  any  of  the  men  at  headquarters 
it  would  be  false. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  in  some  of  the  testimony 
here,  Major,  that  the  police  would  not  have  acted  as  they  did,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony — their  apparent  neglect  of  the  parade — ^unless 
they  felt  that  such  action  would  be  sanctioned  by  those  in  higher 
authority. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes;  I  have  read  of  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  for  any  such  suggestion  as 
that? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  There  is  no  reason  I  can  ascribe  for  it,  not  on  any 
information  I  have  received  or  anything  I  have  learned  at  my  official 
headquarters  or  elsewhere. 

The  Chamman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  you  have  said  any- 
thing or  done  anything  that  would  warrant  any  such  belief  as  that 
by  the  officers  lower  down? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No;  our  talks  were  always  serious  when  we 
would  meet. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  your  idea  with  reference  to  what  might 
happen  in  connection  with  that  parade  and  your  thought  that  trouble 
might  occur  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  parade  some- 
where else,  did  it  occur  to  you  after  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  parade 
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on  the  Avenue,  to  call  your  men  together  specially  and  give  them  spe- 
cial instructions  with  reference  to  their  conduct  in  connection  with 
that  parade. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  they  should  put  forth  special  efforts 
to  protect  the  parade. 

Maj.  SYI.VE8TER.  I  think  our  men  realized — ^the  officers,  in  conver- 
sations we  had  had — ^I  believe  they  all  realized  they  had  a  big  task  on 
hand,  and  they  went  at  it,  so  far  as  their  expressions  to  me  were  con- 
cerned— so  far  as  their  attitude  was  concerned — ^with  all  seriousness. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  it  was  necessary  for 
you  to  call  a  special  meeting  and  take  special  efforts  to  get  them  to 
realize  what  their  responsibilities  must  be  in  connection  with  that 
parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Not  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers;  no, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  along  about  4.30 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  large  platoon  of  mounted  men — 50  or 
JOG — down  here  at  Maryland  Avenue  drilling  or  parading.  Do  you 
know  apything  about  that? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  50  or  100  policemen  there  at  that  time  in  the  afternoon,  whether 
mounted  or  on  foot  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  They  could  not  have  been  there,  sir.  That  would 
have  been  a  physical  imposibility. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  the  day  of  this  parade? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Syl\'estbr.  Because  we  had  not  the  force. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  because  vou  had  not  that  manv  mounted 
men  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Was  there  any  reason  why  50  or  100  foot  police- 
men should  be  drilling  or  parading  down  here  on  Maryland  Avenue 
about  4.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  that  day? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Was  this  after  the  parade  had  gone  up  the  Ave- 
nue ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  about  4.30,  it  is  suggested. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Those  men  may  have  been  formed  there  to  be 
taken  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  to  protect  the  dismissal  of 
the  parade.  There  may  have  been  some  footmen  formed  there  in 
that  way.  The  captain  in  charge  there  was  directed  under  the  orders 
to  take  his  command  after  the  parade  had  passed  from  the  neighbor- 
hood down  here  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  in  the  nei^hbor- 
liood  of  Seventeenth  Street,  Continental  Hall,  to  give  protection  to 
tlie.  dismissal. 

The  Chairman.  What  reserve  forces  did  you  have  on  that  after- 
ncf  )n  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  presented  that  on  Saturday.  Covering  the 
entire  District  of  Columbia,  aside  from  the  parade,  the  total  avail- 
i\h\e  force  was  204  specials,  2  motorcycle  men,  45  bicycle  men,  and 
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43  uniformed  men,  with  8  foot  sergeants,  11  lieutenants,  2  foot  cap- 
tains, and  2  inspectors.  That  comprised  the  whole  police  force,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  aside 

Senator  Dillingham.  Aside  from  what? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Aside  from  all  others  that  were  employed  in  the 
parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  this  force  doing  on  that  day? 

Maj.  Sylvbster.  A  portion  of  them  were  to  go  on  at  4  o'clock  that 
dar. 

l^he  Chairman.  Where? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Throughout  the  entire  District  of  Columbia,  scat- 
tered throughout. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  specially  interested  in  whatever  reserve 
force  jou  may  have  had  here  in  the  city. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  We  had  the  bicycle  men  who  were  moving  about 
throughout  the  various  districts  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  There  were  45  of  them,  if  they  were  all  on  duty 
at  one  time,  but  the  men  who  went  on  duty  at  12  o'clock  midni^t  of 
the  2d  came  off  duty  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock.  Of  that  number, 
I  doubt  if  we  had  any  reserve  force  in  the  station  house  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  this:  While  this  parade  was 
actually  taking  place  was  there  any  force  here  in  the  city  which 
could  have  been  used  that  was  not  used ;  and  if  so^  about  how  many  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  We  might  have  Mthered  together  20  or  30  uni- 
formed men  more  than  we  had.  We  might  have  gotten  togjether 
perhaps  50  or  60  of  these  special  officers,  these  men  in  citizens' 
clothes.  That  is  about  the  only  available  force  we  would  have  been 
able  in  my  opinion  to  have  gotten  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated — I  do  not  remember  now — ^but 
how  many  men  did  you  take  with  you  down  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  President  elect? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Ten  mounted  men,  40  of  these  special  officers,  and 
40  of  the  uniformed  men. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  of  that  force  go  with  you  down  to  the 
hotel  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  with  the  force  when  the  President 
elect  came  in? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  mounted  men  were  directed  to  proceed  to 
Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  to  assist  Capt.  Doyle. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  this  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  mounted  men  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes.  The  40  men  were  distributed  to  details  they 
had.  What  they  were  I.  could  not  say  at  this  tyne  without  further 
consulting  the  records.    I  can  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  connection  with  the  parade,  or  do  you 
know? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  10  men? 

The  Chairman.  The  40. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Those  men  were  at  the  depot  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  to  keep  the  crowd  back  there. 
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The  Chairman.  What  became  of  them  when  the  President  elect 
went  on  to  his  hotel  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  say  I  will  have  to  give  yon  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  thev  were  sent  there 
or  not?  '  -^ 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  sent  there  or 
not.    I  could  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  that  up.  Major.  Some 
question  has  been  made  with  reference  to  it. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Then  it  became  necessary  to  detain  a  detail  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  for  the  protection  of  the  President  elect's  party  that 
afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  you  kept  there? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  original  order  was  for  20  men,  which  was 
relieved  for  a  few  hours — an  hour,  I  think.  A  portion  of  them  was 
relieved,  but  they  were  still  maintained  until  the  President  elect  had 
made  his  movements  that  evening  and  returned  to  the  hotel  finally 
before  midnight. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  suggested  to' 
some  one  representing  the  suffragists  that  a  resolution  should  be 
passed  by  Congress  permitting  the  shutting  off  of  cars  from  the 
Avenue.    Do  you  remember  to  whom  you  maae  that  suggestion  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  spoke  to  several  of  their  representatives  who 
called.  I  do  not  recall  the  names.  I  said  it  should  be  done,  and  I 
hoped  they  would  aid  in  an  effort  of  that  kind.  Not  anticipating 
anything  of  this  kind  at  that  time,  of  course,  I  made  no  notes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  autos  were  on  duty  in  connection  with 
this  parade? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Eleven,  I  think.    Eleven  and  a  patrol  wagon. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  to  do? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  They  were  to  divide  into  two  sections  to  protect 
the  sides  of  the  parade  going  up  the  Avenue,  and  to  open  the  way,  if 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  11  went  clear  through  the  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  the  men  who  were  connected 
with  those  automobiles  to  make  their  statements  with  reference  to 
their  actions. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Major,  referring  again  to  remarks  which 
were  made  by  members  of  the  crowd  to  those  in  the  procession,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  known  of  a  political 
parade  of  men  where  the  same  tHing  did  not  occur  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  probably  heard  the  same  thing  so  far 
as  mv  experience  goes  with  men  in  politics,  although  that  has  been 
very  limited. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Where  the 
parade  is  political — ^that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the 
people  of  the  city  or  the  Nation  the  importance  of  the  movement 
which  it  represents — does  it  not  invariably,  whether  it  is  made  up  of 
men  or  women,  call  out  remarks  from  the  audience  as  it  passes  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  where  it  did  not? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No;  I  have  not. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  claims  it  could 
have  been  prevented.  I  understand  that  the  real  complaint  is  that 
the  crowd  came  in.  I  was  thinking  of  that,  whether  it  was  a  matter 
that  could  have  been  prevented  in  any  way.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
your  experience  had  been. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  always  observed  in  the  process  of  political 
processions  or  parades,  or  even  when  speech  makmg  has  been  going 
on,  there  have  been  interruptions  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  other  question.  Major.  Did  you  have 
any  relations  with  the  Boy  Scouts  on  this  occasion  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Mr.  Martin,  the  head  scout  master,  and  I  talked 
about  the  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  occur? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Sometime  prior  to  the  parade.  I  had  informa- 
tion from  a  friend  in  Georgetown  that  there  had  been  a  number  of 
rodents  collected  to  be  thrown  loose  on  the  public  about  that  time. 
I  had  requested  the  chief  scout  master  to  have  the  Boys  Scouts  dis- 
tributed out  in  the  crowd  for  a  distance  back  to  where  I  was  in- 
formed they  would  probably  bring  these  creatures. 

Senator  Fomerene.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — mice  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Hats.  I  had  requested  him  to  have  the  Boy 
Scouts  to  the  number,  I  think,  of  200  distributed  through  this  crowd 
to  make  observations  along  that  line,  embracing  a  square  or  two  of 
territoiT  in  the  crowded  section,  where  it  was  liable  to  be  done,  and 
where  1  was  informed  it  would  take  place.  The  other  members, 
I  think  150  or  200,  I  had  Mr.  Martin  detail  at  the  lower  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  along  the  line  of  parade,  thinking  that  the 
presence  of  these  active  young  men  would  have  a  good  moral  effect 
on  the  people  in  the  crowding  back  when  it  came  to  pushing  them 
back  toward  the  curb  line  of  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  keep- 
ing the  crowd  back? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  permitted  to  use  their  staves? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  embargo  placed  on  their 
staves  at  all,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  used  their  staves  in  forming 
a  prolongation  of  protection. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  embargo  placed  on  that  at  any 
time! 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  special  instructions  along  that 
line? 

Maj.  SYL^•ESTER.  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Martin  a  communication  on 
the  subject  as  to  the  use  of  these  young  men,  and  I  think  I  sent  them 
a  copy  of  the  regulations  for  the  day :  also  directing  them  where  to 
report  and  to  whom  to  report. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  us  a  copy  of  that  report,  can  you? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  so.    Who  is  Mr.  Martin  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  He  is  the  chief  scout  master.  I  believe — the  scout 
commissioner. 
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Commissioner  Johnston.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  play- 
grounds. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Major,  on  the  4th  day  of  March  the  crowd 
was  much  larger  than  it  was  on  the  3d,  was  it  not? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Your  force  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the 
4th  was  367  and  on  the  3d  it  was  575.  There  was  no  complaint  of  any 
material  disorder  on  the  4th5  was  there? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  had  several  complaints  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  police  at  congested  points,  but  they  were  not  as  numerous 

Senator  Pomerene.  Rather  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  on 
the  3d  ? 

Maj.  Syx.\'ester.  Yes,  sir;  as  compared  with  that  on  the  3d. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  on  the  4th 
there  was  a  larger  crowd  and  a  less  police  force  than  there  was  on  the 
3d  and  less  disorder  on  the  4th  than  there  was  on  the  3d  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  In  the  first  place,  the  line  of  march  on  the  4th 
was  from  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  down  B 
Street  to  First  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to  Seventeenth 
Street,  extended  to  Twenty-second  Street,  with  the  buildings  and 
stands  for  accommodation.  I  understand  the  stands  accommodated 
56,000  people.  The  people  who  were  in  the  parade  on  the  4th  and 
who  were  idle  on  the  3d  of  March  were  among  the  sight-seers  on 
the  3d  of  March.  Others  who  were  loose  from  the  civic  organizations 
were  in  the  parade,  absorbed  by  it,  on  the  4th.  The  stands  were  all 
packed  to  their  full  capacity  and  all  windows  and  buildings  and  roofs 
•of  buildings  as  far  as  Twenty-second  Street — ^^Vashington  Circle.  I 
did  not  include,  however,  the  great  mass  and  aggregation  of  people 
on  the  east  front  of  the  CapitoL  which  relieved  the  situation  of  many 
thousands. 

Senator  Dillingham.  On  the  4th  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  On  the  4th.  On  the  3d  of  March  the  sight-seeing 
public  congregated  between  First  Street  at  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  Fifteenth  Street — virtually  within  15  squares.  Tlie 
stands  were  not  all  fully  occupied.  There  was  not  that  relief  that 
was  found  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  on  the  4th.  The  people  who 
were  to  participate  in  the  inaugural  parade  were  large  in  evid^ice 
among  the  spectators,  aside  from  the  local  populace  which  brouffht 
out  the  women  and  children  largely  through  the  advertisements  that 
this  was  to  be  a  grand  spectacular  show,  at  least  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Treasury,  in  the  open. 

The  people  of  this  community  are  educated  to  inaugural  parades. 
There  is  the  presence  in  the  inaugural  parade  of  an  armed  force  of 
men,  all  of  which  are  elements  that  go  toward  protection,  if  neces- 
sary— at  least  the  moral  effects. 

I  have  heard  it  stated,  told  me  by  numerous  persons,  that  the 
women  and  children  who  crowded  out  on  the  sidewalk  on  the  3d  day 
of  March,  where  they  were  fully  crowded  with  people,  did  so  out  of 
curiosity  to  get  to  what  they  thought,  and  what  had  been  announced 
to  them  as  a  great  spectacular  show;  that  they  wanted  to  get  close 
to  the  parade  to  see  it.  I  observed,  myself,  a  great  many  small  chil- 
dren and  women  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  were  out  beyond  the 
lines,  and  it  would  have  been  cruel  and  would  have  precipitated  a 
calamity  in  some  places  I  saw  if  the  men  had  been  iiarsh  toward 
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them,  men  untrained  to  the  use  of  horses,  or  something  like  that, 
in  trying  to  force  them  into  a  space  which  did  not  exist. 

I  believe  those  are  the  principal  reasons,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  stated  that  the  populace  here,  the  people  who  come  here,  are 
educated  to  the  fact  that  the  4th  of  March  is  the  inaugural  day,  and 
the  formality  observed  on  the  day.  The  law  for  the  day  was  broader 
than  it  was  for  the  3d,  giving  entire  control  of  the  parade  ground 
from  early  morning.  The  street  cars  were  kept  oflf,  and^the  police  had 
possession  of  the  parade  ground,  which  was  roped  off.  Even  the 
Government  mail  operations  were,  in  a  measure,  limited  by  those 
having  charge  of  them,  not  through  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  but  through  education  along  those  lines.  Had  the  police 
been  given  charge  oi  the  ground  of  parade  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  crowd  had  gotten  inside  of  the  ropes  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  the  traffic  all  excluded,  in  my  opinion  the  conditions 
would  have  been  far  different  than  they  were. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  there  a  larger  crowd  out  on  the  street  on 
the  4th  than  there  was  on  the  3d  ?  I  mean  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
now. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  think  there  was  a  larger  crowd  out  all  along, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  was  as  ffreat  a  crowd  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  from  all  I  can  learn,  on  the  4th,  as  there  was  on  the  3d, 
the  same  distance  from  First  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  A  moment  ago  you  spoke  of  the  women  and 
children  that  had  crowded  all  along  the  line  of  march,  and  in  your 
judgment  it  would  have  been  cruel  and  harsh  at  certain  places  to 
have  tried  to  force  them  back  with  the  Cavalry,  etc.  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  There  were  some  points  where  I  saw  in  front  of 
the  lines,  outside  of  the  lines,  one  or  two  cases  where  the  women  had 
little  low  baby  carriages  with  babies  in  them. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is 
this :  As  I  have  understood  from  the  testimony  heretofore  there  was 
an  open  space  between  the  street  car  lines  and  the  curb  lines  which 
was  not  in  fact  occupied  by  the  crowd.  If  that  be  so,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  difficult  to  have  forced  the  crowd  back  from  the  line  of 
march,  would  it? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  part  of  the  matter  that  is  now 
under  investigation  by  the  department.  We  have  taken  up  that 
subject.  If  there  was  room  for  these  people  to  be  placed  back  to 
the  curb,  if  there  was  an  open  space  behind,  the  orders  should  have 
been  complied  with. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When  you  started  for  the  depot  to  receive  the 
President  elect,  you  stated  that  you  noticed  that  the  people  had 
crowded  in  on  to  the  Avenue  next  the  line  of  march.  Did  not  it 
occur  to  you  at  that  time  that  the  cavalry  could  be  called  to  aid  the 
police  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  the  people  were  moving  down  the  Ave- 
nue ;  walking  down  the  Avenue  at  the  time  that  I  left. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Toward  the  point  where  the  parade  was  to 
begin? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  down  in  that  direction.  People  out- 
side  of  the  sidewalks  at  that  time  were  moving — looking  for  position. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  the  evening  when  these  captains  came  into 
headquarters,  did  they  seek  to  give  to  you,  or  did  any  of  them  seek  to 
give  to  you  any  causes  which,  m  their  judgment,  led  to  this  disorder? 
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Maj.  Sylvester.  The  captains  did  not  report  to  me  that  evening. 
They  were  called  upon  for  reports  the  next  day — for  reports  in  writ- 
ing, or  to  have  their  reports  sent  in  writing.  These  are  the  two 
sets  of  reports  which  I  have  submitted. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  they  do  not  seem  as  a  rule — there  are  cer- 
tain exceptions,  understand — either  to  state  the  fact  that  there  was 
disorder,  or  if  they  do  state  the  fact  that  there  was  disorder,  they 
do  not  seem  to  state  what,  in  their  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  tiiat 
disorder. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  the  discrepancy,  Senator,  which  remains 
open  for  the  department's  investigation;  the  difference  between  what 
we  are  learning  through  complaints  and  the  answer  as  given  to  us  as 
to  the  situation. 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  is  a  little  significant,  is  it  not,  that  on  the 
material  parts,  which  the  public  generally  are  interested  in,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  report  in  detail  as  it  should  be  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  should  be  covered.  That  remains  for  in- 
quiry. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When  you  speak  of  special  police,  I  take  it  you 
mean  that  same  class  of  officers  that  are  referred  to  here  on  the  first 
day  as  plain-clothes  men? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Well,  the  ordinary  citizen  employed  for  the  police 
force. 

Senator  Pomerene.  For  temporary  service,  without  uniform? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes;   without  uniform. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  have  the  same  special  officers  on  the 
4th  that  you  had  on  the  3d  ? 

Maj.  SylvesI^r.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  you  were  to  distribute  the  575  officers  along 
the  Avenue  equidistant  the  one  from  the  other,  can  you  tell  us  how 
far  apart  they  would  be? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  The  500? 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  said  there  were  575. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  How  far  apart  they  would  be  equidistant? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes;  from  one  officer  to  the  next. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  not  calculated  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  wanted  to  get  that  in  mind. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  can  give  you  a  statement  on  that,  if  you  desire- 
I  can  figure  it  out. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  wish  you  would.  I  assume  they  were  di- 
vided about  equally  on  the  two  sides  of  the  street  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  was  the  direction  under  the  order,  that  they 
were  to  perform  that  way. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  far  as  you  yourself  observed  or  have 
learned,  there  was  not  anything  of  a  malicious  character  in  the  crowd 
of  visitors  along  the  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  so  far  as  you  are  now  able  to  determine, 
there  was  not  any  reason  why  this  police  force  which  you  had  dis- 
tributed there  could  not  have  controlled  that  crowd  and  kept  it  back 
from  the  line  of  march  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  there  are  reasons  to  be  explained  why  the 
order  issued  was  not  carried  into  effect  generally  along  the  line  of 
march. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  say  there  are  reasons  there,  discrepancies  there 
to  be  explained  why  the  general  order  was  not  carried  out  fully. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  not  in  j^our  own  mind  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Which  you  can  give  to  the  committee  as  to 
why  the  orders  were  not  carried  out? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  I  understood  j^our  statement  the  other  day, 
^■ou  had  misgivings  prior  to  the  day  of  march  to  the  effect  that  there 
might  be  some  disorder,  or  if  not  disorder,  that  you  could  not  control 
the  crowd  as  you  would  like  to. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  control,  but  to  have 
the  crowd  handled  and  the  parade  pass  off  as  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
We  have  always  taken  great  pride  m  having  everything  of  that  kind 
in  Washington  conducted  in  a  clean,  wholesome  manner,  and  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  the  same  thing  happen  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  feel  that  at  anytime  prior  to  noon 
c»n  the  3d  of  March  that  there  would  be  any  occasion  for  calling  for 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  troops  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  if  you  had  thought  that  there  would  be 
any  necessity  for  those  troops,  would  you  have  made  arrangements 
for  them  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  If  we  had  thought  that  we  would  have  to  have 
them,  we  surely  would  have  taken  the  matter  up. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  you  understood,  dia  you,  that  there  would 
have  been  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  furnish 
these  troops  if  they  were  needed! 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  understood  that  there  would  be  no  hesitancgr  to 
furnish  a  company  of  Cavalry  if  the  matters  were  so  serious  as  to 
require  them. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  vou  had  no  intimation  that  the  condition 
was  such  that  they  would  be  required  until  you  received  that  tele- 
phone message  about  which  you  testified  the  other  day  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  After  you  had  escorted  the  President  elect  to 
his  hotel,  you  stated  you  were  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Fifteenth  Street, 
-as  I  understood  you. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Executive  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Fifteenth  Street  and  Executive  Avenue?  Tell 
us  why  you  went  to  that  particular  point  rather  than  down  along  the 
line. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  went  to  that  particular  point  because  it  was 
more  easy  of  access.  The  Shoreham  Hotel  is  at  Fifteenth  Street  and 
H  Street,  in  direct  line  up  Fifteenth  Street.  I  went  over  the  nearest 
way,  as  I  believed,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  parade  as  it  was  moving, 
and  conditions  at  the  tableau,  and  the  conditions  at  the  dismissing 
point.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  I  believed  th6  dismissal  point — I  was 
more  apprehensive  about  that  than  any  other  part  of  the  parade. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Why? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Because  of  the  really  open  part  of  country  up 
there,  because  of  its  being  a  lower  part  of  the  town,  because  without 
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sufficient  protection  at  the  dismissal  point  these  ladies  would  be 
largely  lost,  throwing  them  out  beyond  the  White  House,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  I  believed  if  there  was  any  intrusion,  or 
rather  any  trouble — annoyances,  rather — they  would  be  found  along 
in  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  mean,  then,  as  a  matter  of  experience 
as  an  officer,  that  there  is  more  likelihood  of  difficulty  at  the  dispers- 
ing point  than  at  any  other  point  along  the  line  of  march  ? 

Afoj.  Sylvester.  At  the  point  of  formation  and  at  the  point  of 
dismissal. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When  you  arrived  at  Executive  Avenue  did 
you  remain  there,  or  did  you  go  down  the  line  of  march  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir:  I  did  not  go  down  along  the  line  of 
march. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Had  the  head  of  the  parade  line  reached  Fif- 
teenth Street  at  the  time  you  arrived  on  Executive  Avenue? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  marching  around  south  of  the 
White  House  and  moving  along  in  good,  rapid  order.  Everything 
was  running  smoothly,  apparently. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Major,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  some 
of  the  photographs  which  have  been  published — ^the  commercial  pho- 
tographs— show  that  police  officers  and  women  were  sitting  in  front 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Building  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd  watch- 
ing the  parade.    Do  you  know  anything  about  such  a  thing  as  that? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  would  that  have  been  proper  in  any 
sense  for  the  police  to  be  back  there  at  time? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Very  improper. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  all. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  There  are  other  policemen  aside  from  our  own. 
Senator,  I  might  state  in  this  connection.  We  have  the  park  police, 
and  we  have  the  building  watchmen,  who  were  uniformed  somewhat 
similar. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  might  have  been  them. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes;  we  are  very  often  charged  with  the  sins  of 
others  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  wish  to  ask  two  or  three  further  questions. 
Your  attention  was  directed  to  them,  but  I  want  to  be  as  specific  as 
possible,  in  view  of  certain  charges  that  have  been  made.  Did  you, 
or  to  your  knowledge  did  any  of  the  officers  about  the  headquarters, 
by  any  insinuation  or  inuendo  of  any  kind  give  any  encouragement 
to  what  seemed  to  be  the  lax  discipline  of  the  officers  along  the  line 
of  march? 

Maj.  Syl\'ester.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  heard  of  any  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  have  heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a  meeting 
this  afternoon  on  account  of  other  meetings  that  the  members  have 
to  attend.    We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  March  11,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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TUESDAY,  MABCH  11,  1813. 

subcqmmitt^  of  thi} 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coluheia, 

Unitbd  States  Senate, 

Washmgton^  D.  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman)  and  Dillingham. 

The  CHAntMAN.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Maj.  Sylves* 
ter,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  before  we  begin  with  the  other  wit- 
nesses. I  have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  AUender,  stating  she  understands 
you  testified  the  other  day  that  she  had  thanked  you  for  your  conduct 
Tnth  reference  to  this  parade,  suggesting  that  must  be  a  mistake. 

Mai.  Sylvester.  Mrs.  AUender  was  proceeding  along  the  curb  near 
the  Peace  Monument  as  we  were  in  the  automobile  working  the 
crowd. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  day? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  before  the  parade  had  started,  was 
it  not  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  was  before  it  had  started,  when  we  were  mov- 
ing along  there  trying  to  set  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not,  then,  intend  to  convey  the  impression 
that  after  the  parade  she  had  thanked  vou  for  what  you  had  done  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir.  She  said  she  was  sure  I  was  anxious  and 
active  in  that  locality,  as  could  be  seen. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  Mr.  Droop,  as  he  is  very  anxious  to 
get  away.  • 

TESTIMQinr  OF  ME.  EBWABS  H.  BBOOP,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  state  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Droop.  Edward  tt.  Droop. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  Droop.  I  am  a  merchant,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington  City? 
Mr.  Droop.  Yes,  sir;  Washington  City. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  in  reference  to 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Droop.  I  was  called  here  to  make  a  statement.    I  shall  be  very 

flad  to  tell  you  what  I  know  from  my  connection  with  the  parade. 
was  a  member  of  the  public  order  committee,  chosen  from  among 
the  civilians  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  here  during  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  and  on  Saturday  a  week  ago  I  received  a  telephone  mes- 
sage asking  me  to  report  at  Maj.  Sylvester's  office  at  1  o'clock  on 
Monday.  I  went  there  promptly  at  the  hour  and  met  probably  25 
or  30  other  civilians,  and  in  company  with  them,  headed  by  Maj. 
Sylvester,  with  12  automobiles,  we  passed  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
about  1.30  o'clock.  Each  one  of  those  automobiles  bore  a  police  ban- 
ner, and  1  remarked  to  the  gentleman  who  was  driving  me  that  the 
major  was  cutting  it  out  to-dav — meaning  by  that  that  we  were  going 
along  at  a  considerable  speed  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  which 
shows  that  at  that  hour  tnere  were  no  very  great  crowds  to  hinder 
our  progress. 
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The  Chairman.  This  was  about  1.30  o'clock,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Droop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Maj.  Sylvester  in  the  party? 

Mr.  Droop.  Maj.  Sylvester  was  in  the  party;  yes,  sir.  We  assem- 
bled at  his  office  at  1  o'clock.  It  may  have  been  10  or  15  minutes 
earlier,  but  I  judge  that  was  about  the  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  begin  on  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Droop.  We  got  into  our  automobiles  at  the  District  Building 
and  passed  up  E  Street  and  came  up  Fifteenth  Street  and  turned  at 
the  corner  right- by  the  Treasury  into  the  Avenue  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Droop.  We  went  all  the  way  down,  sir,  to  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment. Maj.  Sylvester  made  two  stops,  as  I  remember,  on  the  way — 
spoke  to  several  men.  I  did  not  see  who  it  was  he  spoke  to,  but  arter 
we  got  to  the  Peace  Monument  we  lined  up  on  the  curb  south  of  First 
Street  and  there  I  heard  the  major  give  it  to  a  private  officer.  This 
officer  was  not  one  of  the  regular  men.  Maj.  Sylvester  asked  him  if 
he  was  a  private  officer — a  special  police  officer — ^and  he  said  "yes." 
Maj.  Sylvester  said,  "  If  you  do  not  get  back  here  and  attend  to  your 
duty  I  will  take  that  badge  off  of  you." 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  man  doing? 

Mr.  Droop.  He  was  not  attending  to  his  duty,  sir,  in  keeping  the 
crowds  back  on  the  pavement  at  that  point  where  the  mobilization 
was  taking  place. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  he  neglecting  his  duty  ? 

Mr.  Droop.  He  was  standing  out  in  the  street  simply  looking  at 
the  assembling  of  the  floats,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  talking  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Droop.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  mingling  with  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Droop.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  making  any  effort  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple back  at  that  point.  From  there  we  got  back  into  our  automobiles 
and  proceeded  down  First  Street,  up  B  Street,  and  into  New  Jersey 
Avenue  directly  east  of  the  House  Office  Building.  Another  stop  was 
made  there.  I  got  out  of  my  automobile  at  that  time,  as  I  thought 
perhaps  I  might  be  stationed  up  there.  I  heard  the  major  again 
address  a  colored  special  policeman,  telling  him  to  take  his  hands  out 
of  his  pockets  and  get  out  of  the  middle  of  the  street ;  to  get  back 
on  there  and  patrol  his  beat  and  do  what  was  right — ^whatever  that 
may  mean.  There  was  no  occasion  for  our  automobiles  to  stop  there 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  we  turned  down  New  Jersey  Avenue,  down 
into  C  Street,  and  came  up  South  Capitol  Street,  down  into  B  Street 
again  and  around  First  Street,  and  after  we  had  passed  the  Gar- 
field Monument  we  were  drawn  up  along  the  curbing  on  the  east  side 
of  B  Street.  It  was  there  the  major  called  about  eight  of  us  to  him 
and  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  come  with  me.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Capt.  Williams,  who  has  charge  at  this  end  of  the  parade."  He  said- 
**  Captain,  these  gentlemen  are  here  to  assist  you  in  preserving  order." 
The  major  and  the  captain  had  a  few  words  after  that  and 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  hear  the  conversation  between  them, 

did  you?  ^ 

Mr.  Droop.  I  did  not  hear  the  conversation,  but  I  know  he  left  di- 
rectly after  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  Maj.  Sylvester  left  directly  after  that? 
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Mr.  Droop.  Yes,  sir;  he  left  directly  after  that,  telling  us  to  take 
four  of  the  automobiles  and  park  them'  around  the  Garfield  Circle 
there.  Then:  Capt.  Williams  called  us  up  and  gave  us  special  in- 
structions, asking  us  and  the  regular  men  there  to  keep  the  crowds 
over  as  far  as  the  sidewalks;  not  to  let  them  come  into  that  circle, 
because  the  ladies  were  mobilizing  there  and  the  big  floats  would 
come  in  there.  As  far  as  I  know  and  could  see — and  I  did  see  the 
officers  there,  sir — they  did  do  their  duties  spendidly.  I  went  to 
Capt.  Williams  shortly  after  I  had  b^n  stationed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  circle  and  told  nim  I  was  on  the  reception  committee  to  greet 
the  President  elect,  and  asked  him  if  I  might  be  excused  at  5  min- 
utes after  3  o'clock.  He  granted  that.  I  left  at  5  minutes  after 
S  o'clock  and  walked  through  the  Capitol  Grounds  out  to  the  Union 
Station.  In  the  meantime  there  were,  I  should  say,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  flocking  down  toward  the  Avenue.  When  I  got 
to  the  Union  Station  there  was  quite  a  crowd  assembled  there  and 
I  saw  quite  a  number  of  mount^  oflScers  and  officers  afoot,  and  I 
also  saw  the  major.  I  went  in  and  joined  our  reception  committee, 
and  after  the  President  elect  came  out  of  the  station  I  think  the 
major  helped  him  into  his  machine.    The  major  went  into  his  car. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  so  back  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  Droop.  I  did  not  go  oack  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  sir.  I 
want  to  tell  you  the  entire  progress  of  the  affair.  Then  I  went  to 
Fourteenth  and  G  Streets,  and  irom  there  I  worked  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Fourteenth  Street  was  so  crowded  I  could  barely 
get  through  there — ^it  was  so  crowded  with  automobiles  and  with 
people.  I  got  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  directly  in  front  of 
the  cafe  entrance  to  the  Willard  Hotel  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
there  I  did  what  I  personally  could  to  remove  or  have  people  re- 
move boxes  from  the  sidewalks.  They  were  crowded  so  in  there 
that  I  could  not  get  through.  I  saw  from  that  point  the  head  of 
the  parade  just  coming  in  at  that  time  to  Fourteenth  and  the  Ave- 
nue.   That  was  about  4.16  o'clock,  if  I  remember. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  do  you  say  the  head  of  the  parade 
was  then? 

Mr.  Droop.  It  was  just  coming  into  Fourteenth  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  I  judge  it  was  the  head  of  the  parade,  because  I 
saw  Miss  MilhoUand^  I  l:^lieve,  and  I  saw  at  the  head  of  that  parade 
several  mounted  policemen,  and  I  also  saw  several  policemen  afoot. 
I  also  saw  the  automobiles  bearing  the  police  standards  making 
frantic  efforts  to  push  the  crowd  back  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  these  mountea  policemen  going;  in 
single  file? 

Mr.  Droop.  There  were  only  two,  as  I  remember  it  at  this  time, 
because  T  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them;  but  I  saw  them  re- 
enforced  by  men  afoot.  I  could  see  that  from  my  position  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  I  could  see  the  automobiles  pushing  along,  pushing 
the  crowd  into  line,  trying  to  force  the  people  back  at  that  point.  I 
saw  I  could  not  do  anything  further  around  there.  It  was  almost 
useless  to  attempt  to  get  the  boxes  out  of  the  way.  and  I  could  not 
piish  my  way  through  the  crowd.  I  walked  back  to  Fourteenth  and 
F  Streets,  where  I  watched  a  portion  of  the  parade,  and.  having 
l3een  excused,  I  went  up  to 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  that  before  the  troops  arrived? 
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Mr.  Droop.  I  did  not  see  the  troops,  Senator.  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  Maj.  Sylvester  going  up  the 
Avenue  about  2.30,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Droop.  Going  back? 

The  Chairman,   i  es. 

Mr.  Droop.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  duty  at  the  Garfield  Monument  at 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  condition  was  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  Peace  Monument  at  3  o'clock,  do  you? 

Mr.  Droop.  When  I  left  there  was  apparently  perfect  order  there. 
Everything  was  in  readiness  to  move  the  ladies  who  were  on  horse- 
back. I  heard  one  of  them  come  by  and  say  to  some  one,  "  Get  ready, 
now ;  get  ready."  When  I  passed  through  there  I  looked  down,  and 
there  was  a  perfectly  clear  space  foe  them  to  pass  around  the  Peace 
Monument. 

The  Chairman.  T\Tien  you  started  up  to  the  Union  Station,  did 
you  go  by  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  Droop.  I  went  back  of  the  line.  The  line  was  probably  not 
more  than  five  persons  deep  at  that  point.  I  went  up  until  I  got  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  see  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  Droop.  I  could  see  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  took  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  appear  to  be  down  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Droop.  I  did  not  look  all  the  way  up,  I  am  frank  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  you  did  look. 

Mr.  Droop.  As  far  'as  I  looked  there  was  a  clear  space  for  the  pa- 
rade to  start.     That  was  my  principal  interest. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  starting  of  the  parade? 

Mr.  Droop.  Yes ;  in  the  starting  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  are  you? 

Mr.  Droop.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Dr.  Mythen,  of  Baltimore,  here? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONT  OF  DB.  JAHES  GEATTON  MTTHEN,  BALTDCOBE,  MB. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  profession? 

Dr.  Mythen.  I  am  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  Washington  Citv  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1913  ? 

Dr.  Mythen.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  participate  in  the  parade  on  the  Avenue 
on  that  day. 

Dr.  Mythen.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  occurred  in  connection  with  that 
parade,  especially  so  far  as  the  police  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Mythen.  The  first  thing  that  I  noticed 

The  Chairman.  In  what  part  of  the  parade  were  you  ? 

Dr.  Mythen.  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  Men's  Lea^e. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  position  they  had  in  the 
parade? 

Dr.  M TTHEN.  They  came  at  the  end  of  the  Association  of  the  Men's 
Leagues,  immediately  before  the  chariots,  which  represented  the'  suf- 
frage States. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Was  it  in  the  middle  of  the  ijarade  or  near  the 
end? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Somewhere  about  two-thirds. 

The  Chairman.  Two-thirds  back  in  the  parade? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Doct<)r. 

Dr.  Mythen.  I  led  a  delegation  of  about  50  men  from  Baltimore. 
We  came  into  Union  Station,  and,  although  I  lived  here  last  year, 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  city.  I  asked  two  officers  how  to 
get  to  South  Capitol  Street  between  B  and  C.  They  sent  us  out  of 
the  way  iBve  or  six  blocks  in  the  opposite  direction.  Both  of  them 
were  mounted  officers.  Thev  evidently  must  have  known  the  locality 
we  asked  for.  The  same  tiling  happened  to  Mrs.  S.  Johnson  Poe, 
of  Baltimore.  She  also,  with  her  women  friends,  was  sent  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  where  she  wished  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  these  policemen  stationed? 

Dr.  Mythen.  They  were  stationed  almost  directly  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  when  we  came  there.    They  sent  us  up  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  ? 

Dr.  Mythbn.  As  you  come  up  from  the  Union  Station. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  east  front  here? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  mounted  policemen? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  their  numbers,  did  you? 

Dr.  Mythen.  No,  sir:  T  did  not  at  the  time  think  it  was  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Which  way  did  they  direct  you? 

Dr.  Mythen.  They  said,  "  You  go  straight  iip  that  way  and  then 
turn  down,"  so  we  went  out  away  from  the  Capitol  instead  of  com- 
ing down,  as  we  should  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  now  proceed. 

Dr.  Mythen.  In  the  line-up  of  the  parade,  when^we  took  our  line 
of  march,  we  were  directly  in  front  of  this  lot  of  women  representing 
the  suffrage  States.  I  was,  in  fact,  the  last  man  of  the  Men's  League 
division.  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  myself 
marched  together,  and  all  the  way  along  the  line,  after  we  got  once 
away  from  the  Capitol  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  crowding  began, 
so  tnat  we  had  to  walk  in  single  file.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  women  with  the  horses  to  set  through  there  at  all.  As  soon  as  we 
got  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  the  hoots  and  jeers  and  obscene  remarks 
began  to  be  hurled  at  the  women.  Of  course  we  stood  our  share. 
We  expected  it;  but  I  happened  to  be  in  position  where  everything 
which  was  said  to  us  could  also  be  heard  by  the  women. 

The  Chahiman.  When  did  these  jeerings  and  hootings  begin? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Practically  at  the  beginning  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, when  we  started  up  tfie  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes,  sir:  at  the  Peace  Monument. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  very  much  crowded  at  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment ? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes;  we  were  absolutely  crowded.  We  had  to  walk 
almost  on  the  toes  of  the  bystanders  and  so  they  could  push  us.  We 
were  marching  together,  two  of  us  abreast,  so  they  could  push  us, 
and  thev  did  push  us  on  both  sides. 

The  Chairman .  Did  that  continue  to  get  worse  all  the  time? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes:  until  the  Cavalry  came.  Dr.  Hooker  went  up 
to  officer  No.  454  and  spoke  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  this  conversation? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes;  I  was,  in  fact,  behind  him,  and  I  heard 
the  remainder,  which  he  did  not.  And,  also,  Mr.  Walter  Hart,  of 
Annapolis,  Md.«  asked  Officer  No.  454  if  he  could  not  stop  those  men 
from  making  these  remarks,  and  the  officer  smiled  and  turned  his 
shoulder  to  nim,  and  after  Dr.  Hooker  turned  away  and  fell  into 
line  the  officer  said,  "  He  can  go  to  hell."  He  said  this  to  the  crowd 
with  whom  he  was  standing.  I  said :  "  Officer,  do  you  not  realize 
you  might  get  in  bad  with  this?  Some  of  these  men  are  important, 
That  man  is  the  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  has  a 
right  to  be  protected,  especially  as  he  only  asked  protection  for  the 
women."  He  turned  around  and  made  some  remarks  to  me  which 
I  do  not  recall,  but  it  was  under  his  breath  and  I  went  on. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  regular  uniformed  officer? 

Dr.  Mythen.  He  was  a  regular  uniformed  officer. 

Senator  Dhxinoham.  Where  was  that.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Mythen.  This  was  somewhere  beyond  those  long  grand  stands 
at  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  Chairman.  Beyond  the  Peace  Monument? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes,  sir.    The  next  officer  was  No.  211.    A  mounted 

Eolice  officer  rode  down  and  pushed  the  line  back;  did  all  he  could  to 
eep  order,  and  this  man  was  ridden  down  hv  his  officer.  He  was 
with  the  mob  and  of  the  mob.  After  this  officer  on  horseback  had 
gone  on  along  the  line,  pushing  the  crowd  back  and  yelling  for 
order,  this  man.  No.  211,  surged  up  with  the  crowd,  and  I  went  back 
and  said :  "  Can  you  not  follow  the  orders  of  your  superior  officers? 
Did  he  not  order  you  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ?  "  He  grinned  at  me. 
Then  I  said :  " I  will  get  your  number."  He  said,  "Do  you  want 
my  name  and  address,  too?  "  I  said,  "No;  we  can  find  that  out." 
He  was  Officer  No.  211. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  uniform? 

Dr.  Mythen.  He  was  in  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  mounted  officer  give  him  any  orders? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes:  he  said,  ''Keep  this  crowd  back.''  There  was 
a  lot  of  these  civilians  with  badges  on  them  and  he  told  them  to  keep 
the  crowd  back,  and  he  himself  forced  the  crowd  back  as  much  as  he 
could  with  his  horse. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  officers  paid  no  attention? 

Dr.  Mythen.  No:  the  moment  the  crowd  went  back  they  allowed 
the  crowd  to  surge  forward  again. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  officers  become  a  part  of  the  crowd  ? 

Dr.  Mythen.  They  were.  In  fact  this  officer,  No.  211,  was  ridden 
down  by  his  mounted  officer.  He  was  pushed  back  with  the  others. 
That  was  what  struck  me  as  being  very  peculiar,  that  instead  of 
having  his  baton  out  helping  to  keep  the  crowd  back  he  was  a  part  of 
the  mob.    He  was  pushed  back  with  them.    I  asked  this  officer,  211, 
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•'  Can  you  not  push  these  people  back?  "  He  was  standing  watching 
the  crowd  riffht  in  line  with  us,  so  when  I  walked  by  with  my  ban- 
ner it  touched  him. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  watching  the  crowd  ? 

Dr.  Mtthen.  Watching  the  parade  and  the  crowd.  He  was  abso- 
lutely right  on  us. 

The  Chaikman.  He  was  not  keeping  the  people  off  the  street? 

Dr.  Mythbn.  No;  not  at  all;  not  attempting  in  any  way  to  keep 
order.    The  next  officer  was  officer  No.  176,  a  negro. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  tell  where  this  officer  was  stationed  ? 

Dr.  Mythen.  No;  I  was  so  excited  I  could  not  give  any  definite 
information.  I  took  their  numbers.  That  was  all  I  could  do.  Officer 
175  was  a  negro,  and  when  we  came  up  to  him  he  was  with  a  crowd 
of  yoimg  feUows  and  was  laughing  at  their  sallies,  which  were 
obscene.  Some  of  the  remarks  were  too  indecent  to  bear  repetition 
any  place,  even  among  men,  let  alone  among  women.  I  said  to  him : 
"Can  you  not  shut  the  mouths  of  these  people?  "  He  turned  around 
and  grinned  and  said:  "  Wliy  don't  you  try  it? "  I  said:  "1  am  not 
paid  for  that."  That  is  all'  he  said,  and  they  made  some  remarks, 
some  nasty  remarks,  to  me  and  he  laughed  in  rejoinder  to  their  wit- 
ticisms. 

These  are  the  officers  I  have  the  numbers  of,  but  all  along  the  line 
of  march  we  had  absolutely  no  protection  so  far  as  the  men  were  con- 
cerned. That  we  could  expect,  but  these  women  were  following  us 
and  everything  said  to  our  division  absolutely  must  have  been  heard 
by  them ;  also,  when  we  complained  to  these  officers.  Dr.  Hooker  also 
took  some  numbers,  and  Mr.  Hart  did  also. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  take  different  numbers  from  those  you 
have? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes;  Dr.  Hooker  has  other  numbers  of  men  he  ap- 
pealed to  personally.  I  came  near  to  getting  into  an  encounter  with 
this  negro.    He  was  so  insolent. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  the  crowd,  too  ? 

Dr.  Mtthen.  He  was  standing  there  as  though  he  were  a  spectator, 
with  his  hands  folded  this  way  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  uniform? 

Dr.  Mythen.  He  was  in  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  policemen 
all  ^ong  the  line  of  march  ? 

Dr.  Mythen.  As  we  got  up  toward  the  Treasury  Building  we 
found  order,  but  that  occurred  after  the  cavalrymen  had  ridden 
down,  but  even  after  they  had  passed  the  crowd  surged  right  back. 
When  we  got  up  to  the  end  of  the  parade,  when  those  who  nad  been 
parading  Fell  out  of  line,  we  were  pushed  back  right  royally  to  the 
curbstone,  when  there  was  no  other  crowd  there  at  all.  Just  in  front 
of  the  Pan  American  Building,  when  we  fell  out  of  line  and  tried  to 

get  our  banners  together,  then  there  were  plenty  of  officers  to  push  us 
ack,  so  our  banners  fell  on  the  ground,  and  we  had  to  scurry  over 
with  them  to  the  side  on  the  grass.  That  was  the  only  place  I  saw 
where  order  was  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  very  many  policemen  along  the  line 
of  march? 

Dr.  Mtthen.  Yes;  I  saw  a  good  many,  because  I  was  looking  for 
them. 
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The  ChaibmaK.  Oti  both  sides  of  the  parade? 

Dr.  Mythbn.  On  both  sides;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  them  did  you  see  trying  or 
apparently  making  bona  fide  efforts  to  keep  the  crowd  back  from  the 
parade? 

Dr.  Mythen.  I  should  say  a  good  many  were  really  trying  to  do  it. 
I  took  the  numbers  of  as  many  as  I  saw  \vho  were  absolutely,  in  my 
mind,  in  open  violation  of  the  duties  they  were  there  to  perform. 

The  Chatbman.  Do  you  think  half  of  them  were  making  bona  fide 
efforts  to  keep  the  crowd  back? 

Dr.  Mythbn.  Yes.  Some  of  the  others  to  whom  I  spoke  said. 
''What  can  I  do?  I  push  them  back  and  thej^  surge  out  the  other 
way."    They  were  really  trying.    Other  men  were  looking  on. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  any  of  the  officei-s  to 
the  conduct  of  any  of  the  other  police? 

Dr.  Mythen.  ifo;  I  did  not  ao  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  facts,  Doctor,  which  you  wish 
to  state? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Yes;  something  I  wished  to  brin^  up.  It  was  dele- 
gated to  me  to  state  that  Mary  Melvin,  of  Baltimore  city,  a  blind 
girl  of  Goucher  College,  was  marching  in  the  line  with  Miss  Neepier, 
secretary  of  the  State  Franchise  League  of  Maryland.  Miss  Neepier 
was  walking  with  this  blind  girl  and  a  rowdv  came  out  from  the 
lines  and  pulled  this  girl  from  her  guide  and  dragged  her  from  the 
lines,  and  another  girl  had  to  bring  her  back  into  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  that,  I  understand? 

Dr.  Mythen.  No;  but  Miss  Neepier  will  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee, if  necessary,  to  bring  this  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  anv  of  the  policemen  saw 
this? 

Dr.  Mythen.  No;  this  is  simply  given  as  an  incident  of  this  dis- 
order that  prevailed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  have  considerable  testimony  as  to 
incidents  of  disorder.  We  wish  now  to  iSnd  out  how  far  they  affected 
the  police  particularly.    Is  there  anything  further  you  think  of? 

Dr.  Mythen.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Sylvester,  would  you  like  to  ask  the  witness 
any  questions? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No,  sir;  I  believe  the  ground  has  been  fully  cov- 
ered by  your  questions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  police. 

TESTIMONY  OF  COHMISSIONEE  JOHN  A.  JOHNSTON,  WASHINGTON, 

D.  0. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  My  name  is  John  A.  Johnstx>n. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  you  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  such  commissioner? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  For  a  little  over  three  years.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  my  term  of  office  expired  on  the  18th  day  of  January, 
and  I  have  been  an  applicant  for  relief  from  that  situation  since  the 
18tli  day  of  January,  asking  that  my  successor  might  be  appointed. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  aside  from  your  work  as 
commissioner? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  am  trustee  of  an  estate  and  director  of 
a  bank,  etc. — ordinary  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  in  mind  that  you  had  been  an  Army  officer. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  resigned  from  the  Army  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Army? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  was  appointed  as  a  cadet  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1875.  I  was  in  .the  service  continuously  from  that 
time  until  I  resigned  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  rank  when  you  retired  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  1  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

The  Chairman.  What  department  of  the  District  government  are 
you  at  the  head  of? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  There  are  three  commissioners,  as  you 
know,  and  as  a  committee  of  one  I  have  supervision  of  the  police 
department,  of  the  health  department,  the  fire  department,  the  de- 
partment of  weights  and  measures  and  markets  and  the  coroner's 
office. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  police 
department;  is  that  correct? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  have  stated  what  my  position  is  in 
that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  parade  did  you  confer  with  anyone 
with  reference  to  this  parade  of  March  3  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  shall  be  glad,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  commissioner,  and  so  far  as  I  came  in  contact  with  this 
affair,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  for  you  to  take  it  up  now.  Commis- 
sioner, and  state  the  facts  in  their  order. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  will  state  in  advance  that  the  first  was 
an  application  for  a  permit  to  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  written  application  or  oral  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  A  written  application.  Second,  an  ap- 
plication for  sufficient  military  force,  and,  third,  correspondence  had 
with  respect  to  stopping  street  cars.  On  December  31,  1912,  this 
communication  was  prepared,  at  my  suggestion,  by  my  secretary,  for 
the  signature  of  Miss  Alice  Paul.  This  was  prepared  upon  her 
request  for  permission  to  parade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  her  oral  request? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  She  was  accompanied  to  my 
office  on  that  date  by  Mrs.  La  Follette,  Mrs.  Kent,  Mrs.  McDonald, 
and  Mrs.  Day.  The  letter  is  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  is  as  follows: 

Thk  Congressional  C/Ommittee  of  the 
National  American  Women  Suffrage  Association, 

Deccmher  3U  1912. 

To  the  Hoard  of  CommisHionern  of  the  Dhlriet  of  Cohimhia. 

(Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor,  as  chairnmn  of  the  congressional  committee  of 
the  National  American  Woman  SuflFrage  Association,  to  request  your  permission 
to  parade  in  the  District  of  (\)luml>ia  on  th«.'  afternoon  of  March  3,  1013.  We 
desire  to  have  our  delegates  form  on  Kast  Capitol  Street  between  the  hours  of 
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2  and  3  o'clock  p.  m.  on  that  date  and  abont  3  o'clock  proceed  as  follows :  North 
on  First  Street,  NK.,  west  on  B  Street  to  First  Street,  NW.,  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  to  Fifteenth  Street,  north  on  Fifteenth  Street  to  Pennsylvania  Aveiue, 
west  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  south  on  Seventeenth 
Street  to  Continental  Hall. 
Your  early  reply  would  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Alice  Paul. 
(See  reverse  hereof.) 

Decekbeb  31,  1912. 

The  following  ladies  accompanied  Miss  Paul  in  her  request : 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  I^  Follette,  1864  Wyoming  Avenue;  Mra  William  Kent,  1935 
F   Street,   XW. ;    Mrs.   Thomas  MacDonald    (Mrs.   Helen   H.   Gardener),   1828 
Lament  Street ;  Mra  Col.  Selden  Allen  Day,  1828  Lament  Street. 

CoMKissioNES  Johnston. 
December  21,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  letter  was  prepared  had  you  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Miss  Paul  as  to  the  line  of  march  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  I  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  line  of  march,  then,  was  specified  in  this 
letter  without  any  suggestions  from  you,  was  it? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  was  the  route  they  desired,  em- 
bodied in  this  communication. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  talked  over  with  her  the  advisability  of 
holding  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  read  this 
record 

The  Chairman.  This  comes  before  that  record,  I  suppose,  if  you 
had  any  talk  with  her.  I  wished  to  inquire  whether  you  discussed 
with  her  the  advisability  of  holding  the  parade. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  had  a  'Conversation  with  all  of  these 
ladies  upon  the  subject  of  having  a  political  parade  during  the 
inaugural  period. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  this  application  was  presented, 
was  it? 

(Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  that  conversation  was. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  stated  as  a  fact  that  within  my  years 
of  experience  in  Washington,  beginning  with  1903,  no  permission 
had  ever  been  granted  for  a  parade  of  any  kind  during  the  inaugural 
period  other  than  the  inaugural  parade,  and  therefore — affecting,  as 
it  did,  the  inaugural  parade — with  that  line  of  precedent  within  my 
own  knowledge,  I  suggested  that  the  application  when  prepared 
should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  inaugural  committee  for  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  that  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  reason  why  permission  should  not  be  granted  them  to  parade 
on  the  Avenue.    That  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  with  her  the  inadvisabilitv  of  hav- 
ing this  parade  on  that  day,  or  the  dangers  or  difficulties  tney  were 
to  encounter? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes ;  I  explained  what  the  situation  would 
be  on  the  3d  of  March :  That  a  great  proportion  of  the  military  and 
civic  bodies  which  would  participate  in  that  parade  would  be  arriving 
on  that  day,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great  ccmcourse  of  people  ar- 
riving here  interested  in  witnessing  that  parade,  in  addition,  no  doubt, 
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to  great  numbers  of  their  own  people  who  would  be  here  to  see  them, 
provided  they  had  the  parade  on  that  day;  and  that  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  was  a  great  artery  of  travel,  and  that  troops  would  be  pro- 
ceeding to  their  destinations,  and  that  the  street  cars  would  be  carry- 
ing people  to  their  destinations. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  attitude  or  feeling  toward  this  organi- 
zation, or  the  sentiments  represented  by  the  parade,  discussed  in  this 
conversation  ? 

(Commissioner  Johnston.  My  own  sentiment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  my  old  Army 
friend,  Gen.  Mills,  that  I  was  resentful.  My  manner  may  have  been 
earnest,  but  I  was  not  resentful.  Their  impressions  were  erroneous 
in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  feelings  in  reference  to  it? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  With  respect  to  the  parade? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  My  own  personal  opinion,  which  I  did 
not  explain  at  that  time — I  simply  told  them  what  the  precedents 
were,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  asked  to  express  my  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  it.     Do  you  desire  my  opinion  now,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;   if  you  did  not  ^ve  any  opinion  at  that  time. 

(Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  I  did  not  express  my  personal 
opinion.  I  told  them  what  the  facts  were  within  my  knowledge  for 
the  previous  20  years. 

The  Chaikman.  Had  there  been  applications  to  parade  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inaugural  parade  theretofore,  which  had  been  denied? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  If  there  were  I  do  not  recall  them. 
None  was  ever  granted. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  that  it  was  not  in  line  with  prece- 
dents to  have  this  parade,  and  I  wondered  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  had  been  any  applications  to  hold  parades  in  the  past. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  There  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  recall 
them.     But  I  do  know  that  mme  was  ever  granted. 

The  Chair3Ian.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  applications  were 
ever  made? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I  do  not 
recall  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  On  that  communication  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing motion : 

[First  IndorBement,  Dec.  31,  1912.] 

I  move  reference  of  this  communication  to  the  chairman  of  the  inaugural  com- 
mittee, with  the  request  that  after  such  conference,  if  any,  as  he  may  have  with 
the  grand  marshal  of  the  inaugural  parade  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  public  order  and  such  others  as  he  may  deem  best  in  interest,  he  will  advise 
the  commissioners  of  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  which  exists  why  the  within 
request  should  not  be  granted. 

(Signed)  John  A.  Johnston, 

Commissioner,  D.  C. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  was  approved  by  my  colleagues^ 
and  was  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  inaugural  committee.  The 
d^te  of  that  was  December  31,  1912— the  dat€  of  the  request.  The 
date  of  the  reply  was  January  6,  and  was  as  follows : 
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ixacgubal  rommittce. 

The  New  Willahd. 
WoMhin^ton,  January  6,  1913. 

To  the  Bfjard  of  Commi^Jtifmers  of  the  DiMfnet  of  Columbia. 

GiSfTLEif E3r :  In  refqioiiite  to  your  request  that  I  adiise  the  ci^mmissioners  of 
my  attitude  as  to  the  application  of  the  National  American  Women  Suffrage 
Amociatlon  for  a  fiennit  to  parade  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  March  3.  1913.  I 
bet^  to  state : 

I  hare  no  authority'  in  the  premises  and  do  not  want  it  to  api^ear  tliat  I  wish 
to  assume  any.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  |iermit  beini;  granted  for  a  parade  of 
any  kind  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  March  3.  which  will  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  or  interrupt  the  prefiarations  and  worls  that  are  essential  to  a  fitting 
and  snccessful  conduct  of  the  parade  and  ceremonies  on  inauguration  day. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  grand  marshal  and  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on 
military  organ izatic^ns  and  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  order  re- 
garding this  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  William  Cobcorax  Eirsris. 

Chairman  Inntiffural  Committee. 

The  Chair^iax.  Whv  did  vou  think  it  necessary  to  submit  that  to 
the  inau^ral  committee  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  To  get  just  that  expression  of  opinion 
which  is  embodied  in  the  communication.  Within  my  experience, 
having  had  to  do  with  the  organizaticm  of  the  inaugural  parades 
since  Mr.  Clev-eland's  second  inaugural,  I  thought  it  right  they 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  know  about  this  application  and 
to  express  their  views  as  to  whether  or  not  that  parade  should  be 
set  for  that  time. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  Has  it  l)een  customan-  for  the  commissionei-s  to 
confer  with  and  cooperate  with  these  various  inaugural  committees 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  inaugural  parade? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  do  not  know  what  other  commissioners 
may  have  done,  sir.  I  conceived  that  to  be  the  pro|>er  thing  to  do 
on  this  occasion,  and  made  the  motion,  and  my  colleagues  agreed 
with  me. 

Following  that  communication  the  information  was  communicated 
to  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  who  has  the  authority  to 
grant  such  permits,  and  he  granted  the  permit  in  words  as  follows: 

No.   324.]  IlEADglARTKHS   OF    THE    MeTBOPOLITAX    PoLICE, 

Washington,  D.  C.  January  9,  1913. 

Perniission  is  given  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  to  parade,  with  mnsic, 
f)etween  the  hours  of  2  o'cloclc  p.  m.  and  6  o'clock  p.  ni.  March  3,  1913,  along  (he 
following  route — 

And  this,  I  may  say,  was  the  exact  route  requested — 

From  the  south  of  the  Peace  Monument  along  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to — 

No;  there  is  another  change  in  this.  From  the  south  side  of  the 
Peace  Monument  along  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  to  East  Execu- 
tive Avenue,  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  They  used  East  Executive 
Avenue  instead  of  Fifteenth  Street — 

to  Seventeenth  Street,  to  Continental  Hall.  Divisions  and  sections  to  assemble 
and  form  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  South  Capitol  Street,  Delaware  Avenue,  and 
K  and  First  Streets  south,  and  any  street  necessary  intersecting  with  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  on  the  south  side. 

Richard  Sylvester, 
Major  and  Supcrintcmlcnt  Metropolitan  PoJiee,  D.  C. 

Applicant:  Mrs.  Burleson,  Fchtuary  JS,  1913. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Maj.  Sylves- 
ter before  that  permit  was  granted  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Not  that  I  recall.  No;  this  was  issued 
pro  forma. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  convey  to  him  the  information  you 
got  from  the  inaugural  committee,  if  you  did  convey  that  information 
to  him? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  that 
communication  was  conveyed  to  him,  except  through  the  secretary  of 
the  board. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  written  communication,  then? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  do  not  remember  whether  permission 
was  given  and  transmitted  to  him.  The  letter  was  received  and  noted 
by  me,  and  also  noted  by  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  I  suppose 
the  secretary  of  the  board  communicated  the  information  to  the 
major  and  superintendent  of  the  police  that  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  permit  being  granted.    This  was  the  original  request. 

TJie  Chairman.  I  wondered — you  having  requested  this  opinion 
from  the  inaugural  committee  and  Maj.  Sylvester  having  to  do  with 
granting  the  permit — whether  you  conveyed  the  information  given 
by  you  to  the  inaugural  committee  to  Maj.  Sylvester? 
"  Commissioner  Johnston.  Through  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  formal  direction  that  it  should  be 
conveyed  to  him  in  writing? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Not  that  I  recall ;  no,  sir.  None  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  no  conversation  with  the  major  after 
you  heard  from  the  inaugural  committee  regarding  the  granting  of 
the  permit  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  was  withholding  action  on  their  re- 
quest for  a  permit  until  you  lieard  from  the  inaugural  committee? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  only  a  short 
period  of  time.  That  was  from  December  31  until  he  issued  the  per- 
mit on  January  9.  Now,  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  record,  but  it 
has  been  stated  here  they  were  nearly  a  month  getting  this  permit. 
This  I  only  know  from  my  reading  in  the  press:  There  were  cnanges 
in  the  route  first  selected  as  the  result  of  the  coming  together,  as  to 
compensation,  of  the  representatives  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation and  the  proper  officials  who  had  to  do  with  the  inaugural 
stands  in  front  of  the  White  House — as  to  a  just  return  to  them,  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Association,  bv  way  of  compensation  from  those 
who  desired  to  purchase  seats  in  those  stands  to  witne.ss  their  parade. 
And  they  were  unable,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  understood,  to  come  to 
a  reasonable  understanding  with  those  people  from  their  point  of 
view,  and  so  they  shifted  the  line  or  route  of  their  parade  to  the  line 
ultimately  selected.  All  this  took  time  to  arrange  and  discuss,  and 
that  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  final- change  and  a  description  of  tlrt 
route  they  were  to  use  being  issued.  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  of  my 
own  knowledge.    I  only  know  that  from  the  public  press. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  now  practically  all  that  you  can, 
from  your  own  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the  granting  of  the 
permit? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  negotiations  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
permit  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  The  major  and  superintendent 
of  police  has  stated  in  the  record  an  explanation  of  the  delay. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  finishes  the  matter  with  respect^o 
the  permit  to  parade.  On  February  15,  which  was  Saturday,  a  letter 
was  addressea  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
follows : 

Febkvary  15,  1913. 

To  the  Ck)M  MISSION EBS  OF  THE  DiBTBICT  OF  OlUMBIA. 

Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  procession  committee  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  the  suffrage 
societies  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  a  suffi- 
cient military  force  be  asked  for  by  the  commissioners  for  use  on  the  occasion 
of  the  suffrage  procession  at  Washington.  I).  C,  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
3,  1913. 

Very  respectfully,  Alice  Paul, 

Chairman  Procession  Cofnmittee. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  had  any  conversation  with  Miss  Paul 
or  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  Woman's  League  with  refer- 
ence to  the  militarv  before  that  letter  was  written  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  whether  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Miss  Paul  before  this  letter  was  written  or 
not.  I  was  absent  Friday  and  Saturday  from  Washington;  re- 
turned Sunday  evening.  I  think  this  communication  was,  as  has 
been  testified,  prepared  in  Commissioner  Judson's  office  during  my 
absence,  but,  as  Gen.  Mills  has  stated,  he  called  upon  me  Monday 
morning,  February  17,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  I  should  take 
up  the  matter  of  the  request  for  troops  upon  my  return  to  the  office, 
and  indicated  that  the  character  of  troops  they  would  like  to  have 
would  be  cavalry.  The  general  has  stated  in  his  testimony  that  I 
seemed  to  be  resentful.  That  again  is  a  mistaken  impression  of  my 
disposition.  I  may  be  unfortunate  in  appearing  when  we  talk  to  be 
unduly  earnest,  but  I  was  not  resentful.  I  wish  to  put  that  in  the 
recora.  I  was  not  resentful,  as  my  actions  all  along,  I  think,  will 
show. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Why,  no,  sir.  On  my  return  to  the 
rffice  I  found  this  request,  on  Monday,  February  17,  and  immediately 
I  made  this  motion : 

Commissioners  of  the  Distbict  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  February  77,  J913, 

I  move  that  the  written  requeBt.  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Miss  Alice  Paul,  chairman  procession  committee,  con- 
gressional committee  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
that  a  sufficient  miliUiry  force  be  asked  for  by  the  commissioners  for  use  on  the 
occasion  of  the  suffrage  procession  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  3,  1913,  be  for^'arded  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War.  with  the 
following  indorsement  and  that  the  secretary  to  the  board  of  commissioners  so 
advise  Miss  Paul : 

"  Resi)ectfully  fonvarded  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  for  consid- 
eration, and  the  writer  so  informed. 

"  The  liolice  dei)artment  of  the  District  will  provide  a  iwlice  detail  as  large 
as  available  for  the  within  procession,  and  the  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  detail  might  well  be  supplemented  by  United  States  troops,  preferably 
Cavalrj*,  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  involvetl,  as  expressed  by  Gen.  Anson 
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Mills,  United  States  Army,  retired,  who  is  interested  in  tliis  movement  and 
who  states  that  it  is  desired  that  such  a  force  be  stationed  along  the  route  of  the 
procession  and  not  to.  act  as  an  escort. 

''The  time  being  limited  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  action  of  the 
War  Department  be  communicated  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the  procession 
committee,  No.  1420  F  Street  NW. 


i( 


"President  Board  of  Commissioners  District  of  Columbia.'* 

John  a.  Johnston, 
Commissioner,  D,  C. 
Approved : 

CUNO  H.   RUDOUH, 

Commissioner. 

W.  V.   JUDSON, 

Engineer  Commissioner. 

That  was  approved  by  both  my  colleagues  and  it  was  forwarded 
to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  indorsement  of  same  date, 
February  17,  1913,  "Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  honorable  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  consideration,  and  the  writer  so  informed," 
using  the  language  of  my  motion  throughout. 

February  17,  1913. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  honornble  the  Secretary  of  War  for  considera- 
tion and  the  writer  so  Informed. 

The  police  department  of  the  District  will  provide  a  police  detail  as  large  as 
available  for  the  within  procession,  and  the  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  detail  ml^ht  well  be  supplemented  by  United  States  troops,  prefer- 
ably Cavali'y,  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  Involved,  as  expressed  by  Gen. 
Anson  Mills.  United  States  Army,  retired,  who  is  interested  in  this  movement, 
and  who  states  that  it  is  desired  that  such  a  force  be  stationed  along  the  route 
of  the  procession  and  not  to  act  as  an  escort. 

The  time  being  limited,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  action  of  the 
War  Department  be  communicated  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the  procession 
committee.  No.  1420  F  Street  NW. 

Ctjno  H.  Rudolph, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  following  letter  Miss  Paul  was  informed  of  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  in  the  matter : 

February  17,  1913. 
Miss  Alice  Paul. 

Chairman  Processifm  Committee,  Congressional 

Committee  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Dear  Miss  Paul  :  The  commissioners  direct  me  to  inform  you  that  they  have 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  following  indorsement,  your 
request  that  a  sufficient  military  force  be  requested  by  the  commissioners  for 
use  on  the  occasion  of  the  procession  in  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d 
proximo : 

"  Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  for  con- 
sideration and  the  writer  so  informed. 

"  The  police  department  of  the  District  will  provide  a  police  detail  as  large  as 
available  for  the  within  procession,  and  the  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  detail  might  well  be  supplemented  by  United  States  troops,  prefer- 
ably Cavalrj%  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  involved,  as  expressed  by  Gen. 
Anson  Mills,  United  States  Army,  retired,  who  is  interested  in  this  movement, 
and  who  states  that  it  is  desired  that  such  a  force  be  stationed  along  the  route 
of  the  procession  and  not  to  act  as  an  escort. 

"  The  time  being  limited,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  action  of  the 
War  Department  be  communicated  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the  procession 
eoniniittee.  No.  1429  F  Street  NW." 

Very  resjiectfully,  W.  Tindall, 

Secretary  Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  consider  that  a  request  to  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  use  of  the  Cavalry  on  the  day  of  that  parade? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  considered  it  just  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  worded — that  it  would  be  desirable  to  supplement  the 
use  of  the  police  detail  on  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  consider  that  a  request  for  troops. 
I  want  to  find  out  what  you  considered  it. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  considered  that  it  would  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure.    That  was  probably  the  frame  of  mind  I  was  in. 

The  CiiAiRAiAN,  You  understand  the  conditions,  do  you  not,  Gen- 
eral, under  which  Federal  troops  are  used  in  local  matters? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  this  case  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  un- 
der the  law,  that  Federal  troops  can  not  be  called  out  except  after 
request  for  local  troops,  and  then  only  in  case  of  grave  emergency? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  did  not  occur  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  This  request  was  simply  submitted  to  the  War 
Department,  as  I  understand  it,  because  or  the  request  of  Miss  Paul  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  and 

The  Chairman.  And  simply  to  meet  that  suggestion  or  request  on 
her  part  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  and  that,  if  they  were  of  our  mind, 
they  might  detail  the  troops  to  supplement  the  eflforts  of  the  police 
in  the  arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  consider  at  that  time  that  the  police 
force  would  be  inadequate  to  protect  the  parade? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  >io. 

The  Chairman.  And  take  care  of  the  situation? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  because,  as  to  that,  we  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  judgment  of  our  subordinate  who  was  charged  with  that 
dutv. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  was  not  until  March  1  that  w^e  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  that.  It  was  dated  the  1st  and  received  by  the 
commissioners  on  March  3.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Wab  Department, 
Washington,  March  i,  1913. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 

OF  THE  District  of  Columbia. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  indorsement  dated  February  17,  1913,  stntiug  that  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  the  police  detail  available  for  duty  in  connection 
with  the  preservation  of  order  upon  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  parade  of 
March  3,  1913,  might  well  be  supplemented  by  troops,  preferably  cavalry,  I 
have  to  advise  you  as  follows: 

By  Joint  resolution  approved  January  29,  1913,  Congress  appropriated  $23,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  "  to  enable  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  maintain  public  order  and  to  protect  life  and  property 
in  said  District  from  the  28th  day  of  February  to  the  10th  day  of  March,  1913. 
both  inclusive,"  and  to  make  all  reiisonable  regulations  necessary  to  such  end. 
Under  this  authority  the  commissioners  may  temiKirarily  add  to  their  police  force 
any  number  of  officers,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  and  can,  it  would 
^eem,  in  this  way  create  a  force  adequate  to  deal  with  any  situation  that  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated.  It  does  not  api)ear  from  your  Indorsement  of  February 
17,  or  in  the  communications  from  the  chairman  of  the  procession  committee,  that 
any  disturbance  of  an  unusual  or  formidable  character  Is  threatened,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  showing,  orders  for  the  National  Guard  of  the  District,  of  the 
character  mentioned  above,  would,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  proper. 
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For  the  same  and  also  for  other  and  much  stronger  reasons  it  would  be  Im- 
proper to  order  a  contingent  of  the  Regular  Army  to  report  for  the  duty  in 
question. 

Very  respectfully,  Henby  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  had  arisen  in  the  meantime  to  make  you 
think  there  was  an  emergency  requiring  Federal  troops  other  than 
existed  at  the  time  you  sent  the  request? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Nothing  that  caused  me  to  change  my 
view  that  the  arrangement  made  by  the  superintendent  and  major 
of  police  with  his  force  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  situation. 

The  Chamman.  Had  you  in  the  meantime — that  is,  before  this 
reply  came  from  the  War  Department — conferred  with  any  of  the 
suffragette  people? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  this  matter  further  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  that  was. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  On  the  27th  of  February  Miss  Paul,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Anson  Mills,  came  to  my  office  and  stated  that 
the  War  Department  had  denied  their  request  for  troops,  and  asking 
what  was  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  advise  them? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  said,  so  far  as  the  troops  were  con- 
cerned the  Secretarv  of  War  had  the  last  say,  and  that  if  he  had 
said  they  could  not  have  troops  there  was  nothing  the  commissioners 
could  do.  And  I  expressed  my  belief  that  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  would  be  sufficient  to 
protect  them.  At  that  interview  I  did  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
the  press  had  handled  the  news  rehiting  to  this  movement,  and  that 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  too  light  a  vein,  too  much  calculated  to  en- 
courage cheap  wit.  I  instanced  the  statements  made  in  the  public 
press  that  rats  and  mice  would  be  turned  loose  on  the  Avenue. 
Whether  that  had  occurred  to  anybody  other  than  the  man  who 
wrote  the  statement  I  did  not  know,  but  if  it  had  not  occurred  to 
somebody  beside  the  man  who  wrote  the  statement  I  thought  it  very 
unfortunate  that  he  should  conceive  such  a  thing,  and  much  more 
unfortunate  that  he  should  put  it  in  the  paper,  thereby  attracting 
the  attention  of  people  inclined  to  do  such  things  to  do  something 
of  the  kind.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Mills  from  the  testimony  she  has 
given  received  the  impression  that  I  said  they  would  do  this,  and  as 
she  has  told  here,  that  it  was  the  press  that  did  such  things  and  said 
such  things.    Of  course,  it  was  the  press  I  was  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  advise  them  that  you  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  have  the  Federal  troops,  that  you  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  situation? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  did  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary  to  have  troops.  I  did  not  change  my  view  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  police  to  have  their  efforts  supplemented,  as  I  have  said,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  but  I  did  say  to  Miss  Paul  and  Mrs. 
Mills  that  I  felt  sure  that  the  arrangements  made  would  be  sufficient 
to  guard  them,  and  that  I  had  sufficient  confidence  in  American  man- 
hood to  believe  that  the  women  would  be  properly  taken  care  of, 
but  that  I  did  fear  because  of  the  lighter  vein  in  which  the  whole 
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matter  had  been  treated  by  the  press  and  debated  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  that  there  would  oe  jibes  and  possible  insults,  and  I  did  not 
see  how  that  could  be  prevented,  and  I  deplored  the  possibility  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  during  any  of  these 
conversations  that  in  order  to  get  Federal  troops  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  commissioners  to  make  a  direct  formal  request  on  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  them,  and  setting  out  the  necessity  for 
them? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  that  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  just 
made  the  request  as  it  was  made  by  Gen.  Mills,  and  in  good  faith. 

The  Chapman.  Proceed. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  is  all  with  respect  to  troops.  The 
major  and  superintendent  of  police,  having  had  experience  with  such 
matters,  about  this  same  time  conferred  with  me  as  to  the  stopping 
of  the  street  cars. 

The  Chairman.  First,  before  you  go  on  to  that  question,  I  will 
ask  you  this :  Did  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  suggest  to 
you  at  any  time  that  troops  would  be  necessary  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  suggestion  of  that  sort  or  recommendation 
came  from  him  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No  ;  I  do  not  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  He  advised  me  that  he  had  been  confer- 
ring with  the  officials  of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  later  that  he  was  not  having  much  success  with  them, 
and,  I  believe,  communicating  personally  with  them  and  over  the 
telephone.  The  record  shows  this  communication  addressed  to  the 
Capital  Traction  Co.,  February  17,  1913,  the  same  date  that  the 
request  was  made  to  the  War  Department. 

This  is  from  George  E.  Hamilton,  counsel  of  the  Capital  Traction 

Co.,  and  reads  as  follows : 

The  Capital  Traction  Co.. 

February  77,  19iS, 
Richard  Sylvester,  Esq., 

Major  and  Superintendejii  of  Metropolitan  Police, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  several  communications,  verbal  and  telepbonic,  with  Mr. 
Carll,  concerning  the  stopping  of  cars  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March.  1913. 
have  been  considered,  and  this  consideration  has  been  had  with  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "  District  of  Columbia  Inaugural  I^aws/*  of  date  Fel>ruary  4.  1913, 
before  us. 

I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  that  on  September  25,  1900.  when  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  dated  September  23.  1909. 
requiring  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  to  sus|)end  the  operation  of  its  cars  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  because  of  an  automobile  floral  parade,  we  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  commissioners  in  which  we  stated  that  the  Capital  Traction 
Co.  is  advised — 

"  First.  That  under  its  charter  and  legal  obligations  it  is  required  to  give 
continuous  service  on  all  of  its  lines,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress  or 
prevented  by  some  emergency  or  governmental  need ;  and 

"  Second.  That  the  commissioners  were  without  authority  or  regulation  to 
obstruct  or  susi>end  the  oiieration  of  its  cars  •  ♦  *  as  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  order  of  September  23.  1909." 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  iK)8ltion  of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  now  Is 
precisely  the  |K)sition  then  taken  ;  that  it  is  advised  that  the  se<'tion  or  provision 
of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1913.  set  forth  In  the 
pamphlet  above  referred  to,  does  not  relate  to,  affect,  or  Include  street  cars  or 
their  movements  or  regulations,  but  refers  to  vehicles  whose  routes  are  not  fixed 
by  tracks  and  whose  fares  may  l>e  regulated.     It  would  l>e  as  useful  to  claim. 
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tinder  this  provision,  the  right  to  fix  and  unfix  our  fares  as  to  claim  under  it  the 
right  to  stop  our  cars. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  recognize  so  much  of  the  special  regulation,  especially 
•^^ection  4  thereof,  as  is  directed  to  street  cars. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  usual  stopping  of  cars  on  the  4th  of 
March.  We  will  then  be  actuated  by  the  same  duty  which  has  heretofore  im- 
pelled us  to  make  all  necessary  and  reasonable  stops  on  the  4th.  which  is  and 
has  always  been  considered  a  "  governmental  need.'*  Accordingly,  as  stated,  we 
will  on  that  date,  as  heretofore,  accommodate  the  running  of  our  cars  to  the 
needs  and  direction  of  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  we  suggest  that  a  regulation  requiring  the  cars  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  stop  for  any  time  on  the  3d  of  March  would  be  an  unreasonable 
exercise  of  an  authority,  even  If  such  authority  existed  in  the  commissioners. 
The  running  of  those  cars  as  continuously  and  on  as  close  a  headway  as  possible 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the  great  number  of  people  that 
will  be  on  that  day  pouring  into  Washiuj^on  seeking  their  destination.  To 
interrupt  traffic  and  to  delay  the  public  for  thej^unwse  of  a  imrade  of  private 
citizens,  of  whatever  class  or  description,  would  be  unuseful  in  the  extreme  and 
a  positive  embarrassment  to  and  hardship  upon  the  visitors  to  Washington  on 
that  occasion. 

Very  truly,  yours,  George  K.  Hamilton. 

To  this  reply  was  made  February  18,  1913,  as  follows: 

February  IS,  1913. 
Hon.  George  E.  Hamilton, 

President  Capital  Traction  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  communication  of  the  17th  Instant  received,  and  I  shall  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  their 
information  and  such  disposition  as  they  may  desire  to  make  in  the  matter 
controlling  the  cars  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1913,  during  the  suffragette  parade. 
V^ery  truly,  yours, 


Major  and  Superintendent, 
Following  that,  this  communication  was  written: 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Washington,  February  18,  1913. 
Hon.  CuNO  H.  Rudolph, 

President  Board  of  Commissioners 

District  of  Columbia. 

Sir:  I  have  consulted  with  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Capital  Traction  Co.  regarding  the  stopping  pf  the  street  cars  on  the  occasion  of 
the  suffragette  parade,  which  will  be  held  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  March  3.  1913,  and 
tbe  management  has  refused  to  make  such  stoppage,  for  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  communication  from  that  company,  inclosed  herewith. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Intent  of  the  Inaugural  laws  was  to  protect  the 
inaugural  parade  and  no  other  parades,  and  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  cars  are  to  be  held  in  check  from  3  o'clock  until  4 
o'clock  p.  m.,  or  such  time  as  may  be  necessar>'  for  the  protection  of  this  parade, 
It  will  have  to  be  done  under  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the  author- 
ity which  can  direct  the  temporary  stoppage  of  street  cars  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  upon  any  street  or  avenue  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
public  Interest  and  for  the  public  safety,  under  section  55,  Article  XII,  of  the 
Police  Regulations,  upon  recommendation  of  the  commissioners. 

The  affair  will  be  national  in  character,  and  the  United  States  military,  I 
understand,   have  been   asked  for  by  the  Commissioners  of   the  District  of 
Columbia  to  aid  the  ])olice  in  this  unusual  time  of  emergency. 
Very  respectfully, 

Rich'd  Sylvester, 
Major  and  Superintendent. 
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On  February  18, 1913,  the  same  date,  this  letter  was  written: 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

KxECUTiVE  Department, 
Washington,  February  18,  J9fS. 
/Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Cfiairtiian  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Sir:  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  they  have  been  requested  by  the  management  of  the  proposeil  woman  suf- 
frage procession,  on  the  3d  proximo,  to  cause  the  cessation  of  street  car  opera- 
tions on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  First  and  Seventeenth  Streets  NW.,  from 
t\  o'clock  p.  m.  until  such  time  as  may  be  needful  for  the  due  protection  of  that 
parade. 

The  major  and  superintendent  of  police  has  consulted  with  the  management 
of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  regarding  the  stopping  of  its  cars  on  that  occasion, 
but  the  railroad  authorities  mentioned  have  refused  to  make  such  stoppage  for 
reasons  which  api)ear  in  the  Inclosed  coi>y  of  a  communication  to  that  official 
from  the  president  of  that  company.  The  commissioners  also  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  the  major  of  police,  to  which  that  communication  is  a  reply* 
and  a  copy  of  the  regulation  to  which  it  refers. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  representatives  of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.,  the 
commissioners  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  measures  to 
€flfe<*t  such  suspension  of  traffic  be  taken  by  your  commission. 
A'ery  respectfully. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
By  CuNo  H.  Rudoi^h, 

President, 

In  reply  to  that  this  letter  was  received : 

Interstate  Commi-^ice  Commission, 

Washington,  February  21,  191$, 
Hon.  Cu NO  II.  Rudolph, 

Fremlcnt  Board  of  Commi,ssioficrs,  District  of  Columbia. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  IStli  instant,  in  which  you  suggest 
that  necessary  niejisures  to  affect  suspension  of  certain  street  car  traffic  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  3  be  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

An  examination  of  the  law  conferring  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission certain  jurisdiction  over  street  railways  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shows  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  take  the  measures  suggested.  By  reference 
to  section  5r>  of  Street  Traffic  Regulations  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  issued 
bj'  your  honorable  body  on  December  31.  1912,  I  find  that  this  jiu'isdictlon  is 
asserte<l  by  you.  I  am,  therefore,  returning  the  inclosures  forwardeti  with  your 
letter. 

With  groat  regard,  I  am,  yours,  sincerely, 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Chairman. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  correspondence  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  commissioners  were  advised  by  the  corporation 
counsel  that  they  did  not  have  that  authority.  Under  an  act  au- 
thorizing: certain  extensions  by  the  Anacostia  &  Potomac  River  Rail- 
way Co..  the  AVashin^ton  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  the  City  &  Subur- 
ban Railway,  and  the  Capital  Traction  Co.,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  approved  May  23,  1908,  section  16  reads 
as  follows : 

Sec.  16.  That  every  street  railroad  company  or  conwration  owning,  control- 
ling, leasing.  (»r  operating  one  or  more  street  railroads  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  on  each  and  all  of  Its  railroads  supply  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars,  clean,  sanitary,  in  good  repair,  with  proper  and  safe  power, 
equipment,  appliances,  and  service,  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  so  operate 
the  same  as  to  give  ex|)editious  passage,  not  to  exceed  15  miles  per  hour  within 
the  city  limits  or  20  miles  per  hour  in  the  .suburbs,  to  all  persons  desirous  of 
the  use  of  said  cars,  without  crowding  said  cars.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  hereby  given  iwwer  to  require  and  comi)el  obedience  to  all  of  the 
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provisions  of  this  section,  and  to  uials:e,  alter,  amend,  and  enforce  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  to  secure  said  obedience;  and  said  commission  is  given 
power  to  malce  all  such  orders  and  regulations  necessai^j'  to  the  exercise  of  tho 
powers  herein  granted  to  It  as  may  be  reasonable  and  proper;  and  such  rail- 
I'oad  companies  or  corporations,  their  officers  and  employees,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  obey  all  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  siich  regulations  and  orders 
as  may  be  made  by  said  commission.  Any  such  company  or  coriwration.  or  its 
officers  or  employees,  violating  any  provision  of  this  section,  or  any  of  the  said 
orders  or  regulations  made  by  said  commission,  or  permitting  such  violation, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  And  each  day  of  failure 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  such  company  or  corporation,  its  officers  or  employees, 
to  obey  each  and  all  of  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  section,  or  the 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  commission  made  thereunder,  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  ofTense. 

We  were  advised  by  the  corp6 ration  counsel  that  the  District  would 
be  held  liable  to  suit  under  all  circumstances  if  w-e  proceeded,  as  he 
believed,  in  violation  of  this  section,  and  cited  instances  wiiere  a 
previous  board  of  commissioners  were  sued  in  court  personally  for 
damages  in  this  regard. 

What  followed  upon  that — w^hat  action  was  taken  by  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  suffrage  association — I  do  not  know,  but  this  joint  reso- 
lution was  called  to  mv  attention  last  Sundav  night,  March  2,  bv 
Representative  Burke,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  a  guest  at  my 
house.  He  told  me  that  such  a  resolution  had  paased,  and  told  me 
the  substance  of  the  resolution.  I  called  the  major  and  superintend- 
ent of  police  up.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  of  the  resolution  and 
had  its  provisions  in  mind.  I  requested  that  Representative  Burke 
communicate  its  purport  to  him,  which  he  did,  over  the  telephone. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

JOINT    RP:SOLrTIOX    Slopping   traffic    :ind    pi^vrntinp    Inlorftrence    with    the    suffrage 

procession, 

RcHOlrah  etc.,  Tluit  the  siiporliiteiident  of  police  of  the  District  of  (^)luiubia 
be,  and  he  is  herehj',  directed  to  stop  all  t\w  ordinary  trnfflc  and  travel  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  Seventeenth  Street,  between 
the  hours  of  3  and  5  p.  ni..  on  Monday,  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  I).  1013.  and  to 
prevent  any  interference  with  the  suffrape  laocession  on  that  date. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  the  time  of  vour  interview  with 
Representative  Burke? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  In  the  evening. 

Senator  Pomerene.  "What  day  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Al)out  half  past  7  o'clock,  March  2.  I 
did  not  see  a  copy  of  this  joint  resolution  until  after  the  4th  of  March. 
I  found  a  copy  of  the  House  joint  resoluti(m  400,  which  came  to  the 
District  Building  on  the  r)th  or  6th  of  March,  and  had  not  received  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  in  the  usual  form.  It  was  introduced  February 
27.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  stopping 
traffic  and  preventing  interference  with  the  suffrage  procession. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  heard  of  the  passage  of  that  resolu- 
tion did  you  attempt  to  get  a  copy  of  it? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  I  communicated  the  purport  of  it, 
or  had  Representative  Burke  communicate  the  purport  of  it — that  it 
was  directed  to  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  the  Con- 
gress apparently  making  the  superintendent  of  police  their  direct 
agent  in  that  matter  and  not  mentioning  the  commissioners.  Mr. 
Burke  communicated  the  purport  of  the  joint  resolution  to  him  and 
the  major  replied  over  the  telephone,  I  believe,  that  he  had  it  in 
mind ;  that  he  had  the  matter  under  observation. 
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The  Chairman.  After  you  got  the  opinion  from  the  corporation 
counsel  that  you  had  no  power  to  stop  the  cars,  did  you  have  any 
talk  with  any  of  those  representing  the  women  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  and  passage. of  a  resolution? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  conversation  with 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  that  any  suggestion  of  this 
kind  had  been  made  to  Congress? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  General. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  is  the  record,  so  far  as  this  affair 
is  concerned. 

The  joint  resolution  having  to  do  with  the  inaugural  period  is  as 
follows  : 

[Public  Resolution  No.  64.] 
[3.  J.  Res.  145.  J 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  protection 
of  life  nnd  property  in  connection  with  the  presidential  Inau^ral  ceremonies  In  1913. 

Reaoht'd  hy  the  Semtt'c  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stuies 
of  America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  $23,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
uecessary,  payable  from  any  mouey  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
and  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  equal  parts,  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  eualjle  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  main- 
tain public  order  and  protect  life  and  property  in  said  District  from  the  28th 
of  February  to  the  10th  of  March,  1913,  both  inclusive.  Said  commissioners 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  all  reasonable  regulations  necessary 
to  secure  such  preservation  of  public  order  and  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  fixing  fares  by  public  conveyance,  and  to  make  special  regulations  respecting 
the  standing,  movements,  and  oi>erating  of  vehicles  of  whatever  character  or 
kind  during  said  period  and  fixing  fares  to  be  charged  for  the  tise  of  the  same. 
Such  regulations  sliall  be  in  force  one  week  prior  to  said  inauguration,  during 
said  inauguration,  and  one  week  subsequent  thereto,  and  shair  be  published  in 
one  or  more  of  the  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  District  of  ^Columbia ; 
iiud  in  such  other  manner  as  the  commissioners  may  deem  best  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  same:  and  no  penalty  prescribed  for  the  violation  of  any  of 
such  regulations  shall  be  enforced  until  five  days  after  such  publication.  Any 
l)erson  violating  any  of  such  regulations  shall  be  liable  for  each  such  offaise 
to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  in  the  police  court  of  said  District,  and  in  default 
of  payment  thereof  to  imprisonment  In  the  workhouse  of  said  District  for  not 
longer  than  60  days.  And  the  sum  of  $2,000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  likewise  appropriated,  to  be  exi)ended  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  expenses 
incident  to  the  operation  of  temiwrary  public  comfort  stations  and  information 
booths  during  the  period  aforesaid. 

Approved,  January  29,  1913. 

To  carry  that  into  effect,  the  principal  parts  of  it- 


Senator  PoMERENE.  If  I  am  not  interrupting  you  there,  do  I 
understand  that  this  is  the  only  authority  there  was  on  behalf  of  the 
commissioners  to  stop  the  street  cars,  or  is  there  some  other  legis- 
lation ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  We  thought  that  under  this  inaugural 
law — or  I  think  the  superintendent  of  police  thought  that  under  the 
inaugural  law  he  might  have  the  right  to  stop  these  street  cars. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Whatever  authority  was  exercised  in  the 
premises  was  by  virtue  of  this  resolution;  is  that  correct? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  is  all  we  thought  we  had,  if  we 
had  any. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  authority  under  which  you  stopped 
traffic  on  the  4th  of  March? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  opinion  from  the  counsel  of  the  company 
they  never  questioned  your  right  to  stop  traffic  on  the  4th  of  March  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  question  our  right  to 
stop  their  cars  under  this  act. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  they  construed  it  as  a  governmental 
need? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  A  governmental  need. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  not  oppose  it? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  And  did  not  oppose  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  note  with  reference  to  the  pow^er  to  regu- 
late charges  for  vehicles,  etc.,  that  is  incorporated  in  the  general 
provisions  here.  It  would  hardly  seem  that  that  was  intended  to 
regulate  the  charges  of  street  cars. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  have  a  pamphlet  here  headed  "  In- 
auguration, 1913,"  to  secure  preservation  of  public  order  and  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  I  believe  that  has  been  read  into  the 
record  by  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  read  in. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Then  I  will  be  very  .glad  to  read  it,  if 
you  will  allow  me. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

In'augubation,  1913. 
Gexebal  Ordebs, 
No.  14. 

Metbopolitan  Police  Depabtment  of  the  Distbict  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D,  C,  Fehruary  27,  1913, 

The  President  elect  of  the  United  States  will  be  inaugurated  March  4,  1913, 
und,  In  order  that  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  may  be 
intelligently  and  effectively  enforced  and  that  the  participants  in  tlie  inaugnral 
parade  may  not  suffer  from  interference  while  complying  with  the  orders  of  the 
grand  marshal,  the  following  instructions  are  promulgated  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  members  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force,  additional  privates, 
special  officers,  and  members  of  the  committee  on  public  order : 

At  about  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  4,  1913,  the  President  and  President  elect 
and  other  distinguished  officials  will  proceed  from  the  north  front  of  the  White 
House  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Fifteenth  Street,  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
First  Street  west,  B  Street  north  to  the  Delaware  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  thence  to  the  Senate  entrance  at  tbe  east  front  of  tbe  United 
States  Capitol. 

Following  the  program  of  the  joint  committee  in  the  Senate,  and  after  the 
ceremonies  on  the  inaugural  stand,  the  President  will  be  escorted  to  his  position 
in  the  inaugural  procession,  which  will  move  about  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  via  the 
north  entrance  to  the  Capitol  Grounds,  to  B  Street  north,  First  Street  west, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  thence  west  to  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
thence  to  Madison  Place,  where  the  parade  will  rest  while  the  President  and 
distinguished  guests  will  proceed  to  the  reviewing  stand,  after  which  the  parade 
will  continue  west  beyond  Twenty-second  Street,  to  Washington  Circle,  the 
point  of  dismissal,  the  several  military  and  civic  organizations  moving  either 
north  to  K  Street  or  south  to  E  and  B  Streets,  as  may  be  most  expeditious  in 
order  to  reach  their  re8i)ective  rendezvous.  Those  moving  north  to  K  Street 
will  proceed  east  on  K  Street,  passing  Fourteenth  Street,  and  continue  to  their 
various  points  of  assembly,  while  those  going  south  to  E  Street  will  proceed 
to  Seventeenth  Street,  thence  south  and  east  to  B  Street  to  their  several  points 
of  assembly. 
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The  Chair3ian.  This  all  relates  to  March  4,  does  it  not? 

Coinmissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  and  it  shows  our  efforts  to  carry 
into  effect  this  joint  resolution  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
inaugural  period. 

The  Chairman.  Those  orders  refer  specifically  to  March  4.  I 
wondered  whether  there  was  anything  in  there  relating  to  the  days 
preceding  or  days  following? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  recall,  Senator,  that 
in  the  orders  issued  by  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  he 
issues  the  instructions  to  his  captains  that  those  instructions  pub- 
lished therein  as  relates  to  the  conduct  of  officers  shall  be  in  torce 
on  the  3d  day  of  March.     [Reading:] 

Before  reaichiiig  Washington  Circle  tlie  panule  will  be  reviewed  by  the  grand 
marshal  at  Twenty-first  Street  and  I^emiRylvania  Avenue. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  movements  the  entire  route  of  parade  will  be 
roped  with  cable  and  shall  be  cleared  of  all  vehicles.  sti*eet  cars,  and  pedestrians 
at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  except  that  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  may  operate  cars  west 
of  Seventeenth  Street  NW.  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  cars  of  that  company 
may  operate  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  and  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  until 
9.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  cars  of  the  same  company  shall  cease  running  at  North 
Capitol  and  C  Streets  NW.  and  at  First  and  B  Streets  SE.  at  9  o'clock  a.  m., 
excexjt  that  any  car  shall  be  Htopi)ed  that  interferes  with  the  formation  or 
marching  of  any  parade,  and  the  route  of  parade  shall  be  kept  clear  of  vehicles 
and  again  be  cleared  pf  all  pedestrians  at  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  that  vehicles 
going  north  or  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  may  cross  at  Third,  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  Streets  up  to  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Ninth  Street  up  to  1.30  o'clock  p.  m., 
at  Eleventh  Street  up  to  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Fourteenth  Street  up  to  1.45 
o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Seventeenth  Street  up  to  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Eighteenth,  Nine- 
teenth, and  Twentieth  Streets  and  beyond  up  to  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m.  the  "  court  of  honor,"  that  space  between  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Seventeenth  Street,  shall  be  cleareii  and  closed,  and  at  all  the  intersecting 
streets  named  members  of  the  force  and  additional  members  detailed  to  parade- 
route  duty  shall  open  loops  and  facilitate  the  cross  passage  of  carriages,  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  vehicles  where  the  drivers  or  operators  are  provided : 

First.  With  round  cards  of  circular  rings  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  with  sign 
of  the  "eagle"  in  the  center,  which  i)ermlt  moving  along  as  well  as  across 
streets  and  which  is  the  card  of  the  White  House.  This  Is  signe<i  In  ink  by 
"  Richard  Sylvester,  major  and  8ui)erlntendent." 

Second.  With  round  cards,  white  center  and  red  and  blue  margin,  bearing  the 
signature  of  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  which  permit  crossing  at 
Intersections  only. 

FIRST  SECTION. 

Capt.  Henry  Schneider,  mounte<l,  shall  supervise  the  police  work  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  parade  route  from  the  east  side  of  Eighteeenth  Street  to  Twenty- 
second  Street  NW.  At  12  o'clock  noon  3  foot  sergeants,  20  regular  privates,  40 
additional  privates,  and  4  specially  mounted  privates  shall  report  to  Capt, 
Schneider  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  This  detail 
shall  be  deployed  so  as  to  secure  a  clear  imrade  ground,  free  from  obstructions, 
as  heretofore  ordered.  The  major  and  superintendent  will  make  additional 
detail  to  this  command  from  moiuited  platoon  when  the  head  of  the  procession 
shall  have  reached  Eighteenth  Street  NW. 

Great  care  shall  be  use<l  to  prevent  the  parade  from  disintegrating  at  this 
section  and  to  assist  the  grand  marshal,  who  reviews  It  at  T>venty-first 
Street  NW. 

Emphasizing  the  statement  that  was  made  yesterday  in  the  testi- 
mony, that  the  dismissal  of  a  great  parade  is  a  very  important  un- 
dertaking. If  not  properly  dismissed  and  allowed  to  disband  imme- 
diately on  reaching  the  point  of  dismissal  they  break  ranks,  clog  the 
highway,  break  back  upon  the  route  of  the  parade  in  order  to  witnes.s 
it,  stop  it  perhaps  altogether  in  front  of  the  reviewing  stand,  and 
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delay  the  proceeding.  It  is  necessary  to  make  very  careful  arrange- 
ments to  lead  the  organizations  past  the  point  of  dismissal  en  route 
to  their  respective  rendezvous.     [Beading:] 

SECOND  SECTION. 

Inspector  H.  L.  Gessford,  assisted  by  Capt.  Daniel  Sullivan,  Capt.  C.  T.  Peck, 
and  Lieut.  Thomas  Judge,  shall  supervise  the  police  work  of  that  section  em- 
bracing Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Fifteenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets  west. 
At  8.15  o'clock  a.  m.  3  mounted  sergeants,  8  regular  mounted  privates,  9  spe- 
cially mounted  privates,  6  regular  foot  sergeants,  80  regular  privates,  and  60 
additional  privates  shall  report  to  Inspector  Gessford  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  front  of  the  President's  stand. 

This  detail  shall  be  deployed  so  as  to  secure  a  clear  parade  ground,  free  from 
obstructions,  as  heretofore  ordered. 

One  mounted  sergeant  and  three  regular  mounted  privates  from  this  detail 
shall  protect  the  rear  of  the  morning  parade  and  keep  the  fame  free  ft*om 
intrusion  of  any  kind,  and  within  at  leant  a  half  square  to  the  rear,  and  proceed 
as  far  as  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  after  the  parade  shall  have  entered  the 
grounds  then  this  detail  shall  report  to  the  major  and  superintendent  at 
Delaware  Avenue  and  B  Street  NE.  for  duty. 

The  commander  of  the  second  section  shall  give  special  attention  throughout 
the  day  to  holding  in  check  intrusions  and  any  disorganization  in  the  line  of 
parade  immediately  beyond  the  "  Court  of  Honor  "  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Streets. 

THIBD  SECTION. 

Capt.  George  H.  Williams  shall  supervise  the  police  work  in  that  section  em- 
bracing Fifteenth  Street  from  the  north  and  at  New  York  Avenue  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Fourteenth  Street,  inclusive.  At  8.15 
o'clock  a.  m.  3  foot  sergeants,  4  regular  mounted  privates,  and  6  specially 
mounted  privates  (2  privates  acting  as  sergeants,  to  be  selected  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liams), 40  regular  privates,  and  40  additional  privates  shall  report  to  Capt 
Williams  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.  This  detail  shall  be 
deployed  so  as  to  secure  a  clear  parade  ground,  free  from  obstructions,  as  here- 
tofore ordered. 

FOURTH   SECTION. 

Capt.  J.  T.  HolHnberger  shall  supervise  the  police  work  in  that  section  em- 
bracing Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  to  the  west 
side  of  Fourteenth  Street  NW.  At  8.15  o'clock  a.  m.  4  foot  sergeants  (4  privates 
acting  as  sergeants,  to  be  selected  by  Capt.  HolHnberger),  14  specially  mounted 
privates,  40  regular  privates,  and  50  additional  privates  shall  report  to  Capt 
HolHnberger  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  south  side.  Itils 
detail  shall  be  deployed  so  as  to  secure  a  clear  parade  ground,  free  from 
obstructions,  as  heretofore  ordered. 

FIFTH   SECTION. 

Capt  R.  E.  Doyle  shall  supervise  the  police  work  in  that  section  embracing 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street  NW.  to  the  east  side 
of  Twelfth  Street  NW.  At  8.15  o'clock  a.  m.  3  foot  sergeants  (3  privates  acting 
as  sergeants,  to  be  selected  by  Capt  Doyle),  8  special  mounted  privates,  30 
regular  privates,  and  40  additional  privates  shall  report  to  Capt.  Doyle  at  Ninth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  This  detail  shall  be  deployed  so  as  to 
secure  a  clear  parade  ground,  free  from  obstructions,  as  heretofore  ordered. 

SIXTH  SECTION. 

Capt  H.  B.  Elliott  shall  supervise  the  police  work  in  that  section  embracing 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  east  side  of  Four-and-a-half  Street  NW.  to  the 
east  side  of  Seventh  Street  NW.  At  8.15  o'clock  a.  m.  2  regular  sergeants,  20 
regular  privates.  20  Baltimore  policemen,  20  additional  and  4  specially  mounted 
privates  shall  report  to  Capt.  Elliott  at  Sixth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
This  detail  shall  be  deployed  so  as  to  secure  a  clear  parade  gi'ound,  free  from 
obstructions,  as  heretofore  ordered. 
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SEVENTH  SECTION. 

Capt.  Anderson,  mounted,  shall  supervise  the  police  work  in  that  section  em- 
bracing First  and  B  Streets  to  Pennsylvania  Av^iue  to  the  east  side  of  Four- 
and-a-half  Street  NW.,  Including  the  Peace  Monument,  north  and  south.  At 
8.15  o'clock  a.  m.  3  regular  sergeants,  20  regular  privates,  20  Baltimore  police- 
men, 30  additional  privates,  and  3  specially  mounted  privates  shall  report  to 
Capt.  Anderson  at  First  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This  detail  shall  be 
deployed  so  as  to  secure  a  clear  parade  ground,  free  from  obstructions,  as  here- 
tofore ordered- 

EIGHTH   SECTION. 

Inspector  F.  E.  Cross,  mounted,  assisted  by  Inspector  R.  B.  Boyle,  Capt.  J.  C. 
Daley,  mounted,  and  Capts.  Michael  Byrnes  and  J.  E.  Mulhall,  shall  superyise 
the  police  work  in  the  grounds  east  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  Including  route 
of  parade  from  B  Street  north  to  B  Street  south,  and  B  Street  north  to  First 
Street  from  Delaware  Avenue  NW. 

At  8.15  o'clock  a.  *m.  1  mounted  lieutenant,  4  sergeants,  3  sergeants  mounted, 
50  regular  privates,  10  Baltimore  policemen,  50  additional  privates,  and  8  epe- 
cially  mounted  privates  shall  report  to  Inspector  Cross  at  the  east  front  of  the 
inaugural  stand  at  the  (Capitol. 

This  detail  shall  be  disposed  so  as  to  secure  a  clear  route  for  the  parade  to 
enter  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  on  the  north,  and  including  all  space 
back  to  the  curb  at  the  rear  of  the  "  photographers'  stand  "  from  B  Street  to 
B  Street,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  grand  marshal  and  his  staff  and  the 
President  and  Vice  President's  bodyguards,  and  so  as  to  insure  at  least  150  feet 
clear  for  formation  and  marching  of  the  military  division  that  enters  from  the 
south. 

Inspector  Cross  shall  direct  the  approach  of  carriages  from  the  north  grounds 
to  the  east  entrance  to  the  Senate  Building,  drivers  to  follow  the  roadway  next 
to  the  building  Hue  to  the  south  end,  thence  by  the  Capitol  Grounds  roadway 
south  around  to  the  roadway  at  the  north,  where  the  White  House  vehicles  will 
be  parked  first  in  order,  to  be  followed  by  those  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
those  of  Senators  and  Members,  and  which  vehicles  will  again  enter  by  the 
north  and  leave  by  the  soutli  end  of  the  Capitol  by  way  of  the  Smithsonian  to 
Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  the  last  procedure  being  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  route  of  parade. 

Inspector  Cross  shall  clear  and  allow  no  persons  on  the  east  Senate  steps^ 
excepting  they  have  "  tickets  for  entrance,"  and  will  politely  direct  all  persons 
holding  such  tickets  for  the  stand  at  the  east  of  the  Capitol,  or  the  balconies 
in  the  Senate,  as  to  the  proper  places  for  presentation. 

Inspector  Cross's  command  shall  preserve  good  order  and  establish  lines  for 
those  having  tickets  to  enter  at  the  places  of  entrance  to  the  Senate  north  and 
east  sides  as  designated  by  the  Capitol  authorities. 

At  the  couclusion  of  the  inaugural  address  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  detail 
at  the  east  grounds  of  the  Capitol  shall  clear  and  maintain  in  that  condition 
the  full  street  width  east  of  the  inaugural  stand  from  B  Street  south  to  B 
Street  north  for  the  formation  and  passage  of  the  parade. 

When  the  parade  has  passed  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  Inspector  Cross 
shall  have  his  mounted  force,  excepting  Capt.  Daley,  form  a  platoon  and  protect 
the  rear  of  the  parade  to  that  point  where  the  civic  division  of  the  procession 
s^hall  join,  and  the  captains  shall  maintain  loops  and  police  force  against  intm- 
8 Ion  on  the  route  of  parade  by  vehicles  of  all  kinds  until  this  platoon  of  police 
shall  have  pa^^sed  intersecting  streets  at  least  two  squares.  This  same  platocHi 
of  i)olioe,  mount eil,  shall  halt  for  the  civic  division  to  Join  the  parade  and  thai 
close  the  rear  of  the  entire  procession,  keeping  vehicles  at  least  two  squares  to 
the  rear  of  the  parade,  and  captains  shall  not  open  loops  until  this  platoon  of 
police  shall  have  passed  on  at  least  two  squares. 

This  platoon  of  ix)l ice. shall  rest  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue 
sind  hold  all  vehicles  against  entering  the  Court  of  Honor  beyond  Fifteenth 
Sti'eet  until  the  rear  of  the  parade  shall  have  reached  Eighteenth  Street, 
and  captains  will  maintain  the  loops  at  Madison  Place,  Executive  Avenue, 
and  Seventeenth  Street  until  the  parade  has  passed  Eighteenth  Street 

When  the  parade  shall  be  fully  under  way  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 
Inspector  Cross  may  dismiss  from  service  in  that  section,  from  time  to  time, 
as  many  sergeants  and  privates  as  may  be  justified  by  conditions,  in  order 
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that  they  may  make  rapid  preparations  to  comply  with  orders  for  duty  at 
the  fireworks  or  in  the  precincts  in  the  evening. 

When  the  parade  is  fully  under  way,  and  not  earlier  than  4.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  the  several  captains  commanding  sections  along  the  route  of  parade 
may  dismiss  from  time  to  time  that  number  of  regular  lieutenants,  sergeants, 
and  privates,  mounted  and  on  foot,  as  may  be  possible,  for  duty  later  in  the 
evening  at  the  fireworks  and  in  the  precincts  and  to  meet  orders  for  details. 

At  3.30  o'clock  p.  m..  Inspector  Boyle,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  fireworks, 
shall  leave  the  Capitol  and  prepare  for  disposition  of  that  event 

The  major  and  superintendent,  when  his  command  shall  have  reached 
Twenty-first  Street,  will  detail  therefrom  such  mounted  privates  as  can  be 
spared  to  give  conduct  to  the  organizations  going  north  or  south  for  dis- 
missal, that  they  may  understand  the  locations  of  K  Street  north  and  B  and 
other  streets  south,  and  to  the  aid  of  Capt.  Schneider  in  preventing  con- 
gestion. 

In  the  above  connection  q)ec]al  efforts  shall  be  made  by  Inspector  Gess- 
ford's  command  to  prevent  persons  falling  out  of  line  of  parade  at  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Streets,  as  it  will  be  Impossible  for  them  to  reach  in- 
tersecting streets  or  sidewalks,  and  the  route  of  parade  must  not  be  obstructed. 

OABRIAGES    AND*  AUTOMOBILES. 

Carriage  passes  cover  automobiles,  wagons,  or  other  vehicles. 

Carriages  and  automobiles,  the  drivers  or  chauffeurs  of  which  wear  red, 
white,  and  blue  circular  badges  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  police  and 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  "Eagle,"  shall  be  permitted  within  and  to  cross 
the  lines  at  all  times;  also,  those  wearing  red  and  blue  circular  badges  signed 
by  the  sui^erintendent  of  police  shall  be  permitted  to  cross  the  lines,  not  to 
interfere  with  the  parade. 

Members  of  the  press  wearing  red,  white,  and  blue  badges  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  superintendent  of  police,  messengers  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
permits,  with  the  same  signature,  other  persons  wearing  red,  white,  and 
blue  permits  similarly  indorsed,  and  members  of  the  executive  committee 
on  public  comfort  shall  be  permitted  to  cross  the  lines  from  curb  to  curb, 
not  to  follow  or  interfere  with  the  parade. 

Those  persons  who  have  tickets  to  stands  shall  be  permitted  to  cross  from 
curb  to  curb  under  the  same  restrictions. 

Photographers  with  red,  white,  and  blue  permits  shall  be  permitted  to  make 
views  while  remaining  within  three  feet  of  the  curb,  not  to  have  permanent 
locations  nor  to  use  tripods,  and  to  cross  the  route  of  parade,  but  not  to  follow 
or  interfere  with  it  in  any  manner,  and  not  to  walk  along  the  lines  within  or 
to  proceed  to  the  President's  stand  without  official  authority  from  the  inaugural* 
committee. 

Members  of  the  force  will  take  up  permits  where  there  is  violation  of  these 
terms. 

No  ladders,  boxes,  barrels,  or  scaffolds  shall  be  used  by  photographers  or 
others  in  the  United  States  Capitol  grounds  or  elsewhere  within  the  route 
of  parade. 

Members  of  the  regular  force  shall  wear  full  winter  imiforms,  and  should 
carry  a  sandwich  in  the  pocket,  although  the  department  has  provided  that 
the  force  shall  have  sandwiches  and  coffee. 

During  the  intermission  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  parades,  street 
cars  operating  north  and  south  on  streets  intersecting  with  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  shall  be  permitted  to  cross  the  avenue  until  the  head  of  the  parade 
shall  have  reached  First  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Ambulances  and  patrol  wagons  shall  be'  located  along  the  route  of  parade 
at  intersecting  streets,  and  members  of  the  force  shall  have  the  circular  in- 
structions and  locations  In  their  possession  for  consultation  in  case  arrests 
are  made,  or  Injured  or  sick  are  to  be  attended.  The  telephone  booths  within  the 
route  of  parade  are  for  use  for  all  police  purposes,  and  the  captains  shall 
detail  a  member  of  the  force  at  each  of  these  booths  in  their  respective  sections. 

• 

This  would  relate  especially  to  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
force  which  was  to  apply  on  the  8d  of  March,  and  that  extract  of 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  was  made  to  apply  on  the  8d  was  issued 
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by  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  to  his  captains  and  was 
read  into  the  record  by  him.     [Reading:] 

Where  intoxicated  persons  are  Incapable  of  caring;  for  themselves,  if  not  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  First  Precinct  Station,  they  should  be  sent  there 
for  care  at  the  t^nporary  hospital. 

Commanding  officers  will  post  their  men  apart  at  equal  distances,  as  nearly 
as  poflsible,  and  as  the  required  service  may  justify,  and  they  should  face  the 
crowd  and  not  the  parade. 

That  is  the  suggestion  I  made  to  the  superintendent  of  police  and 
which  Gen.  Mills  referred  to  in  his  testimony — ^to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility, so  far  as  the  attitude  would  accomplish  it,  of  their  becoming 
interested  in  the  procession  and  forgetting  to  observe  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  That  provision,  my  recollection  is,  was  specifically 
set  forth  in  the  orders  relating  to  the  8d  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.    [Reading :] 

Membei*s  of  the  force  should  obey  separnte  printed  orders  in  removing  drunks, 
disorderly  persons,  injured  or  sick  pertons,  and  those  requiring  attention  for 
other  reasons. 

Members  of  the  force  shall  not  use  their  clubs  except  for  self-defense  or 
In  subduing  disorderly  assemblages  after  all  peaceful  efforts  hare  been  ignored. 

Avoid  harsh  and  disrespectful  language  and  profanity,  and  do  not  indalge 
in  argument  with  any  one.  If  the  law  is  violated,  arrest  and  let  the  court 
hear  the  argument.  Promptly  remove  or  arrest  any  fakir  or  other  vender 
who  does  not  comply  with  police  orders  against  obstructing  streets  or  side- 
walks or  known  to  be  an  evil  character. 

The  captains  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Precincts  shall  detail  one  regular  officer 
to  act  as  sergeant  and  30  specials  in  4  squads  to  patrol  the  sidewalks  from 
First  to  Fifteenth  Streets  west  and  remove  all  boxes,  barrels,  ladders,  tables, 
and  like  obstructions  and  arrest  the  offenders  if  necessary. 

Lieut  C.  E.  E.  Flather  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  localities  where 
strangers  are  temporarily  quartered  in  his  precinct  and  cooperate  with  Lieut, 
anii  Harbor  Master  Russell  Dean  at  the  wharf,  and  detail  a  force  at  the  Highway 
Bridge  in  easy  reach  of  telephone. 

Capt.  Henry  Schneider  will  detail  a  force  at  the  Aqueduct  Bridge. 

From  midnight,  March  8d,  until  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  March  4th,  the  captains  of 
the  several  precincts  shall  maintain  a  full  patrol  of  their  respective  pre- 
cincts with  special  officers,  under  bicycle  members  of  the  regular  force  acting 
as  sergeants,  and  post  a  detail  at  posts  such  as  Brookland,  Brightwood,  Gleve- 
land  Park,  Takoma.  and  other  points  where  established,  and  transportation 
by  car  line  will  be  furnished  to  such  outlying  posts,  and  reward  will  be  paid 
for  specially  meritorious  work  by  additional  privates.  Such  regular  officers, 
foot  and  mounted,  shall  give  strict  attention  to  precinct  duty  when  not  detailed 
elFewhere. 

The  White  House  detail,  under  command  of  Sergts.  Williams  and  McQuade, 
will  give  continuous  attention  to  the  White  House  and  President's  review 
stand  March  4,  1913,  operating  against  any  intrusion  by  improper  persons  or 
embarrassment  to  any  of  the  guests. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  parade,  Sergt.  Harry,  Sergt.  McCJor- 
mack,  and  Sergt.  Raedy,  and  28  mounted  privates,  shall  report  to  the  major 
and  superintendent  of  police  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.  at 
8.30  o'clock  a.  ni.  Of  these,  3  sergeants  and  22  mounted  privates  shall  comprise 
the  platoon  for  escort  duty,  and  6  mounted  privates  will  be  assigned  by  the 
major  and  superintendent  to  special  duty. 

The  carriages  of  the  President  will  be  parked  east  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Building  in  close  proximity  to  the  stand,  from  which  the  President  will 
enter  his  carriage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  carriages  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  will  be  parked  adJoining>  the 
Senate  Building. 

In  the  meantime  the  carriages  of  the  White  House,  Diplomatic  Corps,  Sen- 
ators, Members,  and  others  will  be  parked  in  the  grounds  north  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,  and  will  be  permitted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  to  ap- 
rroach  by  the  northwest  roadway  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  to  the  Senate  porte- 
cochere,  continuing  along  the  road  contiguous  to  the  Capitol  Building,  leaving 
the  grounds  by  way  of  B  Street  south  to  Seventeenth  Street  west  south  of 
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Pennsylvania  Avenue,  except  tbat  those  carriages  of  tlie  Cabinet  officers,  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  others,  having  special  passes,  may 
cross  the  route  of  parade  at  Fourth  Street  west  until  the  head  of  the  procession 
shall  have  reached  First  Street  west,  when  the  Fourth  Street  crossing  will  be 
closed ;  at  Sixth  Street  west  until  the  head  of  the  procession  shall  have  reached 
Third  Street  west,  when  this  crossing  will  be  closed ;  at  Fourteenth  Street  when 
the  head  of  the  procession  shall  have  reached  Tenth  Street  west,  and  at  Seven- 
teenth  Street  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

When  carriages  are  approaching  the  Senate  entrance  from  the  northwest 
grounds,  as  heretofore  mentioned  as  to  parking,  they  shall  keep  to  the  right 
carb.  In  order  that  the  route  of  parade  on  the  left  may  be  kept  open  to  the  left 
curb  for  the  passage  of  the  parade. 

At  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.  Capt.  Schneider,  mounted,  6  sergeants,  4  mounted  ser- 
geants, 12  mounted  privates,  80  privates,  and  100  additional  privates  shall  re- 
port to  Inspector  R.  B.  Boyle  at  the  fireworks  on  the  Monument  Lot.  At  the 
conclusion  of  same  they  will  report  for  duty  at  their  respective  stations,  while 
the  Baltimore  police  shall  report  to  Inspector  Boyle  for  release  at  10.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 

All  wtigons,  boxes,  barrels,  and  such  other  obstructions  shall  be  excluded  from 
these  grounds. 

Six  sergeants  and  100  regular  privates  shall  report  to  Capt.  J.  T.  Hollinberger 
at  the  first  precinct  station  house  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  remain  until  further 
orders,  and  the  captain  shall  employ  his  men  in  squads,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  maintain  good  order  and  observance  of  the  law.  Peaceful  measures  should 
first  be  exercised  to  allay  disorder,  and  arrests  follow  if  necessary. 

Three  sergeants,  20  regular  privates,  and  80  additional  privates  shall  report 
to  Capt.  Byrnes  at  the  sixth  precinct  station  house  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  re- 
main until  further  orders,  to  be  used,  as  in  the  first  precinct,  for  enforcing  law 
and  order. 

Twenty  regular  privates  shall  report  to  Capt.  Sullivan  at  the  third  police 
precinct  station  house  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.  for  duty,  to  remain  until  further 
orders. 

All  other  regular  and  special  officers  not  included  in  the  above  details  shall 
report  at  their  respective  station  houses  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  will  be  em- 
ployed by  the  several  captains  in  protecting  the  Interests  included  within  their 
respective  precincts  and  to  answer  any  calls  for  assistance,  and  shall  be  worked 
to  the  best  advantage  by  commanding  officers,  who  will  be  held  accountable  for 
the  security  of  life  and  property  and  good  order  within  their  precincts. 

Iioops  shall  be  established  at  all  intersecting  streets  not  having  car  tracks, 
where  hitches  can  readily  be  had,  at  least  60  feet  back,  and  at  intersecting 
streets;  with  line  of  parade. 

The  captains  will  order  those  who  have  charge  of  the  rope  loops  at  inter- 
secting streets  to  coil  the  same  after  the  parade  so  the  coils  will  not  prove  an 
obstruction,  and  have  the  same  removed,  with  signs,  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  police  shall  give  special  attention  to  hacks,  cabs,  the  rates  governing  the; 
same,  and  the  treatment  extended  by  drivers  to  the  public. 

Boarding-house  and  hotel  criers  at  depots  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
the  sidewalks  or  create  disorder  by  surrounding  persons. 

The  secret-service  instructions  will  be  given  at  headquarters,  and  hardened 
characters  and  crooks  must  receive  prompt  attention  by  all  members  of  the 
force. 

Strict  attention  to  duty  is  enjoined,  and  extraordinary  service  will  be  given 
special  consideration. 

Princeton  and  Virginia  students  shall  be  permitted  to  form  in  Madison  Place 
at  8.30  to  9  a.  m.,  loops  to  be  closed  after  President's  party  passes. 

Boy  Scouts  at  ambulance  stations,  with  red  cross  ribbons,  will  be  allowed 
within  the  lines,  as  directed  by  surgeons. 

No  bicycles  shall  be  permitted  along  route  of  parade  during  parade. 

Police  lunch  wagons  will  have  right  of  way  in  compliance  with  drivers'  wrlt^ 
ten  orders. 

Inspectors  and  captains  shall  consult  confidential  memoranda. 

Carriage  pass  includes  automobiles  and  other  vehicles. 

The  following  order  will  be  observe^.: 

"Authority  is  hereby  granted  to  enforce  the  regulations  for  the  Inaugural 
period,  1013,  against  the  hauling  of  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  and  the  placing  of  the 
same  on  any  part  of  the  President's  park  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of 
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fireworka  to  be  given  daring  the  said  inaugural  period.    Tliis  auttiority  also 
Goyers  the  Monument  grounds  south  of  the  President's  park. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Spenceb  Cosby, 
"  Colonel,  United  States  Army," 

On  March  4,  1913,  after  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  been  roped  off,  unmounted 
letter  carriers  and  special-delivery  messengers  are  directed  not  to  cross  at  any 
point  except  Twelfth  Street,  and  not  to  go  up  or  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  the  ropes,  but  to  pass  under  both  ropes  l>efore  going  in  either  direction. 

BiOHASD  Stlvestkb, 
Major  and  Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police, 

District  of  Columbia, 

The  Chairman.  The  language  used  in  the  special  orders  regarding 
the  3d  was  almo.st  identical  with  that? 

Commissioner  Johkston.  It  was  identical  with  that. 

That  shows  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  comply 
with  the  law  of  January  29  with  reference  to  the  inaugural  parade. 

The  other  provision  of  the  joint  resolution,  approved  January  29, 
1913,  relates  to  the  fixing  of  the  forces,  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  vehicles  and  what  not.    That  was  embodied  in  this  pamphlet : 

District  of  Columbia  Inaugural  Laws  to  Be  Enforckp  by  the  Members  of 
THB  Police  Forge  and  the  CJommittee  on  Public  Order,  February  28  to 
March  10,  Inclusive,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Office  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washinffton,  February  ^,  191S. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  special  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  public 
order  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaiignra- 
tion  of  the  President  elect  on  the  4th  of  March,  1913,  to  be  In  force  one  week 
prior  to  said  inauguration,  during  said  inauguration,  and  one  week  subsequent 
thereto,  are  published  and  promulgated  under  authority  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  approved  January  29,  1913. 

Said  resolution  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

♦  ♦  ♦  "  Said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  dIrcH'ted  to  make 
all  reasonable  regulations  necessary  to  secure  such  preservation  of  public  order 
and  protection  of  life  and  property  and  fixing  fares  by  public  conveyance  and 
to  make  special  regulations  respecting  the  standing,  movements,  and  operating 
of  vehicles  of  whatever  character  or  kind  during  said  period,  and  fixing  fares 
to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  same.  Such  regulations  shall  be  In  force  one 
week  prior  to  said  inauguration,  during  said  inauguration,  and  one  week  subse- 
quent thereto,  and  shall  be  published  In  one  or  more  of  the  dally  newspapers 
published  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  the  commis- 
sioners may  deem  best  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  same;  and  no  penalty 
prescribed  for  the  violation  of  any  of  such  regulations  shall  be  enforced  until 
five  days  after  such  publication.  Any  person  violating  any  of  such  regulations 
shall  be  liable  for  each  such  offense  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100  In  the  police 
court  of  said  District,  and  In  default  of  payment  thereof  to  imprisonment  in  the 
workhouse  of  said  District  for  not  longer  than  60  days." 

regulations  to  be  observed. 

Section  1.  When  two  or  more  horse  or  motor  vehicles  are  assembling  or  have 
assembled  together,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  police  officer  to  regulate  the 
manner  of  their  arrival  and  departure,  their  position  while  standing,  and  to 
cause  the  drivers  and  operators  thereof  to  act  at  all  times  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner; and  any  driver  or  operator  or  other  person  who  shall  obstruct  any  police 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  or  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  any  order 
given  by  a  police  officer  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  hereunder  shall  bp  liable 
to  the  penalties  hereinafter  Imposed,  as  set  forth  in  section  17;  and.  further,  in 
the  conduct,  driving,  and  operation  of  any  and  all  vehicles  of  whatsoever  kind, 
the  drivers  of  the  same  shall  be  governed  by  and  he  subject  to  the  traffic  regu- 
lations governing  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions. 

Sec.  2.  The  schedule  of  rates  for  hacks  and  other  public  vehicles,  prescribing 
trip  and  hour  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  as  set  forth  In  the 
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Police  Regulations  of  the  District  of  Ck>luinbia,  shall  apply  to  all  hacks,  coaches, 
or  other  yehicles  one  week  prior  to  said  inauguration,  during  said  inauguration, 
and  one  week  subsequent  thereto. 

Sbo.  3.  The  schedule  of  fares  by  hacks,  cabs,  automobiles,  and  other  public 
conyeyances  shall  be  as  follows : 

One-horae  vehicles. 


BY  THE  TRIP. 

• 

Day  rates.i 

Night  rates.* 

•                                    * 

Fifteen 

squares  or 

less. 

CtnU. 
SO 
25 

Each  ad- 
ditional 6 
squares  or 
parts  of 
squares. 

Fifteen 

squares  or 

less. 

Each  ad- 
ditional 5 
squares  or 
parts  of 
squares. 

One  or  two  Twisspnwrs  » 

Cents. 
15 
10 

Cents. 
60 
30 

Cents. 
20 

Bach  additional  nasseneer 

15 

BY  THE  HOUR. 

• 

Day  rate.^ 

Night  rate.! 

First  hour. 

Each  ad- 
ditional 
quarter 
hour  or 

part 
thereof. 

First  hour. 

Each  ad- 
ditional 
quarter 
hour  or 

part 
thereof. 

One  or  two  passeneers 

SI.  00 

Cents. 
25 
30 

SI. 00 

1.2.". 

Cents. 

25 

Three  or  four  DasseniEeis 

1.25 

35 

Two-horse  i 

BY  THE 

vehicles, 

TRIP. 

rates.* 

Day  1 

-ates.i 

Night 

Fifteen 

squares  or 

less. 

CerUt. 

W) 
30 

Each  ad- 
ditional 5 
squares  or 
parts  of 
squares. 

Fifteen 

squares  or 

less. 

Each  ad- 
ditional 5 
squares  or 
parts  of 
squares. 

One  or  two  passengers 

Cents. 

1.") 
10 

Cents. 

80 
40 

Centn. 

15 

Rach  additional  passengpr 

15 

BY  THE  HOUR. 

Day  rate.» 

Night  rate.s 

First  hour. 
81.. "V) 

Each  ad- 
ditional 
quarter 
hour  or 

part 
thereof. 

35 

First  hour. 

Each  ad- 
ditional 
quarter 
hour  or 

part 
thereof. 

One  or  morp  passengers 

$1.50 

Cents. 

40 

1  Between  5.30  a.  m.  and  12.30  a.  m. 


?  Botwprn  12.30  a.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m. 


When  vehicles  are  not  engaged  by  the  hour,  trin  rates  shall  be  charged. 

When  charges  for  trip  or  trips  exceed  rates  i)er  nour.  chargi^s  shall  ha  Ijy  the  hour. 
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In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  driver  and  passenser  of  a  public  vehicle 
relative  to  the  legal  fare  to  be  paid,  the  driver  shall  conv^  the  passenger  to 
the  nearest  police  station,  where  the  officer  in  charge  ehall  immediately  decide 
the  case ;  and  if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  passenger,  the  driver  shall  convey 
him  from  the  police  station  to  his  original  destination  without  additional  (^rge. 
If  the  passenger  is  about  to  leave  the  city  by  railroad,  steamboat,  or  otherwise, 
the  police  officer  on  duty  at  the  depot  or  wharf  shall  decide  the  case. 

The  driver  of  any  horse-drawn  public  vehicle  who  may  be  required  to  travel, 
by  the  most  direct  route,  more  than  15  squares  to  make  response  to  a  call  may 
charge  an  additioual  25  cents  therefor. 

Children  between  5  and  12  years,  one-half  rates.  Children,  not  exceeding 
two,  under  5  years  of  age  accompanied  by  adults,  no  charge  shall  be  made. 

The  driver  of  any  horse-drawn  vehicle  shall  be  entitled  to  make  a  charge  not 
to  exceed  25  cents  for  each  trunk  and  10  cents  for  each  lai^e  valise  or  bag 
carried  outside  the  vehicle;  and  each  passenger  shall  be  entitled  to  have  con- 
veyed without  charge  such  other  valise  or  small  packages  as  can  be  con- 
veniently carried  within  the  vehicle  The  driver  shall  load  and  unload  all 
baggage  without  charge. 

MOTOR    VEHICLES. 

Each  and  every  licensed  public  automobile  occupying  public  space  and  offered 
for  public  hire  shall  be  authorized  to  charge  not  more  than  $4  per  hour  for 
automobiles  carrying  four  passengers  or  less  and  50  cents  apiece  per  hour  for 
each  additional  passenger,  and  that  these  rates  shall  be  displayed  in  the  au- 
tomobile and  be  made  clear  to  passengers  at  the  time  of  the  hiring  of  the 
machine. 

(a)  Taxicabs  and  motor  vehicles,  with  meters  to  register  distances  traveled, 
at  hotels  are  not  public  vehicles,  but  for  use  of  hotel  guests  only. 

(6)  Taxicabs  on  the  public  stands  or  streets,  where  they  are  classed  as 
public  vehicles,  if  they  hire  to  any  other  than  hotel  guests,  and  have  license 
therefor,  may  charge: 

District  of  Columbia  service,  day  and  night. — One  to  five  persons.  For  the 
first  one-half  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  50  cents.  Each  one-fourth  mile  there- 
after, 10  cents.  Each  four  minutes  of  waiting,  10  cents.  Rate  per  mile  or 
fraction  thereof  for  cabs  traveling  empty  outside  of  the  2-mile  radius  hereafter 
described.  20  cents.  Carrying  one  trunk,  20  cents.  No  charge  for  handbags 
or  dress-suit  cases,  carried  inside  cab,  not  more  than  two  to  each  passenger, 
or  for  children  under  7  years  of  age.  Additional  baggage,  20  cents  each  piece. 
No  charge  made  for  going  to  or  returning  from  any  point  with  2  miles  of 
point  of  call  from  which  cab  is  ordered,  when  such  distance  is  traveled  without 
passenger  or  passengers. 

Union  Station  service. — Same  as  District  of  Columbia  service. 

Theater  «ervtc6.— Within  2  miles  of  point  of  call  to  any  theater  and  return 
shall  be  not  more  than  $3  for  one  or  two  persons,  not  more  than  $4  for  three, 
four,  or  five  persons.  Delays  going  to  or  returning  charged  for  at  $1.50  per 
hour.    Beyond  2-mlle  limit  charges  same  as  District  of  Columbia  tariff. 

Reception  service. — Night  service  within  3  miles  of  point  of  call  to  destination 
and  return,  a  flat  rate  of  not  more  than  $5  shall  be  charged— any  number  of 
passengers.  Delays  en  route  or  returning,  same  as  theater  tariff.  Beyond 
3-mile  limit  regular  tariff  rates  shall  be  charged. 

The  radius  of  2  miles  from  the  Union  Station  extends  to  Michigan  Avenue 
on  the  north;  Fourteenth  Street  and  Florida  Avenue  and  Dupont  Circle  on 
the  northwest:  Nineteen  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  west;  the 
wharves  and  War  College  on  the  south;  the  navy  yard  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Bridge  on  the  southeast;  Congressional  Cemetery  on  the  east;  and 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  on  the  northeast. 

Hourly  sight-seeing  rates. — Four  dollars  per  hour,  any  number  of  persons. 

Every  automohUe  not  using  taximeters  occupying  public  space  for  public 
hire  shall  charge  not  more  than  $4  per  hour  for  one  to  four  pass^igers,  and 
50  cents  per  hour  for  each  additional  passenger.  These  rates  shall  be  dis- 
yilayed  in  automobiles  and  made  clear  to  passengers  at  time  of  hiring  the 

machine. 

Sight-seeing  automobiles  not  using  ta.Timeters  shall  not  charge  more  than 
$1  per  passenger  per  trip,  each  trip  to  be  of  not  less  than  one  hour's  duration. 
Any  lessee,  owner,  operator,  manager,  or  person  in  charge  of  any  such  vehicle 
may  be  held  responsible  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section. 
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Note. — ^Each  taxlcab  must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  illuminating  device, 
so  as  to  enable  the  passenger  or  xmssengers  in  such  vehicle  to  conveniently 
observe  at  all  times  the  state  of  the  taximeter  and  the  schedule  of  rates  therein. 

(c)  Taxicabs  located  in  front  of  hotels  are  not  public  vehicles  when  so 
located. 

All  other  vehicles,  of  whatever  character  or  kind,  engaging  in  and  perform- 
ing a  public-hire  service  shall  be  governed  and  be  subject  to  the  rates  estab- 
U^ed  for  public  veliicles,  unless  first  contracted  for  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  that  which  you  think  affects 
the  matter? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  shows,  Senator,  the  full  and  complete 
authority  for  the  entire  day  of  the  4th  of  March  that  was  granted  to 
the  police  department  and  the  commissioners  to  control  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  you  desire  that  to  relate  to  espe- 
cially ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  to  read  all  of  it.  I  suggest  that 
you  put  it  into  the  record. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  should  like  to  read  such  portions  as 
have  a  direct  bearing. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  distinguishes 
between  the  3d  and  4th  of  March  in  the  authority  that  was  given  to 
the  commissioners? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  particular  matter  there  you  would 
like  to  read,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes.    Section  4  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  Street  cars,  herdlcs,  motor  vehicles,  and  other  vehicles  not  otherwise 
provided  for  shall  not  interfere  with  any  parade,  nor  with  the  formation,  march- 
ing, or  dlsbandment  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  during  such 
formation,  marching,  or  disbandment,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  stop  such  cars, 
motor,  or  other  vehicles  as  might  interrupt  or  interfere  with  said  formation, 
marching,  or  dlsbandment. 

That  was  for  the  entire  4th  day  of  March;  and,  as  carried  into 
practical  effect,  the  Avenue  was  roped  off,  as  it  was  on  the  3d,  at  the 
hours  stated  for  the  4th  of  March,  and  what  was  additionally  helpful 
March  4  were  loops  at  the  intersections  of  streets  leading  into  the 
Avenue  a  block  away  from  the  Avenue,  with  the  exact  details  of 
which  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  I  think  are  fully  covered  in  the 
instructions  given. 

The  pamphlet  further  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  During  the  4th  day  of  March,  1913,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  in- 
trude with  any  vehicle,  stand,  box,  or  obstruction  of  any  kind  upon  any  street, 
avenue,  or  alleyway  within  60  yards  of  the  line  of  parade  or  within  the  roped 
space  on  any  intersecting  street,  avenue,  or  alleyway  set  aside  and  indicated 
by  printed  signs  or  ropes,  except  by  permission  of  the  major  and  superintendent 
of  police. 

Sec.  6.  No  box  or  boxes,  barrel  or  barrels,  table  or  tables,  ladder  or  ladders, 
chair  or  chairs,  or  other  obstruction  or  obstructions  shall  be  placed  or  located  on 
or  along  the  aidewallsB  or  footways  adjacent  to  or  contiguous  to  the  line  of 
parade.  Any  person  or  persons  occupjring  such  boxes,  barrels,  tables,  ladders, 
cliairs,  or  other  obstructions  thereon  shall  be  considered  violators  of  this 
r^ulation. 

Sec.  7.  The  placing  or  locating  of  box  or  boxes,  barrel  or  barrels,  table  or 
tables^  ladder  or  ladders,  chair  or  chairs,  or  other  obstruction  on  any  reserva- 
tion which  may  be  set  aside  and  designated  for  the  display  of  fireworks  by 
the  inaugural  committee,  or  on  any  street,  avenue,  or  alleyway  adjacent  thereto, 
is  prohibited,  and  any  i)erson  or  persons  occupying  boxes,  barrels,  tables,  chairs, 
ladders,  or  other  obstructions  thereon  shall  be  considerM  violators  of  this 
regulation. 
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Sec.  8.  The  posting  of  bandbllls,  circulars,  or  posters  on  any  part  or  parts  of 
any  review  stand  without  written  permission  from  the  proper  officers  of  the 
inaugural  committee  is  forbidden. 

The  distribution  of  handbills,  dodgers,  and  advertising  matter  of  circular 
character  in,  on,  or  about  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia 
is  prohibited  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  The  sale  of  intoxicants  on  any  Government  reservation  or  on  any 
street,  avenue,  or  thoroughfare  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  prohibited,  and 
the  throwing,  casting,  or  discharging  of  confetti  or  kindred  substance  on  per- 
sona or  property,  or  the  sale  or  use  of  "  ticklers  "  or  other  inventions  or  otlier 
kind  of  novelties  to  be  used  for  the  annoyance  of  any  person  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  10,  No  person  of  known  evil  character  shall  sell  or  ofTer  for  sale  any 
badge,  souvenir,  or  other  article  on  any  of  the  streets,  avenues,  or  alleyways,  or 
reservations  in  tlie  District  of  Ck)lumbia :  nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  article  in  such  manner  as  to  cause 
the  public  any  inconvenience  or  discomfort ;  nor  by  loud  or  unnecessary  outcry 
advertise  for  sale  any  badge,  souvenir,  or  other  article;  and  any  and  all  persons 
offering  for  sale  any  of  the  above-named  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  police  as  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  order,  and  propriety. 

No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  card,  souvenir,  or  other  article  that 
may  be  termed  vulgar  or  indecent,  under  penalty  as  prescribed  in  section  17 
hereof. 

No  person  shall  give,  loan,  or  sell  to  any  person  nor  shall  any  person  carry  or 
display  any  imitation  or  toy  revolver  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

No  person  shall  offer,  solicit,  contract  for,  or  engage  himself  or  herself  as  a 
"  city  guide,"  **  Washington  guide."  or  guide  for  visitors  about  the  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  wear  or  display  any  badge  as  an  induce- 
ment for  such  employment  or  patronage  without  first  securing  from  the  captain 
of  the  precinct  where  he  or  she  pursues  such  calling  a  certificate  of  good  stand- 
ing and  qualification  as  such,  and  soliciting  or  loitering  by  such  person  In  the 
vicinity  of  public  buildings,  hotels,  or  such  public  places  is  prohibited. 

Sec  11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  in  any  manner  convey,  trans- 
port, or  carry  through  or  upon  any  public  avenue,  street,  or  highway  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  sign,  advertising  device,  or  other  object  which  might 
frighten  horses  or  obstruct  the  free  iMissage  of  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks  of 
any  avenue,  street,  or  alleyway. 

Sec.  12.  The  i)olice  shall  assist  in  preserving  public  order  within  the  Capitol 
Grounds  during  the  4th  day  of  March,  1913,  and  reserve  space  in  that  locality 
needed  for  the  movements  of  the  inaugural  parade;  and  hacks,  coaches,  and 
other  vehicles  assembled  therein  shall  occupy  such  stands  or  positions  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  police  before,  during,  and  immediately  following  the  inau- 
gural exercises,  and  in  every  way  comply  with  section  1  of  these  regulations. 

Sec  13.  The  major  and  sui)erintendent  of  police  is  authorized  to  temporarily 
close,  by  rope  or  otherwise,  such  roping  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1913. 
the  streets  included  in  the  route  of  the  inaugural  parade  of  March  4,  1913,  and 
such  intersecting  streets,  avenues,  alleyways,  or  reservations  as  the  major  and 
superintendent  of  police  shall  designate,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mis^oners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  14.  The  major  and  superintendent  of  iK)lice,  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  insiwct  any  review  stand  and  other  review  places  or  premises,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  unauthorized  use  of  any  combustible  material,  stove, 
gasoline,  or  other  appliances  which  might  be  dangerous  to  life  and  property. 

Sec.  15.  No  one  shall  hang  or  suspend  advertising  signs,  sheets,  clothes,  or 
other  articles  on  the  front  of  any  building,  unless  duly  authorized  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  ix)lice  and  building  regulations. 

Sec  16.  The  proprietors  or  lessees  of  any  premises  or  buildings  used  for 
temporary  housing  or  quarters  shall  maintain  the  same  in  a  strictly  sanitary 
condition  and  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  any  police  or  health 
officer  at  all  times,  and  such  changes,  improvements,  or  remedy  shall  be  applied 
as  may  be  required  by  said  officials. 

No  temporary  stand  or  vehicle  used  as  such  shall  be  erected  or  maintained 
within  the  limits  of  the  inaugural  parade  avenues  or  streets,  without  permission 
first  having  been  obtained  from  the  inaugural  committee  or  the  major  and 
superintendent  of  police. 

Sec  17.  Any  i)er8on  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
regulations  shall,  on  conviction  in  the  i)olice  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  liable,  for  each  anfl  every  such  offense,  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $100,  and  in  de- 
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fault  of  payment  thereof  to  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse,  as  provided  in  the 
resolution  of  Ck>ngre8s  approved  January  29,  1913. 

For  the  information  of  all  concerned  the  following  sections  of  the  law  rela- 
tive to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  included 
herewith  and  made  a  part  hereof,  as  follows : 

•'  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  congregate  and  assemble  in  any  street,  avenue,  alley,  road,  or  high- 
way, or  in  or  around  any  public  building  or  inclosure,  or  any  parlc  or  reservation. 
or  at  the  entrance  of  any  public  building  or  inclosure,  and  engage  in  loud  or 
boisterous  talking  and  oUier  disorderly  conduct,  or  to  insult  or  make  rude  or 
obscene  gestures  or' comments  or  observations  on  persons  passing  by  or  in  their 
hearing,  or  to  crowd,  obstruct,  or  incommode  the  free  use  of  any  such  street,  ave- 
nue, alley,  road,  highway,  or  any  of  the  foot  pavements  thereof,  or  the  free 
entrance  into  any  public  or  private  building  or  inclosure;  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  swear,  curse,  or  make  use  of  any  profane 
language  or  indecent  or  obscene  words  or  engage  in  disorderly  conduct  in  any 
street,  avenue,  alley,  road,  highway,  public  park,  or  Inclosure,  public  building, 
church,  or  assembly  room,  or  in  any  other  public  place, or  in  any  place  wherefrom 
the  same  may  be  heard  in  any  street,  avenue,  alley,  road,  highway,  public  park, 
or  Inclosure,  or  other  building,  or  in  any  premises  other  than  those  where  the 
offense  was  committed,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $25  for  each  and  every 
oflFense." 

"  That  the  following-described  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  vagrants: 

"  *  Idle  persons  who,  not  having  visible  means  of  support,  live  without  lawful 
employment;  persons  wandering  abroad  and  visiting  tippling  sbops  or  houses 
of  ill  fame,  or  lodging  in  groceries,  outhouses,  market  places,  sheds,  barns,  or 
in  the  open  air  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves;  persons  wandering 
abroad  and  begging,  or  who  go  about  from  door  to  door  or  place  themselves  in 
the  streets,  highways,  passages,  or  other  public  places  to  beg  or  receive  alms.' 

"  *A11  i)€rsons  leading  an  Idle,  Immoral,  or  profligate  life  who  have  no  property 
to  support  them  and  who  are  able  of  body  to  work  and  who  do  not  work,  Including 
all  able-bodied  persons  without  other  visible  means  of  support  who  shall  live 
In  Idleness  upon  the  wages  or  earnings  of  their  mother,  wife,  or  minor  child  or 
children.' 

"  *  Every  person  known  to  be  a  plcki)ocket,  thief,  burglar,  or  confidence  oiier- 
otor,  either  by  his  own  confession  or  by  his  having  been  convicted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  of  either  of  such  oflfenses,  and  having  no  visible  or 
lawful  means  of  support,  when  found  loitering  around  In  any  building.  i)ark, 
highway,  street,  avenue,  alley,  or  reservation,  steamboat  landing,  railroad  depot, 
station,  banking  institution,  broker's  office,  place  of  amusement,  room,  store, 
shop,  public  place,  or  car  or  omnibus  or  other  vehicle,  or  at  any  public  gathering 
or  assembly.' 

"  *  Persons  upon  whom  shall  be  found  any  Instrument,  tool,  or  other  Implement 
used  for  the  commission  of  burglary  or  the  commission  of  any  other  crime 
against  property,  or  for  picking  locks  or  pockets,  who  shall  fail  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  possession  of  the  same,  and  all  persons  who  by  the  common  law 
are  vagrants,  whether  embraced  in  any  of  the  foregoing  classifications  or  not.' 

***That  every  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
vagrancy  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  security 
in  a  Rimi  not  exceeding  $500,  conditioned  upon  his  good  behavior  and  Industry 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  if  he  shall  fail  to  give  such  security  he  shall  be 
committed  to  the  workhouse  in  the  said  District  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one 
year.  The  security  herein  mentioned  shall  be  In  the  nature  of  a  recognizance 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  surety  or  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
police  court  of  the  said  District,  In  which  court  all  prosecutions  under  this  act 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the  prosecution  of 
offenses  against  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  said  District,  but  nothing  con- 
tained in  section  44  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
eo  construed  as  to  create  or  give  to  the  accused.  In  prosecutions  under  this 
act.  any  right  to  trial  by  Jury  not  existing  by  force  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ifnited  States.'" 

Official  copy  furnished  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police.  The  fore- 
Kolng  regulation  has  been  published  In  the  Washington  Herald  on  the  r>th 
instant. 

By  order :  William  Tindall, 

Secretary  Board  of  Covimissioner.9  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

February  6.  1913. 
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To  still  further  render  effective  the  effort  of  the  police  to  protect 
life  and  property  there  was  put  in  force 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  4th  of  March  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  put  in  force  not  only  on  the 
3d,  but  also  on  the  4th,  information  and  general  instructions  for  the 
additional  police  force  which  have  already  been  read  into  the  record 
by  the  major  and  superintendent,  but  comes  in  logically  here  as  a 
jiart  of  the  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  accomplish  protection  of 
life  and  property,  not  only  to  those  who  participated  in  the  parade, 
but  to  the  public  generally,  visitants  and  residents. 

The  pamphlet  reads  as  follows : 

Inauguration,    1913 — Metropolitan    Police   Department — General    Instruc- 
tions. 

Geaeral  instructions  for  special  and  additional  privates  of  the  Metropolitan 
police  force  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  captains  and  other  commanding 
officers,  in  addition  to  the  laws  and  regulations  and  other  special  and  general 
orders  regarding  their  duties. 

1.  Special  privates,  and  additional,  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  possess 
all  the  police  powers  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  regular  x)olice  force, 
except  that  those  designated  for  special  premises  and  persons,  not  paid  for  by 
tlie  District  of  Columbia,  may  perform  duty  only  for  the  premises  and  persons 
for  whom  they  are  appointed,  while  special  privates  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  assigned 
to  beats  and  have  unrestricted  commissions  to  be  exercised  in  conformity  with 
all  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  the  Metropolitan  police  force. 

2.  They  shall  prevent  and  detect  crime  and  maintain  peace  and  good  order 
at  all  places  and  at  all  times. 

3.  Special  privates  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  as  may  be  required  on  beats,  or 
posts  or  premises,  and  they  shall  respect  the  orders  and  directions  of  superior 
oiUcers  and  members  of  the  regular  Metropolitan  police  force  detailed  as  ser- 
geants, or  privates  of  the  regular  Metrojpolitan  police  force  detailed  as  acting 
sergeants. 

4.  While  on  duty  special  privates  shall  not  neglect  the  work  in  hand,  nor 
shall  they  enter  barrooms  or  places  where  liquors  may  be  obtained,  except  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  a  violation  of  this  rule  shall  be  followed  by  immediate 
removal. 

5.  The  drinking  of  intoxicants,  or  appearance  for  duty  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  shall  be  cause  sufficient  for  summary  discharge,  and  commanding 
officers  will  take  charge  of  all  accouterments. 

6.  Courteous  and  respectful  conduct  and  treatment  is  expected  on  the  part 
of  special  privates  at  all  times,  but  firmness  on  their  part  should  be  shown  at 
all  times. 

7.  The  baton  Is  to  be  used  for  self-defense,  and  the  maltreatment  of  prisoners 
or  other  persons  will  not  be  tolerated.  Special  privates  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  visitors  on  the  inaugural  occasion  are  our  guests,  and  treat  them 
accordingly. 

8.  Special  privates  shall  remember  that  they  are  under  orders;  be  obedient 
thereto,  remember  their  oath  of  office,  and  be  prompt  in  reporting  on  and  off 
duty. 

9.  Special  privates  shall  read  and  acquaint  themselves  with  all  printed  in- 
structions and  orders  and  answer  all  questions  civilly ;  they  shall  be  prompt  to 
give  Information  and  know  the  location  of  all  station  houses,  ambulances,  patrol 
wagons,  as  well  as  being  fully  advised  as  to  the  vehicle  rates. 

10.  Special  privates,  when  called  upon  to  restore  order,  shall  first  make  re- 
quest for  such,  and  if  a  request  is  not  effective  a  command  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  given,  and  then,  if  necessary,  force  should  be 
used  and  arrests  made  of  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  violations  of  law. 

11.  Special  privates  shall  not  argue  questions,  and  shall  refrain  from  talking 
back,  preserve  their  temper,  and  pay  no  attention  to  aside  remarks,  and  thereby 
avoid  a  precipitation  of  trouble. 

12.  Special  privates  shall  aid  the  sick  and  injured  and  persons  incapable  of 
caring  for  themselves  by  taking  them  to  the  nearest  drug  store  in  case  of  sick- 
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neBS,  to  an  ambulance,  and,  If  necessary,  take  them  to  a  station  house  or  haye 
them  carried  to  one  of  the  hospitals;  during  the  period  ambulances  are  within 
calling  a  Red  Cross  flag  will  Indicate  where  ambulances  and  physicians  may  be 
found.  The  conclusion  of  these  instructions  gives  the  location  of  phones  and 
police  ambulances. 

13.  When  on  a  beat  or  post,  special  privates  shall  give  close  attention  to  doors, 
windows,  gates,  alleyways,  and  all  entrances,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  appre- 
hension of  a  burglar,  thief,  or  other  person  guilty  of  a  crime  will  entitle  the 
special  private  making  the  arrest  and  conviction  a  proper  reward  for  meritori- 
ous service. 

14.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  a  special  officer  to  be  seen  talking  with  citizens 
or  others ;  he  should  patrol  his  beat  slowly  and  closely,  remembering  that  while 
the  policeman  talks  or  is  negligent  the  thief  Is  at  work. 

15.  Special  privates  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  general  orders  for  the  day, 
and  understand  that  the  drivers  for  distinguished  guests  such  as  Cabinet  officers, 
foreign  representatives,  Senators,  and  Members  of  Congress,  when  in  carriages, 
will  have  their  driver  decorated  with  a  round  red,  white,  and  blue  card  badge, 
signed  by  the  superintendent  of  police,  which  permits  them  to  drive  across  the 
line  of  parade,,  and  they  will  aid  them  to  cross  at  the  most  desirable  intersections 
available. 

16.  Pedestrians  wearing  red,  white,  and  blue  passes  signed  by  the  superla- 
tendent  of  police  shall  be  permitted  to  cross  the  lines  from  curb  to  curb,  but  not 
to  linger  inside  of  the  ropes. 

17.  Special  privates  and  members  of  the  force  shall  recognize  the  round  press 
badge,  and  permit  the  wearers  thereof  to  cross  from  curb  to  curb. 

18.  In  case  of  fire,  and  the  engines  must  cross  at  any  designated  point,  special 
privates  will  aid  In  clearing  the  crowd  for  such  purposes. 

19.  Special  privates  will  recognize  the  badges  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Inaugural  committee,  the  committee  on  public  order,  and  the  committee  on 
public  comfort,  and  permit  the  wearers  to  cross  the  lines.  Persons  having 
passes  as  photographers  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  snapshot  while  crossing 
from  curb  to  curb,  but  not  linger  within  the  lines  nor  to  follow  within  the  lines 
of  parade. 

20.  When  arrests  are  made  by  special  privates  they  should  call  upon  the 
nearest  regular  police  officer  to  assist  in  taking  the  prisoner  to  the  nearest  patrol 
wagon  or  ambulance. 

21.  Captains,  lieutenants,  and  other  superior  officers  shall  familiarize  special 
privates  with  the  public-hack  rates,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  determine  dis- 
putes. 

22.  Captains  shall  have  regular  members  of  the  force  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  special  privates  when  summoned. 

2S.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  a  special  officer  If  he  makes  a  good  record  as  such ; 
they  should  be  reminded  from  time  to  time  that  they  are  under  supervision  and 
inspection,  as  the  law  requires  in  the  cases  of  members  of  the  regular  force. 

24.  Special  privates  anjrwhere  and  everywhere  should  be  prompt  to  offer  in- 
formation as  to  locations  of  streets  to  strangers  and  visitors,  and  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  prevent  them  from  being  imposed  upon  by  "  runners  " 
and  drivers  who  often  misrepresent  prices  and  distances. 

25.  Disorder,  and  soliciting  of  strangers  and  visitors  by  **  runners  "  and  others 
shall  not  be  permitted. 

26.  When  persons  are  taken  suddenly  ill,  are  injured,  or  become  helplessly 
intoxicated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  of  parade  or  elsewhere,  they  shall  be 
cared  for  by  special  privates  or  members  of  the  regular  force,  and  If  an  ambu- 
lance Is  wanted  call  should  be  made  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross,  where  litter 
carriers  will  be  waiting  and  care  for  the  dependents,  and  they  may  be  reached 
by  telephoning  to  any  number  given  herewith. 

BED   CROSS   STATIONS. 

No.  1.  At  Union  Station. 

No.  2.  East  front  of  Capitol. 

No.  3.  Fifteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

No.  4.  I^fayette  Park. 
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AMBULANCE  STATIONS. 

D  wring  parade, 

Xo.  1.  Twenty-second  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  southeast  corner, 
Smith*s  pbarmacy,  telephone  West  6^. 

No.  2.  Seventeenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  northwest  comer,  Good- 
man's store,  telephone  Main  2486. 

No.  3.  West  Executive  Avenue;  no  telephone. 

No.  4.  East  Executive  Avenue,  telephone  Main  6040,  guardroom,  White  House. 

No.  5.  Fifteenth  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  southeast  comer,  Columbia 
Photo  Co.,  telephone  Main  2463. 

No.  6.  Fifteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  southeast  comer,  Grand 
Hotel,  telephone  Main  1133. 

No.  7.  Washington  Post  Building,  telephone  Main  4205. 

No.  8.  Eleventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Evening  Star,  telephone 
Main  2440. 

No.  9.  Ninth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  northwest  comer,  Christiani's 
pharmacy,  t^ephone  Main  5608. 

No.  10.  Seventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  northeast  corner,  near  Gil- 
man's  drug  store,  telephone  Main  5491. 

No.  11.  Third  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  NW.,  northeast  comer,  Richardson's 
pharmacy,  telephone  Main  2927. 

No.  12.  First  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  near  Peace  Monument,  Congres- 
sional Sight  Seeing  Co.,  telephone  Main  5022. 

No.  13.  Second  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  southwest  corner,  Sprucebank's 
Library  Pharmacy,  telephone  Lincoln  529. 

No.  14.  First  and  B  Streets  NE.,  southeast  comer,  Mrs.  G.  I.  Reld,  telephone 
Lincoln  1729. 

No.  15.  Sixth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  southwest  comer,  The  Elkton, 
telephone  Lincoln  1638. 

During  fireworks. 

No.  1.  East  side  White  I/)t. 

No.  2.  South  side  White  Lot. 

No.  3.  West  side  White  Lot. 

The  Red  Cross  station  at  the  Union  Station  will  be  in  commission  from  8 
a.  m.  March  2,  to  8  a.  m.  March  6 ;  the  other  Red  Cross  stations  during  the 
parade  only,  except  the  one  at  Fifteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  will 
not  be  closed  until  after  the  fireworks.  The  ambulance  stations  will  be  in  com- 
mission from  0  a.  m.  until  the  crowds  disperse.  They  are  equipped  for  first-aid 
only,  and  persons  in  need  of  further  treatment  will  be  taken  to  Red  Cross 
stations,  to  city  hospitals,  or  to  the  special  inebriate  hospital  near  No.  1  police 
station,  at  the  discretion  of  the  doctors  In  charge.  No  ambulance  is  to  be  sent 
along  line  of  parade  unless  very  urgently  required. 

PATROL  WAGONS. 

When  special  privates  have  prisoners  under  arrest  patrol  wagons  and  attend- 
ants will  l>e  located  as  follows: 

No.  1.  At  Delaware  Avenue  and  B  Street  NK 

No.  2.  At  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B  Street  SE. 

No.  3.  At  east  front  of  United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 

No.  4.  At  Second  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  north  side. 

No.  r».  At  F(iur-and-a-lialf  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  north  side. 

No.  6.  At  Sixth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  north  side. 

No.  7.  At  Twelfth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  south  side. 

No.  8.  At  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  south  side. 

No.  9.  At  Seventeenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  north  side. 

No.  10.  At  Twenty-second  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  north  side. 

Patrol  wagons  will  be  on  call  at  the  first,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
precinct  stations,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

ADDITIONAL  AMBULANCES. 

There  will  be  aiubulanees  at  the  Union  Station  at  all  times.  Ambulances  win 
be  at  the  Re<l  Cross  tent  at  the  south  of  the  fireworks.  Ambulances  shall  be 
used  to  accommodate  prisoners  in  emergency  cases. 
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Urgent  police  messages  should  be  telephoned  from  the  police  telephone  booths 
along  the  line  of  parade. 

Police  telephone  call,  connecting  with  any  station  house.  Main  6040.  Police 
emergency  call  only,  Main  844. 

RiCHABD   SYLVESTEB, 

Major  and  Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police,  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  was  issued  for  everyone  concerned  this 
publication,  which  I  think  logically  comes  in  at  tnis  point. 

This  had  not  been  read,  and  witli  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
I  will  be  glad  to  read  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  and  tne  police  department  to  take 
every  care  of  life  and  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
this  inaugural  period.  This  affects  everybody  concerned  throughout 
that  period.    It  reads  as  follows: 

I17AU6URATION,  ^1913 — MeTKOPOLITAN    PoLICE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OP 

*  Columbia. 

A  few  suggestions  which  are  respectfully  submitted  for  the  information  of  all 
interested : 

BE    WISE — DO    NOT. 

Be  wise,  Iluow  where  you  reside  and  all  about  your  surroundings. 

Do  not  put  implicit  faith  in  what  strangers  tell  you. 

Be  wise,  the  most  polite  and  energetic  assistant  may  prove  the  most  adroit 
and  skilled  imposter. 

Do  not  hire  until  you  have  been  satisfied  by  proper  recommendations. 

Be  wise,  remember  money  will  not  always  buy  honest  help,  but  good  pay  for 
responsibility  is  worth  the  while. 

Do  not  leave  your  belongings  to  untried  employees;  the  temptation  may 
prove  too  great. 

Be  wise,  and  do  not  make  your  home  a  safe-deposit  vault  for  silverware  and 
jewelry  while  you  are  away. 

Do  not  leave  windows,  doors,  and  back  gates  unlocked  while  you  are  absent 
for  "a  few  moments." 

Bo  wise,  and  do  not  pay  for  goods  on  delivery  for  yourself  or  others  until 
you  have  examined  the  box  or  bundle. 

Do  not  pay  express  charges  on  a  package  until  you  are  satisfied  you  want  it. 

Be  ^ise.  and  do  not  admit  to  your  premises  the  telephone,  lightning  rod, 
water,  or  sanitary  inspector  who  calls  without  credentials  and  authority. 

Do  not  send  money  by  a  stranger  to  a  friend  or  relative  reported  as  having 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  without  first  investigating. 

Be  wise,  and  do  not  accept  checks  in  payment  for  board,  rooms,  or  goods 
unless  you  know  they  -are  worth  their  face. 

Do  not  take  checks  in  settlement  of  accounts /and  give  change  in  cash  as  an 
accommodation  to  strangers. 

Be  wise,  and  do  not  display  your  watch  and  diamonds,  because  there  Is  a 
large  crowd  in  town  to  admire  them. 

Do  not  carry  your  pocketbook  in  your  hand  nor  dangle  your  handbag  con- 
taining market  money  by  your  side  to  be  in  fashion.      , 

Be  wise,  and  do  not  carry  the  money  with  which  you  are  going  to  pay  your 
debts  in  a  large-sized  wallet  in  your  inside  or  coat-tall  pocket. 

Be  wise,  and  do  not  let  the  unknown  take  your  $5  bill  to  get  it  changed ;  he 
may  forget  to  return. 

Do  not  proceed  to  count  your  money  on  the  street  corner  or  street  car,  as 
some  one  may  deprive  you  of  the  pleasure. 

Be  wise,  and  leave  a  member  of  your  family  at  home  when  you  go  off  for 
tiie  day  to  view  the  parade. 

Do  not  get  "  full ''  on  Inauguration  Day,  as  the  walking  will  be  unusually 
difficult  and  the  obstructions  numerous. 

Be  wise,  and  make  a  bargain  when  you  hire  a  hack,  and  do  not  take  the 
family  out  in'  a  carriage  to  view  the  fireworks. 

Do  not  go  out  sightseeing  with  strangers;  they  may  find  you  an  easy  mark 
and  take  you  in. 
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Be  wise,  and  ask  informatloii  from  the  police,  obey  their  orders,  and  do  not 
argue  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  policeman  In  plain  clothes  has  as  much  authority  as 
the  policeman  in  uniform. 

Be  wise,  and  do  not  make  saloons,  lobbies,  and  waiting  rooms  places  for  a 
"short  nap." 

Do  not  attempt  to  take  position  with  your  automobile  on  the  White  House 
Ellipse  in  order  to  view  the  fireworks. 

Be  wise,  and  carefully  read  and  understand  the  laws  for  inaugural  day. 
Intersecting  streets  will  be  roped  off  a  block  from  the  route  of  parada 

Do  not  push  or  crush  in  a  crowd ;  you  may  find  it  unpleasant  or  make  it  so 
for  women  and  children. 

Be  wise,  and  understand  that  the  street  cars  will  not  be  running  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  throughout  the  4th  day  of  March. 

Do  not  have  cold  feet  or  a  hot  head  and  you  will  be  feeling  all  right  the  day 
following. 

Be  wise,  and  know  that  your  apartment  is  better  secured  than  with  ordinary 
lock  and  key.  Apartment  houses  should  employ  watchmen  who  only  sleep 
occasionally. 

Be  wise,  and  do  not  take  the  baby  In  a  baby  carriage  to  see  the  sights. 

Do  not  forget  that  it  is  easier  to  kill  with  kindness  than  it  is  with  a  club. 

RiCHABD  Sylvester, 
Major  and  Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police,  District  of  Columbia, 

The  Chairman.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  make  that  public  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  The  major  and  superintendent  can  tell  i 

you  that.    I  did  not  have  to  do  with  the  distribution. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  It  was  distributed  throughout  the  District  and 
everywhere  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  copies  were  printed? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Ten  thousand  copies,  I  am  informed. 

Those  admonitions  are  stated  in  colloqual  form,  perhaps,  but  they 
are-  pertinent.  i 

That  is  the  record,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  connection  did  you  have  with  the  i 

parade  yourself  on  the  3d  day  of  March  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  May  I  add  one  thing,  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  committee,  before  I  proceed  to  my  own  personal  experi- 
ences? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  do  it,  in  justice 
to  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, over  which  as  a  committee  of  one  of  the  District  Commissioners 
I  have  supervision.  I  have  had  occasion  before  to  speak  of  his  effi- 
ciency. You  have  drawn  out  the  fact  that  I  spent  some  years  in  the 
Army  and  am  someji«rhat  familiar  with  the  drawing  of  orders.  And 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  in  the 
International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs,  the  head  of  which,  I 
think,  he  has  been  for  10  or  12  years  by  their  selection,  a  single  man 
who  without  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  have  drawn  such  comprehensive  orders  or  have  made  such 
thorough  arrangements  for  the  success  of  not  only  the  inaugural 
parade  but  for  tne  suffrage  procession  on  the  3d  day  of  March  as  he 
has  done.  In  looking  them  over  and  studying  them,  his  arrange- 
ments seem  perfect.  If  there  was  not  perfect  success  in  the  execu- 
tion, it  is  one  of  those  things  that  happen  sometimes  in  war,  and 
books  are  written,  and  the  world  is  full  of  them,  explaining  why 
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access  was  not  attained.  The  answer  has  not  been  received  as  to 
many  of  them  in  our  experience.  I  believe  it  is  not  yet  determined 
who  was  the  real  hero  at  Gettysburg,  for  instance. 

Further  in  that  line,  I  noticed  in  the  Saturday  evening  papers  of 
March  1 — and  it  was  the  only  information  I  had ;  I  think  it  was  Sat- 
urday— that  the  marshal  of  the  parade,  which  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  had  requested  her  assistants  and  her  aids  to  meet  her  at  the 
Peace  Monument  at  11  o'clock  the  following  day,  which,  as  I  recall, 
was  March  2,  Sunday.  I  called  the  major  on  the  telephone  Saturday 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  noticed  that.  He  said  he  had.  I  said  that 
the  notice  in  the  paper  would,  in  my  judgment,  attract  the  curious, 
and  that  the  marshal  needed  protection,  and  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  him  to  take  note  of  it,  if  he  had  not.  He  said  he  would  take  a 
note  of  it  and  have  made  provision  for  it.  I  believe  he  has  read  into 
the  record  that  he  made  a  detail  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  hundred  officers  to  protect  the  marshal,  and  as  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment is  at  the  crossing  of  street  car  lines  and  a  bad  point  at  which  to 
have  congestion  for  such  purpose,  I  think  he  instructed  his  captain — 
possibly  Capt.  Mulhall  or  Capt.  Williams — to  say  to  the  marshal 

that  it  would  be  well  to  move  over  to  Maryland  Avenue,  where  they 
would  be  absolutely  free  and  uninterfered  with  by  the  street  car 
traffic,  therefore  there  would  be  no  congestion.  I  think  that  was 
accomplished. 

With  reference  to  my  own 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  start  pn  that,  in  addition  to  this  tele- 
phone talk  with  reference  to  the  marshal  and  her  aids  getting  there 
about  11  o'clock 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  further  confer  with  Maj.  Sylvester  as  to 
his  arrangements  for  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  conferences  with  him  at  all? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Because  he  had  the  experience  of  many 
years  in  police  work  of  that  character,  protecting  life  and  property 
and  the  public  under  such  circumstances,  and  I  had  had  none. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  consider  it  necessary? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No:  we  would  in  any  case  have  been 
obliged  to  depend  upon  him  as  our  chief  subordinate  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  considered  him  more  com- 
petent with  reference  to  matters  of  that  kind  than  youi-self  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  vmdoubtedly,  and  I  con- 
sider him  more  competent  than  any  other  police  chief  in  the  coun- 
try in  that  respect,  because  of  the  experience  he  has  had. 

"The  Chairman.  You  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  confer  with 
him  or  find  out  what  plans  he  had  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
parade,  notwithstanding  the  ^suggestions  that  had  been  made  that 
Federal  troops  might  be  necessary  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  took  his  statement  as  to  the  fact  that 
his  arrangements  were  made,  and  that  in  his  judgment  they  were  full 
and  complete,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  parade.  And 
having  gone  over  them  since  I  pronounce  them  as  complete  and  perfect 
in  prevision  as  any  human  being  could  write. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  now  that  if  the  force  had  done 
its  full  duty  there  would  not  have  been  the  trouble  that  has  been 
complained  of? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Senator,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  by  my  re- 
marks, books  have  been  written  why  plans,  perfect  in  formation, 
failed  in  execution.  There  are  many  reasons.  I  can  not  begin  to 
say  what  was  the  full  comprehensive  cause  of  failure  at  any  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  had  in  mind  a 
few  moments  ago  to  ask  you,  and  that  is  this:  Will  you  not  state, 
as  a  sort  of  summary,  the  difference  in  conditions  existing  on  the  3d 
of  March  from  those  on  the  4th  of  March,  rendering  it  more  diflBcult 
one  day  than  the  other  to  maintain  a  free  avenue  for  the  parade?  I 
think  you  get  what  I  mean,  do  you  not  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  summarize  why  it  is  that  the 
Avenue  was  kept  practically  absolutely  clear  on  the  4th  and  not  on 
the  3d? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  might  make  an  attempt  at  that.  I 
have  not  given  it  thorough  and  complete  study  so  as  to  give  it,  and  it 
would  only  be  as  the  result  of  my  observations.  I  was  on  the  Avenue, 
Senator,  and  can  give  you  my  personal  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  you  can  give  your  personal  experience 
now,  and  then  you  may  answer  this  question  afterwards.  Just  pro- 
ceed with  your  personal  experiences,  General. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Shartlv  after  9  o'clock,  Monday  morn- 
ing, March  3,  I  was  advised,  I  think  by  Commissioner  Rudolph, 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  desired  to  talk  to  me  on  the  telephone. 
I  think  this  was  about  10  o'clock,  to  be  more  exact.  I  called  up  the 
War  Department  and  after  a  time  succeeded  in  getting  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  telephone.  He  has  testified  substantially  as  to  what 
was  said  over  the  telephone,  and  at  my  suggestion,  while  I  stated  to 
him  that  I  was  assured  from  conferences  with  the  major  and  superin- 
tendent of  police  that  we  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  suffragist 
parade,  I  thought  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  hold  in  reserve  a  troop 
of  Cavalry  fully  saddled,  horsed,  and  equipped  at  Fort  Myer  on  call, 
should  anything  unusual  occur  that  would  demand  their  service.  He 
said  he  would  give  that  order,  and  I  thanked  him.  I  then  had  occasi(Hi 
in  the  course  of  m}'^  duty  to  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  I 
was  detained  until  some  time  after  11  o'clock.  Returning  to  the  District 
Building,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Garfield  Monument  I  found  that 
there  were  a  number  of  policemen  assembled  in  regular  uniform  and 
specisils.  I  stopped  to  inquire  of  one  of  the  uniformed  men  what  was 
the  purpose  of  it  and  he  said  that  they  were  assembled  to  receive  in- 
stnictions  from  Capt.  Mulhall,  who  was  expected  to  be  there  about  12 
o'clock.  I  waited  as  long  as  I  could,  hoping  that  Capt.  Mulhall 
would  come  along,  because  I  wanted  to  clearly  emphasize — ^have  him 
clearly  emphasize  in  his  instructions  to  special  policemen  and 
others — that  they  should  face  the  crowd  and  not  become  interested 
in  watching  the  pageant.  He,  however,  did  not  appear  before  I  had 
to  leave,  and  I  called  all  of  these  men  over  and  impressed  that  on 
their  minds  myself,  and  suggested  that  they  hold  themselves  as  a 
policeman  should.  One  or  two  of  them  had  their  coat  collars  turned 
up.  I  suggested  that  they  keep  their  coat  collars  turned  down  and 
keep  their  coats  buttoned  up  and  be  dignified,  so  as  to  impress  others 
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that  way;  and  that  another  point  to  bear  in  mind  was  that  those  in 
the  front  row  of  spectators  were  not  the  only  ones  to  whom  they 
should  pay  attention,  as  the  pressure  was  often  such  as  the  front  roi;v 
could  not  overcome,  and  that  therefore  they  should  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  those  two,  three,  or  four  rows  back,  and,  if  necessary,  if  there 
was  room  to  the  rear,  to  get  behind  and  pull  those  who  were  pushing 
back  and  at  the  same  time  press  those  in  the  front  rank  into  the 
space  that  they  should  occupy.  I  should  say  there  were  probably  at 
that  time  20  or  25  of  the  men  gathered  at  that  point. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  at  Garfield  Monument? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  was  Garfield  Monument.  I  was 
obliged  then  to  return  to  the  District  Building  to  my  oflBce,  and  upon 
my  return  was  called  to  (he  telephone  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Gen.  Wood,  who  advised  me  that  m  my  absence  at  the  House 
he  had  called  my  office,  and  finding  I  was  not  there  had  communi- 
cated direct  with  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  ordered  a  troop  of  Cavalry  held  in  readiness  at  Fort  Myer 
subject  to  his — the  major  and  superintendent's — call  if  necessity 
should  arise  for  their  use.  He  explained  that  he  had  called  my  office, 
and  I  thanked  him  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  matter.  I  then 
went  to  my  home,  took  a  hurried  luncheon.  I  got  through  with  the 
business  at  my  office  some  time  after  1  o'clock.  I  had  some  distance 
to  go  to  get  to  my  home  and*  get  my  luncheon,  and  as  I  from  the  first 
had  felt  somewhat  distressed  at  the  possibilitv  of  the  temper  of  the 
crowd,  about  which  I  had  spoken  to  Miss  Pauf,  that  would  lead  them 
to  make  slighting  or  untoward  remarks  to  the  women  in  the  parade, 
I  was  anxious  to  feel  that  it  would  be  accomplished  with  credit  to 
the  District  and  entirely  agreeable  to  their  own  desires.  I  took  my 
own  machine,  had  one  of  my  employees  previously  sworn  in  as  a 
special  police  officer,  at  no  expense  to  the  District,  and  proceeded  by 
the  various  streets  north  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  First  Street  and 
then  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  First  Street  and  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment, somewhere  between  half  past  2  and  3 — ^somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20  minutes  to  3.  At  that  time  there  were  a  number  of 
street  cars  in  the  Avenue,  along  the  Avenue,  coming  west.  There  may 
have  been  some  to  the  westward,  close  to  the  Treasury,  going  east, 
that  I  did  not  see.  I  learned  that  none  had  been  |>*rmitted  to  enter 
from  that  end  after  half  past  2,  The  street,  from  curb  to  curb,  from 
the  Peace  Monument  for  three  or  four  blocks  was  clear.  There 
seemed  to  be  numbers  of  people  coming  from  the  westward  along 
the  avenue  and  that  made  me  somewhat  anxious  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  parade  would  be  ready  to  move  at  3  o'clock.  All  were  interested 
in  having  it  move  at  the  time  stated.  I  think  Gen.  Mills  had  im- 
pressed that  upon  the  marshal — upon  all  concerned.  At  3  o'clock — 
or  shortly  before  3  o'clock — a  number  of  automobiles  came  down  the 
avenue  with  police  flags  on  them,  reversed  in  the  block  opposite  the 
Botanic  Garden,  headed  west,  and  arranged  themselves  in  line  across 
the  Avenue.  I  placed  my  car  on  the  left  flank  against  the  curb.  But 
other  cars  came  down  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  going  westward  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston..  Yes,  sir;  readv  to  go  west.  Two  other 
cars  came  down  the  Avenue,  evidently  seelcing  an  outlet.  I  should 
say  by  this  time  the  cars  I  observed  on  the  Avenue  had  made  their 
way  eastward  to  the  Peace  Monument  and  had  disappeared  out  of 
the  street. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  street  cars? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  and  at  this  time  there  were  no 
street  cars  or  vehicles,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  other  than  the  two  automo- 
biles that  came  along  eastward  on  the  Avenue  seeking  an  outlet. 
They  came  down  to  where  these  police  automobiles  were  formed  in 
line  across  the  Avenue.  I  suggested  to  these  gentlemen  that  they  turn 
their  cars  about  and  place  them  in  line,  maae  myself  known  to  the 
officer  who  appeared  to  be  in  charge,  and  suggested  to  him — because 
I  was  there  as  an  individual,  largely — ^that  he  move  the  center  car 
forward  and  have  the  others  echelon  to  the  rear,  one  car  lapping  an- 
other. That  arrangement  was  made.  At  3  o'clock  the  head  of  the 
procession  was  not  ready  to  move.  At  that  particular  time  the  head 
of  the  column  had  not  appeared.  Meantime  people  were  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  west  along  the  Avenue.  I  had  learned  that  these 
street  cars  that  had  been  in  tne  Avenue  had  been  filled  with  people, 
and  as  they  came  along  the  Avenue  they  were  emptied,  and  finally 
left  the  Avenue  empty.  These  peoole  were,  of  course,  turned  loose  on 
the  street.  Finally,  at  about  3.25  o  clock,  the  head  of  the  column  was 
in  readiness  to  move  and  began  to  move.  By  this  time  the  people  had 
gotten  down  to  Second  Street,  or  the  street  down  eastward  of  the 
Botanic  Garden — loosely. 

The  parade  started  and  had  no  difficulty  in  making  way  out  for  the 
full  width  of  the  street  or  three-quarters  of  the  street  until  we  reached 
Four-and-a-half  Street.  I  should  say  that  I  found  Lieut.  Duvall  in 
charge  of  the  section  from  First  Street  to  Four-and-a-half  Street. 
At  Four-and-a-half  Street  there  was  a  larger  crowd  of  people  and  we 
were  obliged  to  bring  our  automobiles  in  closer.  There  was,  however, 
no  interruption  to  the  advance  of  the  parade  until  we  got  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  the  parade  moving  behind  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  the  column  was  moving  behind  us. 
We  reached  that  point 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  mean  that  you  went  without  stoppage 
until  you  got  to  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Street  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  We  went  right  along.  They,  of  course, 
did  not  go  fast.  There  were  young  people  and  elderly  people  in  the 
column,  and  I  presume  it  was  understood  that  the  cadence  of  the 
younger  people  was  gauged  somewhat  after  that  of  the  older  people. 

The  column  moved  slowly  and  uninterruptedly  until  we  got  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  we  reached  that 
point  about  5  minutes  to  4.  There  was  a  wait  of  10  or  15  minutes. 
Beyond  that  point  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  congestion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  caused  that  wait? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  was  the  number  of  people.  It  be- 
came evident  as  we  went  along  that  there  had  been  ji  large  influx  of 
people  from  the  westward.  I  afterwards  learnec^  that  was  due  to 
the  breaking  of  the  loop  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  r^so  of  the  loop  in 
front  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  Then  there  v.ere  thousands  of 
people  that  had  been  back  up  to  Fifteenth  Street,  who  had,  as  Miss 
Richards  explained  yesterday,  not  learned  of  the  change  in  the  route 
of  the  parade  and  had  expected  probably. to  see  it  go  nlong  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  finding  that  the  route  had  been  changed  to 
south  of  the  Treasurv,  crowded  into  Fifteenth  Street.     No  doubt  the 
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pressure  was  very  great  and  peojple's  lives  were  endangered  at  that 
point  by  reason  ot  the  cable  which  was,  under  the  orders  of  the 
major,  I  understood,  looped  across  there  at  2.30  o'clock.  That  con- 
gestion, however,  was  relieved,  and  the  head  of  the  column  moved  for- 
ward slowly  without  further  interruption  until  they  got  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  congestion  was  relieved? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  should  have  said  that  under  my  obser- 
vation all  along  the  column  the  police  were  doing  a  prodigious 
amount  of  physical  work.  All  along  the  line  they  were  keeping  the 
crowds  back,  but  when  they  reached  this  point  they  had  especially 
strenuous  work  to  do. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is.  Twelfth  Street? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  From  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  Street,  and 
on ;  and  the  width,  at  the  head  of  the  column  at  least,  cleared  for 
this  procession  was  very  generous.  I  remember  of  noticing  that 
especially  and  feeling  very  much  relieved.  After  we  had  gotten 
through  this  impasse,  just  before  we  reached  the  District  Build- 
ing  

The  Chairman.  What  space  did  your  automobiles  occupy  on  the 
street  all  along  there? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  varied.  We  had  to  move  very  slowly 
and  move  in  and  out.  We  could  not,  of  course,  run  into  people 
where  we  saw  the  congestion  against  the  curb  was  such  that  they 
could  not  move  back  any  farther  without  injury  to  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  go  in  what  might  be  called  single 
file  at  any  point? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No,  sir.  We  had  to  unlap  in  order  to 
get  a  little  closer.     One  would  lap — partly  lap — ^the  rear  of  another. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  narrowest  space  you  think  would  permit 
two  or  three  automobiles  abreast? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  would  permit  the  entire  width  of  the 
suffragist  parade  formation  all  along  as  I  proceeded — as  the  bead  of 
the  column  proceeded — without  narrowing  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  of  these  automobiles  labeled  as  police 
'automobiles  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  had  the  police  pen- 
nant on. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  policemen  along  there  knew  that  these 
were  police  automobiles? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  were  you  ahead  of  those  marching? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Those  marching  were  protected — we 
started  out  probably  150  feet  ahead  of  the  column.  Finally,  as 
we  got  to  the  place  where  the  people  were  more  largely  massed,  at 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  on  for  some  distance,  the  column 
was  protected  by  the  automobiles,  and  we  were  along  the  flank  at 
the  head  of  the  column. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  were  in  an  automobile  in 
the  Avenue  at  the  time  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  On  the  left  flank  but  farthest  to  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  between  the  automobiles  on  each  flank 
when  you  got  at  the  most  congested  part  ? 
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Commissioner  Johnston.  I  should  say  30  feet. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  space  of  30  feet? 

(Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  20  or  30  feet. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  narrowest  part  alon^  the  ccmgested  way? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  speak  as  I  go 
along — perhaps  I  can  speak  of  the  character  of  the  crowd  and  the 
temper. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  should  like  to  have  you  finish  your  story 
about  when  you  got  to  Seventh  Street. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  impasse  was  cleared,  and  from  that 
point  on  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  conclusion  of  the  parade  there 
was  no  further  congestion  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  column  was  con- 
cerned and  the  greater  part  of  the  marching  column. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Treasury  about  4.25  p.  m.  I  found  a  squad 
of  United  States  Cavalry  there.  For  the  moment  the  officer  in  charge 
was  not  there.  He  was  probably  over  in  the  direction  of  Seventeenth 
Street.  I  asked  a  noncommissioned  officer,  as  I  recall  it — I  told  him 
I  was  a  commissioner  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough — 
the  head  of  the  column  was  coming  up — ^to  ride  through  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Seventeenth  Street,  to  see  if  everything  was  clear,  and  to 
tome  back  and  report  to  me.  He  did  that  and  reported  to  me  that 
the  right  of  way  was  cleared  to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  from  that 
time  on  there  was  no  interruption  at  that  point. 

There  were  two  mounted  policemen  that  I  recall  seeing  at  this 
particular  point,  and  a  number  of  foot  men,  and  all  were  holding  this 
concourse  of  people,  especially  on  the  Fifteenth  Street  side,  back 
from  encroaching  on  the  marching  column. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  Cavalry  troop  doing? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  This  noncommissioned  officer,  with  three 
or  four  men,  was  holding  the  crowd  that  was  south  of  the  Avenue  on 
Fifteenth  Street  from  moving  to  the  north  again. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  other  men  doing? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  They  were  distributed,  perhaps,  to  the 
westward  at  that  time? 

The  Chairman.  They  had  not  come  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Not  yet.  I  recall  seeing  a  banner  going 
by.  I  have  since  understood  it  was  carried  by  the  Maryland  people. 
It  went  by  through  that  defile  of  onlookers  at  its  full  width,  whatever 
that  was.  I  should  say  it  was  12  to  14  feet.*  There  was  a  right  of 
way  through  that  tremendous  gathering  at  that  particular  point, 
attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  open-air  exhibition  that  had  been  given  on 
the  Treasury  steps.  There  was  an  open  right  of  way  of  not  less, 
to  my  judgment,  than  20  feet,  maintained  by  the  police,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Cavalry. 

After  a  considerable  portion  of  the  marchers  had  gone  by,  there 
was  a  gap.  I  looked  back,  as  I  recall  it,  to  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
perhaps,  Twelfth  Street,  and  the  crowd  was  again  showing  the  dis- 
position to  see  the  parade  in  its  oncoming,  and  moving  behind  and 
looking  beyond  each  other,  looking  toward  the  oncoming  of  the  pa- 
rade, and  into  this  gap  they  surged  again.  By  this  time  Lieut.  Gor- 
don Johnston,  who  was  in  command  of  this  troop  of  Cavalry,  came 
along.  I  knew  him.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  go  down  to  aid  the 
police  to  open  a  right  of  way  for  the  floats — the  oncoming  floats 
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principally.  There  were  marchers,  however,  with  the  floats.  That 
he  did,  and  was  of  material  aid  to  the  police  in  getting  the  people 
back  again  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  those  people  that  came  on. 

The  parade  finally  concluded  at  about  half  past  5.  There  were  a 
number  of  automobiles  at  the  end  of  it  that  came  in.  I  do  not  recall 
now  whether  they  were  police  automobiles  or  whether  they  were 
people  who  were  interested  in  the  cause  and  were  a  part  of  the  column. 
That  was  about  half  past  5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  parade  a  young 
woman,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  Miss  Virginia  Tyler  Hudson, 
representing  the  New  York  Press,  vvas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peace 
Monument.  She  had  orders  to  write  the  parade.  She  had  been  un- 
able to  get  any  conveyance  of  any  kind  into  the  Avenue.  She  was 
expected,  however,  to  obey  orders,  and  she  was  sticking  to  it.  Learn- 
ing who  I  was  and  that  there  was  nobody  in  my  automobile,  in  the 
tonneau,  but  myself — ^my  employee,  who  was  a  special  policeman,  and 
the  chauffeur  being  on  the  front  seat — requested  some  one,  I  do  not 
know  who  he  was,  to  ask  me  if  I  would  have  any  objection  to  giving 
her  a  seat  in  my'automobile.  I  told  her  I  would  be  very  glad  to  let 
her  have  a  seat,  and  gave  her  a  seat.  With  her  was,  I  believe,  a  Mr. 
William  B.  Massie,  of  the  Baltimore  American,  and  later  a  young 
man,  a  Mr.  Baer,  who  represented  the  Philadelphia  Press,  I  believe. 
1  extended  them  the  courtesy  of  my  machine,  and  was  very  glad  to 
have  them  ride.  They  will  be  glad,  if  you  chocse  to  call  them,  to 
tell  vou  what  they  saw  the  police  trying  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  rode  with  you? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  they  rode  with  me.  They  rode 
right  straight  along  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Gentlemen,  I  stood  up  all  of  the  time  and  looked  into  the  faces  of 
most  of  these  people  who  were  gathered  along  the  south  side  of 
I'ennsvlvania  Avenue.  When  I  came  to  Capt.  Doyle's  section,  which 
extended  from  Four-and-a-half  Street  to  Seventh  Street,  where  there 
v»  as  some  encroachment  upon  the  line,  and  seeing  a  looseness  in  the 
crowd  toward  the  curb,  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  get  his  men  in 
behind  and  get  these  men  in  the  third  or  fourth  row  back,  who 
were  producing  this  pressure — get  them  back  toward  the  curb— and 
he  proceeded  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  do  that  with  his  men  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  He  jumped  in  himself  to  do  it,  while  his 
men  in  the  front  who  were  left  pressed  the  crowd  back  into  the  curb. 

The  next  man,  I  think,  was  Capt.  Hollinberger,  whom  I  did  see, 
but  not  near  enough  so  that  I  could  make  any  suggestions.  But 
where  I  went  along,  where  the  opportunity  was  afforded,  I  made 
those  suggestions  to  these  men  along  the  route.  So  far  as  I  could 
see,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were  attempting  to  get  the  crowd 
back.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  pushing  the  people  in  the  front 
row,  and  they  were  in  great  part  women  and  children  and  could  not 
prevail  against  the  pressure  from  the  rear.  To  those  men  I  made  the 
same  sujp^gestion  as  we  went  along.  There  were  instances  where  I  think 
some  of  the  men  were  dazed^  perhaps.  I  was  busy  myself.  I  fre- 
quently dismounted  from  the  machine  to  indicate  to  them  how  to 
reach  the  men  who  were  in  the  third  or  fourth  row  back  and  suggest 
to  them  that  they  draw  their  batons  and  tap  these  men  on  their  nats. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "they  were  dazed"? 
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Commissioner  Johnston.  By  the  concourse  of  people  beyond  what 
perhaps  anybody  had  dreamed  would  assemble  on  the  Avenue. 

The  impression  I  got  was  that  the  crowd  was  entirely  good-natured, 
but  in  the  same  vein  that  I  had  expected  when  I  talked  to  Miss 
Paul — ^in  exactly  the  same  vein.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Senator, 

how  that  was  brought  about,  what  were  all  the  contributing  causes, 
but  I  do  believe  the  light  vein  in  which  the  matter  was  treated  by 
the  press  was  largely  to  blame  for  it.  They,  however,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  were  in  that  vein.  My  own  manner  was  serious  in  speak- 
ing to  them.  I  do  not  recall  any  man — ^the  faces  were  smiling. 
They  appeared  to  be  in  good  humor,  but  it  became  evident  to  me  that 
from  the  way  they  acted,  each  man  running  around  another,  each 
woman  running  around  another,  each  child  running  around  another, 
in  order  to  see  the  oncoming  parade,  that  their  desire  and  purpose 
waato  f^et  as  close  to  the  parade  as  possible.  It  was  true,  as  we  went 
along,  that  the  crowd  was  pressed  back,  that  they  would  attempt  to 
move  forward  again  after  we  had  gone  by,  and  then  the  policemen 
we  had  in  our  wake  would  attempt  to  get  them  back  again,  and 
there  were  others  on  my  side,  so  far  as  they  obeyed  my  instructions, 
who  held  from  the  rear.  As  I  say,  the  one  captain  who  happened 
to  come  within  the  range  of  my  voice  and  suggestion  was  Capt. 
Doyle.  He  can  tell  you  about  that,  if  you  care  to  call  him  to  the 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  police  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
crowd  ? 

Commis-sicner  Johnston.  Not  so  far  as  I  could  see,  and  as  to  that, 
I  can  refer  to  these  witnesses  who  were  in  mv  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  look  back  on  the  crowd  as  you  went  up 
the  street  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  that  they  came  in  much  closer  to 
the  parade  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  They  surged  in,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
see  I  could  distinguish  the  uniformed  policemen.  The  ununiformed 
policemen  were,  of  course,  indistinguishable  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded, with  nothing  but  their  badge  to  distinguish  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  police  generally  with  their  backs 
to  the  parade  and  their  faces  to  the  crowd? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Generally  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  from  you  could  you  observe  that? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  A  block — perhaps  a  block  or  so.  I  could 
not  distinguish  individuals  much  more  than  that,  because  there  would 
be  indentations 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  particular  attention  to  this  to  see 
whether  that  feature  of  the  order  was  being  complied  with,  that  the 
police  should  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  parade  and  their  faces  to 
the  crowd  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Generally  so ;  yes,  sir.  My  attention,  of 
course,  was  directed  more  largely  to  the  front  and  to  the  sides. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  not  testify  with  any  positiveness 
as  to  the  real  conditions  at  the  rear? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Not  what  happened  back  farther — ^you 
know. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  observe,  however,  that  the  lane,  if  you 
may  call  it  that,  got  narrower  at  the  rear  than  it  was  when  you  went 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  observed  that  particularly  from  my 
point  of  view  at  the  Treasury,  that  there  was  a  gap  in  the  column. 
What  had  caused  that,  whether  a  portion  of  the  parade  had  gone  a 
little  faster  than  the  other,  and  there  was  an  interval — because  they 
will  occur  in  every  parade ;  you  noticed  it  in  the  inaugural  parade — 
intervals  will  happen,  and  if  you  have  an  unruly  concourse  of  people 
witnessing  it,  they  will  surge  in  and  try  to  see  the  oncoming  of  the 

Earade  always,  and  noticing  something  of  that  sort  back  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  Twelfth  Street  I  requested  Lieut.  Gordon  Johnson  to  take 
a  squadron  down  there  and  clear  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  parade  to  the  rear  stopping  any 
time  when  you  did  not  stop  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  stop  until  you  got  up  to  about 
Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Street  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No.    We  went  slowly  onward. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  condition  of  the  crowd  along 
the  parade  when  you  got  to  about  Ninth  Street — ^the  back  of  the 
crowd — to  see  whether  or  not  the  crowd  was  close  up  to  the  marchers  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  at  Seventh  Street  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  at  Tenth 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  have  been  told  that  the  congestion  at 
those  points  was  due  to  the  ^ross-town  car  lines;  that  before  they 
had  stopped  they  were  followed  by  throngs  of  people  who  sought 
to  get  in  there  and  get  under  the  ropes,  run  around,  and  run  between 
the  policemen  who  were  endeavoring  to  keep  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  considerable  congestion  in  the  Avenue 
at  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Streets,  was  there  not? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  None  that  prevented  our  onward  prog- 
ress, as  I  recall  it.  They  were  there  in  numbers,  but  the  ground  is 
rather  open  between  Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets.  The  market  is  there, 
and  we  nave  quite  an  open  space. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  however,  it  in- 
terfered with  the  parade  back  of  you  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  General, 
as  I  understand  you,  it  was  about  3  o'clock  when  you  got  down  to  the 
Peace  Monument? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Before  3  o'clock.     It  was  between  half 

East  2  and  3 — ^probably  20  minutes  of  3 — somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
orhood. 
Senator  Pomerene,  As  your  automobiles  formed  in  line,  were  you 
at  the  rear  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  parade  ? 
Commissioner  Johnston.  May  I  explain  that  ? 
Senator  Pombrene.  Surelv. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  As  the  machines  were  brought  down  bv 
whoever  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  had  placed  in 
charge,  they  reversed  themselves   and  ranged   themselves  in  line, 
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straight  across  the  street,  in  line  across  the  street.  Two  other  auto- 
mobiles came  down,  and  at  my  suggestion,  not  being  able  to  find  a 
wav  out  anvwhere,  reversed  themselves  and  joined  the  line-  I  think 
that  made  13  automobiles  in  that  line.  I  suggested  to  the  officer  in 
charge  that  he  move  the  center  automobile,  counting  the  seventh  from 
the  right,  up  to  the  front ;  that  the  next  one  move  up  and  lap  it,  lap 
its  rear  wheel ;  the  next  one  hip  that  one,  and  the  next  one  lap  that 
other  so  that  in  military  parlance  we  would  say  they  were  in  echelon 
to  the  rear  from  the  center  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  formed  a  wedge  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  A  wedge.  Dr.  Nelms  seemed  to  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  explaining  what  that  situation  was,  but  they 
were  there  in  a  wedge  shape,  like  a  flock  of  geese  flies. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  was  in  front  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  was  in  front. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Where  were  you  located? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Mine  was  the  rear  left-hand  automobile. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  the  end  of  the  wedge? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  At  the  end  of  the  wedge. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  I  may  use  that  term. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  \es. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  ycu  kept  in  that  position  along  the  head 
of  the  procession? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  All  the  while? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  you  in  position  so  that  you  could  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  rear  line — the  line  of  march?" 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  I  could  look  back  and  see  for  a 
block  or  so.  In  the  beginning  we  had  no  difficulty  at  all.  The  first 
three  or  four  blocks  were  comparatively  clear.  The  block  imme- 
diately opposite  the  Botanical  Gardens  was  practically  clear. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  there  further  to  the  rear  which 
would  interfere  with  your  line  of  view  of  the  procession?  You  say 
that  vou  could  see  about  a  block  in  the  rear? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  could  see  the  people — after  we  got  to 
points  where  the  people  were  denser  I  could  see,  of  course,  the  people 
in  the  street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  far  was  your  machine  from  the  line  of 
march — ^the  line  of  the  procession? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  As  we  started  I  was  next  to  the  curb. 
The  distance  from  the  curb  to  the  center  of  the  street  is  the  half  of 
107  feet— 53J^  feet. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  may  have  been  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
cession or  the  condition  of  the  street  with  respect  to  its  being  crowded 
wuth  people  to  the  rear  of  you  you  would  not  be  able  to  tell  us? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  not  any  great  distance  to  the  rear. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  the  description  you  have  given  of  this 
procession  would  seem  to  apply  to  that  part  of  it  which  was  close  to 
your  automobile  or  to  a  distance  of  one  block  to  the  rear? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  say.  Senator,  from  my 
position  at  the  Treasury  I  could  look  back  along  the  line  and  could 
see  them  coming  from  the  Peace  Monument. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  But  before  you  got  to  that  point  at  the  Treas- 
ury you  would  not  be  able  to  tell  us  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the 
street  was,  or  the  line  of  march,  at  any  other  part  of  the  procession 
than  that  which  was  immediately  to  the  rear  of  you  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  stated  that  you  had  with  your  machine  to 
zigzag  somewhat  as  you  went  along? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  To  prevent  coming  in  contact  with  the  people? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  if  that  were  necessary  with  you  gentlemen 
who  were  in  automobiles,  of  course  it  would  apply  with  equal  force 
to  those  who  were  in  the  line  of  march  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  stands  for  the  inauguration  were 
practically  all  erected  on  the  3d,  were  they  not  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  to  what  extent  they  were  occu- 
pied? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  My  recollection  is  that  they  were  very 
thinly  occupied.  I  recall  especially  the  one  at  Botanical  Gardens. 
That  was  practicallv  empty. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  been  extended  clear  along  the  Botanical 
Gardens? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Clear  along  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  was  practically  empty? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  think  it  was  practically  empty.  The 
others  I  did  not  observe  especially — closely. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  at  any  time  during 
that  parade — you  were  taking  part  in  it — to  reprove  any  policeman 
for  not  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  had  occasion  to 
reprove  them.  It  was  my  judgment  that  in  a  number  of  cases  where 
the  men  did  not  have  their  batons  drawn  that  they  should  draw 
their  batons  in  order  to  reach  the  men  three  or  four  rows  in  the  rear 
who  were  pushing,  and  I  instructed  them  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  extent  of  your  reproof,  if  you 
may  call  it  reproof  ? 

Commissioner.  Johnston.  Yes.  Understand  that  the  men  them- 
selves were  perhaps — ^they  were  acting  in  that  manner  under  that 
provision. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  provision  in  the  order  directing  them 
not  to  draw  their  batons  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes;  not  to  use  their  clubs  except  as  a 
last  resort. 

The  Chairman.  That  applied  to  both  parades? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  any  policeman  that  you 
considered  as  really  neglecting  his  duty  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston,  jfo,  sir.  At  the  head  of  the  column  they 
were  working  like  beavers,  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Both  special  and  uniformed  men  ? 
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Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes.  I  recall.  Capt.  Doyle  perspiring 
very  freely  when  I  spoke  to  him  and  gave  him  instructions.  He  had 
been  laboring  himself.  He  said  the  crowd  was  coming  from  the 
westward — that  something  must  have  happened  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  the  policemen  that  you  saw  appear  to 
treat  the  matter  seriously  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  any  jeering  or  scoffing  remarks  in 
j^our  part  of  the  parade  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Lots  of  remarks  were  made.  I  do  not 
recall  what  their  tenor  was,  but  they  were  not  insulting  remarks; 
they  were  joking  remarks.  I  judge  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
situation  as  serious  as  evidently  my  aspect  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  state,  as  a  sort  of  a  summary,  the 
reasons  that  occur  to  you  as  to  why  the  parade  on  the  4th  was  han- 
dled so  much  better  than  that  of  the  3d,  or  rather,  why  the  crowds 
were  kept  back  off  the  Avenue  more  effectively  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  First,  because  on  March  4  the  authorities 
had  control  of  persons  and  vehicles  throughout  the  entire  day,  includ- 
ing in  the  term  "  vehicle  "  street  cars.  They  were  not  permitted  up  to 
the  last  hour  to  come  in — ^they  were  not  permitted  in  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  inauguration  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  1  think, 
has  always  been  treated  as  a  great  quadrennial  ceremonial  occasion. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  temper  of  the  people,  if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say — my  observation  of  the  temper  of  the  people  on  these 
two  occasions  from  my  experience  in  connection  with  inaugural  pa- 
rades. They  looked  upon  it,  as  I  say,  as  a  quadrennial  ceremonial 
occasirn.  The  people  of  Washington  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
it.  When  the  day  is  good,  the  weather  is  fine,  as  happened  on  this 
occasion,  the  local  peopte  turn  out  in  numbers  to  see  it.  But  on  that 
day,  the  4th  of  March,  the  length  of  the  route  is  quite  long,  begin- 
ning from  the  various  points  of  rendezvous  in  the  streets  east  of  the 
Capitol,  heading  onto  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  east  of  the  Capitol,  to 
the  Capitol,  across  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  down  B  Street 
north,  to  First  Street  west,  First  Street  on  the  Avenue  to  Fifteenth 
Street,  north  on  Fifteenth  Street,  and  west  again  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  various  points  of  dismissal  in  the  past  inaugural 
parades.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  dismissal  point  was  at 
Washington  Circle,  which  is  almost  a  mile  beyond  the  President's 
reviewing  stand.  That  gave  the  people  who  were  here  to  see  the 
inauguratirn — not  participating  in  the  parade — an  opportunity  to 
distribute  themselves  along  a  route  double  the  length  of  that  in 
which  thev  were  concentrated  on  the  3d  dav  of  March.  On  the  3d 
day  of  March  I  have  said  that  my  own  personal  observation  was 
that  the  people  assembled  in  a  different  humor  from  what  they  did 
on  the  4th  day  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  They  looked  at  the  parade  in  a  different  spirit? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  A  different  spirit,  and  the  contributing 
causes  of  that  spirit  I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate ;  but  you  gentle- 
men know  that  better  than  I  do  that  the  spirit  was  not  the  same,  and 
the  two  accasions  were  not  treated  the  same. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  mean  by  the  public  ? 

Conmiissioner  Johnston.  By  the  public. , 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  by  the  officers? 
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Commissioner  Johnston.  By  the  public.  The  two  occasions  were 
not  treated  the  same,  in  the  same  vein.  One  was  regarded,  I  presume, 
as  a  political  parade,  something,  I  may  say,  that  in  an  inaugural 
period  has  never  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
at  a  presidential  inauguration,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 
I  may  say  also,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  never  before 
have  the  Federal  troops — certainly  since  the  Civil  War — ^been  called 
upon  to  protect  the  public  or  paraders  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  Chairman.  You  recognized  this  difference  in  the  two  parades 
and  the  feeling  with  which  each  one  would  very  likely  be  regarded 
before  they  took  place,  did  you  not? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  was  all  I  had  any  misgivings  about. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  lead  you  to  take  any  extra  precautions 
for  the  protection  of  the  parade?" 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  believe  that  can  best  be  answered  by  the 
major  and  superintendent,  who  was  charged  with  the  dutv  of  making 
arrangements  for  that  protection.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
he  employed  more  special  officers  at  this  inaugural  than  he  ever  did 
before. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  lead  you,  as  police  commissioner,  to  have 
any  extra  conferences  or  make  an  extra  suggestions  to  Maj.  Sylvester  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  No;  he  reported  that  he  believed  with 
the  arrangements  he  had  made  that  this  affair  would  be  thoroughly 
protected. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  him  and  his 
experience  and  ability? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had,  decidedly. 

Senator  Dillingham.  General,  another  thing  has  occurred  to  me 
in  connection  with  that.  What  was  the  ordinary  width  of  the  pro- 
cession on  the  3d  as  compared  with  that  on  the  4th? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  was  very  much  narrower  on  the  3d  as 
compared  with  the  4th,  so  far  as  the  marchers  are  concerned.  The 
widest  platoon  I  saw  was  the  one  in  which  I  noticed  that  Representa- 
tive Hobson  marched,  and  Butler  Ames,  of  Massachusetts.  I  judge 
there  were  10  or  12  men  in  that  platoon — probably  10  men,  and  per- 
haps two  sets  of  four — maybe  only  8  men,  but  certainly  not  over  12 
men.  They  marched  without  narrowing  their  front,  although  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  through  the  defile  at  the  entrance  to  the  street 
south  of  the  Treasury.  In  other  words,  crossing  Fifteenth  Street  as 
it  intersected  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  They  were  close  to  the  fringe 
of  spectators  as  they  went  through,  but  they  went  through  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  imdiminished  front,  and  there  were  two  platoons, 
<:»ne  right  behind  the  other. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  proportion  of  the  parade  on  the  4th 
was  purely  military — men  carrying  arms? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  judge  considerably  over  half.  I  should 
•say 

Senator  Pomerene.  Including  the  Xaticmal  (xuard. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  That  is  a  matter  of  retH)rd,  but  I  should 
:sav  considerablv  over  half. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  foim  did  they  march? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  They  marched  in  cohunn  of  platoons. 
That  probably  covered  more  than  half  the  width  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  curb  to  curb.    The  distance  from  curb  to  curb  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  Avenue  is  107  feet.    The  order  will  tell  exactly  what  the 
frontage  of  those  platoons  was  in  the  Avenue  and  their  width. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  understand  you.  The  main  difference  came 
in  handling  the  crowd  from  this  fact,  that  on  the  4th  the  police  had 
authority  during  the  entire  day  to  exclude  everything  from  the  Ave- 
nue, to  rope  it  of,  and  allow  no  one  in  front  of  the  curbs? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  While  on  the  3d  instant  they  were  only 
permitted  to  do  that,  or  anything  like  it,  between  the  hours  of  3 
and  5  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  joint  resolution  had 
been  drawn,  or  if  this  ever  happens  again  and  Congress  desires  to 
take  the  same  action,  if  they  would  by  the  joint  resolution  make  all 
the  rules  and  regulations — in  other  words,  make  the  joint  resolution 
of  January  29  applicable  to  the  3d  of  March,  as  fully  as  it  is  on  the 
4th  of  March,  and  then  we  would  have  two  days  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion and  could  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Steps  were  taken  bv  the  police  on  some  points  on 
the  Avenue  to  exclude  people  from  it  before  3  o'clock? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  about  the  peo- 
ple. I  think  the  instructions,  as  they  have  been  read  into  the  record 
here,  stopped  the  street  cars  at  half  past  2,  and  at  that  time  the  loops 
were  put  across  the  intersecting  streets,  and  the  cable  was  placed  all 
along  the  curbs  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  reached  Peace  Monument  the  Avenue 
was  practically  clear  of  pedestrians,  was  it  not,  up  to  nearly  Four- 
and-a-half  Street? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  have  been  done  by  the  police  prior  to 
3  o'clock  ? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  There  were  comparatively  few  people 
on  the  sidewalks.  The  most  of  the  people  seemed  to  come  from  south 
of  the  Avenue  and  from  the  north  and  northwest. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  sidewalks  crowded  with  people  from 
the  Peace  Monument  to  Four-and-a-half  Street? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  I  do  not  think  so/  It  did  not  seem  so. 
Not  at  the  Botanical  Gardens.  In  the  first  place,  the  stand  at  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  I  think,  covered  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  on  the  north  side. 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  covered  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  cover  the  north  side,  did  it? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  It  did  not  cover  the  north  side.  There 
were  comparatively  few  people,  as  I  recall,  on  the  north  side. 

The  Chairman.  After  Four-and-a-half  Street? 

Commissioner  Johnston.  Well,  yes.  They  got  thicker  as  we  got 
up  to  Four-and-a-half  Street  on  the  sidewalk  and  some  in  the  street. 
They  began  coming  in  from  the  westward  and  began  filling  in  the 
streets  toward  the  east. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  General.  The  committtee  will  now 
adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  12,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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WEDNESDAY,  HABCH  12,  1918. 

Subcommittee  op  the 
Committee  on  the  District  op  Columbia, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Dillingham,  and  Pomerene. 

The  Chairman.  The   committee   will   come   to   order.     We   will 

have  Mrs.  Balloch  testify,  as  she  wishes  to  get  back  to  the  department. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  MBS.  ELIZABETH  A.  BALLOCH,  WASHIHOTOir, 

D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer,  Mrs. 
Balloch. 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Elizabeth  A.  Balloch. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  reside? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  At  the  Ontario,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  am  engaged  in  stenographic  work  in  the  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  an  observer  of  the  parade  of  March  3  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  was  a  participant  in  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  particularly  observe  the  conduct  of  any 
of  the  policemen  during  that  parade? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  observed  the  efforts  of  a  colored  policeman, 
which  I  thought  were  quite  conspicuous. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  what  he  did. 

Mrs.  Balloch.  As  I  went  along  I  noticed  the  policemen,  as  a  rule, 
stood  quietly.  There  was  very  little  said  or  done.  But  the  only 
eflForts  really  actively  made,  as  I  happened  to  notice,  were  by  this 
colored  policeman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Efforts  to  do  what? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  To  try  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  One  very  great 
big  fellow  used  a  rather  absurd  way  of  going  about  it.  He  simply 
rolled  back  on  the  crowd.  He  was  an  immense  man.  Of  course 
that  did  not  help  for  a  very  great  distance. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  order  the  crowd  back,  did  he  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No;  he  simply  took  the  physical  means  of  trying 
to  mash  the  crowd  right  behind  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  his  number  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No,  1  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  About  where  was  he  stationed  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  The  trouble  apparently  began  from  Fifth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is,  where  was  this  man  stationed  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  did  not  notice  that  especially. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  about  the  street  where  he  was 
stationed  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  was  a  very  large  man  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  He  was  a  verv  large  man. 

The  Chairman.  Tall  and  fleshy  ? 
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Mrs.  Balloch.  Yes;  a  very  large  man. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  other  policemen  do? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  noticed  very  little,  except  they  stood  in  their 
places,  quietly. 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  You  say  they  stood  in  their  places.  Where  did 
they  stand  ?     Did  they  stand  in  front  of  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Yes;  they  were  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Facing  the  crowd  or  facing  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Facing  the  parade.  They  really  impressed  me 
more  as  observers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  general  attitude  of  the  policemen? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  As  far  as  I  noticed  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  very  many  policemen  along  the  line 
of  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No,  I  could  hardly  call  myself  a  careful  observer, 
because  the  remarks  being  made  were  not  pleasant  and  I  faced  straight 
ahead. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  did  not  have  your  attention 
called  to  any  particular  policemen  especially,  except  this  colored 
policeman  and  this  large  man  ?  ^         ^  i' 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  was  with  the  college  women,  and  a  rather  excita- 
ble woman  was  on  the  end  of  the  rank  I  was  in.  I  do  not  know  who 
she  was.  She  spoke  once  to  a  policeman,  verv  excitably,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  do  nothing  to  keep  the  crowd  back,  and  he  said  he 
was  doing  all  he  could. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  what  he  was  doing  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  He  was  talking  to  her.  He  was  quite  statuesque, 
I  thought. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  him  making  any  special  efforts 
to  keep  the  crowd  back,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  state  briefly,  Mrs.  Balloch,  what  the 
conditions  were  along  the  line  of  march  in  reference  to  the  crowd 
being  close,  or  the  members  of  the  parade  being  crowded  together  or 
having  ample  space  to  march  in. 

Mrs.  Balloch.  As  I  say,  I  was  with  the  college  women,  and  we 
started  out  that  length  [indicating]  apart,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  abreast  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Four  or  five.  Four  abreast.  Going  down  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  perhaps  a  square  or  two  we  were  able  to 
keep  that  formaiion. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Peace  Monument,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Yes;  the  crowd  was  respectful  and  there  was  some 
little  cheering,  and  it  was  perfectly  comfortable  for  a  square  or  two. 
After  that  they  crowded  in  upon  us  so  we  were  pushed  close  together ; 
but  there  never  was  anything  more  inconvenient  than  that,  being 
pushed  closely  together. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  along  all  the  line  of  march  to  main- 
tain your  formation  of  four  abreast,  although  close  together  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Once  or  twice  only  was  the  one  woman  on  the  edge 
crowded  in,  in  front. 

The  Chairman.  At  no  time  did  you  have  to  march  in  single  file, 
do  I  understand  j^ou  ? 
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Mrs.  Balloch.  No.  I  had  the  impression  that  there  were  a  great 
many  older  women  amon^  the  college  women,  and  with  our  quite 
grave  garb,  you  know,  we  did  not  seem  to  be  the  targets  for  unpleasant 
remarks  as  perhaps  were  some  of  the  younger  women. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  what  occurred  at  other  parts  of 
the  parade,  did  you  i 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  have  in  mind  you 
think  would  be  well  for  the  committee  to  know  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  did  notice  the  class  of  men  who  seemed  to  be 
special  policemen.  They  struck  me  as  rough,  coarse,  very  unat- 
tractive looking  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  noticed  that,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  did  notice  that  very  plainly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  what  tney  were  doing? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  They  seemed  to  be  rather  facetious. 

The  Chairman.  These  pohcemen  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  These  special  ununiformed  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  see  them  do  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  did  not  see  them  do  anything.  They  made  very 
flippant,  silly  remarks  and,  as  I  say,  we  were  older  women  and  per- 
haps were  not  so  much  the  targets  of  such  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  some  remarks  made  by  these 
policemen  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  only  remember  one. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  that  was? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  That  man  said,  '^  Stand  back,  boys,"  and  leered  and 

fig^led  and  evidently  made  no  earthly  effort  to  have  anybody  stand 
acK  or  do  differently  than  they  were  doing. 

The  Chairman.  He  impressed  you  with  the  idea  that  instead  of 
really  wanting  them  to  get  back  he  was  encouraging  them  to  come 
forward  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  He  was  simply  going  through  the  motions  of  doing 
his  duty,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  other  of  these  special  policemen 
acting  that  way  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No;  I  did  not.  The  most  of  the  remarks  seemed  to 
be  largely  among  the  militiamen. 

The  Chairman.  The  militiamen  were  simply  members  of  the  crowd, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  understand  they  were  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  parade,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  very  many  of  these  special  policemen  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  They  seemed  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  uni- 
formed officers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  these  militiamen  from  the  District  here, 
or  from  neighboring  States  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  1  can  not  tell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  their 
uniforms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  parade  stopping  from  time 
to  time  ? 
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Mrs.  Balloch.  Why,  I  was  in  perfect  despair  of  its  ever  starting, 
to  begin  with. 

The  Chairman.  Do  3^011  remember  the  parade  stopping  after  it 
started  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Yes ;  repeatedly.    I  thought  we  never  should  get  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  had  you  gone  from  Peace  Monument  until 
the  first  stop  occurred? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  I  think  we  stopped  every  block. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  parade,  or  at  least  your  part  of  it 
anyhow,  stopped  every  block,  do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  did  you  stop  at  a  time  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Why,  I  should  suppose  three  or  four  minutes,  per- 
haj^. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  stop- 
ping, do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  No;  I  just  guessed  it  was  blocked  ahead. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Just  one  word  about  these  militiamen. 
You  understood  they  were  men  o.7  duty  and  were  members  of  the 
crowd,  did  you  not? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  most  of  the  remarks  made  to  the  passers^ 
by  you  say  were  made  by  that  class  of  men  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  Yes;  they  were  the  noisiest,  I  think. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  part  of  the  procession  were  you  in  ? 

Mrs.  Balloch.  With  the  college  women,  of  George  Washington 
University. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Near  the  front  or  the  rear  of  the  procession  f 

Mrs.  Balloch.  The  third  section.  I  imagine  that  was  pretty  well 
forward. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MBS.  OLIVE  H.  HASB£OXJCK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Pleaoe  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  My  name  h  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  1916  Biltmore  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  parade  of  March  3  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No;  I  was  not.  I  was  cne  of  the  cfficers  of  the 
parade  in  charge  of  the  bannenj,  so  I  did  not  mar.^h. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  march? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No.     Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  After  I  had  distributed  the  banner3  I  went  in 
an  automobile.  I  am  not  verv  familiar  with  the  streets,  but  I  went 
down  Maryland  Avenue,  I  believe,  back  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
with  the  intention,  of  course,  of  keeping  out  of  the  parade.  I  did 
no  realize  anything  at  all  about  the  conditions.  I  went  to  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  where  a  van  stocd,  which  I  had  placed  there  for 
the  people  to  put  the  banner?"  in  as  they  walked  by — to  collect  the 
banners.  When  I  got  there  I  waited  for  the  parade  to  ccme  so  I 
might  collect  the  banners  and  put  them  in  the  van. 

The  Chairman.  What  corner  was  this? 
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Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  Seventeenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  I 
think.     Right  near  the  Corcoran  Gallery. 

The  Chairman.  East  of  the  park  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  Yes.  I  was  not  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  so  I 
(lid  not  see  it  after  2  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  tell  the  committee  something 
about  Capt.  Anderson  i 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  I  waited  there,  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
conditions  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  knowing  notliing  on  earth 
why  the  parade  did  not  come,  and  I  could  not  imagine  why  it  did  not 
come.  v»  hile  waiting  1  was  very  niuch  impressed  with  the  crowd 
there.  It  was  not  very  great.  (  f  course  it  was  not  so  great  a  crowd 
as  on  the  Avenue.  They  kept  pushing  in  and  getting  on  the  van, 
and  I  could  not  get  at  the  van  at  all,  and  several  times  I  had  to 
address  the  policeiiiCn.  There  were  three  mounted  policemen  there 
and  only  one  man,  as  I  remember,  on  foot.  There  may  have  been 
others,  but  I  only  remen.ber  one  n  an  on  foot  because  it  was  with 
him  1  talked  when  I  arranged  to  get  the  van  in  there  into  its  place. 
There  was  some  discussion,  because  he  wanted  to  understand  why  I 
wanted  the  van  in  there,  but  it  was  finally  arranged  all  right.  Be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  crowd  I  addressed  this  policen.an,  asked 
him  several  times  to  please  keep  the  crowd  back,  to  keep  the  people 
out  of  the  street  because  the  parade  was  going  down  that  way.  *  ith 
a  perfunctory  manner  and  with  a  quizzical  glance  at  the  rest  of  the 
company,  he  walked  his  horse  down  a  little  ways.  I  got  rather 
desperate  and  finally  I  said,  *Sill  you  not  please  do  sojnething 
more  to  keep  these  people  away,  because  when  the  parade  comes 
they  will  not  be  able  to  core  here?^'  He  said,  -'You  will  have  to 
ask  that  man  on  horseback,  that  gray-haired  man.'*  I  said,  *'I  do 
not  understand  why  I  have  to  ask  a  lother  police  i  ai.  Do  you  not 
know  your  duty?'* 

The  Chairman.   Vshat  remark  did  he  mak^  to  that? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  He  just  looked  quizzical,  that  was  all.  He 
smiled  in  a  quizzical  fashion.  So  I  spoke  to  the  gray-haired  man, 
and  he  came  and  said,  **What  can  I  do  for  you,  lady?*'  I  said, 
**  Please  keep  this  crowd  back.  Do  what  you  are  paid  to  do.  Be  a 
policeman." 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  He  said  notmng.  Ho  came  walking  around  in 
front  of  the  crowd  and  did  push  them  back,  but  then  returned  to 
his  post  and  looked  down  the  street  again  with  an  amused  expres- 
sion. Mrs.  Forrest  and  I  policed  the  crowd  from  that  time  on, 
because  I  remember.  I  remarked,  '*I  think  the  police  are  about  as 
useful  as  a  big  fish  would  be,  and  I  know  we  could  do  better,*'  which 
we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  mounted  policeman  give  these  other 
policemen  any  orders  or  directions  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  I  did  not  hear  him  do  so.  He  walked  his 
horse  around  and  came  and  pushed  the  crowd  back.  There  was 
no  overt  act  there.  It  was  rather  of  omission  than  of  commission. 
They  were  simply  looking  down  the  street  in  a  very  amused  manner. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  paying  the  least  attention. 

There  was  a  break  in  the  parade  when  Maryland  came  along,  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  minutes,  perhaps,  and  the  people  immedi- 
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ately  thought  the  parade  was  finished.  They  surged  in  again,  and 
I  went  up  to  the  policeman  again  hurriedly  and  said,  '*Do  not  let 
this  crowd  in.  The  parade  is  not  over/'  He  said:  ''Oh,  is  it  not 
finished?*'  I  said,  ''No;  all  the  rest  of  the  States  must  come. 
The  procession  is  not  nearly  finished.*' 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do  then  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  Then  he  walked  around  ahead  and  put  the 
crowd  back,  but  he  did  not  keep  at  it.  If  his  orders  were  to  keep 
the  line  of  march  clear,  he  distinctly  did  not  observe  his  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  his  orders  were  not  to  keep  a 
line  there  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No;  I  had  no  conversation  as  to  what  his  orders 
were  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
other  policemen  which  you  wish  to  relate  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No;  the  policeman  I  had  the  most  conversation 
with  was  another  man  on  horseback,  and  Capt.  Anderson  probably 
said  nothing  again.  I  had  no  conversation  with  Capt.  Anderson 
except  that  one  time  when  he  said:  ''What  can  I  do  for  you,  lady?" 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Capt.  Anderson? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  That  was  Capt.  Anderson,  and  he  came  and 
walked  around. 

The  Chairman.  You  talked  to  this  other  policeman  again,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  That  man  was  rather  amused  and  a  little  bit 
sneering  in  his  attitude.  He  was  chewing  gum  violently,  and  I  told 
him  if  he  spent  less  energy  in  chewing  gum  and  more  in  looking  after 
the  crowd  I  would  be  very  grateful  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  any  additional  efforts  to  look  after 
the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No;  not  particularly.  Mrs.  Forrest  and  I  did 
the  policing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  men  seem  to  be  under  Capt.  Anderson? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  They  seemed  to  be,  because  of  their  referring 
me  to  Capt.  Anderson.  I  did  not  understand  it,  but  I  felt  he  must 
be  in  charge  of  them.  I  do  not  know  the  rank  or  name  of  the  man 
I  talked  to  the  most,  but  I  think  I  could  identify  him.  I  saw  him 
the  next  day  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  still  chewing  gum. 

Senator  Dillingham.  This  conversation  you  had  with  the  ofiicers, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  of  the  crowd  into  the  line  of  march 
which  you  spoke  of,  was  before  the  procession  arrived,  was  it  not? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  Yes;  before  they  got  there  and  as  they  were 
coining. 

Senator  Dillingham.  As  the  procession  came,  was  there  any  diffi- 
culty in  their  getting  through  ?     Was  there  any  lack  of  space  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No,  there  was  quite  a  good  deal  of  space.  It  was 
the  question  of  the  crowd  surging  out  on  the  procession  and  in  the 
way  of  the  van  which  I  had  there  and  to  which  I  felt  there  must  be 
kept  a  clear  way,  in  order  to  get  the  banners  into  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  V  hen  the  break  came,  which  you  have 
mentioned,  you  say  the  crowd  surged  in.  Did  they  surge  m  at  any 
other  time  so  as  to  interrupt  the  parade  in  any  way  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No,  I  should  not  say  they  surgjed  in  and  inter- 
rupted the  parade,  but  I  had  to  keep  constantly  active.  I  picked  up 
a  little  cane  from  the  street.     It  was  not  difficult  to  control  them. 
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I  would  say,  *  *  Please  do  not  press  out  here.  Give  the  women  room  to 
march.  Please  keep  back/'  and  they  would,  but  as  soon  as  I  stepped 
forward  to  take  a  banner  they  would  press  right  on  back  of  me. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  I  felt  that  the  police  there,  if 
they  were  trying  to  keep  the  line  of  march  clear  and  to  help  me  in  my 
effort  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  parade,  that  they  were  not 
doing  their  duty. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether,  in  fact,  the 
crowd  did  interfere  with  the  line  of  march.  I  understand  they 
interfered  with  you  getting  to  the  van 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  did  they,  in  fact,  interfere  with  the  line 
of  march  ? 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  I  think  they  would  have  done  so  if  I  had  not 
kept  them  back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they 

Mrs.  Hasbrouck.  No;  they  did  not.     Icouldnot  say  they  did  that. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HBS.  MABT  H.  FOBREST,  WASHINOTOlf ,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mrs.  Forrest.  My  name  is  Mary  H.  Forrest. 

The  Chairman.   Vv  here  do  you  reside  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  At  1221  K  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  with  Mrs.  Hasbrouck  in  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  parade  and  marched  in  the  Home- 
makers'  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  parade,  were  you  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Yes;  and  I  joined  Mrs.  Hasbrouck  when  the  auto- 
mobiles came  through,  which  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  parade, 
I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  of  the  police  automobiles  were  you  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  but  I  think  there  were  about 
eight  floats  ahead  of  me.  We  were  the  third  section.  I  should  say 
it  was  the  last  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  conduct  of  the  policemen 
along  the  line  of  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  I  tnink  the  policemen  around  the  place  of  starting 
and  at  the  Peace  Monument  kept  the  road  very  clear,  and  I  could  see 
no  trouble  at  all.  But  after  we  once  started  we  had  to  keep  stopping 
right  straight  along,  because  I  was  a  marcher  and  I  found  I  had  to 
stop  my  line  very,  very  often. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  stop  frequently  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Oh,  yes:  from  tne  time  of  starting.  But  that  was 
not  becaus3  of  the  crowd  immediately  with  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  because  of  some  trouble  in  front,  was  it  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  That  was  because  of  some  trouble  in  front. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  congesting  of  the  crowd  appear  to 
begin  ? 

Sirs.  Forrest.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  exactly  the  street, 
because  I  was  looking  after  the  section,  but  I  should  think  it  was 
about  Four-and-a-half  or  Fifth  Street.  The  crowd  was  not  very 
close  to  us  at  first,  but  seemed  to  get  worse. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  When  you  speak  of  *'in  front/'  do  you  mean 
in  front  of  the  head  of  the  procession,  of  that  part  of  the  procession 
that  was  before  you?     You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of  the 
trouble  that  was  ahead  of  vou. 
.  Mrs.  Forrest.  Ahead  of  us. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  mean  on  the  flanks  of  the  procession 
or  immediately  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  procession? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  That  I  can  not  tell.  I  do  not  know  what  stopped 
us,  you  know.  As  we  came  on  later  I  discovered  we  were  being 
stopped  by  the  crowd. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  wore  stopped  simply  because  those  in  front 
of  you  had*  stopped  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  however,  what  caused  them  to 
stop? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  I  can  not  tell  that;  no. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  where  the  crowd  became  more  con- 
gested ahead,  to  what  extent  were  you  interfered  with? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  I  was  always  able  to  keep  my  section  four  abreast. 

The  Chairman.  All  along  the  line  of  march? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  All  along  the  line  of  march;  yes.  However,  I  had 
the  worst  of  it,  because  I  was  a  marshal  and  I  was  jostled  by  the 
crowd  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  horseback? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  No;  I  was  a  foot  marshal. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  you  jostled  by  the  crowd? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  I  simply  kept  my  elbow  this  way  [indicating],  and 
it  was  hit  right  straight  along,  and  at  last  I  had  to  step  into  the  ranks. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  was  supposed  to  be  at  one  side  of 
the  parade,  was  it? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  along  in  the  immediate  line  of  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  No;  it  was  alongside — walking  alongside. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  were  finally  forced  to  get  in  line? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Oh,  yes ;  almost  the  whole  way  from  Four-and-a-half 
Street  until  we  reached  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice,  for  instance,  from  Four-and-a-half 
Street  on  to  the  Treasury,  the  conduct  of  the  policemen  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  did.  I  was  busy  pushing 
the  crowd  back  myself,  and  I  did  not  notice  any  particular 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  along  the  line  of  march  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Oh,  yes;  and  several  of  them  said  to  me:  "We  are 
doing  the  very  best  we  can." 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  say  that  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Because  they  saw  I  was  bemg  knocked  so  by  the 
crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  anything  to  any  of  tliem? 

^frs.  Forrest.  No;  1  did  not  speak  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  what  they  were  doing? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  They  seemed  to  have  their  arms  out  pushing  the 
crowd  back.     I  saw  no  one  actively  lifting  his  billy. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  facing  the  parade  or  lacing  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  All  those  1  speak  of  were  facing  the  parade. 
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The  Chairman.  With  their  backs  to  the  crowd  and  their  arms 
outstretched,  tryiae  to  hold  the  crowd  back  in  that  way  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest,   les. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  heard  none  of  them  talldng  in  an  authori- 
tative kind  of  way,  did  you? 

jMts.  Forrest.  No;  I  did  not  pav  much  attention  to  what  they 
said.     Of  course  we  heard  jeers  all  along,  but  we  expected  those. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  policemen  who  were  apparently 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  No;  I  can  not  sav  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  reached  the  end  of  the  parade  what 
occurred  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Just  about  Tenth  Street  three  militiamen  jumped 
on  to  our  float  and  knocked  over  the  trees,  much  to  my  sorrow, 
because  I  had  personally  hammered  up  those  trees  in  the  warehouse 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  get  up  on  the  wagon? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Oh,  yes. " 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  policemen  there  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  There  was  no  arrest  made.  I  can  not  say  that  there 
was  a  policeman  right  in  front  of  the  float  at  that  time,  but  they 
knocked  over  the  trees  and  were  quite  a  few  seconds  on  the  float. 
I  was  not  immediately  back  of  the  float.  When  that  happened  some 
of  the  women  in  our  line  were  getting  quite  frightened,  so  I  ran  back 
and  forth  as  much  as  I  could  to  reassure  them.  I  moved  back  and 
forth  as  well  as  I  could  and  spoke  t^  them  across  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  running  back  and  forth 
alongside  of  your  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest,   i  es;  I  had  to  work  my  way. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  crowd  was  so  close  up  to  it  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Yes.  One  woman  was  verv  stout,  and  she  was 
getting  faint  and  frightened.  " 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  effort  necessarv  to  get  these  mili- 
tiamen off  of  the  float,  or  did  they  get  off  themselves  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  I  think  they  got  off  themselves.  I  can  not  tell. 
Persons  who  were  on  the  float  can  t?ll  you  better  than  I. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember,  however,  seeing  any  police- 
men near  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  I  do  not  remember,  but  there  may  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate  thev  did  not  show  themselves,  did 
they  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  No.  These  men  were  not  arrested  for  being  on 
the  float. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mrs.  Forrest,  you  wish  to 
state  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  My  testimony  is  al>()ut  the  same  as  Mrs.  Has- 
brouck's  as  to  what  occurred  when  we  reached  Seventeenth  and  New 
York  Avenue.  My  duty  there  was  t )  get  out  of  the  parade  and  help 
her  collect  the  banners,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  getting  those 
banners  t  ^  the  van,  beca^ise  the  crowd  would  surge  in  and  the  banners 
were  rather  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  policemen  at  that  point? 
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Mrs.  Forrest.  I  observed  they  were  doing  nothing.  They  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  the  parade.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  enjoy- 
ing it,  but  they  were  looking  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Watching  the  parade  and  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  Yes.  It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Hasbrouck  spoke  to 
them  several  times 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  speak  to  them? 

Mrs.  Forrest.  No;  I  was  collecting  the  banners,  so  I  did  not  speak 
to  them. 

TESTIMOBfT  OF  MS.  GXriOIT  MILLES,  WASHnrGTOlT,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  affirmed  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Miller.  My  legal  resilience  is  in  Maryland.  My  temporary 
residence  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  a  lawver. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  Washington  on  the  3d  of  March  last  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  this  parade? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  acted  as  marshal  or  the  men's  section. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  think  ab3ut  the  first  of  the  last  quarter.  I 
do  not  know  exactly.     I  believe  it  was  the  seventh  block. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  back  toward  the  rear,  was  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  toward  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  men  were  in 
your  section? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  count  them,  but  I  think  100  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  marshal,  you  say,  of  your  section? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  acted  as  side  marshal. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  supposed  to  go  along  the  side  of  the 
parade,  and  not  in  the  line,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  the  line  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on,  Mr.  Miller,  and  state  your  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  had  no  trouble  in  getting  down  to  the  Peace 
Monument,  except  there  was  an  obstruction  of  a  horse  and  carriage 
in  there  which  I  had  to  have  put  out,  but  when  we  got  to  the  Peace 
Monument  it  was  clear.  We  hac}  plenty  of  room  there  to  swing  round 
and  go  up  to  about,  I  should  say,  Third  Street.  I  did  not  observe  defi- 
nitely the  position.  From  that  point  on  to  Twelfth  or  Thirteenth 
Street,  I  should — I  should  think  it  was  about  Thirteenth  Street  that 
the  Cavalry  came — we  had  great  difficulty.  We  started  in  four 
abreast,  and  up  to  the  Peace  Monument  and  a  little  beyond  we  had  a 
quite  a  space  between  each  of  the  walkers — between  each  of  the  men. 
We  soon  got  down  so  we  were  touching  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
then  I  had  to  give  place  and  get  inside  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  walk  in  the  line  of  the  parade? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  line  of  the  parade.  I  do  not  recall  just  where 
the  great  congestion  arose,  but  possibly  about  Four-and-a-half 
Street.     It  was  somewhere  between  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Sev- 
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enth  Street,  I  should  think.  We  were  so  crowded  that  we  did  not 
have  more  than  the  width  of  a  single  car  track.  They  did  not  remain 
just  on  the  same  car  track.  Part  of  the  time  it  was  on  the  north 
track  anxi  part  of  the  time  on  the  south  track,  but  it  was  limited  to 
less  than  the  width  of  the  car  track.  It  was  not  even  an  unob- 
structed single  car  track  at  times.  We  had  to  walk  not  more  than  two 
abreast,  and  part  of  the  time,  at  little  special  places,  we  had  to  go  in 
actual  single  file.  From  the  time  the  difficulty  began,  when  we  fu'st 
began  to  be  crowded,  clear  through,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
I  observed  at  least  150  officers.  I  mean  by  that  I  noticed  them. 
Of  course  there  may  have  been  a  great  many  more,  and  probably 
were  a  good  many  more  than  that,  but  on  part  of  the  line  I  could 
observe  on  both  sides.  Of  those  150  officers  there  were  certainly  not 
more  than  three — and  I  now  only  recall  two — who  were  taking  any 
active  steps  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  what  the  others  were  doing. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  we  marched  along,  when  we  first  were  closing  up 
I  had  loom  to  look  ahead  and  I  would  see  a  little  excrescence,  you 
mav  say,  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  that  would  prove  each  time 
to  be  a  policeman;  but  you  would  not  have  known  it  except  he  was 
just  a  little  bit  more  in  advance  of  the  others,  always  facing  in  to  us, 
m  to  the  parade,  with  these  three  exceptions  I  have  named. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  at  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Looking  at  the  parade.  Very  few  of  them,  as  I 
recall  now,  even  had  tneir  hands  up.  In  no  case  were  they  facing 
the  crowd,  except  in  these  three  instances.  They  did  not  call  on 
the  ciowd  to  go  oack.  They  simply  stood  there,  as  one  of  the  ladies 
has  already  said,  apparently  leaning  up  against  the  crowd.  I  spoke 
to  certainly  not  less  than  a  dozen  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said:  ^*Can  you  not  do  something  to  get  this  crowd 
back?"  Some  of  them  did  not  reply  at  all.  Several  of  them  said: 
'*0h,  we  can  not  do  anything."  My  invariable  reply  was:  *'You 
could  at  least  try  instead  of  standing  there  like  a  post  or  a  log."  I 
must  have  said  that  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  times  to  the  different 
officers,  and  did  not  get  any  response.  There  was  no  concerted 
action  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  police.  There  was  no  attempt  to  get 
the  crowd  back — no  two  or  three  of  them  together  urging  the  crowd 
back.  I  observed  the  crowd  verv  closely.  Of  course  we  were  the 
subjects  of  a  great  many  jibes,  but  we  did  not  mind  that  at  all. 
While  there  was  a  disorderly  element  in  that  crowd,  there  was  also 
a  large  element  that  was  simply  there  because  they  were  not  seri- 
ously asked  to  get  back.  If  tnere  had  been  any  serious  request  the 
majority  of  that  crowd  would  have  acquiesced  without  a  struggle, 
and  could  have  been  gotten  back  without  the  slightest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  police.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that  from  my 
observation,  from  the  way  they  behaved  as  we  proceeded  along. 
If  the  pohce  captain,  or  if  three  of  four  of  them  together  had  gone 
to  any  section  of  that  crowd  and  said:  ^*Just  step  back,  please,"  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  from  the  character  of  the  crowd  I  saw 
there  that  day,  that  they  would  have  done  it  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  I  would  also  say  the  officers  had  abundant  room  in  which 
to  move  them  back  at  every  section. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  rather  above  the  average  height,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  on  both  sides  of  the  crowd.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  mass  of  the  crowd,  the  width  of  it,  would  be  from  here  wnere  I  sit 
to  the  end  of  this  table,  perhaps  20  feet.  Of  course  it  was  not  a  con- 
stant distance,  but  there  was  a  very  considerable  mass  of  people  on 
either  side,  and  between  the  frontage  of  the  crowd  and  the  sidewalks 
there  was,  I  should  say,  at  practically  every  point,  abundant  room 
into  which  the  crowd  coula  have  been  backed.  Of  course  there 
may  have  been  some  street  crossings  where  that  would  not  be  true, 
but  through  all  the  balance  of  the  Avenue  there  was  abundant  room. 
If  the  crowd  had  been  pushed  back  they  could  have  seen  just  as  well, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  could  have  seen  a  great  deal  better,  because 
there  would  have  been  room  for  us  to  march. 

Senator  Dillingham.  J)o  you  mean  there  was  room  before  getting 
to  the  sidewalk? 

Mr.  Miller.  Before  getting  to  the  sidewalk,  absolutely  there  was 
room.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  room  at  the  side- 
walk, but  my  attention  did  not  often  go  that  far. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  true  along  near  the  WiUard  Hotel,  too  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  when  we  got  to  the  WiUard  Hotel  the  Cavalry 
had  come  through  and  I  was  feefing  greatlv  relieved,  and  I  was  then 
not  paying  attention  to  the  conditions  at  t^at  point. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  plenty  of  room  then  for  marching? 

Mr.  Miller.  From  that  point  on  I  think  we  had  plenty  of  room. 
That  is  my  present  recollection.  Of  course  I  did  not  observe  the 
exact  point,  out  I  shoul(l  say  that  at  the  WiUard  Hotel,  at  about 
Fourteenth  Street  there,  or  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth,  was 
where  the  Cavalry  struck  our  part  of  the  procession,  and  then  we  had 
no  more  difficulty  from  then  to  the  end.  I  do  not  think  we  had  from 
thence  as  much  room  as  would  have  shown  the  procession  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  still  there  were  no  obstructions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  poUcemen  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  crowd  generaUy  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  noticed  a  few  cases  where  they  were  laughing 
and  talking,  but  I  did  not  hear  anything  that  would  enable  me  to 
speak  certainly  in  regard  to  that.  It  was  their  utter  lack  of  effort 
to  do  anything,  even  when  I  personally  caUed  upon  them.  They 
simply  seemed  to  think  it  did  not  amount  to  anything.  They  said 
they  could  not  do  anything,  but  they  made  no  eflFort  to  get  the  crowd 
back — none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  anv  of  the  captains  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  notice  tlie  captains.  I  did  not  distinguish 
them  at  all.  I  did  not  even  notice  any  of  the  insignia  at  all — any  of 
the  stripes  or  insignia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  about  the  stoppage  of  the 
parade  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Very  distinctly,  because  Mr.  Laidlaw,  who  was  at  the 
very  head  of  this  men's  section  in  the  parade  and  was  marshaling 
the  Men's  League  of  New  York,  when  tne  stoppage  would  occur — 
when  we  were  ready  to  close — he  would  turn  and  caU:  "Attention 
Company,  forward  march,''  and  I  would  take  it  up  and  say:  "For- 
ward march,"  on  the  side,  and  I  know  that  liappened  verv,  very 
frequently.  I  noticed  also,  in  this  congested  section  from  T^hird  to 
Eleventh  Street,  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  would  have  to  raise  his  hands 
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to  his  mouth  and  yell  loud  to  be  heard  at  all.  There  was  such  a  con- 
fusion and  noise  there,  and  we  did  that  a  gr^at  many  times.  We 
were  stopped  continuously  there,  I  could  not  say  just  where  the 
stoppages  occurred.  Our  section  was  of  course  stopped  in  its  progress 
as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  parade,  because  we  had  to  laD  back  and  come 
into  single  file. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other  facts,  Mr.  Miller,  which  you 
have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Nothing  that  I  now  recall  different  from  what  has 
already  been  said. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  these  oflBcers  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  take  their  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  take  their  numbers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  recall  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  with  me  were 
taking  numbers,  but  I  did  not  do  so.    I  was  really  too  busily  occupied. 

TESTIMOBfT  OF  SAMUEL  V.  HATDEBf,  WASHINOTOH,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Samuel  V.  Hayden. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Hayden? 

Mr.  Hayden.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  also  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  asked  to  come  this  morning? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  it,  if  vou  have  in  mind  anything  that 
you  think  the  committee  ought  to  know.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
was  the  occasion  of  your  coming  here. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  presume  my  coming  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
stated  to  somebody  that  they  had  put  me  out  of  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Who  put  you  out  of  the  lines? 

Mr.  Hayden.  An  officer. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  parade? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  in  the  parade? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No.  I  went  with  my  wife  to  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  passed  under  the  ropes  long  before  the 
parade  came  along,  and  an  officer  asked  me  to  get  out.  I  said  that 
was  paying  some  attention  to  it,  and  in  that  way  I  suppose  I  hap- 
pened to  be  called. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  should  say  3.30,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  3.30  o'clock? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  the  time  for  the  procession  to  start  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  going? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  went  in  there  primarily  to  see  that  my  wife's 
mother  had  a  good  seat,  where  she  could  see,  and  then  I  passed  on 
down  to  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  stopping  on  Thirteenth  Street.     I  could 
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not  pass  down  the  sidewalk  for  the  crowd.  There  I  observed  the 
procession  for  probably  15  or  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  procession  reached  that  point  then  ? 

Mr.  Hatben.  At  that  time;  yes,  sir.  There  were  some  floats,  and 
I  think  I  saw  some  people  marching.  Then  I  still  could  not  get 
down  the  sidewalk — that  is,  conveniently  at  all.  I  had  my  wife  with 
me.  It  seemed  very  jammed,  and  then  I  went  back  down  to  the 
Raleigh. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  out  into  the  street  ? 

ilr.  Hayden.  No;  I  w^as  not  out  in  the  street  at  that  time,  but  I 
had  been  pushed  out  toward  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  down  there? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  went  back  to  F  Street,  and  then  down  Thirteenth, 
and  then  I  think  I  went  back — it  would  be  D  Street — to  Twelfth 
Street,  and  came  down  Twelfth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  get  at  about  your  being  put  off  the  street. 
Where  did  you  get  on  the  street  first  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Just  crossing  over  from  Fifteenth  Street  to  the  stand 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  officer  asked  me  to  get  out.  He  did  not 
put  me  out  because  that  was  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  across  to  the  seats? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  him  you  wanted  to  go  across? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  did  not  especially  impress  it  upon  nim.  I  saw  that 
my  people  were  comfortably  situated  and  I  went  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  that  your  people  were  cared  for? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  policeman  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  l"e  said  that  I  would  have  to  get  out;  that  the 
streets  had  to  be  cleared. 

The  Chairman.  Ihat  was  all  that  was  done? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes.  And  then  from  the  Raleigh  I  went  out.  We 
had  our  dinners  there,  and  I  observed  the  crowd  passing.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  prettv  solid  crowd  all  the  way  across  the  street.  I  saw  people 
marching.  1  did  not  observe  any  disorder.  I  heard  some  one  mak- 
ing a  remark  that  seemed  a  little  wittv  to  me.     That  was  about  all. 

ihe  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  "how  the  parade  was  crowded 
along  its  line  of  march  ?  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  policemen  in  connection  with  that  parade  except  the  one 
that  asked  you  to  get  out  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Well,  I  did.  The  officers  there  seemed  to  be  asking 
people  to  get  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Simply  telling  them  that  they  would  have  to  get 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  these  officers  stationed? 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  were  some  at  Thirteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they  in  the  street?  Were  they  out 
next  to  the  parade  or  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  were  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  parade,  I 
would  say. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  between  them  and  the 
parade  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  were  simply  asking  people  to  get  back? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Telling  them  that  they  would  have  to  get  back. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  were  they  talking — the  people  between 
them  and  the  parade  or  the  people  on  the  sidewalks  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  seemed  to  be  observing  the  crowd  generally. 
I  was  more  observing  the  floats  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  police  along  the  line 
of  parade  were  doing? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  any  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No;  not  all  along. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  very  many  policemen? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  should  say — I  could  not  estimate — I  could  not 
approximate.    I  saw  a  good  many;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  in  tne  rear  of  the  crowd,  next  to 
the  parade? 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  seemed  to  be  mingled  with  the  crowd.  I  was 
more  observing  the  procession.     It  was  a  novel  sight  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hayden.  We  wanted  to  observe  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  state 
anything  except  what  you  actually  saw  about  the  poUcemen. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Of  course,  I  regarded  it  as  a  mishap.  I  thought 
with  Washington's  splendid  police  force  the  crowd  had  simply  gotten 
away  from  it  at  some  points. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  that  crowd  ought  to  have  been 
kept  back  more  from  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  better,  and  why 
it  was  not  I  could  not  tell,  except  that  it  seemed  this  way:  There 
were  women  and  children  out  there,  and  all  that,  and  if  they  had 
attempted  to  ride  them  down  possibly  something  serious  might  have 
happened. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  crowd  would  you  say  was 
women?  From  where  you  observed  it,  of  course.  That  is  what  I 
refer  to. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  should  not  like  to  approximate.  A  great  many,  I 
would  say — and  some  children. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  half  of  the  crowd  was  composed 
of  women  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Hardly  that  many.     It  would  not  seem  so  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  greater  proportion,  you  would  say, 
was  men  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  many  were  strangers.  You  could 
see  that  by  their  uniforms,  and  all  that.  They  all  seemed  rather 
good-natured.  I  heard  some  call  out  when  Senator  Poindexter  came 
along,  ^'Oh,  you  bull  moose,  how  did  you  happen  to  get  in  there?" 
That  was  a  witticism.  I  did  not  think  that  amounted  to  anything. 
And  just  remarks  of  that  sort  were  made. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  want  to  know  about  where  you  stood. 

Mr.  Hayden.  At  Fifteenth  Street.     I  was  inside  the  ropes,  as  I  say. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes;  but  when  you  observed  the  procession. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  saw  it  there  in  front.  It  is  Franklin's  Statue,  I 
think,  at  Thirteenth  Street.  I  got  up  on  a  mound  there,  and  then 
I  came  on  around,  and  went  on  bacK  to  the  next  street,  which  I 
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think  is  D  Street,  and  went  down  Twelfth  Street  to  the  Raleigh, 
w^here  I  took  my  wife,  and  ordered  some  dinner,  and  then  I  went  out  in 
front  and  saw  the  parade  for  some  little  time. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Oh,  it  was  there  you  observed  the  things 
you  have  been  testifying  to  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  observed  at  all  these  points,  at  Fifteenth  Street, 
at  Thirteenth,  and  at  Twelfth  Streets. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  Thirteenth  and  Twelfth  Streets.  Was 
the  procession  passing  when  you  were  at  Thiiteenth  Street? 

ilr.  Hayden.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  then  you  left  it  and  went  around  the 
square  and  came  down  to  the  Raleigh  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes.  The  sidewalk  was  so  crowded,  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  safe  or  prudent  to  take  my  wife  along  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  have  dinner  before  vou  went  out 
again! 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir;   I  left  my  wife  in  there  and  I  went  out. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Were  you  on  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No,  sir;  on  the  steps. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  the  sidewalk  filled  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  seemed  t  >  me  it  was  densely  packed. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  was  there  an  effort  made  to  keep  the 
crowd  back  from  Ninth  Street  —whatever  that  street  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Twelfth  Street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  Twelfth  Street,  to  keep  them  from  going 
into  the  Avenue  from  Twelfth  Street? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  saw  two  or  three  officers  there.  Some  private 
officers,  I  should  say — special  officers — with  badges,  pushing  people 
back,  telling  them  they  had  to  get  back.  I  could  not  say  how  many 
because  that  feature  of  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  sidewalk  was  roped  off  at  that  point, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Between  that  rope  and  the  procession, 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  street  so  far  as  the  congestion  was 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Between  where 

Senator  Dillingham.  Between  the  roping  on  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk and  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  seems  ti  me  it  was  packed. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  was  packed  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  seemed  so  to  me. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  where  was  it  packed  the  deepest,  next 
to  the  procession  or  next  to  the  sidewalk  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  think  I  could  distinguish  in  the  crowd. 
That  was  the  point  where  some  one  pointed  out  this  Senator,  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  and  I  heard  this  remark  made,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
like  it  was  a  sea  of  humanity. 

Senator  Dillingham.  From  where  you  stood  could  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  width  of  the  space  in  whicn  the  procession  was  marching  ? 
How  closely  in  upon  the  procession  the  crowd  surged  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  1  shoula  say  at  this  point  there  were  probably — it 
seemed  to  me — two  or  three  abreast  in  the  procession.  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but  it  seemed  so  from  where  I  was. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Was  the  crowd  good-natured  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Just  as  I  say,  these  little  remarks  that  I  heard.  I 
have  been  in  parades  myself  and  have  had  them  made  to  me,  and  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  They  were  not  vicious  remarks,  indicating 
ill  temper  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Oh,  no.  I  never  saw  as  good-natured  a  crowd  in  my 
life. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  there  was  great  curiosity,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Good-natured  curiosity,  it  seemed  to  me,  ana  just  as 
boys  would  say  something,  and  these  oright,  witty  fellows  who  were 
there  in  the  crowd.  This  I  think  was  a  soldier  boy  who  made  that 
remark.    He  had  a  brown  suit  on.     I  remember  him. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  have  spoken  about  the  soldier  boys. 
Did  you  see  very  many  of  them  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Apparently  militiamen,  visiting  the  city? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes,  sir;  not  our  regular  soldiers. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Militiamen  visiting  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  not  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Hayden.  No;  not  on  duty;  no. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

TESTIM017Y  OF  MBS.  JOHH  DWIGHT  KENDALL,  WASHIHOTOir, 

D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Senator  Dillingham.  .  You  reside  where,  Mrs.  Kendall  ? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  1901  Eighteenth  Street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  occupied  a  seat  on  some  stand  during 
that  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  I  occupied  a  seat  on  the  stand  at  Ninth  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  at  the  Market  Space,  and  I  was  on  the  front  row. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  observed 
from  that  point  as  to  the  density  of  the  crowd  in  the  street,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  of  the  procession? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  We  got  down  there  a  little  early  in  order  to  get 
through  the  crowds.  We  thought  there  would  be  a  crowd  down 
there,  and  as  we  were  waiting  for  the  parade  to  come  along  I  thought 
it  was  very  strange  that  this  large  crowd  was  allowed  to  congregate 
in  the  streets,  and  I  said  to  my  husband,  **  Why  do  they  not  clear  the 
street?" 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  what  time  was  this  ? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  I  would  say  between  half  past  2  and  3.  I  won- 
dered why  the  poUce  allowed  the  crowd  to  congregate  there  instead 
of  telling  them  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  I  knew  it  would  mean  trouble 
for  them  later  on,  to  allow  this  congregation  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Tell  us  about  when  the  procession  came. 

Mrs.  Kendall.  When  the  procession  came  down  we  could  see  the 
people  marching  on  foot  in  the  parade  very  well  because,  as  the  police 
came  down  at  first,  they  cleared  a  way,  and  the  crowd  was  back  a 
little  ways.    The  moment  these  people  on  horseback  passed  the  people 
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surged  out  again,  and  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  people  on  foot  at  all. 
All  I  could  see  were  the  floats  or  banners. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  Right  at  that  point,  what  was  the  condition 
between  the  stands  and  the  parade  ?  You  say  you  could  not  see  the 
foot  marehers  ? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  I  could  see  absolutely  nothing  of  the  foot  marchers. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  describe  the  condition  out  from  the 
stand  to  the  street — the  line  of  parade. 

Mrs.  Kendall.  From  the  stand  to  the  curb  there  was  a  thoroughly 
cleared  space.  Of  course  there  would  not  be  many  people  on  the  side- 
walks when  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  not  get  away  from  the  point.  I  wanted 
to  get  the  picture  as  it  presented  itself  to  your  eye  from  that  stand 
out  to  the  center  of  the  street. 

Mrs.  Kendall.  From  there  to  the  curb  I  would  say  it  was  only 
about  two  deep  on  the  pavement,  and  then  from  the  curb  itself  there 
was  a  very  large  space 

Senator  Dillingham.  A  lai^e  space  ?    Where  ? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  In  the  street  that  was  open.  Carriages  and  things 
could  pass  down,  and  then  about  five  or  six  deep,  or  perhaps  more 
than  tnat,  right  on  the  car  tracks,  ri^ht  at  the  parade,  they  were  so 
close  that  they  shut  off  our  view.  J^obody  in  tne  stand  could  see  a 
thing. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Was  there  an  open  space  between  that  crowd 
and  the  curb  ? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  Oh,  yes;  quite  a  large  space. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  Kendall.  The  one  point  1  should  Uke  to  bring  out  is  this:  A 
letter  was  read  here  the  other  day  from  one  of  the  captains  that  com- 
manded the  poUcemen  at  that  place,  between  Seventh  and  that 
place — ^right  tnere — where  he  saia  the  sidewalks  were  so  congested 
that  they  could  not  push  the  crowds  back  there.  The  sidewalks  were 
not  congested.  That  was  a  falsehood.  There  was  an  open  space 
that  the  people  could  pass  by  easily,  except  on  the  curbstone,  and 
they  were  two  or  three  deep  there.  The  men  passing  by  on  the  side- 
walk could  reach  up  and  grab  our  banner,  so  you  see  there  was  an 
easy  place  for  them  to  walk  there.  It  was  only  the  crowd  out  in  the 
car  track  that  kept  us  from  seeing.  One  point  that  I  saw  in  particu- 
lar was  as  the  float  passed  there  were  some  young  ^irls  on  it^  two 
negroes  were  driving  it,  and  it  was  delayed  at  this  point,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  remarks  that  were  made  to  these  girls  were  so  bad  that  even 
these  negroes  on  the  floats  resented  it  and  started  down  to  protect 
them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  could  not  hear  the  remarks  ? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  I  could  not  hear  the  remarks,  but  from  where  I 
was  it  was  evident  that  they  were  made,  because  I  could  see 

Senator  Dillingham.  TeU  us  what  you  saw. 

Mrs.  Kendall.  I  saw  these  men  get  down  from  off  the  float,  these 
negroes,  shouting  at  these  people  in  the  crowd.  Some  men  grabbed 
their  horses.  I  saw  no  poUcemen  to  stop  that  at  aU.  In  fact^I 
could  not  see  any  pohcemen.  They  might  have  been  there,  but  the 
crowd  evidently  hid  them.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  saw  no 
mounted  policemen  there. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  You  did  not  see  any  act  that  caused  these 
men  to  leave  the  floats,  but  vou  presume  some  remarks  were  made  ? 

Mrs.  Kekdall.  That  is  wnat  we  surmised.  We  looked  in  these 
girls'  faces,  and  then  the  men  got  down  from  the  float.  I  saw  these 
men — poUcemen  or  militiamen — I  do  not  know  which  it  was,  grab 
the  horses,  so  that  the  float  could  not  proceed  if  it  wanted  to.  They 
grabbed  the  horses  by  the  reins.  That  act  was  not  stopped.  There 
were  no  policemen  to  stop  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Eventually  the  float  passed  on? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  Yes;  they  passed  on. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  this  all  you  wanted  to  call  our  attention 
to? 

Mrs.  Kendall.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  between  you  and 
the  crowd  ? 

ilrs.  Kendall.  Xo;  no  policemen  between  me  and  the  crowd. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  MISS  SABAH  WAMBAT70H,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  ypur  name  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Sarah  Wambau^h. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  m  the  parade  of  March  3  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  The  college  women's  procession. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  head  of  the  procession  was  that  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  have  not  any  means  of  juaging. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  half  way  back  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  ReaUy,  I  could  not  be  accurate.  I  do  not  know. 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  head  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  police- 
men during  the  march  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  saw  very  few  policemen  in  policemen's  drees. 
When  I  did  happen  to  notice  anybody  who  seemed  to  be  in  authority 
he  was  a  dviUan  with  a  badge  on. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  quite  a  number  of  those  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  seemed  to  see  quite  a  few.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  efficient.  I  noticed  that  because  I  was  looking  for  somebody 
with  a  badge. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  They  seemed*  to  be  doing  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  manifest  then*  interest  in  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  did  not  near  them  say  anvthing.  They  were 
eontinuoasly  turned  toward  us;  toward  the  parage. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  watching  the  parade  and  not  watching 
the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  in  the  crowd,  or  rather,  in  front  of  it  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  They  were  in  the  crowd,  rather  crowding  us. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  they  were 
apparently  stationed  in  front  of  the  crowd,  or  whether  they  were  in 
fact  really  a  part  of  it,  watching  the  parade,  but  in  the  front  rank. 

Miss  Wambaugh.  They  seemed  to  be  more  a  part  of  the  crowd 
in  front  rather  than  keeping  anything  back. 

The.  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  talked  with  the 
crowd  or  peo,)le  in  the  crowd? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  be.  I  saw  just  one.  I 
ought  to  speak  of  him,  because  he  was  conspicuous,  he  really  was 
trpng  to  do  something  to  keep  th^  crowd  back.  But  aside  from 
that  one  civilian,  who  seemed  to  take  it  to  heart,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts,  I  did  not  see  any  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  policeman  who  was  trying  to 
keep  the  crowd  back? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  am  a  stranger  in  Washington.  I  do  not 
know  Pennsylvania  Avenue  very  well;  but  it  was  somewhere  about 
Eleventh  Street. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  only  one  you  saw  making  an  effort  to 
keep  the  crowd  back? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Yes,  that  I  noticed.  It  of  course  was  impor- 
tant for  us  not  to  look  around;  to  attract  as  few  remarks  as  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  your  part  of  the  parade  crowded? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  We  started  at  the  Peace  Monument,  walking 
not  only  four  abreast,  but  with  our  elbows  touching,  which  made 
quite  a  distance  between.  I  should  say  for  about  two  blocks  we 
managed  to  keep  that  up,  with  frequent  halts,  but  then  we  got 
crowded  in  so  that  we  could  just  squeeze  along,  four  abreast,  and 
then  pretty  soon  even  that  we  could  not  manage.  I  think  sometiiae 
we  got  down  to  three  abreast,  and  even  then  we  had  to  march  in 
behind  each  other.     We  could  not  keep  our  ranks  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  to  march  single  file  t 

Miss  Wambaugh.  No,  sir;  not  at  all — our  section. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  facts  you  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Yes,  sir.  The  thing  that  happened  to  me  per- 
sonally was  that  I  stumbled  over  a  brick  or  a  coDblestone  tJiat  waa 
left  on  the  car  track.  I  think  it  must  have  been  put  there  by  some- 
body, because  they  are  not  usual  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  put  there 
designedly  by  anybody  ? 

ifiss  Wambaugh.  No,  but  there  are  not  any  there^  are  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  considerable  repairii^g  around  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  any  repair 
work  along  there  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  do  not  know.  I  saj^  I  arrived  only  the  day 
before.  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  brick  on  the  car  tracks.  It  waa 
inside  the  tracks.  We  were  crowded  in  between  the  outside  car 
tracks. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  cobblestone  was  on  the  space 
between  the  two  railway  lines  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You,  however,  have  no  reason  to  think  anybody 
put  it  there  maliciously  other  than  it  was  simply  there  and  you  were 
not  expecting  it  there  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  A  drunken  man  fell  into  our  ranks,  just  behind 
me,  not  before  me,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  the  details,  but  he  did  fall. 
I  looked  around  and  saw  him  falling  into  our  ranks.  Somebody  pulled 
him  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  poUceman  there  at  that  time  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  did  not  notice  any.^  It  was  all  a  nightmare. 
The  one  I  noticed — the  poUceman  as  I  say,  when  I  looked  around 
I  did  not  see  any  blue  uniforms  as  I  am  used  to;  I  only  saw  these 
civilians. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  very  many  policemen  in  blue 
uniforms  aU  along  the  line  of  march  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  No.  I  want  to  be  conservative;  I  should  say 
I  saw  only  two  or  three.     There  were  probably  more. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  condition  between  the  crowd 
that  was  right  next  the^  parade  and  the  sidewalk  ? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  could  not  ">ee  over.  Do  you  mean  from  there 
to  the  sidewalk  ? 

The  Chairman  Yes. 

Miss  Wambaugh.  I  had  the  feeling  that  there  was,  but  I  could  not 
see. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  could  not  testify  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was,  I  suppose? 

Miss  Wambaugh.  No;  I  was  not  able  to  see  over. 

TESTIM017T  OF  MB.  WAITES  A.  BBOWN,   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Brown.  Afr.  Walter  A.  Brown. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 
■  Mr.  Brown.  Real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  parade  on 
March  3  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  to  the  committee  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  asked  by  a  telephone  to  meet  Maj.  Sylvester  at 
his  oflSce  Monday  afternoon.  I  met  there  with  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen.  I  found  automobiles  there  that  were  to  go  down  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  meet  there? 

Mr.  Brown,  It  was  some  time  after  1  o'clock.  I  suppose  about 
half  past  1  we  started  down  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Avenue,  or  from 
the  District  Building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  from  the  District  Building? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  proceed. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  went  down  to  various  spaces  from  that  point, 
down  beyond  the  Peace  Monument,  the  major  going  around  to  several 
stations,  I  suppose  where  the  officers  were,  the  captains,  etc.,  giving 
commands  as  to  what  should  be  done,,  although  I  could  not  hear 
everything  that  was  said,  because  I  was  not  in  the  same  automobile 
with  the  major. 

The  Chairman.  State  anything  that  you  did  hear. 

Mr.  Brown.  1  remember  one  place  right  near  the  Peace  Monument 
where  a  special  officer  was  not  performing  his  duty,  and  he  threatened 
to  take  his  badge  away  from  ium,  if  he  did  not  get  busy  on  his  job. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  seem  to  be  doing? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  seemed  to  be  kind  of  idle.  He  was  not  spruced 
up  and  walking  up  and  down  to  keep  the  people  back  from  the  place. 
Tnat  was  before  the  parade  started,  of  course.  He  threatened  to 
take  his  badge  away  from  him.  I  Know  he  went  around  to  other 
places,  because  we  were  going  around  to  various  places  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  He  went  to  various  places  and  apparently  gave 
orders  to  the  policemen? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  did.  He  was  in  the  front  automobile,  and  I  was 
somewhat  in  the  rear  of  his.     I  say  he  apparently  gave  orders. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  near  enough  you  could  hear  what 
he  said  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Maj .  Sylvester  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  And  then  we  were  all  ordered  to  assemble  in 
front  of  the  Peace  Monument.  I  think  there  were  about  ten  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  Chairman.  Who  occupied  these  automobiles  ?  I  do  not  mean 
the  names,  but  were  they  policemen  or  citizens? 

Mr.  Brown.  Almost  invariably  they  were  citizens.  The  automo- 
biles had  a  pennant,  you  know,  with  ^* Police''  printed  on  it,  or  worked 
on  it,  so  that  the  people  would  know  this  was  a  police  automobile. 
In  the  automobile  I  was  in  there  were  three  people.  There  was  Dr. 
Nelms  in  one  of  them,  and  Mr.  James,  I  think,  had  control  of  one,  and 
there  were  various  ones  there.  I  believe  one  or  two  of  these  police- 
men, civilians,  were  pressed  in  line  after  they  came  down — ^not  notified 
to  come,  but  I  think  they  got  one  or  two.  I  noticed  that  there  were 
more  automobiles  when  we  started  from  there  than  there  were  when 
we  first  got  in  line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  these  citizens  were  brought 
down  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think,  almost  invariably,  they  were  on  the  committee 
on  public  order.     I  know  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  this  committee  on  public  order? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  committee  on  public  order  was  appointed,  I  sup- 
pose, to  help  maintain  order  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  appointed  and  by  whom  ? 

Mx,  Brown.  They  were  appointed  by  Maj.  Sylvester,  and  most 
of  them  were  made  officers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  For  this  particular  occasion,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  think  about  the  28th  of  February  to  about  the 
7th  of  March. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  not,  then,  for  this  particular  occasion,  but 
for  the  inaugural  season  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  For  that  season  in  between  the  28th  of  February  and 
the  7th  or  8th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  made  special  oflBicers  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  With  duties  at  various  points — especially  for  the 
inaugural  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  made  a  special  officer  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  stationed  at  a  particular  point  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  my  business  being  insurance  as  well  as  real 
estate,  I  was  on  the  committee  on  fire  protection. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  these  automobiles  were  occupied  by  people 
who  had  been  constituted  a  com  nittee  on  pubhc  order  lor  the  inaugu- 
ral season) 

Mr.  Brown.  For  that  period,  I  say,  between  probably  the  28th  of 
February  and  possibly  the  8th  or  10th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  taken  down  on  the  Avenue  this  day  to 
see  what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  this 
parade  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  were  taken  down,  as  I  understand,  to  assist  in  it. 
We  went  down  there,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  went  down  just  before  the  parade  was  to  form. 
We  had  gone  up  and  down  the  Avenue  several  times  trying  to  keep 
people  back. 

The  Chairman.  With  Major  Sylvester? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  major  was  in  there. 
It  was  shortly  previous,  a  half  aji  hour,  before  the  parade  was  to  start. 
We  went  up  a.nd  got  oflF  some  of  the  vehicular  traffic,  wagons,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  I  remember  in  our  car  we  went  up  and  got 
those  off  the  Avenue.  A  number  of  times,  though,  we  would  go  up 
and  tell  the  officers  to  see  that  the  vehicles  were  got  off  the  Avenue 
at  the  next  intersecting  street.  That  was  some  little  time  before  the 
parade  was  to  start. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  orders  with  reference  to  foot 
travel  1 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  at  various  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  orders  were  given  in  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  get  down 
to  the  point  where  we  formed  a  wedge  there 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  it  before  you  formed  the  wedge, 
when  you  were  going  up  and  down  the  street  giving  directions. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  orders  did  you  give  the  policemen  about 
clearing  the  Avenue  of  footmen. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  not  such  a  crowd  on  the  Avenue  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  as  there  was  a  little  later.  We  were  more  especially 
getting  oflF  the  vehicles  at  that  time  than  we  were  the  foot  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  orders  then,  about  the  foot 
people  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  orders.  The  major  may 
have  done  so,  but  I  did  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  your  people  gave  no  dh-ections  to  the  police- 
men to  clear  the  Avenue  of  pedestrians? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  we  did,  time  and  time  again. 

The  Chairman.  What  orders  were  given  the  policemen  in  this 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  asked  them — we  went  two  or  three  times.  Twice 
we  moved  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  the  Treasury  and  back.  We 
told  the  officers  then  to  hold  the  crowd  back,  and  many  times  if  we 
saw  an  officer  that  did  not  seem  to  be  performing  strenuous  duty 
we  would  ask  him  to  help  hold  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  several  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  specials  were  the  ones  that  we  specially  thought 
were  not  as  strenuous  as  the  regulars,  and  some  of  the  regulars  com- 
plained about  the  street  cars  being  running,  as  they  could  not  keep 
the  crowd  back  so  long  as  the  street  cars  were  running.  Of  course, 
understand,  this  was  before  the  street  cars  were  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  complained  about  the  street  cars  not  being 
stopped;  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  crowds  from  getting  on 
the  cars.  Then,  when  we  finally  formea  this  breast  of  10  machines  we 
formed  in  a  wedge  shape.  My  machine  was  somewhat  a  little  to  the 
south  of  center.  We  started  with  that  formation.  There  the  crowd 
was  not  so  dense,  toward  the  Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  pretty  well  cleared  there  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Quite  well  cleared;  we  had  no  trouble  keeping  our 
alignment  for  some  little  while. 

The  Chairman.  Your  automobiles  reached  practically  across  the 
Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  as  we  got  nearer  Fifteenth  Street 
that  formation  was  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  about  Four-and-a-half  Street? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was,  of  course,  worse  there  than  it  was  any  place 
east  of  that,  but  not  so  bad  as  it  was  farther  west. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  were  you  crowded  together  before  you 
got  through  the  crowd  to  Fifteenth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  formation,  because  the 
machine,  you  know,  were  not  going  all  at  the  same  speed.  We  finally 
forged  ahead,  as  we  were  a  Uttle  more  toward  the  center  than  some  of 
them.  We  forged  ahead  and  tried  our  best  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 
I  want  to  say  that  there  were  some  officers  there  who  certainly  did 
strenuous  duty  in  trying  to  keep  them  back — ^in  some  instances.  In 
one  place  an  officer  was  so  strenuous  I  absolutely  called  him  down  and 
told  him  he  must  not  attempt  to  push  those  people  back  any  farther 
or  somebody  would  get  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  using  his  baton? 

!Mr.  Brown.  No:  he  was  on  horseback — that  special  officer.  Wc 
would  keep  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd  just  to  push  them  back  a  little 
farther,  and  another  machine  would  come  behind  us  and  push  them 
behind  us  a  little  farther  still.  Our  machine  was  to  push  them  back 
from  the  center,  and  another  machine  behind  us  was  to  push  them 
back  a  little  farther,  and  the  next  machine  so  on,  and  so  on.  The 
machine  nearest  the  curb  would  try  to  keep  them  back  to  the  curb. 
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The  Chairman.  You  could  see  the  front  automobile? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  were  toward  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  the  front  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  may  have  been  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  the  front  automobile,  how  much 
space  was  there  between  you  and  the  crowd  on  either  side  of  the 
automobile  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  understand,  we  were  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  trying  to  push  them  back  a  little  farther. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
Do  vou  mean  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Avenue — ^not  at  the  center  ? 

i(r.  Brown.  On  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  car  tracks.  I  might 
say  we  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  car  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  go  up  the  center  of  the  Avenue,  then? 

"Mr.  Brown.  Not  exactly  the  center.  There  was  a  machine  to  our 
right. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  supposed  to  make  a  path  for  the  parade, 
were  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  How  far  were -these 
people  on  either  side  of  your  automobile  from  jour  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  were  a  few  on  the  north  side,  but  practicallv  the 
whole  crowd  was  on  the  south  side.  That  is,  most  of  the  crowd,  was 
on  that  side  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  ? 

ilr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  were  on  the  south  side  going  west. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  was  it  from  your  automobile  to  the  people 
on  the  north  side  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  various  place — at  some  places  it  might  have  been 
100  feet,  and  at  other  places  it  might  have  been  only  50  feet. 

The  Chairbian.  Yes;  and  it  may  have  been  only  two  feet.  I  want 
to  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  while  we  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  narrowest  place,  how  far  was  it  from  your 
automobile  to  the  crowd  on  the  north  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  must  understand  that  I  did  not  notice  that  par- 
ticularly for  the  reason  that  we  were  going  along  right  at  the  edge  of 
the  crowd.  Whoever  was  in  front  of  us  we  were  trying  to  push  back, 
so  that  our  whole  energy  was  concentrated  on  our  edge  of  the  line,  not 
across  the  street.  People  were  in  front  of  our  machme,  and  at  times 
we  absolutely  touched  them  with  our  machine  in  our  efforts  to  get 
them  back.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  right  there  along  the  fringe  of  the 
crowd  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  a  majority  were  women. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait.  I  do  not  want  to  get  the  character  of 
the  crowd  first.  I  want  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  crowd  in 
front  of  your  automobile.  You  say  the  crowd  was  ia  front  of  your 
automobile,  and  as  you  came  forward  you  pushed  it  to  one  side  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  would  naturally  be  in  front,  because  our  ma- 
chine was  back  far  enough  to  push  tnem  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  woum  naturally  be  in  front  if  the  pohcemen 
had  not  gotten  them  out.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out,  whether 
the  policemen  had  apparently  taken  any  steps  to  get  the  crowd  out  of 
the  way  before  your  automobiles  came  along. 
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Mr.  Brown.  The  policemen,  in  many  instances,  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  were  ahead  of  our  automobiles,  and  they  would  go  in 
front  pushing  the  crowd  back,  and  we  would  follow  on  behind  and  try 
to  hold  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  passageway  until  the  policemen  in 
front  of  you  went  along  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  a  passageway  in  the  center  of  the  street, 
but  not  as  we  went.  As  I  say,  we  were  keeping  right  on  the  edge  of 
them  purposely. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  go  up  the  center  of  the  street 
where  the  parade  was  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  place  in  this  line,  in  this  formation,  was  not  in 
the  center. 

The  Chairman.  First  you  started  with  your  automobiles  reaching 
clear  across  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  supposed  to  make  a  way  for  the 
parade  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  contracted  and  came  together  were  you 
not  supposed  to  make  a  way  for  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  explained  to  you,  sir,  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  keep  the  automobiles  m  perfect  alignment.  We  got  out  of  align- 
ment as  we  got  toward  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  vou  started  in  wedge 
shape,  and  you  kept  to  a  certain  extent  in  weclge  shape,  did  jou  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  For  some  squares,  but  not  along  the  whole  hne. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  going  in  wedge  shape  to  make  a  way  for 
the  parade,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  mounted  police  were  right  ahead  of  you, 
were  they  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  a  mounted  policeman  right  ahead  of  my 
machine,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a  line  of  mounted 
police  at  aU.  I  am  talking  about  this  particular  machine  after  the 
alignment  was  broken.  In  other  words,  you  must  understand  that 
the  machines  were  not  abreast  entirely  across  the  Avenue.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  keep  that  formation  up  to  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Because  the  crowd  there  was  so  dense  on  the  street 
at  places,  that  it  could  not  have  been  kept  up  unless  we  ran  over 
people.  So  that  the  alignment  was  broken  and  our  machine  just 
went  right  ahead  there  and  endeavored  to  clear  a  passageway. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  want  to  do  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  For  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  The  parade  was  to  follow  along  after  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  to? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  not  gone  along  there  there  would  not 
have  been  any  passageway  for  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  1  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  the  officers 
were  doing  their  duty  there. 

The  Chairman.  Had  they  made  a  passageway  for  you  ? 
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Mr.  Bbown.  Had  they  made  a  passageway  for  us  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  more  or  less  of  a  passageway,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  passageway  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  say 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 
Mr.  Brown.  What  point  do  you  mean?     I  say  there  may  have 
been  a  hundred  feet  or  more  at  that  place,  and  perhaps  40  or  50 
feet  at  another  place. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  100  feet  after  you  got  to  Four-and-a- 
half  Street  ? 

Mr.   Brown.  I   suppose   it   dwindled   down   at   Four-and-a-haif 
Street  somewhat.     [Laughter.]     I  do-not  remember  how  much. 
The  Chairman.  Was  it  50  feet  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  tried  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not  notice  the  space  on 
the  side,  as  I  was  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back  on  our  side,  and  I 
did  not  notice  how  much  space  there  was  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  got  to  Four-and-a-half  Street  each 
automobile  went  for  itself  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  More  or  less  so.     Of  course  I  did  not  notice  behind  me. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  on  account  of  the  crowd  ? 
.  Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  notice  that  point  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  started  out  there  was  a  force  of  mounted 
police  ahead  of  you  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  mounted  police  when  you  started 
out  from  Peace  Monument? 
Mr.  Brown.  Not  starting.     There  was  as  we  went  along. 
The  Chairman.  You  just  picked  them  up  as  you  went  along? 
Your  automobiles  were  really  an  instrument  to  preserve  the  passage- 
way when  you  started  out  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  a  measure,  but  I  will  say  from  my  experience  the 
mounted  policemen  were  more  eflFective  than  the  automobiles. 

The  ^AIRMAN.  When  did  the  mounted  policemen  get  into  the 
work  of  preparing  a  passageway  so  far  as  your  automobiles  were 
concerned? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  go  up,  as  I  tried  to  explain  to  you,  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd — it  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avenue — and 
we  would  find  officers,  footmen,  both  special  and  in  uniform.  We 
would  occasionally  find  one  on  horseback.  We  found  that  those  on 
horseback — the  people  were  more  afraid  of  the  officers  on  horseback 
than  they  were  of  tne  automobiles.  It  was  not  an  uncominon  thing 
as  we  kept  ri^ht  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  kept  pushine  them 
back,  f  orpeoiSe  to  ^et  in  front  of  our  machines  and  try  to  hold  them 
back.     We  were  going,  of  course,  very  slowly. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  south  side,  were  you  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  I  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  line  of  parade. 
The  QiAiRMAN.  When  you  refer  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd — I  am 
not  yet  able  to  get  your  viewpoint  of  the  matter — what  do  you  mean  ? 
Affr.  Brown.  You  will  get  it  if  you  wUl'take  the  position  I  am  in 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  looking  right  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  now, 
toward  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  Brown.  As  we  were  going  toward  the  Treasury,  going  to  the 
west,  the  crowd  was  on  my  left. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  on  your  left;  on  that  side  [indicating]? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  said  two  or  three  tunes  I  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Avenue;  south  of  the  center  of  the  car  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  South  of  the  center  of  the  car  tracks.  Then  the 
crowd  was  on  further  to  your  left  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Between  that  position  and  the  curb;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  was  it  on  the  north  side  to  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  notice  particularly.  I  only  noticed  more 
especially  when  we  started  we  had  a  prettv  clear  space. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  you  got  to  f^our-and-a-half  Street,  you 
had  loss  space? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  must  take  m}"  position.  I  was  anxious  to  keep 
these  people  back,  and  was  constantly  calling  to  them  to  get  back,  so 
that  my  entire  time  in  ffoing  up  the  Avenue  was  occupied  m  trying  to 
keep  the  crowd  back  where  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  left  side? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  no  attention  to  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
right  up  close  to  your  automobile  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  this,  if  you  wiU  permit  me, 
that  there  were  places  there  where  we  could  see,  being  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  where  the  crowd  might  have  been  pushed  back 
somewhat,  but  i  found  almost  invariably  those  places  were  nearer 
the  Peace  Monument — that  is,  toward  the  east  or  the  line.  As  we 
got  farther  west,  the  crowd  Was  denser.  You  could  see  them  walking 
up  and  down  toward  the  east  end  of  the  Avenue.  It  would  become 
very  much  restricted  and  sometimes  entirely  lost. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  did  you  first  strike  that  condition? 

Mr.  Brown.  Where  there  was  no  space  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say  it  was  west  of  Seventh 
Street,  and  as  we  got  up  toward  Fifteenth  Street  the  crowd  was  so 
dense  that,  as  I  say,  I  told  one  officer  not  to  try  to  drive  his  horse 
into  the  crowd  for  fear  of  some  one  being  injured. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  foot  policemen  along  there  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  saw  a  number  of  them.  I  saw  even  one  special 
officer  doing  strenuous  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  even  one  special  officer  doing  strenuous 
dutv  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  more  especially  refer  to  the  mounted  officers,  be- 
cause you  could  not  always  recognize  a  special  officer  in  the  crowd. 
He  was  not  in  uniform,  and  you  could  not  recognize  him.  This 
officer  happened  to  be  in  front  of  the  machine  where  I  was,  and  his 
badge  was  shown,  so  I  could  readily  distinguish  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  many  uniformed  foot  officers  along 
the  line? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  saw  a  number  of  them.     I  do  not  know  how  many. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 
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Mr.  Brown.  When  we  went  up  there  they  were  certainly  trying 
to  keep  the  crowd  back.  They  were  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  it 
back. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Pushing  against  them  as  hard  as  they  could.  Some- 
times almost  too  vigorouSy.  They  would  take  women  in  that  line, 
with  children,  and  they  would  push  those  people  back  there  so  strong 
I  was  afraid  a  great  many  times  they  would  get  hurt.  I  tell  you  I 
would  not  go  through  that  again  for  anythmg  in  the  world — the 
nerve  strain. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  them  give  loud  commands  to  the 
people  to  get  back  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  A  number  of  times  they  shouted  to  them  to  get  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  impressed  you  that  they  were  doing  every- 
thing they  possibly  could  without  using  actual  violence  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  never  saw  an  officer  after  we  started  in  that  forma- 
tion that  was  not  doing  his  best  to  get  that  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  the  officers  stationed  with  reference 
to  the  crowd  ?    Were  they  in  front  of  the  crowd  or  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  invariably  in  front  of  the  crowd,  .on  the 
edge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  thev  facing  the  crowd  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  racing  the  crowd  when  I  saw  them,  be- 
cause they  were  pushing  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  took  place  behind  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  If  I  may  be  permitt^ed,  I  should  like 
to  say,  if  it  has  not  already  been  stated,  that  there  was  several  things 
that  entered  into  consideration  of  what  happened  on  that  day.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  a  verj'  unusual  occasion.  It  is  a  fact  that  there 
were  a  great  many  people  there  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  at- 
tracted. There  are  a  great  many  people,  probably,  who  Uved  in 
Washington  and  have  seen  inaugurations  a  great  manv  times,  who 
saw  that  parade  who  did  not  see  the  parade  the  next  day.  I  know 
of  some.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  there  whe  were  going  to  be  in 
the  parade  the  next  day,  that  were  on  the  Avenue,  and  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  as  te  the  line  of  parade.  A  great  many  people 
thought  the  parade  would  go  up  Fifteenth  Street  and  out  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  usual  inaugural  parade  went. 
There  are  thousands  of  people,  I  am  told,  who  were  up  in  that  section 
of  the  city  where  the  paraae  was  not  to  go. 

The  cars  were  not  stopped  sufficiently  early  enough  to  clear  the 
Avenue  of  the  crowd,  'ihese  people  wh.o  were  at  the  place  where 
the  parade  was  not  to  come,  finding  later  that  the  parade  was  to  come 
down  farther,  down  Fifteenth  ana  the  Avenue,  very  largely  massed 
in  there.  That  was  evident  from  the  fact,  as  we  went  up  the  Avenue, 
the  crowd  got  denser  and  denser  up  toward  Fifteentn  Street,  and 
probably  evidenced  also  from  the  fact  that  there  was  going  to  be  an 
exhibition  on  the  south  side  of  the  Treasurj",  which  attracted  the 
crowd.  In  my  opinion  that  part  of  the  crowd  which  came  down 
Fifteenth  Street,  the  upper  part  of  the  Avenue,  were  massed  in 
there,  and  pushed  more  or  less  down  the  Avenue.  And  the  fact  that 
the  car  lines  were  not   stopped   earlier   permitted    that  condition; 
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in  other  words,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  physical 
impossibility  to  have  confined  that  crowd  between  the  builoing  line 
and  the  ropes.  I  do  not  believe  the  space  existed  there  to  have  done 
so.  I  do  not  beheve  that  any  body  of  men,  soldiers  or  otherwise, 
could  have  cleared  that  Avenue,  cleared  it  clean  from  curb  to  curb,  as  it 
was  on  the  day  of  the  inaugural  parade,  without  either  killing  the 
people  or  pushing  them  up  the  intersecting  streets,  which  were  also 
roped  off.  It  simply  came  down  to  a  question  of  how  much  space 
could  be  maintained  for  those  who  were  parading.  Not  a  question  of 
clearing  the  Avenue  entirely,  which  was  physically  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
have  maintained  a  space  along  the  Avenue  sufficient  for  four  persona 
to  have  walked  abreast  ? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  main- 
tained even  larger  than  that.  Senator,  if  the  poUce  had  the  authority 
to  have  started  it  at  an  earlier  hour  than  they  did,  if  the  traffic  haa 
ceased,  say,  for  two  hours  before  the  parade  started,  or  maybe  more. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  have  taken.  If  traffic  nad  been 
forced  to  cease  some  few  hours  before  the  parade,  I  think  the  pofice 
could  have  presented  a  line  there  that  would  have  been  pleasing  to 
the  public  as  well  as  those  taking  part  in  that  parade.  But  to  start 
them  in  under  those  conditions  at  that  time  and  expect  those  people 
to  do  it,  in  my  judgment  was  absolutely  physically  impossible,  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  space  there  to  put  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  up  the  Avenue  with  Maj.  Sylvester 
about  2.30  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  was  with  him  up  to  later  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  up  to  that  time  conditions  were 
such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient  line  of  march 
for  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  the  crowd  seemed  to  eet  there  later  than  that. 
I  did  not  notice  a  dense  spot  really  untu  we  started  up  after  the 
parade  was  about  to  start.  When  we  started  in  our  formation  we  did 
not  have  a  dense  crowd  until  then. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  had  no  reason  to  think  when  you  went 
up  about  2.30  along  the  Avenue  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
poUce  there  to  maintain  a  proper  marching  space  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  thought  there  would  be  a  sufficient  marching 
space,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  did  your  automobile  stop  during  the 
time  you  went  up  the  Avenue  from  the  Peace  Monument  to  Fifteenth 
Street  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  one  time  we  had  to  stop  to  crank  the  ma- 
chine.    You  see,  we  were  going  pretty  slow. 

.  The  Chairman.  Did  you  stop  several  times  simply  because  you 
could  not  get  along  in  front,  not  simply  because  of  cranking  the 
machine,  but  from  some  obstruction  in  front  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  believe,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  you 
exactly  understand  the  purpose  of  our  particular  machine.  We  were 
not  trying  to  pet  up  tlie  Avenue.  We  were  trying  to  keep  the  crowd 
back.  Here  [indicating],  we  will  say,  is  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  start- 
ing from  Peace  Monument,  wherever  that  crowd  may  have  been, 
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whether  they  were  50  feet  back  or  100  feet  back  or  30  feet  back — 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  We  were  keeping  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  trying  to  push  them  back  just  a  little  farther.  Do  you  catch 
the  idea  ?  So  that  we  naturally  found  people  in  front  of  the  machine 
time  and  time  again.  As  we  would  go  alon^  like  that  Tindicating], 
we  would  find  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  machine.  \\>  would  almost 
come  to  a  stop  there  or  we  would  have  run  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  in  this  line  of  automobiles  with  Gen. 
Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  Gen.  Johnston  was  in  the  machine  right  next 
to  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Johnston  swore  that  the  automobiles  stopped 
only  once,  and  that  was  about  Twelfth  Street. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  remember  we  did  stop  at  Twelfth  Street.  I  remem- 
ber our  machine  stopped  before  that,  because  we  had  to  crank  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  stop  for  any  other  purpose  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did,  on  account  of  the  crowa.  We  were  afraid  of 
injuring  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  stopped  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown,  l  do  not  know  whether  we  stopped  at  all.  We  prac- 
tically came  to  a  standstill,  to  get  somebody  out  of  the  way  in  front 
of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Several  times  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  may  have  been — two  or  three  times. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Mr.  Brown,  whereabouts  on  the  Avenue  is 
the  Star  Buildiiig? 

Mr.  Brown.  Eleventh  Street  and  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Dillinoham.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  photograph  (Exhibit 
No.  12)  which  purports  to  have  been  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  Even- 
ing Star  Building  at  4.15  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  wish  you  would 
look  at  that  and  tell  me  whether  from  your  observation  of  it  you  think 
there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  crowd  back  from  the  car  line 
toward  the  curb  ?  Wnether,  in  other  words,  there  is  not  abundant 
room  between  the  crowd  that  was  next  to  the  procession  and  the  curb 
into  which  the  crowd  might  have  been  retired  [handing  photograph  to 
witness]  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  That  leads  up  to  the  point 
of  what  I  said  as  to  the  physical  impossibility. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  asked  you  with  reference  to  your  statement 
that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  possible  at  that 
point  to  push  this  crowd  back,  but  1  do  mean  to  say  that  if  you  take 
the  space  from  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  First 
Street,  which  is  at  the  Peace  Monument,  taking  that  space  between 
the  building  lines  and  the  ropes 

Senator  Dillinoham.  I  understand  that.    That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  that  crowd  into 
that  space. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  not  my  question  at  all.  I  am  asking 
you  about  the  space  that  is  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  crowd  that 
was  so  densely  packed  next  to  the  procession.  I  wish  you  would 
look  at  that  picture  again  and  tell  me  if  in  observing  that  you  see 
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whether  there  would  have  been  any  difficulty  in  forcing  that  crowd 
back  into  the  space  next  to  the  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Beown.  I  think  there  would  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
doing  it,  but  it  was  possible  to  have  done  so,  to  have  forced  them 
back  farther.  Of  course  you  have  taken  a  point  right  where  it  is  a 
double  street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes,  I  understand  that.  I  am  aware  of 
that.    But  look  toward  that  trust  company  building  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Browj^.  That  is  not  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  That  is  two 
streets  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  understand  that  very  well.  But  will  you 
not  please  look  at  the  Avenue  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Co.  Building  and  tell  me  what  you  find  there. 

Mr.  Brown.  For  a  certain  space  back  there — I  do  not  know  what 
space  there  would  be — there  is  room  to  push  that  crowd  back.  But 
right  there,  if  you  will  permit  me,  we  found  a  great  deal  of  objection, 
and  when  we  tried  to  push  the  crowd  back,  or  hold  them  back  there 
would  be  six,  eight,  or  a  dozen  along  the  line — I  mean  by  that  that 
many  deep — and  when  we  tried  to  get  them  back  those  people  would 
say,  *'Tlie  people  behind  us  are  trying  to  push  us  forward,"  and  they 
would  not  get  back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  No  doubt  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  remember  about  the  stoppings.  I  remem- 
ber we  did  stop  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Pennsylvama  Avenue.  I  got 
out  of  the  macnine  at  that  place,  and  personally  went  up  to  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  there,  with  tnis  bad^e  on,  and  begged  them  to  get 
back  so  that  they  would  not  be  m  any  danger  of  being  hurt.  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pubBc  order  of  the  board 
of  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  police  department  during  that  peiiod.  I  want  to  say  that  from 
my  observation  they  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  many  times 
they  have  acted  here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  This  was  a  very 
unfortunate  occurrence,  and  nobody  regrets  it  more  than  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Just  a  question  or  two.  You  were  with  those 
automobiles,  and  Gen.  Johnston,  Mai.  Sylvester,  and  this  committee 
on  pubUc  order  were  occupying  the  different  machines  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  what  you  saw  of  the  action  of  the  police 
appUes  to  those  who  were  in  front  and  under  the  immediate  observa- 
tion of  Gen.  Johnston  and  Maj.  Sylvester  and  your  committee?  Is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  Maj.  Sylvester — ^I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  line  at  that  time-or  not,  Senator — ^I 
am  not  sure.     I  know  Gen.  Johnston  was. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Your  description  of  what  the  pohce  officers 
were,  in  fact,  doing  is  confined  to  wnat  you  saw  immediately  in  front 
of  your  machine  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  observe  what  the  police  officers  were 
doing  back  of  you  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Brown."^  I  did  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  you  do  not  mean  to  testify  as  to  con- 
ditions prevailing  back  of  you  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  know  only  absolutely  just  what  I  have  stated  in 
front  of  me,  as  we  went  along  clearing  the  crowd  back. 

Senator  Pomebene.  I  know.  I  want  that  specific  fact  brought 
out.  You  do  not  mean  that  your  testimony  shall  apply  to  what 
occurred  on  the  flanks  of  the  procession  and  in  the  rear  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  it  was  absolutely  in  the  front. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Now,  another  matter.  You  spoke  of  the 
cables  on  either  side  of  the  Avenue. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  After  the  crowd  got  into  the  street  these 
cables,  in  fact,  prevented  the  clearing  of  the  street  rather  than  aided 
in  keeping  the  crowd  back,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  jBrown.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  put  it  just  exactly  that  way. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Just  how  would  you  put  it  ?  Explain  it  m 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Brown.  When  I  would  look  in  the  direction  of  the  sidewalk  it 
would  seem  they  were  very  crowded  there — all  along  the  sidewalk. 
What  passageway  there  was  I  would  see  was  between  the  curbstone 
and  the  crowd.     There  was  some  passageway  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Assuming  that  me  conditions  are  now  as  you 
describe  them,  what  was  the  eflfect  of  the  cables  on  either  side  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  my  opinion  they  did  not  interfere,  because  the 
crowd  back  of  them  was  dense  enough  to  hold  all  they  could  hold, 
and  when  you  pushed  the  crowd  back  to  the  cables  you  could  not 

Eush  them  back  any  farther  if  the  cables  had  been  there  or  had  not 
een  there.  I  am  talking  generally  now,  not  any  specific  places.  Of 
course  there  were  exceptions  in  dij9ferent  places,  but  the  exceptions 
were  few,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  the  point  where  you  were  located, 
how  far  in  front  of  you  could  you  see  so  as  to  ascertain  and  tell  the 
committee  about  the  density  of  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  How  far  could  we  see  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes;  how  far  in  front  of  you  could  you  see 
along  the  Avenue — up  the  Avenue  ? 
.    Mr.  Brown.  We  could  see  all  up  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  Avenue  was  crowded 
from  curb  to  cxu'b  and  even  along  the  sidewalks  all  the  way  in  front 
of  you,  and  up  the  Avenue,  toward  Fifteenth  Street  ? 

Sir.  Brown.  I  say,  generally  speaking,  yes.  That  was  more 
especially  so  as  we  got  toward  the  Treasury — more  especially  so  from 
Twelfth  Street  up.  More  especially  there  from  Fourteentn  to  Fif- 
teenth Street  than  in  any  other  place,  of  coyrse. 

Senator  Pomerene.  i  ou  got  through  this  crowd  with  your 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  got  all  the  way  up  to  the  edge  of  Fifteenth  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Your  machines  were  in  a  V^  shape  or  wedge 
shape  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  all  the  way  up. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  they  were  sufficient  so  as  to  keep  the 
crowd  back  to  the  immediate  right  and  left  of  the  outside  of  the 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  kept  them  back.  We  kept  a  space  open  all  the 
way  up. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  The  crowd  was  not  so  dense  that  you  could 
not  force  them  back  with  your  machines  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  forced  them  back  to  a  certain  point,  of  course. 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  must  have  been  space  there  so  that 
you  could  force  thein  back  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  there  was. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  all  away  along  the  Avenue. 

Atr.  Brown.  But  when  we  forced  them  back  they  were  simply  a 
little  more  crowded  than  they  were  before. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  know,  but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  you  did  force  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

I  Senator  Pomerene.  But  we  must  infer  from  the  fact  that  you  did 
force  them  back  that  there  was  space  enough  there  in  which  to  force 
them  back.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  space  was  not  behind  the  ropes.  It  was  in  front 
of  the  ropes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Well,  wherever  it  was.  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  there  was  sufficient  space  within  which  to  force  this 
crowd  back,  whether  it  was  behind  the  ropes  or  in  front  of  the  ropes. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  you  mean  by  that  whether  there  was  sufficient  room 
there  to  have  formed  some  space,  be  it  what  it  may,  whether  it  was 
10  feet  or  50  feet — a  space  of  10  feet  or  50  feet — then  I  could  answer 
that.  But  if  you  mean  forced  them  back — what  do  you  mean,  force 
them  back  beyond  the  curb,  or  what  point  i 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  mean  to  call  attention  to  just  exactly  what 
you  have  been  describing.     You  had  a  number  of  machines.    Let  us. 

fet  at  it  more  specificalfy.  You  had  a  number  of  machines  in  line, 
low  many  were  there  of  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  Ten,  I  think. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Ten  of  them  would  occupy  how  much  of  a 
space  in  width  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  we  started  they  practically  covered  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  On  the  average,  how  much  did  they  occupy 
along  the  entire  length  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  try  to  make  it  plain  that  we  simplv  could  not 
keep  up  that  formation  after  we  got  beyond  probablv — I  do  not  know 
what  street  it  was.     It  may  have  been  Four-and-a-nalf  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  any  event,  you  did  not  single  file  with  your 
machines,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  machine  was  toward  one  point  practically  by 
itself. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  these  machines  diverged  from  the  front  to 
the  curb  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  machines,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  did  on  the  side.  Senator.  But  that  formation 
was  broken,  and  as"  the  crowd  got  denser  our  machine  went  ahead, 
and  we  iust  kept  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  just  performing  our  duty 
singly  along  there  for  a  whfle. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  should  just  like  you  to  make  this  point  clear. 
Your  machines  got  through  that  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  an  alignment;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  were  several  abreast  at  times,  were 
there  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  At  the  start  there  were  10.  At  the  end  there  were 
probably  2. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  should  like  to  know  this:  If  the  entire  street 
was  occupied  before  your  machines  got  through  the  crowds,  and  you 
pressed  them  back,  to  where  did  you  press  them,  if  there  was  not  room 
m  the  street  to  which  to  press  the  crowd  back  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  me,  Senator. 
When  we  started  that  parade  there  were  10  machines.  When  we 
kept  going  up  further  that  alignment,  the  wedge  shape,  was  broken. 
The  machme  that  I  was  in,  and  I  think  the  one  that  Mr.  James  was 
in,  on  the  other  side — ^I  noticed  at  one  time  were  the  only  two  that 
were  proceeding  up  in  what  vou  might  call  any  order.  We  were 
often  more  or  less  stacked.  The  8  or  10  machines  did  not  go  abreast 
from  Peace  Monument  to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  width  of 
the  street  up  to  the  Treasury  Department  was  probably  30  or  40  feet. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  am  basing  my  questions  upon  your  facts  as 
you  have  given  them.  You  say  the  street  was  crowded  in  front  of 
you.     Your  machines  pressed  them  back  somewhere? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Into  what  open  space  did  you  press  them,  so 
that  you  could  get  along  with  your  machine? 

Mr.  Brown.  Whatever  space  existed  between  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
and  back  of  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Then  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
vacant  space  there,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  because  the  crowd  was  closer  together  each  side 
of  the  street.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  the  people  were  closer 
together  when  we  went  up  than  they  were  when  we  started. 

Senator  Pomenene.  If  you  had  so  much  difficulty  to  get  through 
that  crowd  with  the  machine,  did  it  not  occur  to  vou  to  look  back 
and  see  what  the  condition  of  the  crowd  was,  and  what  the  condition 
of  the  procession  was  to  the  rear  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  we  were  occupied  strenuously  in  front  of  us.  We 
did  not  have  much  time  to  look  behind  us.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
probably  some  of  that  crowd  surged  out  as  we  passed.  I  could  not 
tell  you  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  fact  now  that 
that  procession  was  very  materially  interfered  with  in  the  rear  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  procession — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or 
not — I  presume  it  was.  As  I  sav,  my  object  was  entirely  in  front  of 
us,  and  when  I  got  to  Fifteenth  Street  and  the  Avenue,  1  did  not  see 
hardly  any  of  the  parade;  I  did  not  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  simply  interested  in  getting  through? 

Mr.  Brown.  Simply  interested  in  getting  the  crowd  back,  pushing 
them  back  so  far  as  it  was  physically  possible  to  push  them  oaok. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  got  through  each  automobile  was 
practically  going  on  its  own  hook,  to  use  a  common  expression  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  before  we  finished  getting  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  in  evidence  this  photograph  which 
has  been  shown  to  you.  It  wiU  be  marked  **  Exhibit  No.  12"  by 
the  stenographer.  [The  picture  was  marked  ^'Exhibit  No.  12"  by 
the  stenographer.] 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  T.  PESCY  MTEBS,  WASHnrGTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Myers  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  T.  Percy  Myers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  parade 
March  3  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  public  order;  in 
other  words,  one  of  the  special  officers  sworn  in  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, or  the  evening  of  the  27th,  to  serve  until  the  expiration  of  the 
9th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  during  the  inaugural  period. 

Mr.  Myers.  For  ten  days;  yes,  sir;  under  a  commission  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  sworn  in  as  a  special  officer? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  perform  any  duties  in  relation  to  this 
parade  of  March  3  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  did.  I  reported  to  police  headquarters  to  Maj. 
Sylvester  at  1  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  March,  according  to  request. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  District  Building? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  District  Building. 

The  Chairman.  What  orders  did  you  receive  then,  if  any? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  were  asked  to  go  down  in  the  automobiles. 
There  were,  when  we  started,  I  think,  eight  or  nine  there.  I  remember 
counting  eight  mvself .  I  think  there  was  another  one  there,  and  a 
patrol  wagon.  Maj.  Sylvester  was  in  charge  and  got  in  one  of  the 
automobiles.  I  think  ilr.  Offterdinger,  with  a  Mr.  James,  got  in. 
We  first  went  up  E  Street  to  Fifteenwi  Street,  and  we  turned  up  Fif- 
teenth Street,  to  Fifteenth  and  the  Avenue.  There  the  major  got 
out  and  consulted  with — I  saw  Capt.  Schneider,  and  I  think  Capt. 
Sullivan,  of  the  third  precinct.  I  saw  Lieut.  Keefe  also  there,  and 
other  officers — sergeants. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  hear  any  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  heard  none  of  the  conversation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  what  time  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  may  have  been  20  minutes  after  1.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  as  late  as  that — probably  1.15. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  then  went  down  the  Avenue.  We  turned  and 
went  south  from  the  White  House,  to  New  Jersey  Avenue,  to  Con- 
gress Hall  Hotel.  Capt.  Mulhall  was  there,  I  think.  There  the 
major  got  out  of  the  automobile  and  saw  the  officers.  I  did  not 
hear  the  conversation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  point  where  the  parade  was 
forming  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  That  was  at  the  point  where  the  parade  was  form- 
ing. We  saw  the  ladies  there,  some  along  the  reace  Monument, 
and  all  the  way  along.     We  saw  them  at  different  points. 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  this  point  where  the  parade  was  forming, 
did  you  come  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  went  straight  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the 
south  side. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  were  a  number  of  people,  but  it  was  congested 
at  that  time  with  traffic.  That  is,  in  the  way  of  automobiles,  or 
business  wagons — automobiles  of  business  firms  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  not  a  great  many  pedestrians  on  the 
Avenue  then? 

ilr.  Myers.  I  should  say  there  were  at  that  time  35,000  people 
on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  But  comparatively  not  a  great  many  people? 

ilr.  Myers.  No.  Of  course,  35,000  is  not  such  a  large  crowd.  We 
had  that  many  at  one  service  at  the  cathedral  site  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  weie  the  people  who  were  in  the  Avenue 
doing? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  were  a  great  many  people  walking  up  and 
down.  They  were  crossing  uie  Avenue  at  different  points,  not 
standing  on  the  Avenue  at  that  time. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  very  many  taking  their 
positions  for  the  parade? 

Mr.  Myers.  No. 
.   The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Myers.  Then  we  came  back  and  stopped  at  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment. There  were  some  officers  there.  I  do  not  know  who  was  ia 
command.  I  did  not  see  the  officers,  but  the  major  got  out  there, 
and  I  suppose  gave  further  instructions.  We  then  went  back  to  Fif- 
teenth Street  again. 

The  Chairman.  Going  up  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Myers.  Going  up  the  Avenue.  We  went  up  the  north  side 
that  time.  The  conditions  were  a  little  more  crowded  than  when 
we  went  down.  I  guess  probably  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  this  crowd  seem  to  be  increasing — 
along  the  sides? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  was  coming  down  Seventh  Street;  apparently  was 
coming  down  Ninth  Street  also;  it  was  coming  up  Seventn  Street,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  crowd  apparently  forming  in  the  center 
of  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  was  not  in  the  street  at  that  time.  It  was  forming 
along  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  It  was  just  what  you  see,  a  big 
crowd  in  the  street  moving  along,  not  standing  waiting  for  a 
procession. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Myers.  At  Fifteenth  Street  we  all  got  out  of  the  automobiles 
and  stopped.  I  think  the  eight  of  us  were  still  there.  Probably 
there  were  two  more.  As  I  remember  we  were  counting  on  10 
automobiles.  The  major's  orders  were  for  us  to  divide  and  clear  the 
Avenue  of  all  traffic,  to  keep  going  up  and  down  each  side  of  the 
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Avenue,  allowing  five  for  each  side  to  clear  the  traffic  and  keep  the 
crowd  back. 

The  Chairmax.  At  what  time? 

ilr.  Mters.  He  said  he  wanted  it  cleared  as  soon  after  2  o'clock 
as  it  could  be  done. 

The  Chairmax.  So  that  your  understanding  was  that  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  clear  the  Avenue  of  pedestrian  travel  by  2  o'cloct  t 

ifr.  Mters.  Xot  so  much  of  pedestrians.  It  was  tokeep  them 
back,  but  to  try  to  keep  the  Avenue  and  keep  the  wagons  oflF. 

The  Chairman.  Your  understanding  was  tnat  you  were  to  prevent 
congestion  on  the  Avenue  ? 

iir.  Myers.  Yes;  as  far  as  it  was  possible. 

The  Chairman.  To  prevent  people  forming  in  line  on  the  Avenuel 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  If  they  wanted  to  go  across  that  was  not  prohib- 
ited, I  suppose  ? 

ilr.  Myers.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Myers.  When  we  started  down  the  Avenue,  some  of  the  cars 
got  ahead  of  us.  We  stopped  at  Ninth  Street  for  a  moment.  One 
of  the  men  in  the  car  had  not  had  his  lunch.  He  got  out  and  had  a 
sandwich.  That  threw  us  probably  three  or  four  minutes  behind 
the  other  cars.  The  major  had  then  left  and  gone  to  the  Union  Sta- 
tion. When  we  got  to  First  Street — -Mr.  James  was  in  the  car:  the 
car  that  the  major  had  left — I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  start  up 
again  and  make  another  run.  He  said  that  the  lieutenant  there 
want<»d  us  to  form  in  front  of  the  procession  and  go  up  ahead  of  it. 
I  distinctly  stated  that  I  did  not  care  what  the  lieutenant  said,  that 
I  had  the  major  s  orders  that  that  Avenue  should  be  patrolled.  Mr. 
James  walketl  away  from  me  and  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  and  said 
that  we  had  better  form  in  front,  that  Gen.  Johnston  was  there  and 
was  in  charge  with  his  automobile  and  he  wanted  us  to  form  in  front, 
which  I  acquiesced  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  Gen.  Johnston  with  his  automobile? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  saw  Gen.  Johnston  in  his  automobile  there,  and 
talked  with  him,  what  the  major's  orders  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  He  said  that  in  his  judgment  we  could  probably  do 
better  work  by  forming  in  a  wedge  and  going  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  understanding  of  the  major's 
orders?     What  was  the  purpose  of  them? 

'Sir.  Myers.  The  purpose  was  to  go  up  and  down  the  Avenue,  to 
6ee  that  the  crowd  was  kept  back  by  the  oflBcers.  On  one  trip  we  did. 
I  know  I  went  up  four  times  and  spoke  to  officers.  Once  I  called  a 
sergeant. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  did  that  because  the  sergeant  was  trying  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  work  himself.  He  was  doing  it  himself  and  there  were  a 
number  of  specials  below  that  were  not  as  active  as  I  thought  they 
should  be.  I  called  to  his  attention  that  he  had  better  maKe  them 
help  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  ordinary  poUce  force  did  not  seem  to 
be  exerting  themselves  very  much? 
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Mr.  Myers.  The  regulars  were  doing  their  best  at  all  times.  I 
suppose  I  saw  250  regulars  there  that  day,  and  I  did  not  see,  with  one 
exception,  a  man  that  I  called  down  in  a  way  by  calling  to  him  from 
the  car  to  get  them  back  farther 

The  Chairman.  What  was  he  doing? 

Mr.  Myers.  He  was  standing  about  Tenth  Street,  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Streets. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  the  parade  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Myers.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  was  an  hour  before  it  started.  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  doing  much  but  standing  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  special  police  seem  to  be  doing? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  special  police  were  not  all  active.  In  fact,  it  has 
always  been  a  question — I  have  been  in  Washington  since  1876,  have 
been  connecteci  with  nearly  every  inauguration  siace  then,  and  my 
experience  is  that  a  speciaf  poUceman  is  a  sort  of  a  hard  proposition 
to  weigh.  If  you  get  after  him  and  try  to  force  him  he  will  oveistep 
the  mark  and  be  perhaps  a  little  too  aggressive. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  do  not  get  after  him 

Mr.  Myers.  And  if  you  do  not  get  after  him  he  does  not  do  any- 
thing. It  is  very  har^  when  you  are  employing  men  for  three  days 
of  service  to  be  able  to  get  the  best  in  the  world  for  that  period.  You 
have  got  to  take  them  anywhere  where  they  are  out  of  employment. 
When  you  are  simply  looting  for  a  large  number  of  men  for  three  or 
four  days'  service,  you  can  not  have  the  pick  of  soldiers  or  the  ordi- 
nary men  that  would  go  on  the  force. 

'The  C/H airman.  How  long  was  it  after  Maj.  Sylvester  left  for  the 
station  until  you  formed  into  line,  you  might  say,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  we  arrived  there  at  2.27.  I  suppose  it  was 
about  25  minutes  of  3.  We  formed  across  in  front  or  the  Peace 
monument.  Dr.  Nelms'  automobile  came  down  against  instruc- 
tions, and  in  a  joking  way  he  was  put  under  arrest  and  told  to  turn 
around  and  get  in  line. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  major  had  not  been  gone  very  long 
when  you  saw  Gen.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  He  maybe  had  been  gone  about  20  minutes  from  us, 
or  25  minutes.  We  left  him  at  Fifteenth  Street,  undei*stand,  and 
we  had  come  down  the  Avenue,  not  making  a  great  deal  of  progress, 
because  we  were  turning  off  the  traffic  ahead  of  us.  Ahead  of  us 
sometimes  were  four  or  five  automobiles  or  wagons,  and  we  in- 
structed the  officers  at  Ninth  Street  to  turn  them  down  Ninth  Street 
and  not  allow  them  to  go  down  the  Avenue,  to  congest  it. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  major  testified  that 
he  went  up  the  Avenue  at  2.30.  You  went  up  the  Avenue  with  him 
from  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Not  on  the  2.30  trip. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  at  2.30.  He  may  have  left  the  Peace 
Monument  during  the  time  that  we  had  stopped  there  at  Ninth 
Street.  I  did  not  see  the  major  after  the  instructions  at  Fifteenth 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  automobiles  formed  in  line  across  the 
Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  formed  across  in  the  nature  of  a  wedge.  There 
was  a  central  automobile  and  Gen.  Johnston  was  in  the  next  auto- 
mobile to  the  south  of  us,  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Gen.  Johnston  in  the  outside  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  he  was  not  on  the  outside.  There  was  a  central 
automobile  and  we  were  next  to  the  south  of  center. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  next  to  the  center  but  on  the  south  side  1 

Mr.  Myers.  On  the  south  side,  and  I  think  Gen.  Johnston  was  next. 
There  were  two  automobiles  pressed  into  service  then,  and  it  may  have 
been  that  our  automobile  was  put  in  betw^een  them  and  Gen.*  John- 
ston's, but  I  think  not.  I  think  the  General  was  standing  up  in  his 
automobile.     I  saw  him  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Just  describe  how  vou  proceeded  up  the  Avenue. 
First,  were  there  any  policemen  ahead  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No  pohcemen  at  all.  There  was  a  platoon  of  mounted 
men  at  the  rear  when  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  They  came  behind  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Right  at  the  rear  as  we  started.  We  made  two  false 
statts,  because  evidently  there  was  a  signal  given  that  the  parade  was 
starting.  They  were  coming  around.  We  were  started,  and  then 
it  seemed  that  they  stopped.  It  was  about  3.20  as  well  as  I  remember 
when  the  procession  started. 

Senator  Pomerene.  3.20? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  was  that.  I  know  I  looked  at  my  watch  at 
3.15  and  we  had  not  started.  We  w^ere  waiting  for  3  o'clock  and  it 
was  3.15.  I  will  not  be  positive  about  that.  It  was  probably  6  or 
10  minutes  afterwards  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  know  that  at 
3  o'clock  we  had  not  started.  We  had  a  clear  w^  up,  but,  as  I 
recall,  about  Third  Street  or  a  little  beyond  Third  Street  there  was 
congestion,  and  there  were  the  Boy  Scouts  standing  across  the  street, 
with  their  sticks  in  front  of  the  crowd.  There  was  a  very  heavy 
congestion  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  standing  across  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  were  standing — I  will  not  say  directly  across. 
It  was  probably  across  in  a  way.  But  they  were  standing  holding 
their  sticks  in  front  of  them,  and  the  officers  were  trying  to  force 
the  crowd  back.  What  caused  that  congestion  was  clear.  There 
were  a  number  of  officers,  uniformed  men,  trying  to  force  that  crowd 
back,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  going  up  the  Avenue.  And 
that  was  very  perceptible.  You  could  see  it,  and  everybody  could. 
They  had  to  clear  between  First  and  Third  Streets,  and  bj^  doing  it 
they  forced  the  people  up  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  officers  not  trying  to  have  a  passageway 
through  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  were.  That  is  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  but 
in  forcing  the  crowa  back  and  in  trying  to  put  them  that  way  [indicat- 
ing] to  the  rear,  thepeople  were  forcing  down  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  policemen;  were  they  back  in 
there  where  the  people  were  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  were  pohcemen.  There  were  probably  3,000 
people  in  that  bunch,  and  there  were  probably  50  officers  in  that 
3,000  people. 
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The  Chairman.  They  had  not  preserved  any  passageway  there? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  was  a  single  passageway,  you  might  say.  I 
think  possibly  the  car  tracks  were  clear — both  c&r  tracks.  There 
was  nothing  more  at  that  point,  but  when  we  came  up  they  cleared 
fairly  well.  We  probably  went  up  there  with  four  or  five  automobiles 
abreast. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right  through  the  car  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Through  the  center  of  the  street.  Then  there  was  a 
goodly  crowd.  The  next  congestion  we  struck  was  at  Seventh 
Street.  There  was  congestion  there.  We  broke  through  it,  and 
before  we  got  to  Seventh  Street  I  remember  the  circumstance — it  was 
very  much  congested,  just  before  Seventh  Street,  and  on  the  south 
side  we  made  a  stop  with  our  car.  We  had  broken  then  on  account 
of  striking  this  congestion  at  Four-and-a-half  Street.  We  were  just 
trying  to  work  through  as  best  we  could.  There  was  a  mounted 
omcer  right  back  of  us.  He  rode  up  and  forced  the  crowd  on  the  side, 
and  unfortunatelv  his  horse  stepped  on  either  a  woman's  foot  or  a 
child's  foot,  and  tnerc  was  a  gooa  deal  of  excitement.  We  stopped  the 
car  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  The  policeman  jumped  from  his 
horse,  I  think,  to  assist  these  people,  and  I  think  a  couple  of  Boy 
Scouts  also  came  to  assist.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  injuredf. 
And  then  I  called  to  the  mounted  men  and  asked  them  if  they  wanted 
any  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  stopped  there.  As  I  understand,  Gen.  John- 
ston's car,  as  you  recollect  it,  was  the  next  one  to  the  right  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  He  was  probably  25  or  30  feet  behind  us  at  that  time, 
and  almost  directly  back  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  had  to  stop  as  you  stopped  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  I  take  it  so.  Or  he  may  have  passed  the  other 
side  of  us.  He  may  have  worked  up  to  us.  We  went  along  very  well. 
We  did  not  stop  there  over  10  seconds  or  15  seconds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  work  up  past  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  He  did  pass  us  several  times,  on  the  right,  just  for  a 
few  feet,  and  then  we  would  work  up.  It  was  just  a  case  of  seesawing. 
At  the  next  place,  which  I  think  was  just  beyond  Seventh  Street,  a 
lady  fainted,  as  the  officer  was  trying  to  force  the  crowd  back.  The 
officers  were  trying  to  force  the  crowd  back,  and  there  was  a  howl. 
There  was  one  old  ladv,  who  I  think  from  the  expression  of  her  face 
had  heart  trouble.  She  was  standing  there  and  got  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  rolled  her  eyes,  and  put  her  hand  first  on  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  Of  course  we  were  going  very  slow  then,  and  I  called  to 
slacken  up,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  Boy  Scouts  to  go  to  her  help.  I 
also  called  when  I  saw  a  young  lady  faint  for  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  her. 

The  Chairman.  Through  that  congestion  what  space  were  you  able 
to  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  When  we  went  through  Seventh  Street  with  our  cars 
we  were  not  able  to  make  over  40  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  feet  width,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Probably  50  feet  there,  across  Seventh  Street.  We 
slackened  a  Kttle  after  we  got  across. 

The  Chairman.  You  thmk  you  were  able  to  maintain  a  50-foot 
passageway  there  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  We  were.  I  was  constantly  looking  back  at  the 
mounted  police,  and  the  moment  we  got  past  1  saw  the  foot  poUcemen 
carried  10  feet  whh  the  crowd  right  against  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  as  soon  as  the  mounted  police  got  along 
then  the  crowd 

Mr.  Myers.  Came  back  and  carried  the  foot  poUcemen  right  with 
them.  They  tried  to  push  the  automobiles  in  some  places.  I  did 
not  blame  them,  because  we  were  right  on  their  feet,  so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  look  bacSiward  most  of  the  time  i 

Mr.  Myers.  I  was  looking  backward,  watching  the  mounted  police, 
particularly,  because  I  saw  that  thejr  kept  right  close  on  us.  Not 
that  I  was  ordering  them  to  do  it,  but  if  we  did  not  regulate  the  speed 
of  our  cars  I  think  they  would  be  almost  immediately  behind  us,  and 
they  would  have  had  all  the  work  to  do  again  that  we  had  accom- 
plished. 

The  Chairman.  They  kept,  then,  right  close  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  to  them  was  the  head  of  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  should  say  not  more  than  50  feet  when  I  noticed 
it — or  60  feet.  I  remember  a  lady,  I  think,  was  riding  at  the  head, 
if  I  can  recall  her.  I  am  not  much  good  on  remembering  colors,  but 
I  think  she  had  on  a  blue — they  were  wearing  blue  capes  and  had 
caps  on.  It  would  be  in  the  first  line.  I  remember  seeing  her.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  she  did,  at  the  first,  but  I  remember  when  they 
started  out  my  first  impression  was  a  lady  riding  horseback,  it  seemeS 
to  me,  with  a  blue  cape  on,  but  I  am  not  an  authority  on  colors. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  what  the  policemen  along  the  line 
of  parade  were  doing? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  could  not  see  them  for  any  distance. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  did  not,  because  I  could  not  see  except  for  100  yards 
back  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  from  Seventh  Street  on. 

Mr.  Myers.  At  Seventh  Street  there  was  a  very  heavy  congestion, 
from  Seventh  to  Ninth.  The  pavements  in  front  oif  the  stands 
between  Seventh  and  Ninth  were  a  mass — they  were  packed  right 
to  the  curb.  The  reason  I  can  refresh  my  mind  on  that  was  that  I — 
that  was  my  recollection,  and  I  have  the  photographs  in  the  Star 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  we  have  right  there. 

Mr.  Myers.  Showing  that  was  the  condition  in  front  of  those  stands, 
that  they  were  massed.  I  remember  that  just  beyond  there  was  an 
open  space,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about  it,  and  that  was  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth,  which  is  shown  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  this  photograph  which  we  have  here  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  is  the  same  photograph.  There  it  is  [indi- 
cating on  photograph].     That  is  what  1  wanted  to  be  sure  about. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  what  point  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  crowds  in  the  stands  between  Seventh  and  Ninth. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  photograph  is  marked  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Exhibit  No.  12. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  was  a  crowd  there.  I  stood  up  in  the  car  and 
beggfed  the  people,  as  can  be  seen  here,  to  stand  back.  At  the 
narrowest  point  they  were  probably  15  or  18  deep,  where  the  pohce- 
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men  are  pushing,  facing  the  crowd.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were 
all  doing  so,  but  those  I  observed.  The  trouble  was  that  there  was 
always  women  or  children  in  front,  and  my  theory  is  that  you  can  not 
push  a  woman  through  12  or  15  persons  where  the  back  is  not  giving 
awaj.  I  stood  up  and  begged  the  people  in  the  rear  to  fall  back. 
I  said  to  them — particularly  the  ladies — ^1  said,  *' Please  fall  back;  the 
mounted  officers  are  coming,  and  we  are  trying  to  help  you  so  that 
you  can  see  the  parade  and  yet  have  a  way  for  the  parade.  Won't 
you  fall  back,  so  that  the  officers  won't  ride  you  down,  as  I  am  afraid 
of?"  They  would  not  pay  the  slightest  attention.  They  would 
smile  at  us  very  nicely,  and  it  went  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Dur'mg  that  congestion  how  much  of  a  passage- 
way did  you  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  At  that  point  I  would  not  say.  I  was  looking  toward 
the  curb  right  at  that  moment.     I  mean  at  that  particular  place. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  right  through  there. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  usually  I  never  saw  a  time  when  there  was  not  at 
least  50  feet,  I  should  say,  and  perhaps  more  than  that.  I  am  trying 
to  give  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  evidently  was  an  abundance  of  space  on 
the  Avenue  to  furnish  a  good  passageway  for  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  There  wasunder  one  condition.  There  was  always  room 
in  the  rear.  Along  that  Avenue,  I  should  sav,  if  they  could  have  had 
mounted  probably  5,000  Cavalry  they  couia  have  kept  them  back 
there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  25  Cavalry  could  not  have  cleared 
it,  but  I  say  it  would  have  taken  5,000  Cavalry  to  have  kept  them 
back,  because  of  the  people  slipping  in  as  they  did.  When  we  got 
to  Fifteenth  Street  we  stopped  there  and  saw  the  whole  procession, 
where  the  Cavalry  were  domg  their  work,  and  the  moment  the  caval- 
rymen's horses  would  back,  and  prior  to  then,  they  would  come  right 
up  back  of  them.  The  cavalryinan  would  swing  hw  horse  back  a 
little,  and  the  moment  he  went  they  would  come  right  straight  up. 
They  did  not  obstruct  the  procession  greatlj^  there  because  they  did 
make  a  place.  The  same  condition  existed  in  New  York  in  1892  at 
at  the  naval  parade  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  mounted 
officers  of  New  York  had  the  same  sort  of  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  maintain  your  formation  all  the 
way  through  fairly  well  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  think  that  between 
Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth  Streets  we  were  not  going  over  two  cars 
abreast. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  worse  there  than  at  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  between — well,  I  will  not  say  as  far  down  as 
Four-and-a-half  Street.  I  will  say  at  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets 
there  was  a  very  striking  place — from  looking  over  the  crowd  it 
would  be  Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets.  In  that  way  it  impressed  you 
as  you  looked  over  it,  that  there  was  this  immense  congestion  right 
there. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  the  two  wings  of  the  wedge  were 
pressed  closer  together  at  the  rear? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  our  formation  was  virtually  broken. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  by  there 

Mr.  Myers.  We  never  went  back  to  complete  form  again.  We 
never  made  the  formation  except  at  the  beginning.     We  could  not 
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keep  our  cars  together.  There  would  be  people  standing  between 
Gen.  Johnston's  car  and  mine.  There  woula  be  8  or  10  people 
between  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask.  The  crowd  got 
in  between  your  ears  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes ;  we  could  not  keep  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  cara  you  were  able  to 
keep  without  the  crowd  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Without  a  crowd  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  After  we  passed  Third  Street  I  do  not  think  there  was 
at  any  time.     There  were  probably  50  or  100  people  between  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  after  that  you  might  say  each  car  was 
making  a  way  for  itself  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  was,  except  that  we  did  go  along  the  edge  and  keep 
them  back.  But  when  Gen.  Johnston's  car  would  come  back  it  would 
break  the  crowd  a  little  farther  back,  and  it  would  always  leave  a 
fringe. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  these  mounted  police?  Was  the 
crowd  in  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Why,  yes;  they  were  coming  up  and  forcing  the  crowd 
back  as  it  swept  behind  our  cars — holding  it  oack,  really. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  not  the  crowd  sweep  in  behind  the  cars,  and 
between  the  cars  and  the  mounted  police  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Eveiy  time.  There  was  not  a  moment — ^if  Gen.  John- 
ston's car  was  15  feet  behind  me  there  were  50  people  in  between  our 
cars. 

The  ('HAiRMAN.  How  did  they  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  mounted 
police  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  mounted  police  were  simply  walking  their  horses 
and  backing  them.  It  was  a  question  of  riding  women  and  children 
under  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  mounted  police, 
or  did  they  go  in  between  the  horses  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  would  let  the  horse  work  its  way  back,  and  there 
would  be  a  space  there  10  or  15  feet  square,  which  could  be  kept  clear 
except  when  the  officer  jgot  on  the  outoide  of  it.  When  he  got  on  the 
outside  he  would  take  his  horse  and  back,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  space  for  him.     He  could  not  back  5  feet. 

The  Chairbian.  You  mean 

Mr.  Myers.  When  he  was  outside  of  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  mounted  police  quit  their  formation  and 
go  along  the  parade  that  way  before  you  got  together  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  two  in  the  rear  of  our  car  did  of  necessity.  They 
could  keep  no  formation. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  those  behind  the 
other  cars  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  speak  for  them  on  the  center  and  back, 
whether  they  kept  it  or  not.  Of  course,  I  did  see  the  amount  of  space 
that  was  kept  open,  but  was  naturally  looking  ahead  all  the  time — ^I 
mean,  seeing  what  the  conditions  were;  but  as  to  what  actually  went 
on  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  I  would  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  trying  to  get 
what  the  condition  was  right  behind  your  automobile. 
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Mr.  Mtbrs.  The  people  tore  right  in  front  until  the  policeman 
came,  and  then  he  would  get  them  back.  He  would  get  tnem  back 
a  given  distance.  He  haa  to  keep  moving  ahead  of  flie  procession, 
otherwise  he  would  have  stopped  it.  If  he  nad  stayed  there  he  would 
have  blocked  the  procession.  I  do  not  remember  the  procession 
stopping.  I  do  not  recall  it  stopping  at  all  for  any  lengtn  of  time. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  say  it  did  not  stop  for  10  seconds  or  half  a 
minute. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  refer  to  your  automo- 
biles or  the  procession  proper? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  talking  about  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  crowd  got  in  among  your  automobiles,  as 
you  have  described,  and  got  in  among  these  mounted  police,  as  you 
nave  ^escribed,  do  you  not  think  they  must  have  interfered  very 
greatly  with  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  was  possible,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  I  can  not  say 
that  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  very  probable,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think 

The  Chairman.  If  they  would  crowd  in  among  your  automobiles 
and  among  these  police 

!Mr.  Myers.  We  were  going  along.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  defiance  in  the  crowd.  We  were  very  largely  abused,  especially 
by  some  of  the  ladies  aiong  the  street,  that  we  had  been  sent  along 
there  to  try  to  ride  them  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  abused 

Mr.  Myers.  What  I  mean  when  I  say  abused  is — I  will  change  that 
word — I  will  say  we  were  accused  of  Tbeing  sent  along  there  to  ride 
women  and  children  down. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  seem  to  arouse  considerable  indignation 
in  the  crowd  ?    I  do  not  mean  that  you  did  it  intentionally. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  know  that  is  so,  except  that  they  thought  it 
was  not  fair  that  they  should  be  pushed  back.  The  women  did  not 
think  it  was  right  to  use,  as  they  expressed  it,  our  horses  and  auto- 
mobiles to  ride  women  and  children  (Town,  to  force  them  back.  That 
was  probably  suggested  by  my  efforts  to  persuade  them  to  get  back. 
I  said,  ''If  you  do  not  go  back,  you  may  be  ridden  down  by  the 
horses.''     I  think  that  is  probably  what  brought  forth  the  remark. 

At  Eleventh  Street,  right  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  I  saw 
ex-Secretary  of  War  Dickinson,  whom  I  know.  The  congestion  right 
there  was  not  deep.  Understand  me,  it  was  crowded  out  to  the 
streets.  I  never  saw  a  point  that  did  not  happen.  You  can  probably 
see  what  I  mean  by  the  space  occupied  in  tnere  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  crowd  and  the  center  of  the  street? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes.  He  was  back  of  the  crowd.  I  do  not  think 
in  that  crowd  there  were  more  than  10  men,  in  that  immediate 
crowd,  and  pirobably  60  women  and  children.  I  called  to  him,  and 
I  said,  '^  Won't  you  come  and  get  in  this  car,  and  I  will  take  you 
up  town?"  He  tried  to  do  so*  His  hat  had  been  knocked  off, 
evidently.  It  was  soiled.  I  called  to  him  and  he  made  an  effort 
to  get  through  that  crowd  of  women.  Right  in  front  of  him  there 
were  a  lot  of  ladies.  They  would  not  move;  that  was  the  only 
fault  I  had  to  find  with  them.     He  tried  to  get  through  them  and 
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he  could  not  do  it,  and  at  last  he  waved  to  me  and  told  me  to  go 
ahead;  that  he  would  get  out  the  best  way  he  could. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  take  it  from  Eleventh  Street. 

Mr.  Myers.  From  Eleventh  Street  until  we  got  to  about  Four- 
teenth Street  I  did  not  notice  in  particular.  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  large  crowd,  of  course,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets, 
and  along  there,  but  I  mean  there  was  no  more  trouble  than  w^e  had 
had  before. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  Cavalry  come  to  the  scene  before  you 
got  there? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Cavalry  was  up  in  front  of  the  rear  of  the  Treas- 
ury when  we  got  there.  I  think  it  was  there  when  we  got  there. 
If  not,  it  was  there  a  verv  few  minutes  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  It  had.  not  come  down  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Xo.  I  saw  it .  come  down  the  Avenue — a  squad. 
They  did  not  take  the  whole  of  the  Cavalry.  They  just  took  a 
squad  down. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  down  did  thev  go?     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  was  a  corporal  that  went  down  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  down  the  Avenue  they  went  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  went.  But  that  was  right 
there  at  Fifteenth  Street.  There  was  some  fault  found  with  us  by 
the  ladies  there  for  stopping  our  cars.  Gen.  Johnston  directed  us  t» 
fall  in.  His  car  was  ahead  of  us  there.  He  had  passed  us  before  we 
got  to  Fifteenth  Street.  We  were  right  in  front  of  the  hotel  there — 
we  have  had  so  many  names  I  can  nob  remember  that  one.  It  was  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
We  fell  right  in  back  of  him,  and  remained  there  during  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  None  other,  except  that  from  my  observation  of  the 
work  of  the  men  on  that  day,  tne  officers,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
and  considering  the  crowd,  I  did  not  see  any  dereliction.  1  did  not 
see  that  effort  made  probably  that  would  have  been  made  had  there 
been  a  riot  call.  I  would  have  been  the  first  one  to  have  condemned 
that  officer  if  he  had  raised  a  club.  I  think  the  chances  are  I  would 
have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  have  put  him  under  arrest  for  assault, 
because  there  was  no  occasion  for  clubbing  people,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  could  have  gotten  that  crowd  back  without  hurting  people. 
That  was  the  careful  study  that  I  made  of  it.  I  gave  up  my  time  to 
go  out  and  make  the  parade  a  success.  I  had  no  other  purpose  in 
view.  I  neglected  my  practice  during  that  week,  and  that  aay.  I 
went  out  knowing  what  was  to  be  done,  and  wanted  to  make  that 
parade  a  success,  from  civic  pride,  and  also  to  help  the  ladies.  I 
certainly  had  no  feeling  agamst  them.  I  think  there  were  a  number 
who  claimed  to  be  there — who  claimed  to  sympathize  with  them, 
women  wearing  the  badges,  and  certainly  through  our  efforts  we  did 
not  merit  the  condemnation  thev  made  of  us  along  the  Avenue.  But 
those  women  were  not  the  paraders.  They  were  simply  people  carry- 
ing the  flags  and  wearing  the  yeUow  button,  ^^ Votes  for  women." 
They  were  certainly  not  complimentary  to  the  officers,  or  to  our 
efforts. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Did  I  understand  you  to  mean  it  to  be 
understood  that  Gen.  Johnston  superseded  by  his  orders  those  given 
you  by  Maj.  Sylvester  when  the  parade  started  or  preceding  that 
time? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  say  what  was  in  Gen.  Johnston's  mind^  but^ 
having  some  idea  of  military  law,  I  should  say  from  my  construction 
of  it,  as  a  lawyer,  that  Gen.  Johnston  superseded  Maj.  Sylvester  at 
that  point. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  to  say,  your  idea  was  of  Maj.  Syl- 
vester's orders  that  you  were  to  patrol 

Mr.  Myers.  The  specific  orders  of  Maj.  Sylvester  were  for  the  cars 
to  divide,  one-half  on  one  side  of  the  Avenue  and  one-half  on  the 
other  side,  and  to  patrol  that  Avenue  and  keep  the  crowd  back. 
When  we  got  to  First  Street,  when  I  called  the  attention  of  the  other 
gentlemen  to  those  orders  and  wanted  to  carry  them  out — I  do  not 
say  that  Gen.  Johnston  countermanded  the  orders,  but  he  simply 
said  the  order  was  to  stay  there  and  form  a  line  in  the  front  of  the 
procession,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  the  car  I  was  in 
from  obeying  Maj.  Sylvester's  orders. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Only  one  question  more.  From  your  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  line  you  had  very  little  opportunity  to  observe 
what  occurred  in  the  rear,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  being  at  the  head  of  the  Avenue  there  and 
sitting  in  the  car,  looking  down,  seeing  the  procession  pass. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  distance  could  you  probably  observe? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  could  not  see  probably  beyond  Fourteenth  Street. 

Senator  Pombrene.  In  view  of  your  experience  on  that  day,  as- 
suming that  this  parade  was  to  be  repeated  with  the  same  concfitions 
as  to  crowds,  etc.,  what  methods  would  you  adopt  which  were  not 
adopted  on  March  3  in  order  to  keep  order  and  control  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  parade  could  not  have  been  a  success  as  they 
would  have  had  it  on  the  4th  of  March  unless  Congress  had  authorized 
the  closing  of  that  Avenue  from  7  o'clock,  at  least,  as  the  latest  hour 
in  the  morning. 

Senator  Pomerbnb.  Is  that  your  only  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  And  that  Maj.  Sylvester's  force  for  an  occasion  like 
that  should  be  at  least  2,500  to  3,000  intelligent,  trained  poUcemen. 

Senator  Pombrene.  Why  a  larger  police  force  on  that  day  than  on 
March  4? 

Mr.  Myers.  For  the  reason  that  there  is  a  distinct  crowd — the 
worst  elements  that  day.  And  they  were  not  bad.  I  saw  none. 
Naturfdly  the  militia  gave  trouble,  as  they  paid  no  attention  to  any- 
one. Even  their  officers  stood  out  in  the  street  until  we  begged  them 
to  go  back.  It  was  not,  I  would  say,  defiance  of  me,  but  I  mean  that 
they,  in  a  good-natured  sort  of  way,  sort  of  pleasantly  defied  the  po- 
Ucemen. 

Senator  Pomerbnb.  That  was  militia  not  on  dutv  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Oh,  no;  they  were  men  from  all  the  States — men  in 
uniform.  They  had  just  arrived  here,  most  of  them.  There  were 
probably  15,000  of  them  on  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pombrene.  Then,  do  I  understand  that  your  chief  cause  of 
complaint  is  against  those  naihtiamen  who  were  not  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  I  sav  that  those  men  mixed  in  the  crowd,  and 
starting  something  which  was  innocent  in  itself,  required  more  police- 
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men  than  on  the  4th;  when  those  men  are  under  the  command  of 
officers;  and  kept  off  the  Avenue.  I  say  if  you  put  a  brigade  of 
militia  coming  in  any  city  and  allowing  tnem  to  go  around  free,  not 
that  they  are  going  to  do  anything  vicious,  commit  murder,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  just  httle  petty  misdemeanors,  that  the  police 
force  of  no  city  can  control  them. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Whether  the  motive  is  innocent  or  malicious, 
it  does  not  affect  the  situation.    The  question  is  to  control  the  crowds. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  say  that 

Senator  Pomerene.  Having  that  thought  in  mind,  what  else  would 
you  hav€j  done  in  order  to  have  controlled  that  crowd  in  addition 
to  what  was  done? 

Mr.  Myers.  On  that  day  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myers.  If  I  had  been  chief  of  poUce  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
Taking  it  from  that  point  of  view,  is  that  what  you  want  to  get, 
Senator  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Let  me  explain.  I  have  a  faint  idea  in  my 
mind  that  all  crowds  ought  to  be  controlled.  [Applause.]  They 
ought  to  be  controlled  whether  it  is  on  the  occasion  of  a  women's 
suffrage  parade  or  sometliing  else.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
methods,  if  you  were  to  repeat  the  experience  of  that  day,  so  far  as 
the  crowd  wa&  concerned,  and  the  occasion,  what  methods  would  you 
adopt  in  addition  to  those  which  you  did  adopt  in  order  to  control  the 
crowd  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  think  taking  it  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
crowd,  my  experience,  and  everything,  that  any  other  thing  could  be 
done,  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  It  is  possible  under  the  powers — I 
could  suggest  how  it  could  have  been  bettered,  as  I  was  attempting  to 
do,  by  saying  to  close  the  Avenue  early  in  the  morning,  and  giving 
more  pohce  to  the  military  authorities.  As  I  understand  the  law, 
the  military  would  have  been  of  no  use  at  all,  and  I  question  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  mUitary  for 
poUce  purposes  until  the  emergency  arises,  and  not  anticipated.  I 
nave  the  Supreme  Court's  authority  for  that  in  the  Debs  case. 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  it  seems  the 
mihtary  was  sent  down  there  later. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  was  done  without  authority  of  law.  There 
has  been  no  authority  shown  for  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute 
books  authorizing  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say.  Senator,  that  I  would 
not  have  used  the  military  if  it  had  been  right.  I  mean  if  you  could 
have  anticipated  what  was  doing.  I  believe  that  women  should  be 
protected  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  point  if  they  could  have  been  reached  and  the 
crowd  had  insulted  the  ladies,  etc.,  if  we  could  have  kept  the  women 
and  children  out,  as  we  do  in  time  of  war,  the  men  who  msulted  those 
women,  I  would  have  led  the  crowd  in  there  and  have  cut  them  down, 
if  it  was  necessary. 

Senator  Pomerene.     Let  us  get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  say  that  that  crowd  on  the  3d  of  March — ^nothing 
could  have 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  suggested  one  additional  means 
you  would  have  used,  namely,  to  have  closed  the  Avenue  to  travel  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 
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Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  else  would  you  have  done  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  have  required  at  least,  I  should  say,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  1,500  more  police  to  have  kept  the  crowd  back  and 
kept  the  Avenue  in  the  condition  it  was  in  on  the  4th  of  March. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  else  would  you  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  My  first  suggestion  would  nave  been  not  to  have  used 
the  Avenue.  I  mean  in  ^L  fairness  to  the  ladies.  I  am  not  saying 
that  critically  of  them  at  all.  But  I  mean  under  the  condition  as  it 
has  proven  itself. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When  you  say  yoii  would  want  1,500 
police 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  mean  specials.     I  eliminate  them  entirely. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  you  want  policemen  of  the  kind  that 
were  along  the  Avenue  ?     [Applause.] 

I  will  ask  the  audience  not  to  make  these  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Myers.  From  what  I  saw  there,  and  of  the  men,  as  I  know 
them,  if  I  could  have  had  1,000  more  like  them  I  would  have  been 
perfectly  contented.     I  would  cut  off  500. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  testimony 
here  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  The  testimony  briefly  stated,  and  perhai)B 
not  completely  stated,  is  to  the  effect  that  many  of  these  officers, 
both  those  who  were  specials  and  those  who  were  in  uniform,  alone 
the  line  of  the  procession,  treated  this  matter  as  rather  a  triviw 
matter,  and,  in  fact,  made  no  particular  efforts,  no  sincere  efforts,  to 
control  the  crowd.     Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  not  a  fact  from  what  I  saw. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Assuming  that  it  is  a  fact,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  added  a  great  deal  of  tne  disorder  in  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  have  to  know  the  exact  number  of  men  who 
participated  in  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  tnink  I  can  fairly  state  that  there  was  at 
least  a  substantial  number. 

Mr.  Myers.  Because  I  heard  testimony  here  this  morning  that 
there  were  no  uniformed  police  there  at  all  that  could  be  seen.  I 
heard  that  testimony  hero  to-day,  so  I  would  have  to  weigh  that  with 
the  other  testimony. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  are  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  am  putting  to  you  a  hypothetical  question^ 
and  base  your  calculation  upon  the  facts  which  arc  in  my  hypothesis. 
Assuming,  now,  that  there  were  a  substantial  number  of  these  officers 
along  the  line  who  were  treating  this  matter  trivially,  and  not  in  fact 
attempting  to  enforce  order  along  the  line,  do  you  not  think  that 
would  add  materially  to  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  so.  And,  of  course,  in  that  case  I  would  say 
that  those  men  where  they  are  identified  and  the  charges  prov^en, 
should  be  removed  from  the  force. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  ifyers. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  BEV.  HOWABD  J.  ENOLAND,  WASHINGTOiff,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chabman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  England.  My  name  is  Howard  J.  England. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  England ! 

Mr.  England.  Br^htwood. 

The  Chairman,  miat  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  England.  Clergj^man. 

The  Chairman.  Clergyman  of  what  church  ? 

Mr.  England.  The  Episcopal  Church — Holy  Comforter,  Rock 
Creek  Parish. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  tiiis  parade  on 
March  3  ? 

Mr.  England.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  it  ? 

Mr.  England.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  briefly  and  concisely  your  experience 
and  observation  with  reference  to  it  and  its  conduct  ? 

Mr.  England.  I  left  about  Tliirteenth  Street,  I  think  it  was,  and 
walked  down  the  Avenue,  somewhere  about  15  minutes  of  2,  and 
went  down  as  far  as  the  Peace  Monument.  I  had  an  engagement 
and  I  wanted  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  I  could.  I  went  down  to  where 
the  starting  was,  where  it  started,  to  see  it.  I  had  a  very  important 
engagement.  I  got  down  to  the  Peace  Monument  about  2  o'clock,  or 
a  few  minutes  of  2,  probably.  On  my  way  down  I  noticed  there  were 
a  good  manv  people  walking  on  the  Avenue.  People  were  not  stand- 
ing on  the  Avenue.     They  were  simplv  walking 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  out  in  the  street  ? 

Mr.  England.  Out  in  the  street;  yes,  sir.     On  the  sidewalks  the 

Jeoplc  were  banked  on  both  sides,  up  against — not  exactly  the  ropes, 
do  not  think.     There  was  a  sort  of  wire  or  something  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  A  cable  ? 

Mr.  England.  A  cable.  And  I  ^ot  down  to  the  Peace  Monument 
all  right  without  any  trouble.  I  think  once  or  twice  the  officers  said, 
'*You  people  get  out  of  the  Avenue.  We  want  to  clear  the  Avenue 
now.^'     We  kept  on  walking. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  seem  to  make  anj^  serious  attempt  to 
clear  it,  did  thev  ? 

Mr.  England.  Not  at  that  time.  Thev  were  saying,  '*We  want  to 
get  the  Avenue  clear  now.  Please  get  behind  the  ropes."  But  there 
were  a  good  many  people  on  the  Avenue,  of  course,  walking  back  and 
forth. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  officers  sav  this  in  a  tone  that  indicated 
they  meant  it  ? 

\Ir.  England.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  thev  did.  Of  course  that  was 
early.  That  was  shortly  after  half  past  i — between  half  past  1  and  2, 
I  got  down  as  far  as  the  Peace  Monument,  and  just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Peace  Monument  I  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  crowd, 
right  behind  the  ropes.  I  had  an  excellent  view.  I  was  standing 
there  some  time.  I  saw  the  parade  when  it  started.  It  started 
somewhere  between  3.20  and  3.30,  I  think — somewhere  along  there. 
I  do  not  know  just  exactly  the  time. 
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The  Chairman.  They  had  an  abundance  of  room  for  the  parade 
there  at  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  England.  The  officers  down  there  seemed  to  be  doing  their 
full  duty  at  the  Peace  Monument.  They  had  plenty  of  room  to  start. 
The  ladies  were  in  good  line  and  it  certamly  was  a  credit  to  the  ladies. 
I  was  proud  of  tnem.  They  were  a  fine-looking  body  of  women, 
very  intelligent,  and  many  of  them  were  beautiful.     [Laughter.] 

^nator  Pomerene.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  England.  Yes,  sir.  I  applauded  them  several  times,  espe- 
cially the  college  girls  and  the  medical  ladies  and  the  lawyers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  England.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  up  to 
have  that. 

Mr.  England.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Get  down  to  what  you  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  the  parade. 

Mr.  England.  They  started  out  all  right  at  the  Peace  Monument 
and  were  marching  along  without  any  trouble.  They  had  been 
marching  some  Uttk  time  when  it  stopped.  I  did  not  know  why  it 
stopped.  Of  course  I  was  around  the  curb.  Thev  stopped  some 
little  while.  And  then  in  a  few  minutes  they  started  again  and  after 
marching  some  time  they  would  stop. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Doctor,  you  need  not  tell  about  these  stoppings. 
Gro  on  and  tell  us  about  anything  that  was  wrong,  or  anything  you 
have  to  commend. 

Mr.  England.  After  I  had  been  watching  the  parade  for  over  an 
hour,  I  jud^e,  about  a  quarter  past  4, 1  had  to  leave,  so  I  got  through 
with  some  mends  and  walked  up  the  Avenue  some  distance,  probably 
to  Four-and-a-half  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  walk  right  out  in  the  street  or  along  the 
curb? 

Mr.  England.  Along  the  curb.  I  walked  right  along  the  Avenue 
from  Peace  Monument  up;  so  far  as  I  went  there  was  no  crowd  on  the 
Avenue  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  trouble  in  getting  along  ? 

Mr.  England.  No  trouble  at  all,  sir.  Tney  stopped.  The  parade 
had  stopped  while  I  was  walking  alon^.  I  did  not  know  why  they 
stopped.  I  was  more  interested  m  getting  through  the  crowd,  taking 
a  car  up  F  Street.     In  fact,  I  did  not  look  up  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  up  the  Avenue  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  England.  I  went  up  as  far  as  Four-and-a-half  Street.  I 
think  it  was  Four-and-a-half  Street  or  Six:th  Street.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  Four-and-a-half  Street  or  Sixth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  left  the  Avenue  there  ? 

Mr.  England.  A  short  time  after  that.  I  had  some  friends  who 
had  a  seat  at  Ninth  Street  and  also  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Thir- 
teenth Street,  and  they  told  me  of  the  conditions  at  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  want  your  own  observations  and 
experience,  not  what  somebody  told  you. 

Mr.  England.  I  heard  somebody  giving  what  others  had  said  here 
the  other  day. 

Senator  Dillingham.  We  do  not  want  any  more  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  We  try  to  get  as  little  of  that  as  we  can.  We  can 
not  keep  it  all  out. 

Mr.  England.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yourself  of  tilings  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  England.  So  far  as  I  saw,  of  course  the  parade  was  all  ri^ht. 
Of  course,  I  was  not  up  as  far  as  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  or  Tw^th 
Streets. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  up  to  Four-and-a-half  Street? 

Mr.  England.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  question 
about  conditions  up  to  Four-and-a-half  Street. 

Mr.  England.  I  only  know  what  friends  told  me  they  saw  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  have  you  go  into  that.  That  is 
all. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  ASA  E.  PHILLIPS,  WASHIVOTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Asa  E.  Phillips. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  this  city  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  occupation? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Civil  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  j'ou  any  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  sewer  department  of 
the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Superintendent  of  the  sewer  department  of  the 
city  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  a  branch  of  the  engineering  department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  parade 
on  March  3  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  preliminary  arrai^ements  and  the 
placing  of  the  rope  barriers  on  various  streets  along  the  line  of  parade. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  preliminary  arrangements  you  had  to 
do  with. 

Mr.  Phillips.  First,  with  the  roping  of  the  Avenue  between  the 
Peace  Monument  and  the  Treasury,  which  was  as  far  as  it  was  to  be 
roped  off  for  the  3d;  second,  with  the  necessary  barricades  closing 
the  streets  around  the  points  of  formation  where  the  parade  formed; 
and,  third,  extending  the  roping  through  the  White  House  grounds 
for  the  changed  line  of  parade — along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  roping  for  the  Avenue  from 
Peace  Monument. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  should  like  to,  if  I  may,  submit  this  plan  [indi- 
cating]. I  think  it  would  make  it  clearer,  perhaps,  where  the  bar- 
ricades were  erected.  [The  witness  handed  a  plan  to  the  chairman.] 
This  [indicating]  was  the  point  of  formation,  and  all  the  streets  that 
are  tinted  in  were  barricaded. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  they  barricaded? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Partly  by  cable  and  partly  by  matiila  rope  extend- 
ing from  building  line  to  building  line — not  merely  across  the  streets. 
Along  the  Avenue  regular  wire  cables  that  are  put  up  for  exceptional 
occasions  on  the  Avenue  were  used,  with  their  permanent  fixtures. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  all  along  each  side  of  the  street  from  the 
Capitol  Grounds  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  cable  along  the  edge  of  the  curbing? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  placed  in  cast-iron  sockets  mside  the  stone  curb 
and  adjacent  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  rope  did  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  had  for  the  space  between  the  squares,  not  the 
street  intersections,  but  up  to  the  curb  comers,  a  |-inch  wire  cable — 
steel  cable.  I  have  a  sample  of  the  cable  and  fixture  here,  which  I 
can  show  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a  rope  did  you  use,  when  you  used 
rope? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  rope  is  manila.  We  used  a  coil  of  manila  rope 
on  one  curb  that  would  extend  across  the  roadway,  and  tied  that  to  a 
post  on  the  opposite  curb.  That  is  left  open  as  long  as  possible  to  let 
vehicles  through,  and  also  to  drop  down  in  case  of  disturbance  and 
keep  vehicles  out.  ' 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  What  kind  of  rope  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Three-quarterrf-inch  manila  rope. 

The  Chairman.  Three-quarters-inch  manila  rope? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  old  or  new  rope  you  used  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  rope  is  always  new. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  parade  having  changed  its  route  the  roping  was 
carried  down  into  Seventeenth  Street.  AU  the  areas  tinted  in  in  pink 
were  closed  so  that  no  vehicular  traffic  could  pass  into  that  space. 
This  roping  was  put  up  with  an  understanding — this  work  has  oeen 
done,  I  might  say,  for  25  years  by  this  department.  We  have  been 
doing  it  at  the  direction  of  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police. 
On  this  particular  day  it  was  arranged  that  the  roping  should  be  put 
up  and  m  place  by  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  o^clock  noon  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  on  Monday,  March  3.  That  date  was  set 
in  advance,  and  on  Saturday  or  Friday  I  so  informed  Maj.  Sylvester, 
that  the  ropes  would  be  up.  And  again  on  Sunday,  in  his  telephone 
inquiry,  he  again  asked  to  be  assured  what  time  the  ropes  would  be 
up  on  Monday  afternoon.  I  again  told  him  they  would  be  up  by 
noon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  roping  was  completed  by  11  o'clock, 
and  all  in  place  by  that  time. 

The  function  of  the  engineering  department  is  to  put  the  rope  up 
in  place  and  take  it  down,  to  man  each  street  crossing  with  a  man 
who  will  take  down  the  manila  rope  at  the  order  of  tne  police  and 
put  it  up  again,  to  allow  any  emergency  vehicle  to  pass.  Our  work 
is  not  pohce  work,  although  we  have  for  such  occasions  as  the  inau- 
gural about  100  laborers,  just  our  regular  force  of  laborers,  under  the 
Foremen  and  subforemen  in  charge  of  this  work,  divided  into  sections. 
They  are  sworn  in  as  special  police  only  as  an  assistance,  and  are  given 
the  engineering  department  ribbon  badge  to  indicate  who  they  are, 
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80  that  they  will  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  police  and  be  recognized 
as  belonging  properly  alons  the  line. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  had  them  stationed  along  the  line  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  were  stationed  at  the  ropes,  and  they  were  at 
the  ropes  during  the  entire  day.  The  roping  on  the  Avenue  for  the 
3d  of  March  was  taken  down  after  the  parade.  The  ropes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  down  about  7  o'clock,  and  tne  work  was  completed  about 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  breaking  of  a 
rone  or  cable  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  was  no  break  in  the  cable  at  the  WiUard 
Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  where. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  break  occurred  in  this  long  stretch  here  [indicat- 
ing], in  the  long  stretch  where  the  car  line  from  E  Street  crosses  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  passes  into  Fourteenth  Street.  That  is  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  branch  of  the  Washington  Rail- 
way &  Electnc  Co.  There  is  a  lon^  space  between  the  permanent 
fixtures  from  here  to  here  [indicating!. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  where  it  was.  From  ^'here  to  here" 
does  not  mean  anything  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Phillips.  At  the  north  curb  line  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
intersecting  E  Street  north,  directly  in  front  of  the  District  Building, 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  Washington  Post  Building  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  And  extending  to  Fourteenth  Street? 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  extending  from  the  northeast  comer  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street  to  what  would  be  the  north- 
east comer  of  Thirteen-and-a-half  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  QaLAmMAN.  You  found  that  rope  broken  there  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  had  not,  on  account  of  that  long  intersection, 
used  a  manila  rope  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  a  cable  there  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  because  it  is  too  long  there.  It  went  from 
comer  to  comer,  from  end  to  end,  in  that  intermediate  space,  as 
shown  on  the  plan.  We  have  five  intermediate  posts.  One  post 
is  just  south  of  the  south  rail  of  the  south  track,  and  one  post  is 

t'ust  north  of  the  north  rail  of  the  north  track,  and  one  post  is  in 
between  tracks,  from  the  south  rail  of  the  south  track  to  the  north 
rail  of  the  north  track.  The  cable  must  be  kept  down  until  the 
street  cars  are  stopped.  As  soon  as  the  police  give  the  order  to 
close  the  street — the  car  traffic — we  pull  that  rope  through  and 
attach  it  to  the  posts. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Tell  us  about  the  brea 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  portion  that  was  broken  was  the  portion 
between  the  post  in  tne  center,  between  the  tracks,  and  the  long 
stretch  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  E  Streets.  At 
that  point  on  account  of  the  long  stretch  we  always  station  an 
extra  force.    We  had  four  men  along  that  stretch  of  rope.    The 
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crowd  was  in  the  street,  the  crowd  was  on  the  sidewalks,  and  of  course 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  rough  play  by  the  people  taking  hold  of  the 
rope  there  and  swaying  thepa.  The  rope  broke  through,  and  the 
men  took  the  two  ends  and  pulled  it  up,  to  hold  it  close.  I  suppose 
the  rope  might  have  been  down  for  five  or  six  minutes. 

The  Chaibican.  Do  you  know  how  this  rope  came  to  break  1 

Mr.  Phillips.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  was  broken  in  that  long  span  of  rope  required 
to  cross  the  car  tracks,  where  we  could  not  get  away  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  underground  construction. 
Was  it  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Not  tne  pressure  of  the  people  on  it  but  by  the  long 
line  of  people  who  took  hold  of  the  rope  and  swayed  it,  sunply  for 
play.  There  was  plenty  of  room  back  of  the  rope  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  in  front  of  it,  and  they  could  have  stepped  through  it 
at  any  point. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  pulled  it  apart? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  just  swayed  upon  the  rope,  taking  hold  of  it 
and  swaying  it  until  it  went  in  two  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  was  not  apart  more  than  five  or 
six  minutes? 

Mr.  Phiujps.  There  were  four  men  right  in  line  there  who  pulled 
it  ri^ht  up  into  place. 

Tne  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  no  crowd  which  came  into  the 
Avenue  on  account  of  that  break  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  breaking  of  that  did  not  affect  it,  because 
immediately  adjacent  to  it  jou  could  not  pass  under  the  rope,  which 
was  3i  feet  high. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Was  there  any  other  break  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  ho  report  from  men  stationed  along  the  whole 
line  that  there  was  any  other  break  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  break  up  at  Fifteenth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  only  point  where  it  was  called  to 
your  attention  that  there  was  any  break  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  are  satisfied  had  no  particular  effect 
on  getting  the  crowd  out  in  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Not  at  all.    It  did  not  affect  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  down  on  the  Avenue  during  the 
parade  yourself ,  personally  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  1  was  not.  I  was  at  the  District  Building  and  saw 
it  from  there.  My  attention  was  directed  to  see  that  the  portions  of 
those  streets  which  were  to  be  closed  were  properly  taken  care  of, 
to  keep  the  crowd  off  where  the  procession  was  passing,  and  after- 
wards to  see  that  we  completed  our  work  and  had  everything  in  good 
order  where  the  procession  was  dispersed. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  satisfied  you  had  your  ropes  and  cable 
in  position  by  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Phillips.  By  11  o'clock  on  March  3. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  just  one  break,  which  was  the  one 
you  described,  and  that  did  not  stay  open  more  than  five  or  six 
minutes  i 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  reports  from  the  foremen 
in  charge  of  each  section,  if  the  committee  would  care  to  have  them 
put  in  there,  covering  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  question  should  come  up  that  requires  it 
the  committee  \\nll  call  for  it. 

I  will  have  the  plan  that  you  submitted  marked  ^'Exhibit  Phillips 
No.  1.^'  [The  plan  was  marked  ^'Exhibit  Phillips  No.  1''*  by  the 
stenographer.] 

TESTIM0V7  OF  MES.  KAKGT  V.  BIGELOW,  WASHZHGTOV,  D.  G. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mrs.  BiGELOW.  Mrs.  Isiancy  N.  Bi^elow. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mrs.  Bigelow? 

Mrs.  Bigelow.  In  Washin^on. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  m  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Mrs.  Bigelow.  I  was  not  in  the  parade,  nor  was  I  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  state  to  the  committee  that  you 
think  the  committee  ought  to  know  in  connection  with  this  matter? 

Mrs.  Bigelow.  I  did  not  ask  to  come  here,  for  I  did  not  see  the 
the  parade,  and  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  I  was  interested 
that  day  in  serving  lunches  for  the  Confederated  Clubs.  Maj.  Syl- 
vester and  his  men  protected  us  in  that  service.  I  wrote  to  Maj. 
Sylvester  after  the  trouble,  thanking  him  for  his  protection  of  our 
women.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  aiOForded  you  ample  protection? 

Mrs.  Bigelow.  Ample  prot>ection. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  about,  however,  the  protection 
that  was  afforded  to  the  parade,  or  lack  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  Bigelow.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  doing  your  work  on  that  day  ? 

Mrs.  Bigelow.  I  was  on  Seventeenth  Street,  north  of  Continental 
Hall,  in  a  tent. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Sylvester,  would  you  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Bigelow 
anv  questions  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  No;  I  have  no  questions  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  all. 

Mrs.  Bigelow.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock.. 

Thereupon,  at  12.45  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock. 

AFTER    recess. 

The  subcommittee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Lieut.  Maigne  will  be  heard. 

t  Not  pablisbec*  |   Plan  is  in  files  of  the  committee  ( 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LIEUT.  CHABLES  M.  HAIONE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Ldeut.  Maigne.  Charles  M.  Maigne. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

laeut.  Maigne.  Right  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  ? 

Ldeut.  Maigne.  I  am  a  retired  Army  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  this  parade  on  March  3  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  I  was,  for  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  First  on  Fifteenth  Street,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
down  to  the  south  end  of  the  Treasury  Building,  and  later  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  down  as  far  as  Ninth  Street. 

The  (/Hairman.  At  what  time  were  you  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
down  to  Ninth  Street  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  On  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  should  say,  from 
about  2.30  until  about  4.30. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  actions  of  the  police  during 
that  time  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  saw. 

Lieut.  Maigne.  You  mean  only  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
pohce  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Lieut.  Maigne.  There  was  some  delay  before  the  procession  finally 
showed  up,  and  preceding  the  procession  by,  I  should  say,  15  or  20 
minutes,  were  some  mounted  policemen.  They  made  very  strong 
efforts  to  clear  the  crowd  and  get  them  back,  and  were  assisted  by 
the  one  policeman  whom  I  saw  at  the  point  where  I  was  standing  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Ijieut.  Maigne.  That  was  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  on  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  just  one  policeman  there  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  That  is  all  I  saw.  The  crowd  was  too  thick  for  me 
to  see  any  farther.    There  may  have  been  more. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  these  pcUcemeii? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  The  mounted  policemen  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Lieut.  Maigne.  They  were  coming  up  from  the  direction  of  the 
Capitol  and  trying  to  clear  the  crowd  away. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  at  the  head  of  the  automobile  section? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  They  preceded  the  automobile  section  by  some 
distance,  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
automobiles  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  I  should  not  say  so,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
although  the  automobiles  came  bvin  between  them  and  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  The  mounted  policemen  were  tr3ring  to  force  the 
crowd  back.    They  rode  into  the  crowd,  made  their  horses  go  into 
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the  crowd,  to  push  them  back  onto  the  sidewalk.    They  turned  their 
horses  around  and  backed  them  into  the  crowd. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  any  passageway  out  there  where  they 
were  at  all  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Yes;  there  was  some  passageway. 

The  Chaibman.  Extending  up  and  down  the  Avenue  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Ye,  sir;  iust  about  where  the  car  tracks  were. 

The  Chaibman.  How  wide  a  passageway  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Before  the  mounted  policemen  came,  that  portion 
of  the  Avenue  was  practically  closed,  though  the  crowd  was  thinner 
in  the  center  than  at  either  side. 

The  Chaibman.  How  close  were  you  to  it  i 

Lieut.  Maigne.  I  was  right  on  the  car  track. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  right  on  the  car  track  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  walk'  down  the  Avenue  along  the  car 
track  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  No,  sir;  I  went  back  to  the  curb.  It  was  im- 
possible to  walk  dovni  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  look  up  and  down  the  Avenue  to  see 
whether  there  was  a  passageway  along  the  car  tracks  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  did  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  impossible  to  see,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  any  distance  up  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  no  passageway  then  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  open  passageway. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  see  any  poUcemen  out  in  that  part  of 
the  crowd  before  the  mounted  policenjen  came  along  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Yes,  there  was  one  policeman  there. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  he  doing? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Before  the  parade  came  along  he  was  standing 
there,  and  I  talked  to  him  for  a  few  minutes.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  supposed  the  crowd  could  ever  be  gotten  back.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  that  the  crowd  had  got  out  of  liand  too  early  in  the  day  to 
make  it  possible  to  absolutely  clear  the  Avenue. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  he  trying  to  clear  the  Avenue  there? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  He  was  not  at  that  time,  because  it  was  bej^ond 
the  power  of  any  man  to  clear  that  place  where  he  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  was  the  only  policeman  you  saw  there? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  On  account  of  the  crowd;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  state  whether  he  had  been  trying  to  clear 
a  passageway  through  there  or  not? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  lie  did  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  ask  him  how  he  expected  the  parade  to 
get  through  there? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  expected  the  parade  to  come  along  that  way, 
did  you  not? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Yes,  sir.  I  supposed  it  would  be  preceded  by  a 
platoon  of  police  mounted. 

The  Chaibman.  And  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  the  sides  of  the 
street  for  these  people  in  the  center  along  the  car  tracks  to  be  pressed 
back  toward  the  curb? 
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Lieut.  Maionb.  There  was  room  to  be  pressed  back.  The  crowds 
were  not  massed  alongside  the  car  tracks,  but  were  more  evenly 
scattered  through  the  street,  with  merely  an  opening  where  the  car 
tracks  were,  than  anywhere  else,  before  the  parade  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  these  mounted  police  come  along? 

Lieut.  Maione.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  come  along  before  you  went  back  to 
the  curbi 

Lieut.  Maione.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  were  they  doing? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  They  were  trying  to  push  the  crowd  back,  and  they 
were  assisted  in  doing  this  by  tnis  one  policeman  whom  I  saw  there. 
They  tried  to  get  the  crowd  back,  but  just  the  moment  an  officer 
would  force  a  portion  of  the  crowd  back,  the  moment  his  head  was 
turned,  the  crowd  would  surge  out  on  the  other  side  and  come  right 
around  a^ain.  I  stood  there  until  the  automobiles  came  along  and 
attempted  to  push  the  crowd  back,  and  the  same  thing  occurrea  with 
them. 

The  Chaibman.  These  officers — did  they  come  along  abreast  or  did 
the]^  come  along  one  after  the  other  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  there  was  a  sort  of 
echelon — sort  of  wedge  formation.  I  cala  not  remember  how  many 
there  were  there^  but  1  know  that  there  were  at  least  two  on  my  side. 
They  were  well  m  advance  of  the  automobiles.  There  were  at  least 
two  there,  and  one  was  echeloned  behind  the  other,  trying  to  force 
the  crowd  back  that  way. 

The  Chaibman.  They  pressed  back  the  crowd  so  as  to  secure  a 
passageway  for  themselves,  but  as  they  passed  on  then  the  crowd 
came  m  behind  them  ? 

Lieut.  Maione.  The  crowd  surged  in  again. 

The  Chaibman.  There  were  no  policemen  along  there  to  keep  the 
crowd  back,  you  say  ? 

Lieut.  Maione.  I  saw  one,  and  I  saw  him  do  everything  that  I 
think  a  man  could  do  without  being  inhuman  to  keep  that  crowd 
back. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  woid — I  was  not  asked  the  question — 
I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  that  inability  to  keep  the  crowd  back  was 
due  to  the  spirit  of  the  crowd.  There  was  a  sort  of  spirit  of  levity 
connected  with  the  crowd.  They  did  not  regard  the  an  air  very;  sen- 
ously,  and  I  do  not  think  they  wanted  to  be  kept  back.  That  is  the 
impression  I  gathered  from  walking  from  the  Treasury  down  to  Ninth 
Street. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  your  impression  with  reference  to  the 
police;  did  they  seem  to  have  about  the  same  spirit  as  the  crowd? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  This  man  I  saw  was  try- 
ing to  do  his  duty  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  sort  of  hopelessness  about  the  situation  there  that  he  was  wise 
enough  not  to  attempt  any  harsh  measures.  I  saw  him  push  them 
back  time  after  time. 

The  Chaibman.  The  mounted  police  didn't  seem  to  look  at  the 
matter  veir  seriously,  did  they  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  i  es,  they  did.  I  saw  them  back  their  horses — 
and  I  must  say  this,  that  their  horses  were  very  well  trained,  that 
they  did  not  do  more  damage  than  they  did.     I  saw  them  back  their 
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horses  right  into  the  crowd,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  stepped 
on  the  toes  of  the  people  near  by.  The  crowd  was  rather  put  out  at 
the  action  of  these  mounted  policemen  stepping  on  their  toes,  because 
the  crowd  was  composed  of  at  least  half  women,  and  some  children. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  suggest  to  the 
conunittee? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  that  you  saw  only  a  single  police- 
man. Were  you  where  you  could  have  seen  others  if  they  had  been 
stationed  at  intervals  in  the  crowd  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  No,  sir;  on  account  of  the  crowd. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  there  was  one  policeman  in  that  crowd  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know  and 
saw  myself. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  were  other  policemen  working  along 
there,  you  would  have  been  apt  to  see  them,  would  you  not  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  If  the  place  had  been  cleared,  yes,  sir;  if  the  place 
had  been  cleared,  I  would  have  seen  them  without  a  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  a  man  there  in  uniform  pressing 
the  crowd  back  and  urging  the  crowd  to  get  back  within  20  or  30  or  40 
feet,  even,  you  would  have  probably  noticed  him  ? 

Lieut.  Maigne.  I  think  not;  because,  as  I  say,  this  crowed  was  very 
thick  in  there,  and  it  was  impossible,  almost,  to  see  anyone  5  or  6  feet 
awav  from  you,  unless  he  w^as  of  towering  height. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOFT  OF  MES.  SASAH  K.  LAMB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mrs.  Lamb.  Sarah  K.  Lamb. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mrs.  Lamb  ? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  March  3, 
Mrs.  Lamb  ? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  I  was  not.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it;  that  is,  about 
what  the  actions  of  the  poUce  were  in  connection  with  this  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  I  only  know  that  we  were  protected  on  our  van 
attempting  to  sell  hot  lunch. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  van  located  ? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  We  were  just  west  of  the  New  Willard. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  just  west  of  the  New  Willard  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue.  I  understood  that 
we  were  to  have  the  protection  of  the  police — that  is,  at  that  particular 
point.  We  expected  the  protection  and  we  received  it.  Capt. 
Schneider,  of  the  police  force,  came  and  told  me  that  the  Avenue  was 
to  be  cleared. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  About  a  quarter  to  2.  And  I  told  him  I  understood 
that  we  were  to  remain  there  inside  of  the  ropes,  and  he  said  that  his 
directions  were  that  all  vehicles  should  be  taken  oflF  the  Avenue.     I 
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told  him  that  I  would  prefer  to  telephone  to  Maj .  Sylvester's  office, 
which  I  did,  and  was  told  that  we  might  move  to  Fifteenth  and  the 
Avenue.  At  quarter  past  2  Capt.  Schneider  came  for  us  and  took 
us  to  Fifteenth  and  the  Avenue,  where  the  van  remained.  When 
we  reached  there  Maj.  Sylvester  was  there,  at  quarter  past  2,  and 
with  the  policeman  cleared  a  space  for  the  van.  We  were  on  Fif- 
teenth Street,  with  the  horses'  heads  down  toward  the  Emergency- 
Hospital.  The  end  of  our  van  was  facing  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
we  remained  there  during  most  of  the  pageant. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  did  you  see  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
policemen  to  protect  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  Fersonally  there  was  no  neglect  for  our  van,  and,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  the  pouce  were  doing  their  duty.  We  were  there 
when  the  troops  came  from  Fort  Myer.  The  crowd  was  very  dense, 
because  there  was  great  congestion  up  Fifteenth  Street  all  the  way  to 
New  York  Avenue,  so  far  as  I  could  see  from  the  end  of  our  van. 

The  Chaibman.  What  were  the  poUcemen  doing  there  before  the 
cavalry  came  ? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  The  policemen  on  foot  were  pushing  the  crowd  back 
in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  before.  One  policeman  was  facing  the 
crowd  and  another  poUceman  was  pushing  nim. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  pushing  the  poUceman  ? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  Pushing  the  pohceman,  to  keep  the  crowd  back;  and 
at  that  point  I  think  it  was  controlled. 

The  Uhaibman.  You  know  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  the 
parade  farther  down  the  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Lamb.  I  never  saw  anything  except  that.  Our  van  was  a 
closed  van,  and  I  could  only  see  from  the  end. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mis.  Lamb.  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  speak  of,  just  that  particular 
point,  because  we  remained  there  during  almost  the  entire  pageant. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  this  van  connected  with  the  sunragette 
organization  or  with  the  parade  i 

Mrs.  Lamb.  It  was  not.  It  was  the  District  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  who  are  working  for  home,  and  I  am  interested  particularly 
as  an  officer  of  the  Housekeeper's  League,  because  we  wisn  to  have  a 
training  school  for  domestic  science. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

The  Chaibman.  I  desire  to  say,  Major,  that  if  at  any  time  you 
desire  to  ask  any  questions  of  these  witnesses  I  want  you  to  feel 
perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

Maj.  Stlvesteb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MISS  CLABA  S.  LUDLOW,  WASHUSrOTOir,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  vour  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Miss  Ludlow.  Clara  S.  Ludlow. 

The  Chaibman.  You  live  here  in  the  District  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  profession  ? 
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Miss  LuDix>w.  I  am  a  scientist,  a  working  scientist — doctor  of 
philosophy. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  March  3  f 

Miss  Ludlow.  No,  sir;  I  saw  it  as  an  interested  spectator. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  stationed! 

Miss  Ludlow.  I  was  between  Ninth  and  D  Streets,  over  Wool- 
worth's  5  and  10  cent  store. 

The  Chairman.  Between  Ninth  and  D  Streets? 

Miss  Ludlow.  Between  Ninth  and  Tenth  I  meant  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Overlooking  Pennsylvania  Avenue  I 

Miss  Ludlow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ceuiirman.  Did  you  observe  the  actions  of  the  police  on  this 
occasion  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  saw  with  reference  to  the  police. 

Miss  Ludlow.  The  police,  as  they  stood  there  before  the  pro- 
cession came  up  there — the  crowd  gradually  increased  in  the  street, 
and  there  didn  t  seem  to  be  anv  eflfort  to  keep  them  oflf  the  roadway, 
but  when  the  procession  had  begun  there  was  some  effort  made  to 
keep  them  back,  but  it  was  a  very  mild  effort.  The  people  who  did 
the  nard  work  were  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  police  act? 

Miss  Ludlow.  Well,  they  stood  there,  and  sometimes  they  held 
their  hands  out.  I  should  say  they  didn't  make  any  very  great  effort 
to  keep  the  people  back.  They  put  up  their  hands,  held  them  out,  and 
stood  there  and  turned  around  ana  faced  the  procession  and  the 
crowd  got  out  agalti  in  a  few  minutes.  The  crowd  ran  right  out  into 
the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  many  poUce  officers  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  I  saw  the  mounted  police  that  came  along  at  the 
begianing  of  the  procession,  and  I  saw  once  or  twice  mounted  police 
go  down  the  Avenue.  I  also  saw  a  few  regular  police  and  a  few 
special  police  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  from  this  point  where  you  were  located 
when  the  procession  came  along,  do  you  remember  seeing  policemen 
out  by  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  Not  foot  policemen.  It  was  pretty  well  crowded 
in  the  center  of  the  street  at  that  time.  There  was  perhaps  a  car 
track  fairly  empty  and  yet  there  was  a  crowd  on  each  side,  and  then 
a  comparatively  empty  space,  pretty  nearly  empty;  and  the  pohce- 
men  were  on  the  street-car  side,  and  the  crowds  were  on  both  sides, 
but  the  poUce  were  comparatively  inert;  they  were  not  making  any 
great  effort  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  Once  in  a  while  you  would  see 
a  man  apparently  pushing  the  crowd  back  a  httle,  but  there  was  no 
definite  enort  bemg  made  about  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  see  the  action  of  the  police  along  the 
car  track  from  where  you  were  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  on  the  third  story  and  could  look 
down. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  appear  to  take  their  position  in  front  of 
the  crowd  and  between  the  crowd  and  the  procession? 

Miss  Ludlow.  They  were  mostly  standing  in  that  position,  but 
they  were  not  looking  at  the  crowd  as  a  whole.     They  had  spasms 
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of  that,  but  they  did  not  do  it  continuously;  they  did  not  make  a 
continuous  effort  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chaibmak.  Were  they  generally  looking  at  the  parade  instead 
of  at  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairican.  How  far  apart  were  they  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  I  am  not  much  good  at  guessing  feet.  I  couldn't 
tell  you,  but  I  should  say  there  must  have  been  four  or  five  or  perhaps 
more  than  that,  but  I  judge  there  were  many  more  where  I  couldn't 
see  easily,  from  above  Ninth  Street  to  toward  Tenth.  I  could  not 
see  the  people  nearest  Ninth  Street,  nor  the  people  nearest  Tenth. 
The  crowds  surged  in  there,  crossed  the  road  at  both  comers. 

The  Chairiian.  What  policemen  you  did  see;  were  they  separated 
one  from  another,  or  were  they  in  groups  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  No,  sir;  they  were  standing  in  groups.  There  were 
not  as  many  police  as  there  were  Boy  Scouts. 

The  CHAiBifAK.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  in  mind  that  you 
think  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  t 

Miss  Ludlow.  I  went  down  there  about  half  past  1 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  know  about  general  conditions 
on  the  Avenue.     We  have  abundance  of  that  evidence. 

Miss  Ludlow.  I  understand,  but  after  3  o'clock  I  left  mv  seat 
and  went  down  the  Avenue.  The  sidewalk  was  easily  walkable. 
There  was  a  crowd  next  the  ropes  two  or  three  deep.  I  wanted  to  get 
at  a  street  vendor  for  some  more  "  Votes  for  women  "  flags.     I  couldn't 

!et  through.  I  had  to  go  to  Ninth  Street,  and  then  turn  around, 
'he  sidewalk  was  easily  walkable,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  space 
between  the  sidewalk  and  the  dense  crowd  in  the  center  of  the  parade; 
that  was  not  a  deep  crowd;  it  ran  from  5  to  15  thick,  I  shoula  think. 
But  there  was  ample  space  between  the  two  things,  and  the  sidewalk 
was  easily  walkable.  This  was  after  3  o'clock,  I  should  think*  it- 
might  have  been  after  half  past  3,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that;  but 
I  lSa,ow  it  was  well  after  3,  because  I  heard  the  bands  in  the  parade 
below  me,  and  I  hurried  back  to  my  seat,  lest  I  should  lose  it. 

The  Celairman.  The  parade  had  not  yet  reached  your  place  ? 

Miss  Ludlow.  No,  sir;  it  had  been  stopped  once  or  twice  before 
that.  The  crowd  as  a  whole — it  was  a  mixture,  but  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth  it  was  made  up  largely  of  young  men  between  18  and  30. 
They  were  evidently  havmg  a  good  time.  •  They  were  even  talking 
rather  freely  to  youn^  girls,  whom  they  did  not  know,  on  the  side- 
walk as  I  went  down,  and  those  in  the  streets  were  of  the  same 
general  type.  There  were  some  women  and  some  children,  but 
they  were  W  no  means  predominant.  When  thfi  crush  became  so 
strong  and  the  crowd  pushed  into  the  procession,  one  woman  with 
a  baby  stepped  into  tne  procession  and  marched  with  them  for  a 
little  while,  simply  as  a  matter  of  protection  for  herself.  That  was 
the  only  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  that  I  saw.  There  were 
a  good  many  young  children  scattered  throughout  the  crowd,  but 
they  were  not  predominant.  The  stand  I  was  on  was  full;  it  was 
well  occupied—largely  suffragettes  and  their  friends.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  whole  thing  was  the  absolute 
availability  of  space  that  coiJd  have  been  occupied  by  people. 

My  own  impression,  if  it  is  at  all  desirable,  is  that  ii  tne  conditions 
had  been  controlled  earlier  in  the  day  there  would  not  have  been 
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Mr.  AuoERSTEiN.  Well,  to  state  the  matter- 


The  Chairman.  Just  state  about  where  it  was. 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  It  began  in  the  section  right  opposite  or  near 
the  gate  which  reaches  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  opposite  the 
Capitol  grounds. 

The  CSi AIRMAN.  What  did  you  see  a  policeman  do  there? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  First  of  all,  the  one  policeman  who  was  in  citi- 
zen's clothes  there  stopped  me  from  going  along  the  line  of  the  march 
of  the  procession,  as  1  tried  to  cross  from  the  Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  in  the  parade? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  Well,  I  just  want  to  explain  the 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  were  not  in  the  parade,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  I  was  later  on.  My  desire  was  to  present  to 
Gen.  Jones,  as  she  has  been  nicknamed,  a  beautiful  silk  flag. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  relate  all  that.  We  do  not  care 
about  that.  All  we  want  to  know  is  about  the  action  of  this  police- 
man. 

Mr.  AUGERSTEIN.  Well,  then,  in  my  efforts  to  go  and  see  Gen. 
Jones,  I  was  stopped  by  two  policemen — special  policemen,  so- 
called — and  they  asked  me  where  I  was  going^  and  I  told  them  I  had 
intended  to  see  Mrs.  Jones  and  present  her  with  a  silken  flag  which  I 
had  in  my  hand.  They  said:  You  can  not  go  any  farther.  You 
will  have  to  stop  right  here.  ^ '  Being  a  law-abiding  citizen,  I  acquiesced 
and  stood  there  for  a  while  and  looked  at  the  general  surroundings. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  police 
during  that  parade  that  was  improper,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  AUGERSTEIN.  Oh,  indeed  1  did. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  In  the  beginning,  after  these  two  men  had 
stopped  me,  a  policeman  in  unin)rm  came  up  and  said:  "What  posi- 
tion are  you  going  to  take  in  this  parade*"  I  told  him  I  didn't 
intend  to  take  any  position,  except  that  I  had  a  flag 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  the  policeman  said. 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  He  asked  me  this  question.  I  told  him,  in 
answer  to  that,  I  was  going  to  present  the  flag  which  I  had  in  my  hand 
to  Mrs.  Jones,  and  he  said :  "  i  ou  have  no  right  here  in  this  place.*'  I 
asked  him  what  made  him  say  so,  and  he' said:  "You  are  not  in  the 
parade.  Are  you  going  to  be  in  the  parade?"  I  said:  "No,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  so." 

At  that  moment  a  lady  stepped  up — she  was  one  of  the  grand 
marshals.  I  recognized  her  sasn,  and  she  said  to  me  :  "Sir,  are  you 
ffoing  to  take  part  in  the  parade?"  I  said:  "No,  ma'm;  not  that  I 
Know  of."  She  said:  "You,  I  believe,  are  one  of  the  Old  Guard,  and 
you  are  supposed  to  march  right  in  the  rear  of  these  young  ladies." 
They  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  m  blue 

Tne  Chairman.  We  don't  want  aQ  that.  We  want  to  know  what 
the  policeman  did. 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  Then  he  said  to  me  that  I. had  no  right  to  go 
into  the  parade.     I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  He  said  I  couldn't  go  any  farther. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  prevent  you  from  going  any  farther  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  Ycs;  indeed  he  did.     I  had  to  stay  right  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  other  policeman  do  anything 
improper  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  Yes;  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that  t 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  After  having  crossed  in  the  line  of  march — 
as  you  have  eliminated  the  statement  I  would  like  to  make,  that  I 
was  behind  in  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  policemen. 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  All  right;  I  will  do  so.  I  came  along  a  little 
farther,  to  Four-and-a-half  Street,  and  there  was  the  first  occasion 
that  I  saw  anv  activity  on  the  part  of  the  policemen.  It  was  in  this 
way:  Some  of  the  people  surged  forward  and  tried  to  get  in  front  of 
us.  We  had  only  about  16  feet*  from  Four-and-a-half  Street  down 
to  Sixth  or  Seventh  Street,  so  far  as  as  I  could  judge.  He  was  not 
keeping  the  people  from  surging  forward. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  any  effort  to  prevent  them  from 
surging  forward  t 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  He  did  at  one  time,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
colored  lady  was  pushed  back.  He  first  slapped  her  in  the  face  with 
his  left  hand,  keeping  his  baton  in  his  ri^ht  hand.  She  struck  back 
at  him,  and  then  —if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  woman  had  a  little  child 
in  her  arms — ^it  was  such  a  dense  crowd  I  don't  know  whether  that 
was  so  or  not— but  then  he  struck  her  with  the  baton  in  his  right 
hand  on  her  right  shoulder.  And  all  at  once  the  cry  went  around 
that  that  was  a  shame,  that  the  policeman  ought  to  be  stripped  of  his 
uniform  and  his  badge  taken  away  from  him;  that  he  was  a  brute. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  other  policemen  there? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Close  to  this  man  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  Ycs,  sir;  there  were  other  policemen  there  on 
that  side.  This  was  on  the  right-hand  side  going  in  the  parade,  iA 
the  line  of  march.  There  were  other  poUcemen,  and  they  stood  there 
simply  looking  on  the  opposite  side, . 

I  am  an  old  policeman  myself:  tbiat  is,  I  was  in  former  years.  The 
policemen  should  have  faced  tne  crowd  this  waj  [indicating],  and 
they  should  have  held  their  batons  this  way  [indicatii^]. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  quite  a  number  of  poucemen  along 
the  linel 

Mr.  AUGERSTEIN.  I  uoticcd  them  along  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  watching  the  parade,  or  were  they 
watching  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  They  were  watching  the  parade  more  or  less, 
with  the  exception  that  they  looked  over  this  side  [indicating],  and 
then  this  side  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  other  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
any  other  policeman  ? 

Mr.  AUGERSTEIN.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  it  occur  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  This  occurred,  I  should  say,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Streets. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  A  colored  policeman — I  ought  to  describe  his 
personaUty,  because  he  is  very  stout;  he  has  a  robust  looking  face  and 
is  stout  in  proportion  all  over  his  body.     He  tried  to  get  tne  people 
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that  were  right  before  him  back  toward  the  curb,  and  made  the  great- 
est effort  and  exertion,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  see,  of  any  policeman, 
uniformed  or  ununiformed,  to  get  the  geople  back.  He  hela  his  baton 
like  this  [indicating]  and  pushed  the  crowd  back  like  this  [indicating]. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  roar  of  laughter  went  up,  because  the  people  oppo- 
site those  that  viewed  that  scene  from  this  side  of  the  street,  and  tiiose 
that  could  see  from  the  other  side  where  I  was  standing,  began  to 
laugh,  and  laughed  the  poor  fellow  to  scorn.  He  called  on  the  other 
officers  to  help.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  young  boy  scout  with  a  long 
stick  in  his  hand  come  along,  and  he  tried  to  assist  this  colored  man, 
and  I  could  not  help  it,  but  I  had  to  cry  the  moment  I  saw.  him, 
because  I  saw  that  tnis  young  boy  scout  had  more  public  spirit  than 
all  the  officers  I  had  seen  along  the  line  of  march  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  These  policemen  that  he  called  on  to  help  him — 
did  they  Kelp  him  any  ? 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  No,  sir;  they  laughed  at  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  AuGERSTEiN.  Could  I  make  a  further  suggestion  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  that  is  plenty. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  T.  A.  WICKEKSHAM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  T.  A.  Wickersham. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  you, 
Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  am  manager  for  the  real  estate  of  the  Thomas 
F.  Walsh  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  this  parade  on  March  3d  1 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  special  capacity  t 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  had  my  automobile  in  that  parade,  as  a  police 
automobile. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  sworn  in  or  deputized  as  a  special 
officer  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  inauguration  period  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  in  the  parade  as  described  by  Mr. 
Myers  and  Mr.  Brown  this  morning? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  their  testimony? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  any  facts  to  the  committee  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  stated  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  really  do  not  know.  On  the  Friday  evening 
preceding  the  3rd  of  March,  the  public  order  committee  had  a  meeting 
at  the  Wulard,  and  we  were  sworn  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Ma^.  Sylvester  there? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  instructions  did  he  give  you,  if  any  ? 

81336— rr  1—13 ^22 
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Mr.  WiOKEBSHAH.  They  handed   us    out    our   commissions   and 

Erinted  instructions  that  evening,  and  before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
e  called  for  volunteers  for  the  use  of  automobiles.  I  went  up  to 
him  before  I  left  and  told  him  I  would  be  very  glad  for  him  to  use  my 
automobile  if  he  cared  to  have  it. 

At  1  o'clock  on  Monday  I  went  down  there  to  see  the  major  to  find 
out  when  he  wanted  it.  I  guess  it  was  not  so  late  as  that;  probably 
it  may  have  been  half  past  12.  And  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  it 
there  then.  I  told  him  no,  but  that  I  could  get  it  there  in  a  verv  few 
minutes.  So  I  went  up  for  it  and  came  down  and  joined  with  the. 
other  gentlemen  who  had  their  machines,  and  I  think  there  were 
eight  or  nine  of  us  with  the  police  patrol  machine.  We  followed  the 
major  up  to  Fifteenth  and  the  Avenue.  Then  we  all  drove  down  the 
Avenue  to  the  Peace  Monument,  and  from  the  Peace  Monument  we 
^ent  around  up  in  front  of  the  Confess  Hotel,  isn't  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  the  parade  was  forming? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  I  thinfc  the  major  wanted  to  give 
instructions  and  see  the  people  there.  However,  I  do  not  know 
what  he  did,  except  we  all  stopped  there,  and  he  got  out 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  major  give  any  instructions  to 
anvbody  that  day  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  instructions  when  we  got 
back  to  Fifteenth  and  H.  He  said — I  think  it  was  general  to  the 
others  as  well  as  to  myself,  but  I  was  very  close  to  him.  He  said  for 
us  to  patrol  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  understand  by  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why,  that  we  were  to  go  up  and  down  the 
Avenue  and  try  to  get  the  people  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  keep  people  to  one  side  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir.  He  stated  Friday  that  we  were  to 
divide,  half  of  the  number  to  go  down  one  side  and  half  to  go  down 
the  other  side,  and  try  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  He  said  after  2.30  to 
drive  down  along  the  side  ol  the  Avenue  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the 
curb.  He  said:  *'Be  careful  not  to  hurt  anyone,  but  get  them  aU 
back  of  the  ropes." 

I  started  out  religiously  to  try  to  do  that,  but  they  surged  in  behind 
and  in  front  sometimes.  About  half-past  2  this  heroic  colored  police- 
man that  they  have  all  praised  so  nicely  had  to  assist  us  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  policemen  along  me  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes;  we  saw  numbers  of  men  with  badges 
on — specials. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  see  any  uniformed  policemen  f 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  were  trying  to  keep  the  people  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  making  any  special  effort  to  get  the 
people  off  the  Avenue  and  back  of  the  ropes  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  they  were.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
street  cars  were  running.  The  street  was  full  of  automobiles  and 
vehicles,  and  the  street  cars  were  running,  and  at  every  corner  these 
cars  were  emptying  full  loads,  as  many  people  as  could  hang  on  were 
emptying  out  at  the  different  corners  as  they  went  along,  and  it  was, 
I  think,  an  utter  impossibility,  so  long  as  they  were  dumping  them 
into  the  Avenue  there,  for  anybody  to  Keep  them  back. 
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The  Chairman.  From  2.30  until  3  were  there  very  many  cars  on 
the  Avenue  I 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  My  recollection  is  that  thev  were  coming  down 
about  as  fast  as  they  could  be  operated.  I  wouldn't  say  that  was  so 
up  to  3  o'clock.    I  would  say  that  up  to  2.30  they  were  coming  that 

We  were  trying  to  turn  all  the  vehicles  we  could  as  we  came  to  them 
at  the  intersections,  the  intersecting  streets. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  policemen  there  getting  the  vehicles  off, 
too? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Trying  to.  Then  about  a  quarter  to  three,  or 
maybe  half-past  two,  we  formed  at  about  half  a  block  this  side  or 
west  of  the  monument,  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  string  across 
the  street  in  a  straight  line,  and  somebody  suggested  that  we  form  a 
wedge — I  don't  know  who  that  was,  but  somebody,  probably  Gen. 
Johnston.  I  didn't  know  that  Gen.  Johnston  was  m  the  parade 
until  I  heard  him  testify  here  yesterday.  It  was  suggested  that  we 
form  a  wed^e.  My  machine  was  in  the  center,  and  it  was  the  prow 
of  that  wedge. 

We  started  in  that  order.  We  hadn't  any  trouble  at  first.  We 
got  probably  a  block  up,  and  then  I  saw  that  we  were  getting  away 
n*om  the  parade.  The  parade  was  preceded  by  a  platoon  of  mounted 
policemen.  I  took  it  tor  panted  that  they  were  put  there  as  an 
escort.  And  we  started  up  in  that  way,  and  we  got  away  from  them; 
so  we  all  stopped  for  a  moment  or  two  until  they  could  catch  up.  I 
imagined  at  tne  time  that  the  cause  of  the  stop — I  knew  it  was  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  space  to  get  through — but  I  think  they  were 
not  forming  as  rapidly  as  they  had  intended. 

We  moved  on  a  little  fartKer,  and  they  caught  up.  Then  along 
about  Four-and-a-half  Street,  somewheres  alon^  there,  the  crowd  got 
dense,  and  the  machines  off  to  the  sides — on  either  side — you  know, 
were  pushing  them  back,  and  the  one  next  to  them  got  a  little  ahead 
and  he  divided  up,  and  I  got  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  finally. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  curb? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  that  depends,  Senator.  This  crowd  was 
in  and  out.     They  surged  in  and  out. 

I  stood  up  in  my  machine  from  the  time  we  started,  that  is,  from 
the  time  the  crowd  got  dense,  until  we  landed  at  Fifteenth  and  the 
Avenue. 

I  will  state  right  here  that  shortly  after  starting,  and  during  one 
of  those  periods  in  which  we  stopped,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  came 
up  and  he  asked  if  I  would  take  nun  through.  He  said  that  they  had 
been  hemmed  in.  He  said  he  was  a  Congressman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, but  in  the  hubbub  and  noise  I  neglected  to  remember  his  name, 
or  did  not  hear  it  distinctly,  but  he  was  with  me  during  the  entire  trip. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  turned  off  to  the  north  side  at  one 
time  ? 

ifr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  to  the  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  automobiles  back  of  you  turn  tliat 
way,  too  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  were  8  or  10  of  us.  There  was  a  Greek, 
I  think  he  was — a  gentleman  with  a  magnificent  automobile,  and  his 
party;  there  were  wree  or  four  of  them  in  it.  They  were  hemmed 
m  and  he  came  down  and  said:  ''I  can  not  get  out.'*     And  some- 
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bodj  invited  him  to  be  a  part  of  that  platoon  of  automobiles^  and 
he  joined  us  and  did  splendid  work.  He  was  on  my  right,  but  as 
we  got  farther  up  the  crowd  would  surge  out  and  we  fell  in  one 
automobile  behind  the  other  on  eitlier  side  of  the  car  track. 

The  Chairman.  On  either  side  of  the  ear  track? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Forming  two  lines  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir;  forming  two  lines  of  automobiles. 
This  wedge  proposition  had  been  abandoned  because  we  could  not 
keep  it  up,  and  we  would  go  along  and  the  man  who  was  ahead  would 
press  them  back  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then  the  police  ahead  of  us 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  make  room  for  us.  We  moved  very 
slowly,  and  we  kept  turning  the  machines  in  a  little,  and  in  that  way 
we  would  get  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  stop  frequently  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  we  very  seldom  stopped  altogether.  I 
do  not  think  we  were  moving  at  th^  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  an  hour 
most  of  the  time — just  as  slowly  as  we  could  stop  the  machine  down 
and  still  keep  movmg.  We  dii  not  dare  to  go  at  any  speed  at  all 
for  fear  of  hurting  these  people.  We  did  not  want  to  hurt  tnese  people 
but  we  kept  pressing  tnem  back. 

As  I  say,  I  was  standing  up,  and  wherever  I  could  see  an  open  spac^ 
back  of  us,  I  would  have  my  driver  make  the  pressure  a  little  stronger, 
understand,  to  get  them  back.  In  some  places  they  were  massed 
fro'm  the  curb  clear  in — some  places  loosely,  out  they  were  all  around. 
Everybody  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  could  get  right  out  in  the  center 
of  the  street  and  look  right  down  he  could  see  better,  and  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  police  along  in  ahead  of  you 
makinga  way. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  doing  what  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  Mounted  police? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  those  policemen 
that  were  behind  us  when  we  started  or  whether  it  was  others  that 
were  stationed  along  the  line  of  march,  but  in  the  densest  part  of 
this  crowd  those  mounted  policemen  were  doing  heroic  work.  They 
were  doing  work  that  I  would  not  care  to  tackle  myself,  and  I  think 
I  am  a  horseman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  platoon  of  police  that  were 
following  up  was  dispei*sed  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  they  were  keeping  the  people — trying 
to  keep  those  in  to  keep  them  back — those  bacK  that  we  nad  dnven 
back  as  we  went  along.  I  think  that  was  their  idea,  to  keep  it  open, 
so  the  procession  could  move  up  through,  because  no  doubt  Oiev 
would  crowd  back  in  behind  us  as  fact  as  thev  could,  if  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  well-defined  pathway  in  front  of 
you  as  you  went  along? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  there  was  not  a  well-defined  pathway. 
They  were  not  so  thickly  massed  in  the  center  of  the  avenue  as  on  tne 
side.  Then  we  came  to  places  where  I  noticed  alleyways  or  vacant 
spaces  between  the  crowd  that  was  lining  the  car  tracks,  you  might 
say,  and  in  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  crowd  get  in  between  the 
automobiles  as  you  went  along? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  in  between  you  and  the  parade  back, 
from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  would  get  in  there  just  as  thick  as  they 
could  after  we  got  through.  My  idea  was  to  get  as  close — as  near  bacK 
toward  the  head  of  the  parade  as  possible,  to  give  them  no  chance  to 
get  in.    After  we  had  gone  through 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  particularly  notice  the  conduct  of  any  of 
the  policemen  on  that  day  except  those  that  were  ahead  of  you  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Somc  of  the  time  I  was  a  very  busy  man,  trying 
to  prevent  hurting  people,  and  all  the  police  that  I  saw  were  the  police 
that  were  just  ahead  of  me  and  ahead  of  my  car,  trying  to  push 
them  back,  and  sometimes  the  policeman  was  so  intent  on  his  work 
that  we  nearly  ran  over  two  or  three  of  them  before  they  could  get  out. 

TESTIMOirr  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A.  SMITH,  WASHIlfGTOlf ,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer,  Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  W.  A.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Congressional  Record  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  parade  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conduct  of  police- 
men on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not!  All  I  know  about  it  is  this:  While 
at  my  desk  Maj.  Sylvester  called  me  up  on  March  1st,  diiring  the 
day,  and  asked  me  to  let  him  know 

Senator  Pomerene.  March  1,  vou  said? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  March  1 — to  let  him  know  whether  or  not  Senate 
joint  resolution  No.  164,  which  required  the  clearing  of  the  Avenue 
of  traffic,  had  been  called  up  in  the  House.  I  tola  him  I  did  not 
know;  that  I  had  not  been  in  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  some  time; 
that  I  would  step  in  to  see,  and  let  him  know.  I  went  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  found  that  resolution  was  under  considera- 
tion, but  of  course  had  not  passed.  I  came  back  and  called  him 
up  and  told  him  that  the  resolution  was  under  consideration,  being 
discussed.  He  expressed  an  anxiety  that  it  would  go  through, 
and  asked  me  would  I  kindly  let  him  know.  Later  m  the  day, 
after  the  resolution  had  passed,  I  called  him  up  and  told  him  that 
the  resolution  had  gone  through.  He  replied,  ''Good,"  and  thanked 
me  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  Saturday  ? 

J^fr.  Smith.  That  was  on  Saturday,  showing  that  he  really  had 
the  interest  of  the  suffragettes  at  heart,  and  he  was  anxious  to  afford 
every  facility  he  possibly  could  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  expressed  the  hope  to  you  when  he  talked  to 
you  that  the  resolution  would  pass  ? 

Mr.  Smffh.  Would  go  through,  yes.    That  is  all  about  the  matter. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  time  of  day  was  this  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  recall.  It  was  during  the  day.  I  went  in  on 
the  floor,  and  they  had  the  resolution  up;  it  was  during  the  pendency 
of  the  resolution.     I  did  not  pay  any  attention  as  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  day  was  it  introduced,  do  you  remember! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  resolution  came  up  on  March  1. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  day  was  it  introduced? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  being  considered  on  Saturday! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  on 
Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  day  was  the  resolution  introduced 
into  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that;  it  was  a  Senate 
resolution  that  passed  the  Senate  a  day  or  two  before  that.  It  then 
went  to  the  House  and  was  taken  up  m  the  House.  Then  they  dis- 
cussed it  and  passed  it  later  in  the  oay .  That  was  really  all  I  know 
about  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mi*.  Smith. 

TESTIXOVY  OF  COL.  A.  G.  KELTOV,  WASHnTGTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Col.  Kelton.  Col.  A.  C.  Kelton. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Col.  Kelton.  2232 1  Street. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  notation  that  I  have  here  you  have 
some  information  with  reference  to  th^  time  of  starting  the  procession, 
and  so  on  ? 

Col.  KJBLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  this  as  brief  as  possible.  When 
did  they  start  ? 

Col.  Kelton.  3.25. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  time  passed  in  going  from  the 
Peace  Monument  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Col.  Kelton.  By  a  test  walk,  24  minutes  at  a  slow  pace.  Do 
you  mean  for  me  to  walk  it  or  for  the  parade  ? 

The  Chairmlan.  For  the  parade. 

Col.  Kelton.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  know  by  report  that  they 
reached  Fourteenth  Street 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  the  report. 
How  many  halts  did  the  parade  make  ? 

Col.  Kelton.  Ten.  Eighteen,  including  all  the  little  stops — the 
pulsations,  where  they  were  stopped  for  a  minute  or  a  half.  One 
of  those  halts  was  for  20  minutes  m  length. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Did  you  take  particular  note  of  these  stoppages? 

Col.  Kelton.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  conduct  of  the  policemen  f 

Col.  Kelton.  Yes.  In  my  locality  they  were  most  exemplary. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  community  at  all. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  You  were  not  in  the  procession  ? 

Col.  Kelton.  No;  I  was  to  space  the  different  divisions,  etc.; 
the  subdivisions  and  floats. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Where  were  you  located  t 
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Col.  Kelton.  Between  the  Peace  Monument  and  Garfield  Monu- 
ment. 

The  Chaib&can.  You  were  not  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ? 

Co.  Kelton.  I  was  there  at  the  head  of  the  organization,  prior  to 
the  start. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  what  occurred 
from  the  monument  up  the  Avenue  1 

Col.  Kelton.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  That  is  all. 

TE8TIM0VY  OF  MB.  H.  RAITOALL  WEBB,  WASHIBOTOB,  B.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  What  isyour  name  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  H.  Randall  Webb. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mi-.  Webb.  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you^have  any  connection  with  this  parade  on 
the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  was  with  the  committee  on  public  order  in  one  of  the 
automobiles. 

TTie  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  it,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  description  of  the  action  of  these 
automobiles  given  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Myers  and  the  last  gentle- 
man who  testified,  Mr.  Wickersham  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes;  I  heard  their  testimony;  most  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  testimony  be  substantially  the  same 
as  theirs  ? 

"Mr.  Webb.  I  was  in  the  automobile  which  was  nearest  the  north 
sidewalk  of  the  Avenue.  When  I  went  down  in  the  morning,  I  went 
down  in  the  automobile  with  Maj.  Sylvester.  He  was  in  uie  auto- 
mobile. We  went  down  the  Avenue,  and  then  came  back.  He  was 
still  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  between  1  o'clock  and  2  o'clock.  He  called 
several  of  his  men  to  him  and  gave  them  instructions,  both  going 
down  and  coming  up. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  directions  he  gave  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  did  not  hear  them.  The  main  directions  I  remember 
hearing  him  give  was  that  all  carts  should  be  put  off  the  Avenue  at  1 
o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  At  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  2  o'clock. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  All  what? 

Mr.  Webb.  All  the  carts  should  be  put  off  the  Avenue  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Kd  you  understand  that  to  mean  all  vehicles  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  All  vehicles  except  street  cars.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  it.  I  remember  coming  up  once  and  helping  to  put  off 
one  or  two  carts  in  our  own  automobile.  We  found  an  automobile 
right  in  front  of  the  Metropohtan  Hotel,  where  a  poUceman  was  with 
it,  and  who  said  he  could  not  find  the  man  at  all,  and  had  nobody  to 
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take  it-  awav.  I  think  it  was  subsequently  removed.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  it  was  there  when  we  came  up  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additional  facts  which  you  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  My  experience  was  that  when  the  parade  started  we 
started  about  half  a  square  ahead  of  it.  We  started  about  half 
past  3  from  the  Peace  Monument.  We  had  a  comparatively  clear 
Avenue  until  we  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  and  a  half  Street, 
where  the  crowd  thickened,  and  from  Sixth  Street  on  to  Fifteenth 
Street  I  looked  up  the  Avenue  and  it  was  just  a  soUd  mass  of  people 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  We  came  along  pushing  the 
people  back.  I  think  we  first  attempted  the  wedge — the  front  auto- 
mobile would  first  push  the  crowd  farther  back,  and  then  we  had  the 
hardest  part  of  it  to  keep  that  backed  on  the  sidewalk.  And  follow- 
ing close  behind  us  were  two  or  three  mounted  policemen,  and  as  we 
pushed  the  crowd  back  they  would  come  along  and  push  them  still 
farther  back.  As  I  say,  from  Sixth  to  Fourteenth  Streets  was  just 
one  continual  fight  between  the  policemen  and  automobiles  and  the 
crowd.  Every  policeman  I  saw  was  trying  to  do  the  best  he  could 
to  get  the  crowd  back,  but  the  crowd  had  evidently  got  away  from 
them,  and  as  fast  as  we  would  push  the  crowd  back  they  would  come 
right  out  again.  We  would  get  them  back  a  httle,  and  then  the 
policeman  would  push  them  still  farther  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  position  of 
your  automobiles  that  )^ou  started  with,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  I  think  not.  We  got  pretty  much  mixed  up  at 
one  time.  The  center  automobile  seemed  to  me  on  the  side,  ana  we 
lost  our  formation  entirely.  The  crowd  was  all  around  us.  We 
stopped  sometimes  and  the  crowd  would  expostulate  for  our  getting 
in  front  of  them.  They  would  get  behind  the  automobile  and  in 
front  of  it.  Then  we  would  move,  and  these  mounted  policemen 
.would  come  along  and  push  them  back  still  further,  and  as  I  looked 
'1)ack  I  would  see  them  go  right  back  where  they  were  when  we  first 
struck  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  as  you  pushed  them  out  and  went  on  they 
went  right  in  behind  you  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes.  We  got  the  crowd  back,  but  we  could  not  keep 
them  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  that  is  all  I  noticed. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  XB.  THOMAS  0.  LAHSDEH,  WASHIKGTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Lansden.  Thomas  G.  Lansden. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    Here  in  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  IjANSDEN.  Former  chief  engineer  of  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co.     I  resigned  several  years  ago  and  have  retired. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  in  any  way  with  this  parade 
on  March  3  ? 
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Mr.  Lansden.  Nothing — simply  curious  to  see  it  start. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  I  went  to  the  starting  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  close  on  to  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  No;  farther  upon  the  hill. 

The  Chairman.  Back  of  the  Peace  Monument  i 

Mr.  Lansden.  Yes.  What  I  saw  has  been  so  fully  testified  to 
here,  I  think  that  the  ladies  especially  had  no  trouble  down  as  far  as  I 
went.  I  got  down  to  Third  Street,  and  I  got  wedged  in  there.  So 
for  two  hours  I  could  not  get  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  occurred  on  the  Avenue 
beyond  Third  Street  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  Beyond  Third  Street;  no. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Avenue  was  fairly  well  cleared  from 
Peace  Monument  to  Third  Street  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  Well,  it  was  this  way:  When  I  got  down  there 
there  were  a  great  many  women  and  children  and  baby  carriages. 
That  was  between  the  Peace  Monument  and  the  next  block. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  good  passageway  along  there  for  the 
parade,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  The  parade  had  not  come  along. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  did  come  along  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  When  it  did  come  along?  Oh,  yes;  there  were 
only  four  abreast,  and  these  that  came  under  the  ropes,  they  stayed 
right  alongside  of  the  track.  They  had  about  the  width  of  the  rail- 
road tracks. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  poUcemen? 

Mr.  Lansden.  No;  I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  work  harder  after 
they  began  to  be  congested,  after  the  procession  came  along. 

The  Ghairman.  You  saw  the  police  only  between  the  Peace  Mon- 
ument and  Third  Street  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  They  were  endeavoring  to  keep  this  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  kept  the  crowd  back  pretty  well  along  there, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  The  point  was  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  were 
right  close  to  the  procession  shut  oflf  the  view  of  those  who  were  back, 
and  the  police  were  in  between  the  procession  and  the  crowd.  They 
were  trying — making  every  effort.  I  thought  they  could  not  control 
it,  and  as  soon  as  they  would  push  them  back  in  one  place  they  would 
come  right  in  back  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  were  the  policemen  together  along 
there  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  I  think  they  would  be  from  15  to  25  feet  apart,  the 
ones  that  I  noticed.  I  was  not  watching  that.  I  was  looking  at  the 
parade,  or  trying  to  look  at  it.  From  where  I  was  on  the  Avenue  at 
the  curb  I  could  not  see. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  see  the  parade  because  of  the  crowd 
out  in  the  street  or  the  crowd  right  around  you  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  The  crowd  in  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Right  out  in  the  street  ? 
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Mr.  Lansden.  Ri^ht  four  or  five  deep.  The  ladies  were  all  walk- 
ing; the  majority  of  them  were  all  walkings  and  you  could  not  see 
anything  except  their  heads. 

The  C^ULiRBfAN.  You  could  see  the  police  working  out  there,  could 
you? 

Mr.  Lansden.  They  were  trj^ing  to  do  everything  they  could. 

Another  thing  I  noticed  is  this:  An  absence  at  that  time — that  not 
being  a  holiday  there  were  fewer  men  in  the  crowd  than  I  ever  saw 
in  a  crowd  of  that  sort  on  the  street  before — but  I  never  saw  such  a 
crowd.     I  have  been  here  28  years  and  over. 

The  .Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  crowd  was  women, 
if  you  could  make  an  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  I  should  judge  three-quarters  of  them  at  least. 
There  were  a  great  many  colored  people,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
white  population.  I  should  say  at  least  three-quarters  were  women 
and  children,  women  with  babies  in  arms — any  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  crowd  seem  to  be  a  very  good-natured 
crowd  ? 

Mr.  Lansden.  That  was  the  only  thing  I  saw.  During  the  tiine  I 
was  there  I  did  not  hear  one  vulgar  expression  made.  They  were  in  a 
good  humor.  They  were  just  uke  those  crowds  all  are.  There  are 
always  foolish  people— smart  alecs,  they  call  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  was  an  abundance  of  room  between  the 
curbing  and  the  people  out  in  the  street) 

Mr.  Lansden.  There  was  the  only  space  I  saw.  The  crowd  that 
was  next  to  the  track  when  they  were  waiting  for  the  procession  to 
come  left  a  space  in  between  there,  because  on  the  curb  the  people 
were  a  little  higher,  and  that  is  where  there  was  probably  6  to  10  feet 
that  was  almost  free,  as  far  down  as  I  could,  see  that  they  could  walk. 

Hie  Chairman.  Did  you  take  your  station  at  Third  Street  before 
the  procession  started  from  Peace  Monument? 

Mr.  Lansden.  No,  sir.  I  started  from  the  House  Office  Building 
down  there — the  formation.  I  went  down  there  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  I  got  to 

The  Chaisman.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  Was  the  pro- 
cession passing  along  Third  Street  when  you  got  there  t 

Mr.  Lansden.  No;  it  had  not  come. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  there  before  the  parade  came  along  up 
that  way  t 

Mr.  LiANSDEN.  I  was  up  there  20  or  25  minutes,  because  it  did  not 
come  as  soon  as  it  had  been  advertised. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  understand  my  question.  Had  you 
taken  your  position  at  Third  Street  before  the  procession  passed  the 
Peace  Monument  1 

Mr.  Lansden.  Oh;  yes — because 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Lansden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  crowd  lined  in  the  middle  of  the  street  or 
along  the  car  tracks  then? 

Mr.  Lansden.  Oh,  any  Quantity  of  them,  but  different  places 
would  be  worse  than  others,  because  you  could  not 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  generally  lined  up  out  there  waiting  for 
the  parade? 
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Mr.  Lansden.  Yes;  waiting  for  the  parade.    The  band  came  first. 

1  was  just  ahead  of  that  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  ^ere  not  driven  back  to  the  sidewalk  by 
the  police  ?  Simply  backed  enough  to  give  space  for  the  parade  to  go 
along  1 

Mr.  Lansden.  That  was  all.  As  I  said  they  were  four  abreast,  and 
these  people  that  were  viewing  the  parade  close  to  the  track  were  from 

2  to  5  feet  back.  That  was  all  the  police  could  do.  There  was 
hardly  room  for  the  police  often  to  walk  between  the  procession  and 
the  crowd.  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIKOHT  OF  MR.  HYLAS  T.  WHEELEB,  WASHnTOTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Hylas  T.  Wheeler. 

The  Chairman,  iou  reside  here  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Hotel  business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  this  parade  on 
the  3d  of  March? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No,  sir;  other  than  I  was  on  the  public  comfort 
committee,  one  of  them. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Were  you  stationed  anywhere  during  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  I  was  a  busy  man  that  day.  In  our  line  ol 
business,  I  did  not  have  very  much  time.  I  am  located  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  parade  from  there  at  any 
time  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  At  times — three  or  four  times — three  or  four  dif- 
ferent times  when  I  could  skip  out  for  15  or  20  minutes,  I  went  on  the 
temporary  stand  right  in  front  of  the  hotel 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  fact  you  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  I  was  a  close  observer 
while  I  was  there,  because  I  felt  more  or  less  interested,  being  on  the 
public  comfort  committee*. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  you  observed. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  observed  that  the  policemen  were  doing  their 
duty  as  far  as  I  could  observe. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  could  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  they  were  working  pretty  hard.  I  could  see 
from  possibly  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan  halfway  down  the  block 
the  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  policemen  did  you  see  along  there  at 
work  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  presume  8  to  10.  I  remember  seeing  one  mounted 
policeman — a  woman  in  the  crowd  shaking  her  fist  at  him — and  he 
dismounted  later.    Whether  he  got  too  close  to  her  or  whether  the 
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horse  stepped  on  her  I  do  not  know,  but  he  dismounted  anyway,.  And 
she  was  evidently  angry.     She  shook  her  fist  for  guite  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  did  you  observe  this 
paiade? 

Mr.  Wheei^;er.  I  observed  the  head  of  the  hne  as  it  came  up*  I 
saw  the  head  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Ye>s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  platoon  of  mounted  police  behind  it  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  got  by  your  hotel  what  was  their  for- 
mation ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  automobiles,  -you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  formation. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  formation  there  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No,  sir;  not  by  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  these  mounted  police? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  They  had  a  formation,  as  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  formed  behind  the  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  formation  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Really,  sir,  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  riding  abreast  ? 

Mr.  W'heeler.  Abreast,  as  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many — a  half  dozen? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Really,  I  can  not  recall.  I  was  looking  at  some- 
thing else. 

Tne  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
police  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  I  know  there  was  police,  but  my  interest  was 
centered  on  something  else.     I  was  looking  at  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  mounted  police 
coming  along  there  after  the  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes,  sir;  police.     I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mounted  police ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir.  Mounted  police.  I  remember  this 
mounted  policeman  I  had  reference  to  in  particular.  It  was  right 
about  opposite  the  National  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  were  thev  ahead  of  the  procession? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  should  say  possibly  100  feet  or  so.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Probablv  100  feet? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  would  he  guessing  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  crowd  between  them  and  the  head  of  the 
procession  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  free  passageway,  was  there,  between 
them  and  the  head  of  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  maintained  that  passageway? 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  The  line  was  being  kept  open.  There  was  one 
automobile  that  was  moying  back  and  forth,  as  1  remember  very  well. 
It  had  a  pennant  on  it  with  the  word  ''police." 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  move — forward  and  then  back 
again? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Forward  and  then  back  again.  This  particular 
machine  that  I  noticed  had  only  one  gentleman  in  it.  He  was  con- 
tinually calling  to  the  people  to  get  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  any  pohceman  keeping  the  crowd 
back  from  this  passageway  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.     They  worked  hard,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  They  were  pushing  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  were  they  together? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  15,  20  or  30  feet  apart? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  one  man  more  than  30  or  35  feet? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Not  as  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  men  in  uniform,  or  were  they  special 
policemen? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir;  some,  and  there  were  a  great  many  that 
were  not  uniformed. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  all  of  them  and  they  had  their  faces  to 
the  crowd  and  not  to  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  was  noticing  now  those  that  were  trying  to  keep 
the  crowd  back  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avenue,  to  the  south  of  the 
parade. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Did  you  notice  the  parade  after  it  got  by  your 
place,  or  did  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  automobiles  in  the  front  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes ;  I  was  right  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  the  parade  as  it  came  along  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  I  was  possibly  20  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  parade  came  along  did  vou  still  see  the 
policemen  keeping  their  back  to  the  parade  and  watcning  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  the  police  were  working  hard.  They  were 
trying  their  best  to  keep  the  crowd  back,  I  thought,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.  '  There  was  a  sufficient  passageway  for,  as  I  remember,  four 
abreast.  I  think  the  ladies  all  marched  up  four  abreast,  as  they 
passed  the  St.  James  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Your  hotel  is  about  Sixth  Street,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes;  Sixth  and  the  Avenue.  There  were  several 
stops,  I  took  it  for  granted,  farther  up.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  in  front  of  our  _place. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  vou  watch  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  possibly  was  there  15  or  20  mmutes  the  first  time. 
Then  I  went  down,  and  I  went  back  again.  I  think  I  was  up  there 
four  different  times.     Possibly  for  10  or  15  minutes  each  time. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  you  saw  the  parade  out  there  they 
had  sufficient  space  to  parade,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  appeared  so  to  me;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  Where  was  this  stand  with  respect  to  the 
hotel — the  stand  from  which  you  went  to  view  the  parade  f 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  about  100  feet  east  of  the  comer  in  front  of 
what  we  term  the  Bell  Building.  It  is  about  100  feet  from  the 
comer  of  the  building. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  were  out  there  during,  the  time  this 
parade  was  passing  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  OEOBOE  K.  inTKIVS,  WASHnrGTOH,  D.  G. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  I 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  Geoi^e  T.  Linkins. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  here,  Mr.  Linkins? 

Mr.  Linkins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Linkins.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  parade  on 
the  3d  of  March « 

Mr.  Linkins.  I  drove  one  of  the  automobiles — the  automobile 
patrol. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  the  other  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  these  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Linkins.  I  did,  and  can  testify  that  that  is  correct.  There 
are  some  things  I  might  like  to  add  to  it,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Linkins.  I  watcned  it  as  our  automobiles  passed  the  crowd. 
We  opened  up  a  pretty  fair  space  nearly  all  the  way  up  the  Avenue. 
That  is,  the  car  tracks  were  clear  for  probably  four  or  five  feet  on 
either  side,  but  as  I  looked  back  I  saw  the  policemen  were  simply 
being  forced  out  behind  our  automobiles  as  we  passed  by  sheer  force  of 
the  crowd.  In  every  instance  the  officers  in  uniform  that  I  saw  were 
certainly  doing  their  full  duty.  I  noticed  a  number  of  the  special 
officers  who  I  did  not  think  were  doing  their  duty. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  were  mey  neglecting  or  failing  to  do 
their  duty  ? 

Mr.  Linkins.  They  were  not  using  their  best  efforts  to  keep  the 
crowd  back.  But  I  might  say  this,  with  regard  to  that  parade,  that 
it  was  an  absolute  phvsical  impossibility  to  have  ever  cleared  that 
Avenue  under  the  cond^itions  that  existed  on  that  day.  The  question 
was  asked  Mr.  Myers  this  morning  at  to  what  he  would  have  done — 
as  I  understood  the  question — ii  he  had  been  in  Maj.  Sylvester's 
position.  I  can  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  if  I  had  known 
as  much  about  it  as  I  do  since,  and  had  been  in  Maj.  Sylvester's  po- 
sition, I  would  have  gone  to  my  superiors  and  said,  ''Gentlemen, 
here  is  my  resignation.  I  can  not  perform  impossibilities."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  no  demonstrations  in  the  audience. 

Mr.  Linkins.  The  cars  were  not  stopped  soon  enough.  The  police- 
men as  we  patroUed  up  and  down  the  Avenue  before  the  parade 
started  were  holding  the  crowds  very  well  at  the  curb  line,  but  the 
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cars  were  still  running  in  there  and  bringing  literally  thousands  of 
people,  and  dumping  uiem  into  the  middle  of  the  Avenue,  and  when 
the  parade  had  started — now,  if  the  parade  had  started  at  3  o'clock 
the  conditions  were  not  anything  like  as  bad  at  3  o'clock  as  they  were 
at  3.25  when  that  parade  started.  The  crowd  had  forced  farther  out, 
and  as  it  was  being  forced  it  was  being  forced  farther  up  the  Avenue, 
until  when  we  reached  Sixth  or  Seventh  Street  the  crowd  was  almost 
as  thick  all  the  way  across  the  Avenue. 

The  Chaibbian.  Did  the  action  of  the  police  in  trying  to  clear  the 
Avenue  of  pedestrians  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  people  up  the 
Avenue  instead  of  to  the  sides? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  It  did,  because  the  ropes  were  there,  and  in  many 
instances  the  crowd  was  so  dense  it  had  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  it  your  observation  that  there  was  no  space 
between  the  curb  and  the  crowd  outside  along  the  street  car  tracKs? 

Mr.  LiNKiNs.  In  some  places  there  was  none,  and  in  others,  of 
course,  there  was. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  general  condition  along  the  Avenue 
in  that  respect? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  Take  where  the  crowd  was  densest,  from  Sixth 
Street  to  Ninth  Street,  and  from  Twelfth  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street, 
there  were  places  where  they  were  packed  in  just  like  sardines. 
They  could  not  have  gotten  any  more  in  there  if  they  had  tried. 
There  were  some  places  where  thev  had  room,  but  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  to  lorce  that  crowd,  back  unless  the  policemen  had 
used  their  batons  and  had  beat  up  some  people. 

I  drove  my  automobile  time  and  again  mto  the  crowd,  and  two 
01*  three  times  I  Imow  I  hurt  people.  I  got  on  their  feet.  And  I 
knocked  one  child  down,  and  nearly  eveir  time  we  attempted  to 
force  that  crowd  back  somebody  hollered,  "You  are  killing  a  child, '' 
or  "You  are  hurting  a  child." 

The  Chaibman.  What  time  did  you  go  down  on  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  I  went  there  about  a  little  after  1.  I  was  with  Maj. 
Sylvester  from  the  time  the  automobiles  left  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing until  after  the  pw*ade.     I  was  on  the  Avenue  the  whole  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  in  a  car  with  the  major? 

Mr.  LiNKiNs.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  car  that  followed  his  down  the 
Avenue,  and  again  around  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

Mr.  LiNEiNS.  Detective  Howlett  was  with  me,  and  there  was  a 
newspaper  reporter  there  from  one  of  the  downtown  papers,  who 
askea  me  at  the  Peace  Monument  if  he  might  get  in  and  nde  up  the 
Avenue,  and  he  did. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  I  (lid  not  get  his  name.  I  heard  Mr.  Howlett,  I 
think,  call  him  Moncaster,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

The  Chaibman.  You  saw  the  condition  of  the  Avenue  about  2.30 
o'clock  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNs.  I  did. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  think  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
police  to  maintain  a  passageway  sufficient  for  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  No;  not  at  2.30.     I  did  at  3  o'clocic. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  at  3  o'clock  ? 
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Mr.  LiNKiNS.  Yes;  I  began  to  realize  then — that  was  about  the 
time  Gen.  Johnston  suggested  we  form  a  flying  wedge.  I  could  see 
the  crowd  gradually  forced  out  into  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairhan.  You  think  Maj.  Sylvester  was  justified  in  his 
belief  that  at  2.30  o'clock  he  had  sufiicient  police  there  to  cope  with 
the  situation  t 

Mr.  LiNEiNS.  I  think  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects  your  testimony  would  be  about 
the  same  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  Yes,  su*;  so  far  as  the  actual  occurrences  of  the  day 
are  concerned. 

Senator  Pomebene.  You  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that 
there  were  a  number  of  special  officers  who  were  not  doing  their 
duty.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  Yes,  sir;  I  noticed  a  number  of  them  whom  I  did 
not  think  were  using  their  best  efforts. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  number  would  you  say  were  not  doing 
their  duty  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  I  could  not  estimate.  I  may  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  of  them.    Certainly  not  over  a  dozen. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  what  respect  were  they  not  doing  their 
duty? 

Mr.  LiNKiNs.  They  were  not  using  the  same  efforts  that  the  regu- 
lar force  was  using.  They  were  domg  everything  they  could  with- 
out Uterally  pulling  out  their  batons  and  beating  the  people  to  get 
the  crowd  back. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  the  regulars  ? 

Mr.  Linkins.  The  regulars  were.  In  many  instances  the  men  who 
preceded  us  on  horseback  did  actually  pull  their  batons  out  and  flour- 
ish them  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd;  but  after  the  automobiles  and 
the  mounted  officers  passed  we  could  see  the  crowd  just  pushing  the 
people  into  the  street  behind. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  more  specifically  in 
what  respects  the  specials  were  not  performing  their  duty.  Were  they 
by  their  ma*nner  encouraging  this  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Linkins.  No;  I  did  not  see  an  officer,  special  or  otherwise,  who 
was  encouraging  anything  of  the  kind.  With  the  crowd  standing 
there,  forced  out  into  the  street,  if  I  had  been  a  special  officer  I  would 
have  turned  around  and  pushed  the  crowd  back  as  the  regulars  were 
doing;  but  I  noticed  a  number  of  them  who  were  not  doing  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of 
them  that  you  saw  thus  derelict  m  their  duty  ? 

Mr.  Linkins.  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  dozen.  I  did  not  count 
them.     I  was  very  busy  at  the  time. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  thickly  were  these  officers  distributed 
along  the  line  ?     How  closely  were  they  together  ? 

Mr.  Linkins.  Do  you  mean  the  regulars  or  the  specials? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Linkins.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  specials,  because  if  you 
did  not  happen  to  see  the  badge  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were 
specials  or  not.  But  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  a  dozen  or  15 
regular  policemen  to  a  block — certainly,  I  should  say,  a  dozen  on 
eitner  side  of  the  street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  A  dozen  on  either  side  ? 
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Mr.  LiNKiNS.  I  should  think  so  from  the  number  I  saw.  ' 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  would  make  from  24  to  30,  then,  on  both 
.sides  of  the  street  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  were  almost  that  many. 
Probably  not  over  24;  I  think  that  would  be  probably  right. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  of  the  uniformed  officers  ? 

Mr.  LiNKiNS.  Of  the  uniformed  officers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  think  that  is  all. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  ME.  EDWABD  S.  BEASHEAES,  WASHIEGTOH,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  Edward  S.  Brashears. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  here  in  the  District  1 

Mr.  Brashears.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Brashears.  General  agent  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anv  connection  with  this  parade  on 
March  3  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  I  had  the  unpleasant  duty  to  perform  of  going 
all  the  way  around  it  tiring  to  get  across.  Tnere  was  a  young  lady 
m  my  office  who  marched  in  the  parade.  About  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  she  started  to  the  Capitol,  and  found  that  she  could  not 
get  there.  The  cars  were  packed,  and  everything  was  crowded,  and 
she  could  not  get  over  there.  So  I  volunteered  to  take  her  over  to 
the  Capitol. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  particular  about  how  she  got  to  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  Brashears.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time.  We 
want  to  get  down  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Brashears.  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  to  cross  the  Avenue,  and  could 
not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  prevented  you? 

Mr.  Brashears.  The  police  prevented  me.  • 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  use  any  improper  way  of  preventing  you  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  They  seemed  to  be  doing  theu*  proper  duty. 
They  prevented  me  effectually. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Brashears.  Seventh  Street  and  the  Avenue,  about  a  quarter 
of  3. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  sidewalk? 

Mr.  Brashears.  The  sidewalk  was  packed,  and  the  street  was 
packed.  The  street  cars  were  going  across,  and  I  started  across  after 
the  street  car,  and  the  police  told  me  I  could  not  get  across.  I  asked 
him  where  I  could  get  across,  and  he  said,  '*  You  will  have  to  go  all 
the  way  around  the  line  of  march."  I  attempted  to  argue,  but  there 
was  not  any  argue  to  it.  He  insisted  that  I  go  back.  There  were 
three  or  four  police  there.  I  turned  around  and  went  back  and  tried 
again  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  the  Avenue.  It  was  impossible  at 
both  places  to  get  across.  I  then  went  around  and  tried  to  come  by 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  and  that  was  all  roped  off.  So  1 
had  to  go  around  Eighteenth  Street  and  cross  the  Avenue. 
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The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned  they  kept  the  Avenue 
clear? 

Mr.  Brashears.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  they  kept  it  veiy 
effectually  cleared. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  prevented  others 
from  getting  across  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  not  anybody  getting  across 
there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  out  in  the  Avenue  at 
that  time? 

I^Ir.  Brashears.  Jammed  to  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  From  curb  to  curb  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  was  back  from 
the  crowd,  but  I  was  in  my  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  have  in  mind  you 
think  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  Before  I  left  my  office  in  the  Bond  Building  I 
looked  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  the  Avenue  was  jammed  up 
there  witn  people  waiting  for  the  procession  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  where,  and  which  way  could  you 
see  it  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  West;  up  in  front  of  the  stand  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Up  along  in  front  of  the  White  House. and  Treas- 
ury? 

Mr.  Brashears.  Yes.  When  I  came  back  that  crowd  had  all 
disanpeared.  They  evidently  had  gone  down  on  the  Avenue.  That 
woula  have  been  enough  to  have  jammed  any  street — just  that  crowd 
that  was  up  there — and  to  put  all  of  them  down  in  the  Avenue  would 
make  a  tremendous  crowd. 

There  is  one  thing  else  I  wish  to  say.  I  was  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  flying  wedge.  Maj.  Sylvester  had  asked  the  committee 
on  public  order  to  furnish  their  automobiles  for  that  occasion.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  get  away  in  time  to  meet  the  committee 
at  1  o^clock.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  not  in  that  part  of  it.  Maj. 
Sylvester,  yvith  the  committee  on  public  order,  had  been  extremely 
solicitous  of  taking  care  of  that  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  so  expressed  himself  to  y^ou  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  He  had,  sir.  He  asked  for  volunteers  with 
automobiles.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  furnish  mine.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  help  protect  that  suffragette  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Had  he  expressed  to  you  his  fears  or  doubts  about 
being  able  to  properlv  protect  it  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  No;  he  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  he  would  be 
able  to  do  it.  Had  he  had  any  doubts  in  his  mind — expressed  any 
doubts  of  his  being  able  to  protect  the  parade — there  was  nothing 
that  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  my  helping  him  out,  because  all 
the  business  men  of  Washington  very  greatly  admire  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Brashears.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Brashears. 
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TESTHQHT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  J.  MXmPHY,  WASHnTGTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Edward  J.  Murphy. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Murphy.  710  Twelfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Paints,  oils,  and  glass. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  J.  Murphy 
&  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  parade  on 
March  3  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  As  a  part  of  the  public  order  committee;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  W^ere  you  deputized  as  a  special  officer  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  your  automobile  in  that  parade  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  these  other 
gentlemen  who  had  their  automobiles  there.  Do  you  corroborate 
substantially  what  they  have  said  as  to  the  operation  of  these  auto- 
mobiles and  the  experiences  they  passed  through  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  As  far  as  the  experiences  go,  yes;  but  I  was  not  in 
that  section.     I  was  in  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  rear  of  what? 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  rear  of  the  parade;  not  exactly  in  the  rear 
of  the  parade — we  flanked  the  parade,  the  section  of  which  I  was  a 
part. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  in  the  parade  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  were  stationed  at  Garfield  Statue.  Maj .  Sylvester 
left  us  there,  and  gave  us  instructions — to  a  Mr.  Kuhns,  who  was 
in  charge  of  our  section — and  impressed  upon  us  very  forcibly  that 
we  were  there  to  keep  that  space  clear.  I  will  say  that  with  the  aid 
of  the  two  regular  policemen  there,  or  more — there  were  two  or  three 
on  the  circle — we  were  able  to  do  that  without  any  trouble.  Our 
instructions  were  that  when  the  parade  started  we  were  to  flank  it 
and  follow  it  at  a  space  of  a  block  or  half  a  block  apart;  that  is,  the 
machines  were  to  be  that  far  apart.  The  parade  had  started,  I 
should  judge,  about  five  minutes  when  we  started  to  move.  I 
would  say  that  my  position  being  next  to  the  last  machine  in  line  I 
was  about  four  tuocks  from  the  front  of  the  procession  when  we 
swung  into  the  Avenue.  Of  course,  as  has  been  stated  here  by  a 
good  many,  it  was  absolutely  clear  there.  There  was  absolutely  no 
trouble  in  passing  up  First  Street  to  Peace  Monument;  nor  was 
there  any  trouble  experienced  until  we  struck  close  onto  Four-and-a- 
half  Street.  We  made  the  mistake  at  that  time,  with  the  young  man 
who  was  with  me,  a  Mr.  Jacquette,  of  thinking  that  we  could  possibly, 
with  the  help  of  the  police,  clear  it.  I  think  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  we  reached  half  way  to  the  end  of  the  block. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  between  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  what 
street  ? 
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Mr.  MuBPHY.  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Sixth.  The  job  was 
absolutely  hopeless,  because  as  fast  as  we  couldget  them  back  they 
would  surge  out  into  the  rear  of  the  machine,  wken  we  noticed  that 
we  stopped  the  machine,  and  we  got  out  and  we  consulted  with  one 
of  the  officers  there,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  well 
to  place  some  of  the  officers  in  the  rear  to  try  to  hold  them.  We  met 
with  a  Uttle  better  success  until  we  got  a  little  farther  up  the  Avenue; 
then  the  crowd  was  so  thick  we  had  no  place  to  put  them.  If  we 
would  drive  them  out  it  would  simply  clear  a  space  for  us  to  get  out. 
It  was  simply  driving  a  way  through.     It  was  simply  dividing  them. 

Then,  again,  another  condition  which  we  met,  which  made  the  job^ 
as  I  say,  hopeless,  was  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  there  were  ladies 
and  children  there,  but  that  there  were  cripples.  There  was  one 
between  Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth  Streets.  There  was  one  gentle- 
man there  who  had  lost  his  legs  from  the  knees  down.  As  we  opened 
up  the  way,  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  it  was  a  gentleman  or  a 
lady  that  ran  out  there  and  threw  his  or  her  hands  up  and  yelled, 
''For  God's  sake,  stop.''  We  stopped,  and  when  the  crowd  cleared 
away  there  was  a  cripple.  Of  course,  there  was  not  anything  to  do 
until  they  got  him  out  of  the  way.  We  backed  up  and  started  again. 
At  that  time  we  got  into  the  thickly  massed  part.  To  my  mind, 
from  Sixth  Street,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  to  Seventh  Street,  it  was 
absolutely  hopeless  to  do  anything. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  you  were  trying  to  come  along 
the  side  of  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  MuBPHY.  We  were  trying  to  come  along  the  side  of  the  parade, 
and  at  Sixth  Street  there  was  a  marshal.  I  do  not  know  the  lady's 
name,  but  she  got  on  the  running  board  of  the  machine  and  she  seemed 
to  be  as  helpless  as  we  were  in  regard  to  what  to  do.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  not  something  that  could  be  done.  I  told  her  that 
I  did  not  know  anything  more  tnat  could  be  done  with  the  effort  that 
was  being  made.  So  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  party  came  to 
me  at  that  time,  but  one  of  the  directors  of  the  affair  came  out  in  a 
machine.  She  waved  us  back,  and  said,  ''Let  us  get  in  front."  We 
did.  I  do  not  think  she  had  gone  more  than  the  length  of  this  room 
before  she  turned  around  and  said,  "  I  think  3'ou  had  better  try  to 
make  the  way  for  us."  At  Seventh  Street — wlien  we  crossed  Seventh 
Street — the  conditions  were  about  the  same  as  they  were  at  Sixth. 

I  wish  to  state  right  now  that  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  been 
able  to  get  tlirough  with  any  of  the  machines — I  know  with  our 
macliine,  anyhow — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  continued  help  of  the 
officers  as  we  came  along  the  Une.  Unless  we  drove  into  the  crowd 
we  could  not  make  anv  headway  until  the  officers  would  shove  the 
men  in.  Then  we  would  take  advantage  of  it  and  creep  along.  From 
Seventh  Street,  I  might  say  beyond  Tenth  Street,  the  conditions  were 
fust  about  the  same  as  we  came  along.  At  Tenth  Street  one  of  the 
captains  of  jpolice  there  opened  up  his  arms  as  we  came  there,  as  if 
we  were  gomg  to  save  some  situation,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  we  did 
much.  But,  togetlier  with  his  men,  who  were  possibly  five  or  six  at 
that  point,  he  charged  the  crowd,  rushed  into  it  two  or  three  times. 
We  went  in  along  with  them  and  held  what  advantage  we  gained. 
But  it  was  the  same  there  as  anywhere  else.  After  we  had  passed  we 
would  look  back  and  the  crowd  had  surged  out  again.  From  that 
point  on  I  must  say  we  did  not  do  anything  else  except  to  drag  the 
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edge  of  the  crowd.     We  could  not  go  into  the  crowd  because  of  the 
women  and  children  that  were  in  the  line. 

•  The  Chairman.  What  was  your  observation  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  policemen  along  the  line  of  parade? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  thinks  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  about  midway 
of  the  block  between  Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth  Streets  when  we 
really  needed  the  help  of  the  police,  and  from  that  time  on  they 
^ave  us  aid,  and  were  working  as  hard  as  I  think  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  do.  As  we  would  come  along,  and  could  not  make  an^ 
headway,  they  would  get  right  alongside  of  the  machine,  put  their 
feet  up  against  it  and  put  their  backs  to  the  crowd  and  shove  back, 
using  us  as  a  sort  of  brace  to  push  on.  But  nothing  that  they  did 
seemed  to  have  any  effect.     It  was  simply  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  poHcemen  act  as  you  usually  see  poUce- 
men  acting,  trying  to  keep  back  a  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Murphy,  l  have  never  seen  the  policemen  called  upon — dur- 
ing my  life  in  Washington — called  upon  before  to  handle  such  a 
crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Well  that  may  be  true,  but  have  you  never  seen 
policemen  in  crowds  here,  and  heard  them  speaking  in  rather  am 
authoritative  way  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  could  not  have  been  more  forcible  in  language 
without  being  vulgar. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  used  as  firm  and  strong  language 
as  the  occasion  demanded  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  All  those  I  came  in  contact  with.  We  followed  the 
line  of  march  all  the  way  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  any  of  the  policemen 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  On  two  occasions  we  stopped  and  consulted  about 
the  best  plan  to  follow.  We  were  not  making  any  headwajr  with 
the  officers  in  front  of  us,  so  we  decided  the  officers  should  go  in  the 
rear  and  hold  the  crowd  as  we  pressed  forward. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  one  of  the  captains, 
asking  him  to  get  the  crowd  back  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  captains,  at  Tenth 
Street  and  the  Avenue.  One  of  the  captains  of  the  force  used  us,  as 
I  say,  as  a  sort  of  a  holding:  they  would  rush  the  crowd,  and  as  we 
would  come  in  use  us  to  hold  what  they  had  gained.  But  the  gain 
was  nothing  because  they  came  out  behind.  We  were  not  quick 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  the  captains  treat  it  as  a  joke  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  an  affidavit  here  by  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Stevens, 
and  I  will  read  it  so  you  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  is  true. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  says: 

Mr.  E.  A.  Murphy  told  me  yesterday  morning  of  having  hailed  a  police  captain  of 
his  acquaintance,  urgring  him  to  get  the  crowd  back,  but  that  the  captain  apparently' 
regarded  it  as  a  joke  and  simply  indulged  in  some  flourishing  of  his  arms,  making  ft 
Uughing  reply. 

Is  that  correct,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  a  mistake. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  of  that  kind  with 
Mr.  Stevens  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  were  talking  the  next  morning  with  Mr.  Stevens 
coming  down  in  the  machine  from  home.  I  said  the  people  generally 
seemed  to  treat  the  efforts  of  the  officers  as  a  joke. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  the  people  seemed  to  treat  the  efforts 
of  the  officers  as  a  joke  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is,  the  people  seemed  to  treat  the  efforts  of  tlie 
officers  as  a  joke  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  led  you  to  think  that  ? 

Mr.  NiURPHY.  Their  general  method  of  behavior.  We  had  no 
effect  on  them.  We  could  not  drive  them.  The  officers  could  not 
drive  them,  or  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  intend  to  give  Mr.  Stevens  the  impression 
that  the  officers  treated  the  matter  as  a  joke  ? 

Mr.  I\IuRPHY.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  officers  did  regard  it  as  a 
joke  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  could  not  possilJy  have  regarded  it  as  a  joke, 
because  the  matter  was  too  serious.  It  looked  to  me  one  time  there 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  riot  unless  good  judgment  was  used  on 
thepart  of  those  m  charge. 

The  Chairman.  What  seemed  to  be  the  general  spirit  of  the  crowd  ! 

Mr.  Murphy.  One  of  levity. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  officers  seem  to  partake  of  that  spirit  to 
any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  recall  any  officer  that  I 
think  took  that  as  a  joke. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  the  officers  impressed  you  with  entering 
into  that  sp'u'it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Either  special  or  uniformed  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  was  not  any  officer  along  the  line  of  the 

Earade  that  I  observed  who  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  all  that  was  in 
ispower. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  doing  it  in  a  serious  way? 

Mr.  Murphy.  And  doing  it  in  a  serious  way.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body treated  it  as  a  joke.  It  was  too  serious  a  matter,  because  there 
was  apparently  going  to  be  great  trouble.  That  was  in  my  mind  at 
one  time.     The  crowd  seemed  to  be  getting  thicker  and  thicker. 

The  Chairman.  The  pohcemen  that  you  saw  generally,  did  they 
have  their  backs  to  the  parade,  or  were  they  watching  the  parade, 
looking  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  only  time  that  I  would  be  an  authority  under 
oath  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  officers 
was  with  those  that  had  their  feet  on  our  machine  pushing  back. 
They  had  their  backs  to  the  crowd  because  they  were  using  the 
machine  as  a  ram  to  get  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  pohcemen  along  the  line  of  march 
between  the  paraders  and  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  were  continually  in  the  company  of  poUce. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ?  • 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  say  we  were  continually  with  a  company  of  police — 
all  the  way  up  the  line  of  march  we  were  with  the  pohce. 
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The  Chaibbcan.  What  do  you  mean,  "with  the  police"? 

Mr.  Murphy.  For  instance,  when  we  swung  up  to  Four-and-a-half 
Street  there  were  two  officers  followed  up  to  Sixth,  and  helped  to 
clear  the  crowd  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  see  any  officers  ahead  of  vou,  between 
the  paraders  and  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  their  position? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  might  have  been  both  ways.  They  might 
have  been  witli  their  oack  or  their  face.  I  did  not  make  a  note  of  it . 
I  can  recall  them  in  both  positions.  I  can  recall  tliem  with  their  face 
to  the  crowd  and  I  can  recall  them  with  their  backs  to  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  look  back  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  look  back  when  we 
passed  a  crowd.  They  simply  surged  out  in  behind  us,  and  we  could 
not  look  back. 

The  Chairman.  Not  without  standing  up? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  could  not  stand  up.     I  was  driving. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  driving  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  look  forward,  of  course. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MADAM  L7DIA  MOUITTFOBD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Madame  Lydia  Mountford. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Madam  Mountford.  I  am  residing  at  the  Hillside  Apartment, 
1415  Chapin  Street,  NW. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  the  biblical  float,  the  women 
of  Bible  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  especially  the  conduct  of  the  police- 
men during  that  parade  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Yes,  sir.  They  seemed  to  be  very  hilarious, 
a  good  many  of  them,  but  there  were  one  or  two  that  tried  to  do 
everything  as  our  float  passed  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  about  how  many  policemen 
you  saw  along  the  line  of  the  parade  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  I  should  think  about  20  or  25,  that  I 
noticed,  between  when  the  crowds  began  to  be  very  severe  about 
Third  Street  or  Four-and-a-half  Street,  up  until  Seventh  vStreet  and 
above  that,  on  both  sides,  there  must  have  been  about  14  on  each 
side. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  uniformed  or  special  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  They  were  both,  but  the  majority  I  noticed 
were  uniformed. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  uniformed  police  doing? 

Madam  Mountford.  They  were  facing  and  watching  the  parade. 
And  a  good  many  obscene  remarks  were  made  by  the  military 
young  men,  those  with  gray  coats  on;  I  believe  they  were  militia. 
They  had  formed  chains  by  putting  their  hands  side  by  side.     There 
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were  a  lot  of  other  young  men  who  had  on  this  motto:  *^Danm  it, 
smile.  If  you  want  to  get  married,  we  will  get  married."  They 
were  making  the  most  obscene  remarks  to  the  women  in  our  float 
and  the  float  ahead  of  us,  which  was  the  Norwegian  float. 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  police- 
men, because  we  have  had  these  other  matters  covered  very  fully. 

Madam  Mountford.  The  policemen  were  laughing;  some  of 
them  made  some  remarks  that  I  did  not  hear.  I  abstracted  myself 
from  the  crude,  vulgar  remarks,  and  told  all  my  company  to  do  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  numbers  of  any  of  the  policemen  t 

Madam  Mountford.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  policemen  in  the  crowd  or  were  they  in 
front  of  the  crowd,  and  between  the  crowd  and  the  paraders? 

Madam  Mountford.  Many  of  them  came  right  up  close  to  our 
float. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  come  up  because  they  were  forced  there 
by  the  crowd  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  I  suppose  so.  The  crowd  was  pushing,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  make  any  particular  effort  to  pusn  the  people 
bacK.  One  policeman  just  made  his  hand  go  like  that  [indicating] 
upon  our  face,  and  I  lifted  up  the  candlestick — I  was  carrying  the 
candlestick — and,  as  we  came  up,  I  think  it  was  about  Eighth  Street 
or  Ninth  Street — I  do  not  know  the  streets  very  well — ^he  did  just 
like  that  in  our  faces  [indicating],  and  these  young  fellows  and  toughs 
began  to  roar  with  laughter. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  face  of  the  paraders  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Yes;  they  had  their  backs  to  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  crowd  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Their  faces  were  toward  us. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  a  uniformed  policeman  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  It  was  a  uniformed  policeman  of  ruddy 
complexion.     I  noticed  him.     He  was  very  ruddy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the 
policemen  on  that  day,  or  on  the  next  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Not  that  day,  but  the  next. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  relating  to  this 
parade  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Yes;  with  Capt.  MuUhall.  I  had  a  streamer 
on  my  coat.  ^ 'Votes  for  women."  I  came  to  Washington  purposely 
to  see  the  President  take  his  oath,  and  not  to  see  the  parade,  altnough 
I  had  a  ticket  for  the  stand 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  us  about  your  conversation  with  the 
policeman. 

Madam  Mountford.  He  grabbed  me  bv  the  arm  and  said,  "  You 
damned  women  had  your  day  yesterday,'^  and  I  turned  around.  I 
was  the  invited  guest  of  Mr.  Harper,  who  asked  me  to  come  where 
the  photographs  were  being  taken.  We  were  not  pushing  anybody. 
We  were  there  simply  as  his  guests.     The  policeman  came  up  and 

Fabbed  me  bv  the  arm.  That  is  what  he  did  [indicating  on  arm], 
had  my  curf  button  under  my  coat  sleeve.  He  squeezed  my  arm. 
He  said, ^*  You  damned  women  had  your  day  yesterday.  You  will 
have  to  get  away  from  here.^^  I  turned  around  to  him.  I  said,  "I 
am  not  a  'damned  woman.'     I  am  a  lecturer  and  an  evangelist.     I 
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am  the  guest  of  this  gentleman/'  He  said,  "  I  do  not  care  who  you 
are."  He  said,  "You  can  go  in  the  ambulance.*'  I  said  "I  have  not 
been  hurt."  But  I  felt  so  awkward  because  this  gentleman  had 
invited  me  to  come  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  occur? 

Madam  Mountford.  Under  the  little  archway  where  they  were 
taking  the  moving  pictures — on  the  platform — up  facing  the  stand 
where  the  inauguration  took  place.  There  was  a  little  platform  where 
thev  took  the  moving  pictures  up  stairs,  and  there  was  a  little 
archway  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  Capt.  Mulhall  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  Capt.  Mulhall;  yes.  This  gentleman  that  is 
sitting  on  the  chair  there  [indicating].  He  said,  *'You  damned 
women " 

•The  Chairman.  You  have  repeated  that  several  times. 

Madam  Mountford.  If  he  had  known  I  was  not  an  American 
woman  perhaps  he  would  not  have  done  that. 

The  CSiAiRMAN.  We  just  want  the  facts.  Did  he  have  any  reason 
or  occasion  for  making  any  expression  of  that  kind  to  vou  ? 

Madam  Mountford.  No,  sir;  except  the  streamer  that  I  had  on. 
I  did  not  say  anything.  We  were  the  guest  of  this  gentleman.  We 
were  standing  there..  There  were  two  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,, 
and  he  seemed  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  me,  because  of  this  streamer  I 
had  jon — the  little  green  streamer  with  '^ Votes  for  women"  on.     He 

frabbed  me.  I  said,  ^' You  are  hurting  my  arm."  I  said,  **No  man 
as  ever  dared  put  his  hands  on  me."  I  have  been  to  all  the  parades 
in  the  world — a  great  many  of  them.  I  was  at  the  Russian  coro- 
nation. Then  he  pushed  me  right  back,  dragged  me  across  the  whole 
street  that  was  open.  We  were  not  pushing,  and  I  had  not  come  there 
except  by  invitation.  He  pushed  us  bacE  into  the  crowd  and  told 
one  of  the  policemen  that  was  riding  horseback  to  ride  right  in  front, 
and  he  came  and  rode  right  in  front  of  my  feet  and  pushed  us  back. 
We  could  not  go  back  any  farther.  I  began  to  get  verv  nervous, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  whose  guest 
I  was.  I  did  not  want  that  a  row  should  take  place  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  coming  down  to  take  the  oath. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  related  all  that  occurred  between' you 
and  the  police  ? 

Madame  Mountford.  Yes;  he  ordered  the  police  patrol  to  come. 
I  did  not  want  to  have  a  scene. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  other 
policeman  ? 

Madame  Mountford.  No,  sir;  one  or  two  that  were  there  asked 
him  not  to  run  his  horse  so  close  to  our  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  4th  ? 

Madame  Mountford.  That  was  on  the  4th.  On  the  3d  of  March 
I  did  not  have  a  talk  with  any  policeman  at  all.  At  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment and  the  Garfield  Monument  where  we  started  from  the  police 
were  admiring  our  floats,  and  they  were  very  nice.  They  did  not  say 
anything  at  5l;  but  this  happened  between  Seventh  and  Ninth 

The  Chairman.  You  have  related  that. 

Maj.  Sylvester,  do  you  care  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

Mai.  Sylvester.  Yes.  Madame  Mountford,  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
you  did  not  report  the  occurrence  which  happened  on  the  4th  to  me  t 
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Madame  Mountford.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  And  if  the  matter  is  not  under  investigation? 

Madame  Mountford.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  SICHASD  B.  BOTLE,  HTSPECTOB,  METBOPOLITAV 

POLICE,  WASHnraxoir,  d.  c. 

The  witness  was  dulv  sworn  bv  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Richard  V.  Boy^le. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  am  an  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  parade  on  the  3d  of 
March  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  'V^Tiat  had  you  to  do  in  connection  with  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  had  orders  from  the  major  and  superintendent  to 
take  charge  of  that  portion  of  the  hne  oi  march  west  of  Fifteenth 
Street  and  south  of  the  Treasury  Department,  around  the  circle  or 
driveway  in  the  rear  of  the  White  House  to  Seventeenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  In  carrying  out  those  orders  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  On  Sunday  morning  on  my  way  to  headquarters  I 
went  down  in  front  of  the  stand  erected  by  the  ladies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Treasury  space  and  looked  over  the  situation  and  thought 
about  what  would  be  best  to  do  on  Monday.  On  Monday  mommg 
on  my  way  down  I  stopped  there  again.  And  on  Monday  after 
making  my  report  at  headquarters  I  went  into  the  third  precinct, 
that  is  commanded  by  Capt.  Sullivan,  and  called  him  from  the  box 
at  Seventeenth  Street  and  the  Avenue  about  11  o'clock.  He  came 
down  and  I  talked  over  what  was  to  be  done  with  liim.  He  had 
been  assigned  by  the  major  to  assist  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  duties  in  connection  with  that 
parade  at  those  points  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  To  see  that  the  roadway  was  kept  clear  and  that 
general  good  order  was  kept. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  in  command  of  all  the  officers  along 
there,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  On  that  space  that  was  assigned  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  in  that  space. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  If  you  will  let  me  go  back  in  the  room  and  get  my 
papers,  I  will  tell\vou. 

The  Chairman.  'Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle  (after  obtaining  papers).  Shall  I  read  my  order? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  the  order  read.  Just  give  us  about 
the  number  of  men  vou  had  under  you. 
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Mr.  Boyle.  Four  mounted  sergeants,  2  foot  sergeants,  40  privates, 
and  40  special  privates,  in  addition  to  Capt.  Sullivan. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  mounted  police  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  first  call  was  for  four  mounted  sergeants,  and  then 
that  number  was  increased  to  seven. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  had  seven  mounted  sergeants? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  streets 
clear  1 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  people 
from  crowding  off  the  Avenue  west  at  Fifteenth  Street — just  oefore 
the — just  there  at  the  entrance  to  the  tableau  stand. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  kept  your  street  pretty  well  cleared  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  took  a  rope  and  roped  a  space  off,  and  I  stood  there 
and  I  fought  the  people.  I  was  abused  and  told  I  did  not  know  my 
business.  I  was  called  a  brute,  and  I  was  threatened  to  be  reportedf, 
I  reckon,  by  a  hundred  or  more.  We  fought  them  for  quite  a  while — 
all  the  whole  time — and  we  finally  got  our  space  clear  and  we  kept  it 
clear. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  go  down  there  to  clear  your 
part  of  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Capt.  SuUivan  and  I  went  and  got  hmch  after  he  met 
me  at  Seventeentn  and  the  Avenue. 

Capt.  Sullivan  and  I  went  and  got  lunch  after  he  met  me  at  Sev- 
enteenth Street  and  the  Avenue.  We  proceeded  together  around 
there  and  I  was  looking  for  some  one  in  authority.  I  noticed  a 
young  lady  who  seemed  to  be  giving  directions  to  a  young  man  who 
was  with  her,  or  a  middle-aged  man.  I  stopped  and  told  her  who 
I  was.  I  told  her  what  my  duty  would  be  there  in  that  vicinity, 
and  I  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  me  what  she  wanted  done.  I  told 
her  that  I  had  thought  it  best,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  her,,  that  I 
should  take  a  rope  and  string  it  from  the  iron  fence  at  each  side  of 
the  stairway  that  leads  up  to  that  platform  and  bring  it  to  a  hitching 
post  that  stood  on  the  curbstone  almost  at  the  entrance— just  at  the 
entrance.  It  made  a  nice  place  to  fix  the  rope.  I  did  that,  and  I 
carried  one  rope  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  east.  The  rope 
to  the  east  I  iastene<l  to  the  post  that  was  put  there  to  carry  the 
wire  cable,  and  the  rope  that  went  to  the  west  I  carried  along  to  the 
entrance  where  the  mail  wagons  haul  the  mail  from  the  Treasury, 
out  of  that  subway  that  leads  into  the  west  side  of  the  Treasury. 
That  seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  her.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
the  space  in  front  of  the  stand  on  the  south  side  of  the  roadway,  the 
curbstone,  occupied  by  pedestrians.  She  said  that  she  wanted  every- 
body that  possibly  could  to  get  a  view  of  those  tableaux,  and  sne 
asked  me  what  I  thought  about  having  the  people  stand  there. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  lady  told  me  her  name  was  i!iss 
McKee  or  Miss  McCoy — a  name  similar  to  that.  She  said,  *'Do  you 
think  that  the  people  in  the  stand  can  see  over  the  heads  if  the  people 
stand  here?''  Said  I,  *'It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  could."  She  and  I 
went  to  the  stand.  She  said  to  me,  *' You  are  rather  tall.  You  stand 
down  in  front,  and  I  will  take  a  seat  in  the  front  row.''  She  took  a 
seat  in  the  front  row,  and  I  stood  up  on  the  ground  in  front  of  her. 
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She  said,  ^'It  is  all  right,  I  can  see  over  your  head."  I  said,  '*Shall  I 
allow  the  people  to  occupy  this  space?"  She  said,  **Ye8."  I  theii 
telephoned  to  No.  1  station  to  send  me  a  rope  and  a  wagon.  I 
stretched  that  rope  from  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  Street  on  the  south 
side  of  the  driveway  to  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  stand  that  was 
put  there  by  the  ladies.  Then  there  was  a  wire  rope  or  a  hemp  rope, 
I  am  not  sure  which — brought  around  from  the  Seventeenth  Street 
entrance,  and  fastened  to  tne  trees,  to  cut  out  the  roadways,  and 
they  fastened  it  there  to  where  my  rope  stopped  at  the  west  end  of 
the  stand.  Then  I  told  Capt.  Sullivan — he  nad  an  order  similar  to 
mine — what  the  orders  were,  that  they  were  to  keep  the  roadway 
clear  and  Seventeenth  Street  clear,  and  that  B,  C,  and  D  Streets  were 
to  be  roped  off,  and  that  the  floats  were  to  go  through  New  York 
Avenue  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Eighteenth  Street;  that  he  was 
to  take  charge  and  look  after  the  ladies  after  they  disbanded  and 
went  to  Continental  Hall.  I  also  told  him  that  the  orders  required 
Capt.  Doyle,  after  the  rear  of  the  procession  passed  his  portion  of  the 
Avenue  to  come  up  and  assist  on  along  through  B  Street.  I  told 
him  that  the  ladies  did  not  intend  to  march  into  Continental  Hall  in 
a  body,  that  they  were  to  break  their  formation  at  different  points 
there  and  would  come  in  small  squads. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  hear,  the  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  me  was  carried  out  according 
to  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Inspector,  why  did  you  go  to  this  lady  for  orders  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  only  orders  I  had  were  to  keep  this  roadway 
clear.     The  tableaux  being  right  there,  and  my  part  of  it  I  knew 
from  experience  that  there  would  be  a  rush  right  there,  and  that 
they  would  overwhelm  everything  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  it 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  had  any  special  orders  from  Maj.  Syl- 
vester other  than  these  printed  orders,  or  written  orders  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  In  what  regard  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  parade. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  did  not  receive  any  special  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  had  any  talk  with  the  major  with  refer- 
ence to  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  special  talk;  only  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  talk  had  you  had  with  him  in  a  general 
way  in  regard  to  this  parade  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Only  that  he  expected  the  place  to  be  kept  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  that  he  had  any  fears  that 
the  force  would  not  be  able  to  protect  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meeting  of  the  captains 
and  other  members  of  the  force  with  the  major  at  which  this  matter 
was  discussed  or  talked  over  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  sir;  the  captains  report  to  the  major  every 
Wednesday  morning.     I  do  not  attend  those  meetings. 

The  Chairman,    i  ou  do  not  attend  those  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  inspectors  are  there  ? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  There  are  four.  Inspect6r  Boardman,  who  has 
charge 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  give  the  names.  Do  the  inspectors 
have  any  meetings  with  the  major  to  discuss  matters? 

Mjp.  Boyle.  The  assistant  superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  the 
detective  office,  is  classed  as  an  inspector.  He  is  in  the  bunding  all 
the  time,  and  is  constantly  in  and  out  with  the  major.  My  wonc  is 
outside,  in  general  supervision  of  the  men.  I  report  every  morning. 
I  make  a  morning  report,  and  I  am  generally  out  of  there  by  half  past 
9,  and  I  get  on  the  streets.  There  is  another  inspector,  wnose 
duty  is  to  inspect  and  take  charge  of  all  the  property  tnat  belongs  to 
the  District,  connected  with  the  station  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  to  go  into  all  of  that.  What  I 
have  in  mind  is  whether  or  not  these  inspectors  ever  had  any  meeting 
with  the  major  and  talked  over  this  parade  and  steps  to  protect  it, 
that  you  know  of. 

Mr.  Boyle.  No  special  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  general  meeting? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  meeting  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Not  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  this  parade  discussed  by  the  police 
force  generally  before  it  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  it? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  hearing  the  major  discuss  it 
either  with  you  or  anybod  v  else  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conditions 
down  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  was  not  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  force  seem  to  regard  this  as  a  rather 
serious  matter  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discussed  with  anybody  the  special 
character  of  this  parade  and  the  liability  of  trouble  because  of  its 
character  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Xo;  I  do  not  recall  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  anticipate  that  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  handle  the  crowd  that  would  watch  this  parade  tlian  the  crowd 
watching  ordinary  parades  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  dia. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  knew- this.  I  knew  that  on  the  3d  of  ^Nlarch  we 
would  have  an  unusual  number  of  people,  and  this  being  a  parade, 
something  that  was  now  to  us,  that  there  would  be  more  of  our  own 
liome  people  turn  out  to  see  it  in  addition  to  the  visitors  to  the  city, 
and  I  Knew  it  was  going  to  make  an  immense  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  it  was  also  an  unusual  parade  for  tliis 
country,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  whore  they  have  had 
parades  of  this  kind  in  other  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  the  extent  that  was  expected  of  this  ])arade  ? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  I  do  not  know  just  what  extent  their  parades  amounted 
to  in  other  cities. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  never  had  any  here  in  Washington 
City,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  This  is  the  first  in  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  in  very  many  sections  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood,  of  course,  there  would  be  people 
here  on  this  occasion  from  all  parts  of  .the  country  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  knew  there  would  be  visitors  here  to  attend  the  in- 
auguration, and  I  knew  from  experience — this  is  the  ninth  one  I  have 
helped  in — I  knew  that  those  people  would  be  in  the  avenue  if  they 
could  possibly  get  there.     It  is  generally  so  on  the  3d  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  thought  that  the  crowd  that  would 
observe  this  parade  would  be  a  little  bit  harder  to  handle  than  the 
crowd  you  would  have  on  .inauguration  day,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  this  would  be  harder  to  handle? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  1  thought  they  would  be  any 
harder  to  handle,  but  I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  big  crowa. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  expect  as  large  a  crowd  on  the  3d  as 
you  would  have  on  the  4  th,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  some  of  our  home 
people  w^ould  go  to  the  Avenue.  I  Knew  that  there  would  be  people 
go  to  the  Avenue  to  see  the  ladies  that  would  not  go  to  see  the  inaugu- 
ration parade. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  was  told  by  several  that  they 
were  going  down  to  see  this,  and  they  would  not  bother  with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  because  of  the  rather  unusual  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  parade,  and  what  it  represented  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  talk  this  phase  of  it  over  with  any  of  your 
comrades  prior  to  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  any  fears  expressed  by  any  of  the 
police  force  of  their  inability  to  properly  handle  this  parade? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  fears  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  had  none.  I  have  participated  in  nine  inau^ral 
parades,  and  we  have  always  handled  them  very  nicely  and  have  been 
complimented  for  our  work.  I  did  not  expect  any  more  trouble  with 
this  than  I  did  with  that,  although  I  anticipated  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  large  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  tliis  parade  was  not  handled  so 
well  as  the  inaugural  parade,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  have  neard  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  section  of  it  handled  just  as  well  as  the 
parade  on  the  4th? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  streets  were  kept  as  clear? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  ao. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  just  as  little  difficulty? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  Yes.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  complaints  being  made 
of  the  roadway  that  I  was  assigned  to  keep  clear,  of  its  being  ob- 
structed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  stationed  on  the  4th  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  was  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Chairm:an.  That  is,  out  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  if  I  added  your 
figures  together  correctly,  that  there  were  about  86  men  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Eighty-six  men  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  think  about  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  what  portion  of  the  route  were  they  dis- 
tributed ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  They  were  distributed  around  from  Fifteenth  Street 
around  the  semicircle  south  of  the  White  House  grounds,  to  Seven- 
teenth Street,  and  alongSeventeenth  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  distance  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Probably  three  or  four  squares. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  that  was  sufficient  force  to  keep  order 
there  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Then  later 

Senator  Pomerene.  Just  answer  my  question.  I  say  that  was 
sufficient  force  to  keep  order  there  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  it  was,  but  later 
than  that  I  had  some  mounted  men  report  to  me  that  I  think  were  the 
men  that  had  been  with  the  major  to  escort  the  President  elect  to 
the  Shoreham  Hotel.  I  think  when  they  came  down  into  east 
Executive  Avenue,  and  I  was  standing  there — the  procession  was 
moving  there.  I  was  standing  then  near  what  is.  Known  as  the 
southeast  gate  to  the  White  House  grounds,  and  as  I  could  spare 
these  men — there  was  a  great  rush  came  down  from  the  nortn  to 
this  gate,  and  I  had  a  rope  across  there — and  as  I  could  spare  a 
mounted  man  I  started  him  along,  kept  him  going  along  the  line  I 
split  myself  from  all  the  mounted  men  I  had  to  spare,  and  still  held 
my  own. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  many  mounted  men  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  had  those  seven  sergeants  that  I  spoke  of  first,  and  I 
do  not  know  just  how  many  were  in  the  detail  that  came  to  me 
afterwards. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  what  I  had  specially  in  mind. 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  could  not  tell  vou  that.  I  was  so  "busy  I  did  not  take 
time  to  count  them  when  they  got  there.  I  was  working  every 
minute  of  the  time. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  this  second  detail  come  to  you  about  the 
time  the  head  of  the  procession  had  arrived  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  After  the  head  of  the  procession  had  arrived.  I  made 
them  fall  in  with  the  procession  and  go  around  there  to  Seventeenth 
Street,  because  I  knew  there  would  be  more  or  less  congestion  when 
the  ranks  began  to  break. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  stated  before  that  some  abusive  language 
was  used  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  your  officers  ? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  By  whom  was  that  language  used  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  By  citizens  that  we  would  not  permit  to  come  from  the 
Avenue  imder  our  rope  that  we  had  across  there,  running  north  and 
south  on  Fifteenth  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  mean  citizens  of  the  city  here? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  do  not  know  where  they  belonged.  They  were 
citizens. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Men  and  women,  black  and  white  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  Men  and  women.  They  called  me  a  brute.  They 
threatened  to  report  me  a  hundred  times  or  more,  and  said  I  did  not 
know  my  business  because  I  would  not  permit  them  to  come  in  there 
and  crowd  me  out. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  C.  JOHNSON,  WASEDTOTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  William  C.  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  represent  the  United  States  Express  Co.  here. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  the  3d 
of  March  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  was  not.  I  will  state  here  that  all  I  can  testify 
to  is  my  observation  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  the 
Avenue  of  the  crowd  and  the  congestion  there,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  oflSicers  tried  to  force  the  people  back. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteenth  Street  and  the  Avenue,  at  what  point? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  first  came  down  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Avenue 
at  about  2.30  o^clock  or  2.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  the  New  Willard  Hotel? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  in  front  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  They  were 
absolutely  jammed  and  packed  from  the  ropes  to  the  building,  even 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  I  had  not  had  my 
lunch  and  I  went  in  the  Occidental  and  got  my  lunch.  When  I  came 
out  of  there  it  was  about  a  quarter  after  3.  I  noticed,  though,  in  the 
Avenue,  before  I  went  to  lunch,  that  there  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the 
street.  In  fact,  the  street  was  full,  but  they  were  grouped,  but  when 
I  came  out  it  was  almost  a  solid  mass. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  street? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  in  the  street,  from  curb  to  curb. 

The  Chairman.  From  curb  to  curb  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  tried,  then,  to  get  around  and  get  out  of 
the  crowd.     ^Vhcn  I  got  up  to  Fifteenth  Street,  b}^  pushing  along 

i'ust  in  single  file  behind  some  others  that  were  pushiiig  aliead  of  me — 
'.  thuik  there  were  some  sailors.  When  I  got  to  Fifteenth  Street 
there  was  a  crowd  coming  down  Fifteenth  Street.  There  was  a  con- 
g:ostion  there  and  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  pushing  right  to  the  front. 
vVlien  I  first  got  there  it  was  before  the  Cavalry  came  in  and  the 
crowd  was  comj)osetl  largely  of  women  and  children.     There  were  a 
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great  many  men  who  were  visiting  here  for  inauguration.     I  could 
tell  they  belonged  to  a  military  organization,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  estimate  would  you  make  as  to  what  pro- 
portion of  the  crowd  was  men  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  say,  offhand,  that  40  per  cent  were  women, 
possibly  a  little  more.  But  when  the  parade  came  by  there  was  a 
grand  rush  to  try  to  get  to  the  front.  In  fact,  I  saw,  for  instance, 
three  young  men  together;  one  would  hold  the  other  so  as  to  try  to 
see  the  parade.  But  I  did  see  the  officers  there  fighting  them  back, 
especially  the  men  mounted  on  horseback. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  police  or  cavalry  1 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  no;  they  were  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  They  wore  policemen  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  that  was  before  the  Cavalry  came  up.  The 
parade  had  not  gotten  near  there.  When  the  parade  was  going  on  all 
that  time  I  was  there  these  mounted  officers  were  trying  to  force  the 
people  back;  to  get  them  back  to  as  near  the  curb  as  they  could. 
You  see,  just  as  soon  as  they  would  push  them  back  in  one  place  they 
would  break  in  again  at  another  place.  I  also  saw  the  patrol,  the 
automobile  men,  come  up  there  and  stand  and  fight  with  them  to  get 
back.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  crowd  that  was  rough,  but  it  just 
seemed  that  it  was  curiosity.  They  all  wanted  to  see  the  parade. 
That  is  the  way  I  viewed  it.  I  got  around  finaUy  up  to  Fifteenth 
Street  side  and  went  up  F  Street  and  stood  on  Fourteenth  Street, 
elevated  by  that  rise  in  the  street  at  the  New  WiUard  there,  and  just 
got  a  glimpse  as  they  were  coming  up.  I  saw  a  lot  of  trouble  there 
with  tne  congestion.  And  even  when  the  Cavalry  came  down  I  did 
see  that  they  would  have  to  charge  into  the  crowd  to  get  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  came  down  Fourteenth  Street  to  the 
WiQard  Hotel  it  was  about  half  past  2,  was  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  about  2.40.  It  may  have  been  2.45.  It  was 
between  2,30  and  2.45. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  did  you  see  any  officers  out  in  the 
street,  apparently  trying  to  maintain  a  passageway  along  the  car 
track  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  a  lot  of  people  out  in  the  street,  standing 
on  the  curb,  but  the  cars  were  stiU  runmng.  That  is  my  recollection. 
I  went  to  the  curb  to  get  out  instead  of  going  up  through  the  crowd, 
to  the  Occidental,  and  an  officer  said,  ^' i  ou  can  not  get  out  here. 
So  I  pushed  my  way  on  and  made  no  argument  about  it.  I  got  up  to 
the  Occidental,  got  my  lunch,  and  came  out,  and,  as  I  say,  found  the 
conditions  in  the  streets  as  I  have  described. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  came  out  of  the  hotel  it  was  about 
3  o'clock,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  10  minutes  after  3,  or  possibly  a 
quarter  after  3. 

The  Chairman.  The  cars  had  stopped  running  then  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  officers  out  there  at  that  time 
trying  to  maintain  a  passageway  through  the  crowd  along  the  car 
line? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  saw  a  mounted  officer  riding, 
patrolling  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  there  seemed  to 
be  a  pretty  well-defined  passageway? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  remember  particularly  seeing  the  officers  just 
before  the  cavalry  came. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trymg  to  get  at  it  just  right  after  you  came 
out  of  the  hotel  there.  I  suppose  the  paracfe  did  not  come  along  for 
an  hour  or  so  after  you  came  out  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  quite  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  when  you  came 
out  the  police  were  trying  to  maintain  a  passageway,  as  though  they 
were  expecting  a  parade  to  come  along? 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  I  saw  it,  there  was  a  passageway  out  along  the 
car  tracks.  I  would  say  about  the  south  track  of  the  Avenue,  but 
to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  see  over  the  heads  of  the 
people,  but  I  did  see  a  patrolman  there  on  horseback — an  officer.  Or 
maybe  there  was  more  than  one.     But  I  remember  distinctly  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MR.  H.  T.  OFFTEBDIiraEE,  WASHIVaTOV,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  H.  T.  Offterdinger. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Here  in  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Cigar  merchant  and  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  headed  the  police  patrol. 

The  Chairman.  You  headed  the  police  patrol? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes,  in  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  vou  were  in  a  car,  in  this  automobile 
brigade  that  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  head  car?  . 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes;  the  major  was  sitting  in  the  seat  beside 
me,  and  Judge  Webb  and  Mr.  James  on  the  seat  behind. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  the  car  that  had  the  major  in  it, 
going  up  the  Avenue  about  2.30  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes;  we  started  up  from  the  District  Build- 
ing, and  went  up  E  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street.  We  stopped  there 
for  a  few  moments.  The  major  got  out  and  went  up  and  talked  to 
some  of  the  officers  in  front  of  the  Treasury  Department — ^that  is,  the 
south  end. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  hear  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  No,  I  could  not.     I  was  seated  in  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  him  give  any  orders  or  instructions 
to  any  of  these  officers  along  the  Avenue  tliat  day  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes.  I  will  proceed  down  the  Avenue  and 
tell  vou  what  happened  in  my  car. 

Tne  Chairman.  We  may  not  want  everything  that  happened. 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  That  would  include  orders  that  1  had  heard 
given. 
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The  Chaibman.  Tell  us  the  orders  you  heard.  We  want  to  shorten 
this  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Offtebdinger.  As  we  went  down  the  Avenue  he  ordered  a 
number  of  wagons  and  cars  off  the  street,  told  them  to  get  on  th« 
south  side  of  the  street.  As  we  proceeded  on  down  the  Avenue  he 
stopped  occasionally  as  he  met  an  officer  to  give  him  the  same  in- 
structions.    I  did  not  hear  that,  when  he  got  out  of  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  him  give  any  instructions  out  of  the 
car  to  any  of  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Where  there  was  an  officer  standing  alongside 
of  the  car  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  instructions  he  gave. 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  The  instuctions  I  heard  him  give  were  that 
the  Avenue  must  be  cleared  by  half  past  2  o'clock. 

The  Chairmak.  What  did  vou  understand  that  to  mean  ?  Cleared 
of  what  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Cleared  of  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  him  to  give  any  orders  about 
pedestrians  being  excluded  from  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  pedestrians.  I  simply 
heard  him  say  that  the  Avenue  must  be  clearecl  of  all  vehicles  at  2.30- 
That  order  was  given  up  and  down  the  line. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Including  street  cars;  did  you  understand 
that  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  No ;  I  did  not  understand^treet  cars.  I  did  not 
hear  him  give  any  orders  about  street  cars — only  about  the  vehicles 
on  the  Avenue. 

We  went  up  the  Avenue  on  the  way  up  to  Fifteenth  Street,  where 
the  major  got  out,  and  after  conversing  with  some  of  the  officers — it 
was  about  half  past  2  o'clock  when  he  met  Mr.  James,  who  was  in  my 
car,  and  conversed  with  him  a  few  moments,  and  he  came  back  to  the 
car.  I  said,  '^Mr.  James,  what  are  the  orders?''  He  said  that  the 
major  said  we  should  proceed  down  the  Avenue  and  report  to  the 
captain  there  and  assist  him — whatever  he  wanted  us  to  <lo.  He  did 
not  see  the  captain,  but  he  saw  the  sergeant,  and  he  asked  the  ser- 

feant  where  he  could  see  the  captain,  but  he  did  not  know  just  then. 
[e  was  up  the  Avenue  some  place.  He  said  that  we  should  go  ahead 
of  the  parade  up  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  any  orders  to  patrol  up  and  down 
the  sides  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  did  not  receive  any  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  charge  of  your  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  orders  of  that  kind  would  have  come  to  you^ 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  They  would  come  to  me  through  Mr.  James, 
who  was  on  the  public  order  committee.     I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  directed  you  to  patrol  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  No. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  were  not  a  member  of  that  committee ! 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  was  not.  .  I  declined  for  lack  of  time  to 
devote  to  the  duties  that  I  thought  were  incumbent  upon  one  who 
accepted  the  position. 
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The  Chairman.  You  headed  the  automobile  part  of  the  parade 
from  Peace  Monument,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  hare  heard  the  testimony  of  these  other  gen- 
tlemen here  m  regard  to  what  was  done  by  that  Body  of  automobues  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  goinff  over  everything  that  they  have 
gone  over,  are  there  any  additional  facts  you  want  to  call  to  the  atteu- 
tion  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  did  not  see  everything,  of  course,  that  they 
saw.  I  found  it  necessarv  to  concentrate  my  mind  and  thought  upon 
the  people  alongside  of  the  curb.  I  was  on  the  north  side,  and  was 
assisting  in  pressing  the  people  back  to  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  How  rar  were  you  from  the  curb  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Up  to  about  Third  Street  I  guess  we  were  2  or 
3  feet  from  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  right  along  the  curb  up  to 'then? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes;  but  there  were  officers  in  front  of  us  who 
were  shoving  the  crowd  back  as  we  proceeded  up  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  much  of  a  crowa  in  the  street  from 
Peace  Monument  for  two  or  three  blocks? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  did  not  observe  that  there  was  a  verv  large 
crowd  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  one  there  vou  would  have  seen  it  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  think  very  likely,  because  I  had  a  chance 
to  look  over  the  street.  But  when  we  struck  Four-and-a-half  Street 
the  crowd  began  to  get  denser. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  were  there  in  front  of  you? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  There  were  always  one,  two,  or  three  officers 
directly  in  front,  shoving  the  crowd  back,  and  we  would  hold  them 
back  with  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  mounted  officers  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Not  always.  There  was  one  officer  that  was 
mounted,  that  we  noticed  rendered  a  great  deal  of  service  in  backing 
with  his  horse  back  into  the  crowd  to  get  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  headed  the 
automobile  section  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  When  we  started  out  from  the  District  Build- 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  what  position  j'ou  occupied  when 
you  started  from  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Coming  up  with  the  parade? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  We  had  a  V-shaped  formation  when  we 
started. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  the  head  of  that? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  No;  the  head  would  have  been  the  center  of 
that.     I  was  on  the  north  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  I  thought  you 
were  at  the  head,  and  I  wondered  how  you  could  be  at  the  head  and 
only  two  or  three  feet  from  the  curb. 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  When  we  started  from  the  District  Building 
the  Major  was  in  my  car,  and  we  headed  the  procession  going  down 
the  Avenue. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  matter  we  are  interested  in  now. 
Going  up  from  the  Peace  Monument  you  were  not  at  the  head  of  the 
automobile  wedge.     You  w^ere  at  the  side? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  No;  the  head  would  be  the  center  of  the 
wedge. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  side  near  the  curb  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  Yes;  the  curb;  the  north  curb. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  anything  additional  to  what  we  have  already  had. 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  Of  course  the  V  soon  lost  its  form,  and  we  kept 
in  as  close  to  the  curb  at  all  times  as  we  possibly  could,  which  we 
maintained  until  we  got  near  Ninth  Street — I  think  it  was — when  the 
head  of  the  procession  has  gone  a  little  ahead  of  us  on  account  of  the 
crowd.  We  were  working  continuously  with  the  crowd  in  connection 
with  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  maintained  your  position  2  or  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  curb  up  to  Ninth  or  Tenth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  Not  2  or  3  feet  up  that  far.  Up  to  Four-and-a- 
half  Street  we  maintained  that  position,  but  kept  gradually  working 
out. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  were  you  from  the  curb  after  you  got  to 
Ninth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  I  do  not  know  how  many  feet.  We  were  on 
the  north  side  of  the  car  track  at  the  head  of  the  procession  which  was 
marching  alongside  of  the  automobile.  Perhaps  there  was  two  or 
three  between  my  car  and  this  side  of  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  were  quite  a  ways  from  the  curb? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  Quite  a  way  from  the  curb;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  part  of  the  crowd  between  you  and 
the  parade? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  I  did  not  observe — not  between  my  car  and  the 
parade. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  you  would  have  observed  it, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  Yes.  When  we  got  to  Ninth  Street  I  observed 
Capt.  Hollinberger  with  a  force  of  men  were  pressing  the  crowd  back. 
He  beckoned  to  me  once  or  twice  to  turn  my  car  in. 

The  Chairman.  **Tum  it  in.*'    What  did  he  mean? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  In  toward  the  crowd,  to  shove  them  back. 
I  went  in  close  enough  to  rub  up  against  the  crowd,  and  have  them 
put  their  hands  in  and  press  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  were  you  from  the  parade  line  when 
you  did  that? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  I  would  say  we  were  2  or  3  feet  from  the  side 
of  the  parade.     We  were  at  the  head  of  the  procession  then. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  the  head  of  the  procession  then? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  that  the  parade  got  past  you?  I 
understood  you  to  say  it  did? 

Mr.  Offterdinoer.  Between  Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets.  The 
crowd  was  very  dense  there,  and  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  along, 
although  I  did  manage  to  get  along  without  my  machine  stopping, 
but  we  just  barely  crept  along  and  pushed  against  the  crowd  and 
worked  our  way  out. 
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The  Chairman.  And  were  you  crowded  out  close  up  to  the  parade  t 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  side  of  the  parade. 
The  head  of  the  parade,  I  think,  was  better  protected  than  the  back, 
because  we  could  look  back  and  see  that  the  crowd  was  surging  in 
back  behind  the  cars.  That  kept  up  all  the  way  up  to  Fifteenth 
Street.  Of  course,  it  was  diJEcult  to  get  along  in  front  of  the  Willard 
Hotel.  My  car  stopped  twice  there.  It  became  overheated.  I  got 
out  and  cranked  it  up,  but  we  could  see  back  of  us  on  the  Avenue  and 
see  that  the  crowd  had  gradually  worked  back  toward  the  center  of 
the  street.  Wherever  uiere  was  space  between  the  curb  and  the 
crowd  out  in  the  street  we  managed  to  get  them  back  somewhat. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  teU  us  where  that  picture  was 
taken  [showing  picture  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  This  looks  like  a  building  at  the  comer  ot 
Ninth  Street.  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I  think  that  looks  like  Seventh 
and  the  Avenue;  near  Seventh  and  the  Avenue,  looking  down. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  what  it  is  represented  to  us  to  be. 
Is  that  a  fair  representation  of  the  crowd  at  that  place  as  you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  Yes;  that  looks  like  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
occurred  behind  me.  So  far  as  my  position  was  concerned,  I  was 
sever  as  close  to  the  parade,  to  the  marchers,  as  tliat.  I  do  not  recall 
being  on  the  car  tracK  at  any  one  time. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  think  you  kept  your  machine  a  greater 
distance  from  the  car  track  ? 

Mr.  Offterdinger.  I  always  kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  car 
track.  We  always  managed  to  get  through  that  far.  I  do  not  know 
what  occurred  behind  me.  Of  course  in  running  a  car  with  a  crowd 
Eke  that  one  has  to  concentrate  his  mind  and  thought  on  the  people 
in  front  of  the  car,  so  as  not  to  hurt  anyone. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  will  ask  that  the  picture  be  marked  as  an 
exhibit. 

The  stenographer  marked  the  picture  "Exhibit,  No.  13." 
TESTIMOmr  OF  DB.  EEV EST  J.  STEVEITS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 
Dr.  Stevens.  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Stevens. 
The  Chairman.  You  reside  here  in  the  District  ? 
Dr.  Stevens.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Dr.  Stevens.  Philadelphia. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  For  about  nine  months  I  have  been  doing  adminis- 
trative work  for  an  estate,  and  will  Continue  to  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  gave  me  your  designation  as  a  doctor. 
Dr.  Stevens.  Not  an  M.  D.;  a  Ph.  D. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  here  on  the  3d  day  of  March  ? 
Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  parade  on  the  Avenue? 
Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  part  of  the  parade? 
Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  was  designated  as  No.  1,  the  extreme  right  of  the 
pUgrim  hikers  from  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in  1 
That  is,  were  you  half  way  from  the  front,  or  three-quarters,  or  what 
was  your  position,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Approximately,  I  should  think,  about  half  way.  I 
could  not  say  exactly. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  will  just  proceed  now  and  state  what  facta 
you  think  would  be  valuable  to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Stevens.  As  introductory,  I  might  state,  in  a  general  way, 
with  your  permission,  that  we  passed  through  a  great  many  villageSi 
towns,  and  cities  in  our  nearly  300-mile  march. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that.  We  just  want  your 
statement  in  regard  to  this  parade  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from 
the  Peace  Monument  to  the  1  reasury  Building. 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  wished  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Dr.  Stevens.  First,  I  might  mention  that  we  marched  13  solid 
front  abreast  with  the  staff — we  had  a  staff  each  and  one  between 
us,  but  they  were  clasped  hand  by  hand  right  across,  and  Miss  Jones 
was  a  few  feet  in  front  of  us  leadmg  our  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  13  abreast  from  the  Peace  Monument 
how  far  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Until  we  reached  about  Seventh  Street,  or  perhaps 
just  a  little  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  march  at  any  time  in  single  file! 

Dr.  Stevens.  Ohj^es. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  From  just  at  the  foot  of  Seventh  Street  the  greatest 
confusion  commenced,  and  it  increased  until  we  got  up  to  about 
Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Street,  but  we  went  in  lours.  We  were 
commanded  to  march  in  fours. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  all  that  covered  several  times. 
What  did  you  observe  in  reference  to  the  policemen  and  their  conduct ! 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  noticed  in  particular  they  were  facing  the  parade, 
with  possibly  several  exceptions.  It  was  my  place  to  assist,  to  help 
our  line  march  in  an  even  une,  in  a  straight,  uniform  Une. 

The  Chairman.  You  noticed  a  gooa  many  poticemen  along  the 
line  of  march,  did  you  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  most  of  those  policemen  were  watch- 
ingthe  parade  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Rather  than  watching  the  crowd? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  demeanor;  how  did  they  act? 

Dr.  Stevens.  They  struck  me  as  acting  in  a  rather  careless,  light 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  of  them  talking  to  the  crowd, 
or  to  anybody  in  the  crowd  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  say  that  I  noticed  them  speaking  to  any 
individual  in  particular,  but  I  did  notice  that  they  were  laugmng,  and 
when  I  called  upon  them  for  assistance  they  gave  none  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  You  called  upon  some  particular  policeman  for 
assistance,  did  you  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Several;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  simply  asked  them  if  they  would  not  please  make 
room  for  our  line  to  march  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  response  did  they  make  to  that? 

Dr.  Stevens.  They  simply  smiled,  with  no  response  favorably, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  made  any  response  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  numbers  of  any  of  the  policemen  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  did  not.  I  had  my  hands  full  looking  after  keeping 
our  lines  straight. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  did  you  request  the  policemen  to  assist; 
do  vou  remember  ? 

l3r.  Stevens.  Probably  half  a  dozen  times:  perhaps  more. 

The  Chairman.  V\  as  the  response  uniformly  the  same  and  in 
about  the  same  manner  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  There  was  little  or  no  response.  There  was  no 
verbal  response.     They  acted  in  an  indifferent,  careless  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  all  treat  your  requests  in  about  the 
same  way  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  particular  acts  of  the  police- 
men which  you  have  in  mind,  that  you  could  call  to  the  attention  of 
of  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  noticed  that  when  the  cavalry  came  that  the 
crowd  was  moved  back,  and  the  cavalry  seemed  to  regard  the  policemen 
without  any  particular  disunity  or  different  than  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  What  led  you  to  think  that? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Because  I  saw  some  of  the  cavalry — the  horses — push- 
ing back  the  policemen,  and  one  in  particular  who  was  scram oling 
for  his  hat,  and  that  was  the  impression  I  got. 

The  Chairman.  They  seemed  to  treat  the  policemen  as  a  part  of 
the  crowd  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes;  in  those  instances  to  which  I  refer. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  policemen  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
cavalry  unless  the  crowd  was  pushed  back  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  think  they  did  not  expect  the  cavalry  t^  come 
upon  them.     That  is  the  way  I  felt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  act  that  way? 

Dr.  Stevens.  That  was  the  conclusion  I  drew  from  the  action  of 
the  policemen  beforehand.  That  is  the  deduction  I  drew  from  their 
actions. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  act  that  led  you  to  that  conclusion  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  The  indifferent  attitude  they  took  toward  doing 
their  duty  gave  me  that  impression. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  part  of  the  Avenue  had  your  part  of  the 
parade  reached  when  the  cavalry  came  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  It  had  reached  about  somewhere,  I  should  judge, 
between  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  passed  on  beyond  the  Treasury  Building 
then,  had  you,  when  the  cavalry  came  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Not  beyond  it."    It  was  just 
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The  Chairman.  Fifteenth  Street,  as  I  understand,  is  this  side  of 
the  Treasury. 

Dr.  Stevens.  As  we  were  turning  around  was  when  T  noticeil  it, 
when  we  were  first  making  the  loop. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  practically  gotten  off  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, then,  when  the  cavalry  came,  had  you;  that  is,  1  mean  your 
part  of  the  parade? 

Dr.  Stevens.  We  saw  them  in  advance  just  as  we  WTre  making 
that  turn.  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  streets  in  the  cit}% 
although  I  come  here  every  month  or  so  on  this  business  to  which  I 
referred. 

I  omitted  making  one  statement  in  reference  to  the  police.  That 
is,  when  I  acted  in  the  capacity  of  flag  bearer.  We  carried  a  large  flag 
most  of  the  trip,  and  when  tlus  flag  was  drawn  down  into  the  crowd 
that  was  probably  the  first  time  I  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  police. 

The  Chairman.  What  drew  the  flag  down  into  tne  crowd? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Some  man  had  pulled  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  take  hold  of  it? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  held  it  with  his  hands. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  appealed  to  the  police,  did  you  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.  I  simply  jerked  the  flag  loose,  and  about 
the  same  time,  or  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  tripping  com- 
menced. 

The  Chairman.  First,  we  want  vour  statement  about  this  flae 
incident.  Was  there  a  policeman  close  by  when  the  man  took  hold 
of  the  flag  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  within  a  few  steps. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  call  his  attention  to  what  this  man  had 
done  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  simply  called  his  attention  to  make  room,  and  at 
that  time  I  was  pretty  busy  trying  to  get  the  flag  loose,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  leave  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  see  this  man  holding  the  flag,  do  vou  know  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  think  so.  I  would  not  swear  to  that,  oecause  ho 
was  facing  the  parade,  the  policeman  was,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  have  helped  seeing  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  made  no  attempt  to  stop  action  of  that 
kind,  did  he  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  hicidents  in  connection  with 
the  police  w^hich  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  of  which  you  have  knowledge? 

Dr.  Stevens.  Yes.  There  was  a  young  lady  who  wore  the  robes, 
the  costume  of  an  Indian.  She  has  some  Indian  blood  in  her.  She 
rode  on  horseback,  and  was  a  friend  of  Senator  Owen^s  wife,  and  of 
the  wife  of  another  Senator,  from  Oklahoma,  I  think.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  her  during  the  two  days.     We  met  her 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  tell  all  about  that. 

Dr.  Stevens.  Well,  she  informed  me  that  her  robe  was  torn. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  yourself  anything  about  what  you 
are  going  to  tell  now  ? 

Dr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  only  want  what  you  know.     That  is  all. 
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TESTDCOVT    OF   CAPT.    HEVBT    SCHVEIDER,    METBOPOUTAV 

POLICE,  WASsnroToir,  d.  c. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  one  of  the  captains  of  police  here,  are 
you? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Twenty-one  years  and  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  captain  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Since  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  one  of  the  officers  on  duty  in  connectfon 
with  the  parade  of  March  3  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  stationed  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  On  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  west  side 
of  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  west  side  of  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  duty  from  one  side  of  the  Willard 
Hotel  up  to  the  Treasury  Building  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  men  you  had  under 
you? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  30  regulars  and  30  specials, 
and  1  sergeant  and  1   acting  sergeant,  all  foot. 

The  Chairman.  They  covered  that  block,  did  they? 

Capt.  Schneider,  les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  each  side  of  the  street  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  did  you  take  your  station  there? 

Capt.  Schneider.  At  about  1.50. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  orders  than  these  general 
orders  which  have  been  read  in  the  hearing? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  any  special  orders  from  Maj. 
Sylvester  on  that  day  ? 
*  Capt.  Schneider.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  station  vour  men? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  deployed  35  men  and  1  regular  sergeant 
on  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  stationed  1  actin£^ 
sergeant  and  10  regular  privates  and  10  special  privates  on  the  south 
side.  My  reason  for  putting  the  larger  number  of  men  on  the  north 
side  was  that  the  crowd  is  apt  to  be  denser  there,  and  from  past 
experiences  I  have  always  found  that  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  would  always  have  the  heaviest  crowds. 

The  Chairman.  What  instructions  did  you  give  to  these  men? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Prior  to  posting  the  men  I  called  them  all 
togetner  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  instructed  them  as  to  what  was  expected  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  just  what  your  instructions  were. 

Capt.  Schneider.  My  instructions  were  to  clear  the  Avenue  at 
2.30  o'clock;  that  the  cars  would  be  stopped  at  2.30  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Clear  it  of  what? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Get  all  the  vehicles  off  the  Avenue,  and  that  the 
cars  would  be  stopped  at  2.30. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  Vehicles  alone,  or  vehicles  and  people  on  foot. 

Capt.  Schneider.  My  recollection  of  the  order  is  that  all  vehicles 
were  to  be  off  the  Avenue  by  2.30.  That  is  mv  recollection  of  the 
order,  and  that  immediately  afterward  the  pedestrians  were  to  be 
gotten  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  understanding  with  reference  to 
keying  the  line  dear  for  the  parade  ? 

Ciapt.  Schneider.  My  instructions  on  that  point  were  to  keep  the 
entire  street  clear  from  curb  to  curb. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  you  expected  to  do  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expected  to  begin  to  clear  that  part  of 
the  Avenue  of  pedestrians  at  2.30  o'clock,  did  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  proceed  and  tell  what  vou  did  to  effect  that  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  deployed,  as  I  stated,  L  sei^eant  and  35 
men  on  the  north  side  oi  the  Avenue.  The  rest  of  the  men,  10 
r^ular  privates  and  15  special  privates,  on  the  south  side.  The 
men  at  once  started  in  to  get  the  vehicles  off  the  Avenue.  In  fact,  I 
had  instructed  them  to  take  advantage  of  every  minute  they  could 
get;  that  I  did  not  think  we  would  have  much  time  to  clear  the 
Avenue.  They  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  vehicles  off  the  Avenue 
except  the  street  cars,  by,  I  woula  say,  2.30  or  probably  2.35.  I 
am  not  positive  as  to  the  time.  My  sergeant,  Sergt.  Hess,  reported 
to  me  that  there  was  a  large  furniture  van  a  little  west  of  the  New 
Willard  Hotel,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  that  refused  to  move. 
I  accompanied  Sergt.  Hess  and  found  that  this  three-horse  van 
was  being  used  as  a  lunch  wagon.  I  ordered  the  driver  to  move, 
and  he  said,  "No;  I  am  not  going  to  move.''  There  was  a  lady  in 
charge.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  permission  to  remain  on 
the  Avenue  during  the  parade.  I  told  her  1  was  very  sorry  to  inform 
her,  but  my  orders  were  to  clear  the  Avenue,  and  that  my  orders  would 
be  obeyed,  and  unless  she  could  show  me  a  written  permission  from  my 
superior  oflBcer  she  would  have  to  move  off  the  Avenue.  She  asked  me 
to  give  her  a  few  minutes.  She  said  she  wanted  to  look  up  a  Mr.  Page, 
I  understood  her  to  say,  who  was  supposed  to  have  this  written 
permission.  A  little  later  she  informed  me  she  could  not  get  the 
written  permission,  but  she  would  go  anywhere  I  wanted  her  to  go, 
and  asked  me  to  find  her  a  place.  I  foimd  her  a  place  on  Fifteenth 
Street,  just  south  of  the  Avenue.  After  considerable  difficulties 
we  moved  some  vehicles  there  and  got  this  van  in  there.  At  about 
this  time  I  think  Maj.  Sylvester  appeared  and  he  talked  to  me;  no 
instructions. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  talk  to  you  about  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  He  was  talking  about  getting  the  crowd  off  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  He  said:  ''Well,  things  seemed  t:>  look  pretty 
good,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect.  I  said:  ''Maybe  we  will  have 
them  all  right."  That  was  along  probably  2.30  or  2.35  o^clock.  He 
said:  *'  Well,  do  the  very  best  you  can" — something  to  that  effect.  I 
said:  ''I  will,  sir."  He  then  went  on.  I  did  not  see  him  any  more. 
I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  any  more  that  day.  In  the  meantime  the 
cars  were  coming  in,  bringing  in  crowds.     At  about  2.40  the  cars 
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were  stopped.  Inspector  Boyle  placed  a  rope  across  the  Avenue  from 
in  front  of  the  Corcoran  Building — well,  I  say  the  Corcoran  Building, 
but  about  50  feet  north  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  Fifteenth  Street, 
across  toward  the  Treasury  Building.  A  man  of  the  sewer  depart- 
ment, or  of  the  engineering  department  had  previously  told  me  he 
would  stretch  a  cable  across  there.  In  fact,  I  was  apprehensive  about 
that  point.  I  had  learned  that  the  route  of  the  parade  had  been 
changed  and  that  thev  were  not  going  up  Fifteenth  Street  and  around 
in  front  of  the  White  House,  and!  saw  thousands  of  people  up  through 
Fifteenth  Street  as  far  as  the  Riggs  Bank,  up  to  the  corner  of  Xew 
York  Avenue,  and  I  could  see  the  street  was  crowded,  and  I  was 
very  anxious  to  get  a  cable  across  there,  because  I  was  apprehensive 
they  would  come  down  and  just  sweep  us  off  our  feet.  At  about  2.30 
I  wx)uld  say,  or  probably  3  o'clock,  we  made  a  determined  effort  to 
get  everybody  off  the  Avenue.  We  succeeded  in  clearing  probably 
one-half  of  tlie  roadway.  I  do  not  think  we  cleared  any  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  half  of  the  roadway  i 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  mean  half  the  width  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Between  curbs  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  some  men  to  work  in  back  of  the 
crowd.  The  people  were  packed  tight  in  a  mass  and  I  put  some  men  in 
behind  to  shove  the  crowd  back,  or  to  open  up  and  to  nave  the  ones  in 
front  to  push  them  back.  I  do  not  know  just  what  time  it  was,  but  it 
w^as  somewhere  around  3.15  or  3.20.  I  was  close  to  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.     I  saw  a  great  mass  of 

Seople  coming  down  the  Avenue  from  the  direction  of  Fifteenth 
treet,  and  before  I  realized  what  had  happened  we  were  practically 
swept  off  our  feet.  I  called  Sergt.  Hess,  or,  rather,  he  came  to  me. 
I  said:  '^Sergeant,  go  up  and  get  all  the  regular  men  that  you  can 
possibly  get  nold  of  and  bring  tnem  down  here  to  me.*' 

Capt.  Hollinberger  was  then  standing  at  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  said  to  me,  *'Mv  goodness,  what  has 
happened  V^  I  said :  **  I  do  not  know,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  am  going 
to  do.  I  am  going  to  get  all  my  regular  men  together,  form  a  wedge 
and  force  our  way  through.''  h  e  said  he  would  do  likewise.  Whether 
he  did  or  not,  of  course  I  do  not  know,  but  Sergt.  Hess  reported  to 
me  with  somewhere  around  18  to  20  men.  We  forced  our  way 
through.     At  this  stage  some  of  the  Boy  Scouts  came  in. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  what  time  was  that.  Captain  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  should  say  that  was  somewhere  between  3.10, 
3.20,  or  3.30.  I  was  too  busy  to  look  at  any  timepiece.  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  was  somewhere  between  3  and  4  o'clock.  At  this  time 
a  number  of  Boy  Scouts  came  in  with  their  staves,  and  the  little 
fellows  did  well.  They  helped  us  and  helped  us  wonderfully,  I  must 
say.  These  boys  would  take  two  staves  and  a  policeman  would  hold 
up  the  center  of  the  two  staves,  and  the  two  boys  would  get  on  the 
ends  and  help  press  the  crowd  back.  I  remember  one  little  fellow  in 
particular.  I  do  not  think  he  weighed  more  than  55  or  60  pounds. 
I  patted  him  on  the  back  and  said:  ''Good  boy,  little  man."  He 
pushed  and  certainly  did  well.  We  did  force  an  opening  through 
there. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  an  opening  where— along  the  car  track? 
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Capt.  Schneider.  No;  it  was  just  a  little  south  of  the  car  track, 
between  the  curb  and  the  south  car  track. 

The  Chairman.  You  expected  the  parade  to  come  along  that  part 
of  the  Avenue  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  at  that  time  I  had  about 
made  up  my  mind  that  we  would  be  very^  fortunate  indeed  if  we 
made  any  opening  at  all.  I  was  not  particular  whether  it  was  on 
the  car  track  or  south  or  north  of  the  car  track.  My  object  was  to 
force  an  opening.  We  succeeded  in  forcing  an  opening,  i  would  sa^' 
probably  10  feet — well,  15  or  20  feet  up  the  square  to  Fifteenth 
Street.  About  this  time  the  cavalry  arrived,  'ihese  cavalrymen 
charged  into  the  crowd.  Some  of  them  backed  their  horses  into  the 
crowd.     In  fact  I  advised  some  of  them  to  be  careful,  because  of  the 

freat  number  of  women  and  children  that  were  in  the  crowd.  I 
eard  some  comments  made  by  the  crowd  that  they  were  rough. 
Some  were  shouting  that  they  were  injured.  Several  women  fainted. 
I  remember  one  woman  whom  we  pulled  out  and  put  in  an  ambu- 
lance and  sent  her  awa\*.  Another  was  cared  for  by  two  gentlemen. 
I  remember  one  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  two  children 
hanging  to  her  skirts.  I  think  that  two  Boy  Scouts  took  care  of 
her,  and  I  do  not  know  where  they  took  her.  However,  as  I  say, 
we  succeeded  in  clearing  about  15  feet,  and  that  was  the  very  best 
we  could  do.  Both  sides  of  the  street,  from  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
to  the  building  line,  was  packed.  It  was  one  solid  mass  of  humanity 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  that  cleared  space 
of  about  15  feet. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Wliere  did  these  people  come  from  and  how 
did  they  get  there  ? 

Capt"  Schneider.  They  apparently  came  down.  I  learned  later 
the  cable  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  the  !A. venue  broke,  right  there  where 
the  ice  company's  office  is  at  the  northeast  comer.  That  is  where 
the  cable  broke.  The  rope  that  was  stretched  across  Fifteenth 
Street  of  course  went  down.  That  was  a  manila  rope,  and  this  gi"eat 
crowd  which  had  collected  up  along  Fifteenth  Street  and  up  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  and  up  in  front  o"f  the  Riggs  Buildmg,  came 
down  Fifteenth  Street,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  it  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  cavalry  or  anyone  else  could  have  stopped  them. 
There  was  no  force  could  have  stopped  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  tnis  cable  broke  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Right  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifteei\th 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  cable  reach  across  from  the  buildings 
there  to  the  Treasury? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Xo,  sir.  That  part  of  it  was  roped  off  with  a 
manila  rope — with  a  hempen  rope.  The  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
engineering  department  told  me  at  about  2  o'clock  that  he  would 
bnng  a  wire  cable  to  that  point,  but  he  failed  to  do  so — ^for  what 
reason  I  do  not  know,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Inspector  Boyle  roped 
that  portion  off  with  a  manila  rope. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  cables  testi- 
fied this  morning  that  that  cable  which  broke  there  was  open  only 
about  five  or  six  minutes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  was  at  a  different  point. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  was  the  only  cable  which  broke. 
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Capt.  Schneider.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  telling 
facts,  if  he  is  telling  this  as  a  fact  from  personal  observation,  he  is  not 
telling  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  cable  broke 
more  than  at  one  place. 

Capt.  Schneider.'  I  understood  it  broke  at  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  also,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  point  at  which  I  think  he  had 
information  that  it  broke. 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  swore  that  was  the  only  place  the  cable 
broke. 

Capt.  Schneider.  The  cable  broke  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  the  American  Ice 
Co.  has  an  office.  It  broke  right  at  that  point.  There  is  where  the 
cable  parted.  The  rope  broke  that  crossed  from  the  east  side  of 
Fifteenth  Street  over  to  the  Treasury  Building.  I  am  told  that 
broke.  I  did  not  see  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural 
thing  for  it  to  break,  when  the  cable  parted  and  the  great  crowd 
surged  up  against  it.  There  was  not  sufficient  strength  there  to 
hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  know  of  nothing  else,  except  to  say  this: 
My  own  men,  the  20  regulars,  whom  I  had  constantly  under  obser- 
vation myself,  did  the  very  best  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  about  the  special  men? 

Capt.  Schneider.  The  special  men,  of  course  it  was  hard  to  keep 
track  of  them.  While  they  were  known  to  me,  unless  a  man's  face 
was  turned  to  me — there  was  such  a  great  multitude  of  people  there 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  ror  me  to  recognize  one  of  the 
men  under  me  unless  his  face  was  turned  toward  me.  I  could  tell 
my  regular  men,  of  course,  as  far  as  I  could  see  them,  front,  rear,  or 
any  side.     The  regular  men,  I  must  say,  did  all  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  give  the  orders  to  your  men  to 
clear  that  part  of  the  Avenue  of  pedestrians  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  would  say  about  2.40  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  call  them  up  around  you  then  to  do 
that,  did  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  give  them  those  orders  ? 

T'apt.  Schneider.  By  the  sign.  I  started  them  along  the  line  to 
visit  each  and  every  man,  and  I  followed  it  up  in  general  to  see  they 
did  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  tell  them  to  act  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  gave  them  instructions  at  about  1.50  as  to 
what  I  expected  them  to  do  and  as  to  what  the  orders  were  on  the 
subject,  and  I  told  them  I  would  pass  the  word  along  the  line  when 
they  were  to  take  hold  and  clear  tlie  Avenue  of  pedestrians. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  conclude  that  you  would  be 
unable  to  clear  the  Avenue  of  pedestrians  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  would  say  about  2.50  or  3  o'clock,  thereabouts. 

The  Chairman.  About  3  o'clock? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  did  you  try  to  give  orders  to  your  men  to 
clear  a  passageway  for  the  parade  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  We  had  a  passageway  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  passageway  at  that  time? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Why,  we  had  at  least  60  feet  on  the  Avenue 
entirely  clear  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  included  the  car  lines,  I  suppose,  did  it  not? 

CQ,pt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  had  tlu-ough  your  block  at  3  o'clock  a 
passageway  at  least  60  feet  wide  free  of  pedestrians,  had  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  would  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  found  out  you  could  not  keep  the 
entire  Avenue  clear  you  put  forth  your  efforts,  I  suppose,  to  keep  this 
passageway  clear,  did  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  My  idea  was  to  do  the  very  best  I  could  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  special  policemen  stationed  along 
between  the  regular  policemen  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir;  just  man  for  man,  with  the  exception 
of  Fifteenth  Street.  I  instructed  the  sergeant  there  to  put  at  least 
three  good  regular  men  at  this  corner,  because  I  expected  trouble  at 
that  corner. ' 

The  Chairman.  When  this  crowd  came  down  Fifteenth  Street  it 
overwhelmed  your  people  and  filled  up  this  passageway  you  had 
secured,  did  it  not  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  practically  unable  to  secure  a  pas- 
sageway until  the  cavalry  came,  were  you  not  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No;  I  forced  a  passageway.  I  ordered  Sergt. 
Hess  to  bring  me  all  the  regular  men  he  could  get.  We  formed  a  sort 
of  wedge  and  forced  our  way  through.  The  Boy  Scouts  came  to  our 
aid  wiui  their  staves,  and  along  with  the  regular  men  they  held  the 
crowd  in  check,  and  we  maintained  an  opening  there,  I  would  say 
15  feet  wide,  until  the  cavalrymen  came  down.  I  was  anxious  to 
clear  more  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  cavalry  there  to  assist  us.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  came  from.  I  do  not  know  who  called  for  them^ 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  they  were  unable  to  clear  any  more  space 
than  wnat  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  could  not  observe  your  special  police- 
men very  closely  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Not  at  all  times;  no,  sir.  I  could  not  observe 
them  so  well  as  I  could  the  regulars. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  can  not  say  whether  or  not  they  did  all  you 
think  they  really  ought  to  have  done,  can  you  ? 

Capt.  &:hneider.  I  will  say  this,  that  those  who  came  under  my 
observation,  of  course,  were  doing  their  duty.  Of  course,  I  realize  if 
they  saw  me  in  close  proximity  they  would  get  to  work.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  did  behind  my  back,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  reason  to  think  that  Maj.  Sylvester 
or  any  of  the  men  higher  authority  wanted  this  parade  interfered 
with,  had  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Absolutely  not. 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  no  reason  to  think  they  would  overlook 
or  excuse  any  lack  of  effort  on  your  part  or  on  the  part  of  your  men 
to  protect  this  parade? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Positively  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  received  no  intimation  from  Maj.  Sylves- 
ter or  from  anyone  else  in  higher  authority,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  they  did  not  expect  you  to  do  your  full  duty  on  that  day 
in  connection  with  that  parade? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  did  not.  To  the  contrary,  I  had  positive  in- 
structions from  the  major  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  the  major 
seemed  to  be  concerned  about  it  at  the  various  captains'  meetings. 
I  was  present  at  all  of  those  meetings  except  one  in  February.  I 
tliink  on  Februarv  12  1  was  on  leave  of  absence.  I  do  not  know  what 
occurred  at  that  meeting. 

The  C^iAiRMAN.  Tell  us  what  occurred  at  these  other  meetings  in 
connection  with  tliis  parade  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  think  as  early  tis  January — yes,  as  early  as 
January — the  major  began  to  talk  about  the  suffrage  parade,  and  as 
time  went  along 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  he  said  about  it. 

Capt.  Schneider.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  At 
various  times  he  said,  ''I  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  Certain 
ladies"  (he  called  their  names)  *'were  here  to  see  me  yesterdav.  We 
talked  it  over,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  to  expect." 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  did  he  moan  by  that?  He  did  not  know  to 
expect  what? 

Capt.  Schneider.  He  did  not  seem  to  know,  or  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  a  definite  undci*standing  as  to  when,  how,  and  where  they 
were  gouig  to  have  their  parade,  or  as  to  the  number  who  were  going 
to  participate  in  the  parade.  He  seemed  to  be  unable  to  get  any 
definite  undei*standing.  At  various  times  I  heard  him  sneak  of 
rumors  that  had  reached  liim  as  to  what  was  going  to  be  clone  by 
certain  people  to  annoy  the  paraders.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
ho  askeii  me  if  it  was  true  that  a  number  of  Georgetown  College  boys 
wore  collecting  rats  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  loose  on  the 
Avenue.  I  told  him  no;  that  I  was  in  touch  with  those  boys;  that  I 
knew  them,  and  I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  there  was  one  boy  in 
that  univei*sity  that  would  do  anything  of  that  kind.  He  seeraeil  to 
be  relieved  at  that.     Tliat  was  only  two  weeks  ago. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  that  occur  in  a  meeting  of  the  captains,  or 
just  in  a  conversation  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No;  it  occun*ed  at  the  meeting.  He  seemed  to 
be  veiT  nnich  concerned  about  it.  That  is,  he  seemed  to  realize  that 
it  was  something  new,  and  he  seemed  to  bo  concerned,  for  the  reason 
that  ho  could  not  get  any  definite  information. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  impress  j^ou  people,  that  is,  the  captains, 
with  his  concern  and  anxiety  with  reference  to  this  parade  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  He  certainly  did  me. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  you  feel  that  he  considered  it  a  matter  of 
very  serious  nature,  did  he  ? 

C  apt.  Schneider.  He  said  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  something  which  would  require  the  utmost 
care  on  the  part  of  the  police  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  He  did,  as  late  as  last  Wednesday. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  on  that  occasion  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  should  have  said  Wednesday  two  weeks  ago. 
I  wish  to  correct  that.  That  was  the  last  meeting  before  the  inau- 
guration. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  Wednesday  before  the  inauguration  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir;  the  Wednesday  before  the  inaugura- 
tion. He  spoke  of  it  then  and  said  he  understood  there  were  to  be 
5,000  people  in  line.  He  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  it,  if  we  thought 
so,  if  we  had  any  idea  how  many  people  were  going  to  be  in  line.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  captains  had  any  information  on  the  subject. 
At  least  I  did  not.  But  he  still  and  again  spoke  of  that,  saying  we 
would  have  to  do  the  very  best  we  could  to  aflFord  these  ladies  pro- 
tection, and  I  know  from  his  tone  of  voice  that  there  was  no  jofang 
and  that  he  meant  it.  In  fact,  I  can  say  this,  that  I  have  never  yet 
in  my  21  years  of  experience  h^ard  Maj.  Sylvester  give  any  orders  as  a 
joke.     He  is  not  a  man  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  of  a  joking  disposition? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir;  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  him  joke  about  this  parade? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  treat  it  as  a  laughable  matter? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  matter  of  no  importance  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir;  he  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  •  Did  vou  ever  hear  him  express  his  idea  as  to  how 
many  he  thought  would  likeljr  be  in  the  parade  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  At  one  time  I  think  he  said  he  had  information 
there  were  going  to  be  5,000.  Someone,  I  believe,  told  him  2,600. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  captains  made  the  remark:  **Yes,  well  they 
are  lucky  if  they  will  have  a  thousand. ' '  I  judged  then,  from  the 
major's  further  conversation,  he  said:  **Well,  we  will  have  to  make 

Preparations.  We  will  have  to  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  no  matter 
ow  many  they  will  have." 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  major  talk  about  the 
difficulty  that  the  women  would  have  in  forming  a  parade,  as  to  their 
inability  to  form  it  and  take  care  of  it  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  I  can  not  say  that  I  have.  I  think,  it  runs 
in  my  mind,  that  he  did  say  at  one  time  that  they  might  possibly  be 
a  little  late  in  starting.  I  am  not  positive  on  that.  I  should  not  like 
to  say,  positively. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  express  hiniiself  as  doubting 
their  ability  to  handle  a  matter  of  that  kina  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  get  it  in  proper  shape  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir;  I  never  have.  I  was  present  at  every 
one  of  the  meetings,  excepting  the  one  about  the  middle  of  February, 
I  think  the  12th  oi  February.  At  that  time  I  was  on  leave  of  absence 
and  was  not  present. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  major  talking  to  the  captains 
about  Miss  Paul? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  about  her? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  think  he  said  that  Miss  Paul  had  been  to  see 
him  several  times  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  him  exhibit,  in  the  meetings  of 
the  captains,  a  paper  containing  a  picture  of  Miss  Paul  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  He  had  at  one  time,  I  think,  a  magazine  which 
he  showed  us.  He  said:  *'This  is  a  lady  who  is  at  the  head  of  this 
suffrage  organization."  I  believe  those  were  the  words,  but  they 
were  not  said  in  any  spirit  of — well,  I  could  hardly  find  the  word,  ex- 
cept I  can  say  they  were  not  said  with  any  intent  of  saying  anything 
unkind  of  Miss  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  gather  was  the  purpose  of  the  major 
in  exhibiting  that  picture  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Well,  I  would  say  it  would  be  well  for  all  the 
captains  to  know  Miss  Paul,  iliss  Paul  might  drop  in  on  me  at  my 
station  house,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  her.  She  might 
drop  in  on  me  unexpectedly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  reason  Maj.  Sylvester 
was  exhibiting  the  picture? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  do  not  know.  He  did  not  say  anything  as  to 
his  reason  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  know  what  impression  it  made  on  you. 

Capt.  Schneider.  My  impression  was  he  wanted  me  to  know  Afiss 
Paul,  in  case  she  came  over.  She  might  come  to  Georgetown  to  my 
station  house  to  see  me,  and  he  wanted  me  to  know  her. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  refer  to  what  had  happened  to  Miss  Paul 
in  England  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  There  was  something  said,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  mentioned  Miss  Paul  in  that  connection,  but  there  was  some- 
thing said.  The  English  situation  was  gone  over  several  times,  as 
to  what  troubles  the  police  in  London  had  had  with  the  suffragettes, 
etc.     That  was  talkea  about. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  express  the  feeling  that  the  wom^n  here 
were  going  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  women  in  England  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  advise  you  that  Miss  Paul  had  been  arrested 
in  England  several  times  for  disorderly  conduct  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  him  say  anything  about  that, 
did  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  never  heard  him  say;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  give  you  any  impression  of  that  kind  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  matter  of  this  parade  discussed 
among  the  police  officers  generally  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  did,  among  my  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  disposition  toward  it? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Well,  my  men — I  have  a  total  of  73  regular 
men — they  took  the  matter  rather  lightly.  I  said  to  them,  though: 
''Now,  this  is  no  joking  matter.  We  want  to  do  the  very  best  we 
can  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  above  air* — I  spoke  to 
them  probably  two  or  three  times  before  this  Monday,  and  I  said, 
''Above  all,  I  want  each  and  every  man  to  keep  his  head.  I  do  not 
want  anv  foolishness  in  connection  with  this  matter.  No  matter 
what  our  individual  thoughts  may  be,  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  our  duty." 
I  spoke  to  them  on  at  least  three  roll  calls. 
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The  Chairman.  What  led  you  to  speak  about  that  so  many 
times  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  spoke  at  three  roll  calls  in  order  to  catch 
three-fourths  of  the  men.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

I'he  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  get  diflFerent  men  at  different 
roll  calls  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  then  because  vou  really  thought  the 
men  were  looking  upon  it  as  rather  a  light,  f nvolous  anair,  was  it  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  During  the  inaugurai 
paraae  I  presume  every  captain  does  more  or  less  talking  to  his  men 
to  caution  them,  because  we  are  up  against  a  good  many  things  of 
that  kind.  We  have  new  men,  and  during  that  parade  I  suppose 
every  captain  does — I  know  I  do — caution  my  men  to  be  serious  and 
to  be  honest  and  to  be  faithful. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  your  men,  do  you  mean  the  men 
that  were  detailed  to  vour  section  of  the  Avenue  on  the  day  of  the 
3d,  or  do  you  regularly  have  a  certain  number  of  men  under  your 
control? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  those  who  were  detailed  to 
me,  but  those  who  were  detailed  to  other  captains.  I  onlj  had  20  of 
the  total  of  73  with  me.  The  rest  were  detailed  to  various  points. 
Some  were  detailed  to  the  Union  Station  and  others  to  the  Shore- 
man Hotel. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  many  did  you  say  you  had  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  had  20  of  my  own  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  20  were  the  only  men  you  know  of  you 
had  especially  talked  with  about  this  parade  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No;  I  talked  to  all  of  them,  except  one  section, 
except  the  section  that  goes  on  at  12  o'clock  midnignt.  I  did  not 
see  tnem  to  talk  to   them,  but  I  talked  to  all  the  rest  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  referring  to,  now,  was  whether  you 
talked  to  them  to  impress  them  with  the  seriousness  of  this  matter! 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  gave  them  special  instructions  on  the  day  of 
the  parade  when  we  met  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  I  eave  them  special  instructions — that  is,  impressed  on 
their  minds  tney  must  keep  their  heads  and  do  their  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  the  other  men — that  is,  those 
outside  of  your  regular  conmiand — looked  upon  this  parade  before- 
hand, whether  they  looked  at  it  in  a  frivolous,  joking  sort  of  way  or 
not,  do  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  should  not  like  to  say,  but  I  will  say  this: 
Those  10  men  who  reported  to  me  from  the  tenth  precinct  were 
present  and  I  saw  absolutely  nothing  in  their  demeanor  or  behavior 
that  would  lead  me  to  believe  they  were  not  in  earnest,  because  I 
talked  to  them  all.  I  took  them  all,  a  total  of  30  regulars,  and  I  took 
those  regulars  separately  and  talked  to  them.  Later  I  took  the  30 
specials  and  talked  to  them  and  impressed  upon  them  that  they  must 
do  their  duty.  I  realized  I  was  up  against  a  very  serious  proposition, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  congested  points  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  I  was  very  much  concerned  and  very  anxious  to  have  each 
and  every  man  back  me  up  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  realized  that 
without  them  I  could  not  accomplish  anything. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  also  feel  beforehand  that  the  crowd  would 
very  likely  treat  this  parade  in  a  little  different  way  and  with  a  some- 
what different  spirit  than  it  would  an  ordinary  inaugural  parade  I 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  saw  that  as  soon  as  I  arrived  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is,  did  you  feel  that  beforehand  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  enter  your  mind  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  parade  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No,  sir;  that  did  not  enter  my  mind  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wliat  did  appear  to  be  the  disposition  of  the 
crowd  i 

Capt.  Schneider.  The  crowd  was  very  good-natured,  jovial.  They 
simply  wanted  to  see;  each  and  every  one  of  them  wanted  to  get  into 
,  the  front.  The  women,  especially,  were  anxious  to  get  ahead  of  the 
men  and  there  was  where  our  greatest  difficulty  arose.  Had  they  all 
been  men  and  we  could  have  used  force,  there  is  not  any  question 
that  we  could  have  driven  the  crowd  up  some  of  the  side  streets,  at 
least  we  could  have  relieved  congestion  to  some  extent,  but  with  a 
large  number  of  women  and  children  present  it  was  a  different  propo- 
sition. I  told  my  men  not  to  use  their  clubs;  not  to  use  any  violent 
means,  although  I  had  been  advised  by  a  number  of  people  to  use 
force.  I  believe  Col.  Ross  was  one  man  who  said  to  me:  Tell  your 
m^i  to  use  their  sticks.''  I  said,  "No,  Colonel,  I  will  not.  We  will 
push  them  back  by  main  force  as  far  as  we  can."  I  noticed  one  or 
two  of  my  men  were  about  to  lose  their  tempers.  I  told  them:  "No, 
hold  your  temper."  I  remember  one  man  by  the  name  of  Hall.  He 
was  an  old  man  on  the  force.  He  became — ^well,  he  got  to  such  a 
point  he  was  about  to  use  his  stick,  his  baton,  on  the  people,  and  I 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  I  said:  "Joe,  do  not  do  that."  And 
he  did  not.  Had  they  been  men>  of  course  it  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent proposition,  or  had  the  crowd  been  mostly  composed  of  men. 
As  it  was,  the  women  and  children  were  in  the  front  rank.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  handled  some  women  pretty  roughly  myself,  rougher 
than  I  would  have  under  ordinary  conditions.  I  did  do  it,  though. 
Some  women  that  I  knew,  people  that  I  knew  from  Georgetown  '^  ere 
there.  I  knew  my  own  people  were  among  the  crowd,  and  they 
were  battered  up.  My  own  family  were  in  the  crowd.  So,  as  I  have 
stated,  if  the  crowd  nad  been  composed  mostly  of  men  and  if  the 
crowd  had  perhaps  been  of  a  more  serious  disposition;  if  the  crowd 
had  shown,  or  had,  as  I  said,  been  of  a  more  serious  disposition,  we 
might  have  succeeded  in  clearing  a  Uttle  more  space,  but  very  little 
more.  As  fast  as  we  would  push  them  back,  as  fast  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  would  come  along  witli  their  staves,  the  policemen  on  the 
center,  and  push  them  back,  thev  would  come  rignt  out  again  and 
come  out  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  you  could  see  none  of  your  men  seemed 
to  participate  m  the  light  spirit  of  the  crowd,  did  they? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Positively  not,  and,  as  this  lady  testified,  the 
lady  who  had  charge  of  the  lunch  van — she  saw  and  could  see,  as  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  tnink  I  saw  pretty  much  all  that  went  on  between 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  and  my  men  were  doing  their  duty 
fully. 
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The  Chairman.  And  if  any  men  of  your  force  failed  to  do  their 
duty  it  was  without  any  encouragement  from  you  or  from  Maj. 
Sylvester,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  It  was  not  only  without  encouragement  from 
me  or  the  major,  but  I  would  have  suspended  them,  for  if  any  man 
fails  me  in  an  emergency  of  that  kind  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  failure  to  do  his  dutv  would  nave  been 
contrary  to  your  orders  and  contrary  to  Maj.  Svivester's  orders? 

Capt.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir;  positively  so.  There  is  one  matter  I 
forgot.  I  want  credit  to  go  where  it  belongs.  Sergt.  S.  J.  Harry, 
mounted  officer,  came  to  my  assistance,  and  he  was  the  only  mounted 
man  I  had.  I  want  him  to  have  credit  where  it  belongs.  He  as- 
sisted me  very  materially  in  keeping  the  crowds  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  happen  he  came  to  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  do  not  know  where  he  came  from. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  came  under  orders 
or  not,  do  you  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  mounted  men, 
who  were  not  doing  anything  special,  could  have  come  to  you  at 
that  time  ? 

Capt.  Schneider.  No;  he  was  the  only  man  I  saw  that  came  down 
and  pressed  into  the  crowd,  and  I  cautioned  him  to  be  careful  because 
of  the  large  number  of  women  and  children  that  were  present.  I 
wanted  him  to  have  the  credit  for  helping  me.  I  have  here  the  names 
of  five  witnesses,  reputable  people,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  police 
in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets. 
That  is  the  only  portion  in  which  I  am  concerned.  How  should  I 
proceed  to  have  tnese  witnesses  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  hand  me  the  list.  Captain,  then 
we  will  see  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  them  or  not. 

I  wish  to  say  that  on  account  of  meetings  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  have  to  attend  to-morrow,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
hold  a  session  to-morrow,  but  we  will  meet  Friday  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Friday,  March  14,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


FRIDAY,  MABCH   14,   1913. 

Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D,  G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Dillingham,  and  Pomerene. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  some 
witnesses  here  who  are  obliged  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  so  we 
will  accommodate  them  bv  taking  them  up  before  we  do  the  police 
captains.    I  will  call  Mr.  6eorge  N.  Jesse. 
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TESTIHONT  OF  MS.  OEOBOE  H.  JESSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer,  Mr. 
Jesse. 

Mr.  Jesse.  My  full  name  is  George  N.  Jesse. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  here  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  parade  on 
the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  parade? 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  did  not  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Sylvester,  what  facts  do  you  expect  to  de- 
velop by  Mr.  Jesse  ? 

Mr.  Jesse.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me,  I  might  state  myself 
how,  perhaps,  I  happened  to  be  called  as  a  witness  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  \  es. 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  have  lived  in  Washington  for  nearly  20  years,  and 
I  did  not  see  this  parade  at  all,  but  I  saw  the  criticism  of  the  police 
department  in  the  newspapers  as  everybody  else  did.  My  experience 
from  having  lived  here  tor  20  years  has  given  me  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  police  department  of  Washington.  I  always  expressed  myself 
here  and  at  other  places — I  have  traveled  to  a  good  manj^  places — 
that  we  have  the  best  governed  city  in  the  United  States  and  the 
safest  for  the  general  public.  So  I  was  not  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  police  department  were  to  blame  for  the  trouble  that  happened  on 
the  Avenue.  So  I  have  expressed  myself  without  having  seen  the 
pjirade  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  base  your  opinion  upon  general  knowledge 
with  relation  to  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  base  my  opinion  upon  my  general  knowledge  and  the 
way  they  have  conducted  affairs  in  this  city. 

Tlic  Chairman.  Have  you  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  police 
department  especially  during  these  20  years  ? 

Mr.  Jesse.  Yes;  as  a  lawyer  I  have,  and  I  have  observed  their 
manner  of  handling  affairs.  I  know  of  the  general  character  of  their 
service. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  a  general  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  service  of  the  police  force,  and  conduct  in  criminal  matters 
with  which  you  have  been  brought  in  contact,  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  not  to  blame  for  whatever  may  have  happened  on  the 
3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  feel  that  way  about  it.  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
have  the  most  competent  police  force  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  city.  I 
felt  that  way,  Senator,  and  I  have  expressed  that  in  other  places — 
for  instance,  in  New  York.  I  go  there  a  good  deal.  I  have  always 
said  that  a  man  is  perfectly  safe  to  walk  the  streets  of  Washington — 
any  street  in  this  city — ^with  any  amount  of  money  in  his  pocket,  day 
or  night,  and  not  have  much  fear  of  being  molested.  That  is  the  way 
I  feel  about  it.  Of  course,  occasionally  we  have  a  crime  committed. 
That  will  happen  in  any  city  of  300,000  or  400,000  people;  but  I  have 
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a  high  opinion  of  the  police  force  of  Washington.  I  have  expressed 
that,  without  any  reservation,  both  before  and  after  this  parade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jesse.  I  appreciate  the  committee  calling  me. 

TESHHONT  OF  MB.  CHAELES  C.  LAHCASTEE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Charles  C.  Lancaster. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Attorney  at  law;  509-510  Corcoran  Building.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  chamber  of  commerce,  delegate 
to  the  Federation  of  Citizens'  Associations,  president  of  the  Citizens' 
Northwest  Suburban  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Brightwood 
Citizens'  Association.  I  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  public 
affairs  in  the  District  for  the  last  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  the  3d 
of  March  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Not  officially,  Senator. 

The  Chahiman.  In  any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  this  parade.  As  a 
citizen  of  Washington  I  am  in  favor  of  all  conventions  and  parades 
that  we  can  have  in  Washington,  and  as  a  member  of  public  bodies 
have  advocated  at  all  times  the  encouragement  of  conventions  and 
parades.  I  was  especially  interested  in  having  this  ladies'  parade — 
the  suffragette  parade — not  that  I  am  partial  to  woman  suffrage  or 
against  it,  but  it  was  simply  in  the  interests  of  Washington.  I 
believed  that  the  ladies'  parade  would  be  a  benefit  to  Washington  in 
a  financial  way.  I  looked  upon  it  in  that  way  entirely.  I  wanted 
fresh  pocketbooks.  I  was  in  hope  it  would  bring  50,000  ladies  here. 
I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Washington — 95  per  cent  of  them,  I 

believe — are  very  anxious  to  have  these  parades,  and  so  far  as  my 
personal  information  and  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Washington 
goes,  I  believe  that  they  were  heartily  in  favor  of  this  parade.  They 
wanted  it  to  come  here.  Our  avenues  are  wide  and  there  is  every 
facility.    We  want  them  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  connection  with  the 
parade  with  the  police  or  the  police  department? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  was  on  the  Avenue.  I  was 
up  at  the  Capitol  on  the  day  of  the  parade,  and  left  about  1  o'clock. 
I  observed  along  the  Avenue  the  accumulating  crowd,  and  watched  to 
see  whether  there  were  policemen  along  there,  and  what  the  condition 
was,  while  riding  along  in  the  car,  because  I  was  interested  in  seeing 
this  thing  a  success.  I  found  a  great  many  policemen  standing  along 
the  line  about  1  o'clock  on  the  outside  of  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  out  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes.  There  was  no  disorder  at  all  at  that  time, 
of  course.  I  had  bought  tickets  to  see  the  parade  right  in  front  be- 
tween Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  and  the  Avenue;  I  bought 
tickets  on  the  stand. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Between  what  streets? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets.  I 
had  friends  here  from  Philadelphia.    They  wanted  to  see  it.    I  went 
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down  with  them.  My  office  is  in  the  Corcoran  Building,  which  is 
overlooking  this  section  of  territory.  I  went  down  to  get  these  seats 
about  half  past  2,  say,  or  a  quarter  after  2.  There  was  an  enormous 
crowd  of  people  there  on  the  Avenue,  and  on  the  sidewalks,  and  in 
the  street.  There  was  such  a  jam  there  that  these  seats  were  all 
occupied.  I  did  not  get  my  seats.  The  crowd  ran  over  them.  I 
watched  the  crowd  there  very  closely.  My  observation  of  that  crowd. 
Senator,  was  that  there  were  80  per  cent  of  them  women  and 
children — ^boys — people  who  were  actuated  by  inordinate  curiosity 
to  see  this  pjarade.  It  was  the  greatest  novelty  that  Washington 
has  had  during  my  day.  They  were  all  anxious  to  see  it.  They 
were  all  out  on  the  Avenue  and  the  sidewalks.  I  saw  that  condition. 
At  that  time,  when  I  was  trying  to  get  those  seats — about  that  time — 
there  was  a  space,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  center  of  the  Avenue,  I  sup- 
pose, about  30  feet — between  the  tracks,  you  know,  just  on  either  side 
of  the  tracks.  The  crowds  pressed  in  in  an  angle,  as  it  were,  from 
Fourteenth  Street  to  Fifteenth  Street.  It  closed  up  a  little  from 
Fifteenth  Street;  it  got  nearer  together  going  toward  Seventeenth 
Street.  I  observed  the  conditions  there,  and  after  I  left  that  crowd 
I  went  back  to  my  office,  and  obtained  a  very  good  view  of  the  parade 
from  my  office  in  the  Corcoran  Building.  My  friends  did  the  same 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  parade  on  Fifteenth  Street? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  No;  the  parade  on  the  Avenue.  The  building 
you  know  faces  right  on  Fifteenth  Street  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  got  a  very  good  view  from  that  place  clear  up 
to  where  they  had  their  grandstand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  that  the  stands  along  the  Avenue 
were  pretty  generally  filled  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  seats  were  all  occupied? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  The  seats  were  pretty  much  occupied;  yes,  sir. 
There  was  a  pretty  large  crowd  of  people  there  on  the  Avenue,  on 
the  stands  and  on  the  sidewalks.  In  fact,  the  sidewalk  in  Fifteenth 
Street  was  so  crowded  you  could  hardly  pass. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  some  space  between  the  curb  and  the 
crowd — in  the  center  of  the  street — that  was  not  crowded  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  speaking  of  Fifteenth  Street? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Avenue  between 

The  Chairman.  Between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  space  there  on  the  curb,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  and  it 
was  densely  packed  on  the  street  up  to  that  place  I  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  police? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  1  observed  the  policemen  from  my  placfe  of  ob- 
servation on  the  stand  when  I  got  up  there.  I  could  look  over  and 
see  and  I  saw  the  policemen  there.  I  saw,  furthermore,  the  young 
Boy  Scouts  trying  to  keep  back  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  see  the  police  doing? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  The  police,  so  far  as  my  observations  were,  were 
pressing  the  crowd  back  gently,  shoving  them  back.  There  was  no 
indication  of  any  violence  on  their  part  to  keep  the  crowd  back,  but 
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they  were  pressing  them  back.  The  Boy  Scouts  were  there  and  they 
were  pressing  them  back.  The  only  enort  which  I  saw  of  violence 
which  I  thought  might  possibly  do  harm — I  was  a  little  anxious,  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  the  women  or  children  hurt — there  was  the 
cavalry.  They  came  in  and  rushed  in  pretty  severely  there.  They 
rushed  into  the  crowd  there,  and  I  heard  some  screaming.  I  was 
afraid  those  horses  would  trample  on  those  children  and  they  would 
trample  on  those  women. 

The  Chairman.  Did  there  seem  to  be  concerted  eiforts  by  the 
policemen  to  keep  the  crowd  back? 

Mr.  Ijancaster.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  as  much  of  a  con- 
cert of  action  as  the  circumstances  would  permit  to  shove  them  back. 
I  saw  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  use  their  batons.  If  the 
police  had  used  their  clubs,  in  my  humble  opinion  as  a  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Washington,  they  would  have  driven  that  crowd  back  to 
K  Street,  if  they  had  used  violence. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  nobody  contemplates  that.  But  did 
they  act  as  if  they  meant  to  have  the  crowd  back,  if  possible  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  them  give  any  orders? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  No,  sir;  I  was  too  far  from  actual  contact  with 
the  outside  of  the  parade — ^that  is,  in  the  street — to  hear. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  flourish  their  batons? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  No,  sir;   I  did  not  see  them  flourish  their  batons. 

The  Chairman.  Their  action  was  confined  to  gently  pushing  back? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes ;  to  gently  pushing  back,  like  you  are  dealing 
with  women  and  children — irresponsible  children,  boj^s  and  girls. 
I  looked  upon  it  in  this  way,  that  the  people  were  there  with  the 
inordinate  curiosity  to  see  that ;  they  pushed  them  back  in  order  that 
the  parade  could  get  by.  When  the  parade  did  come  along,  of  course 
there  was  more  surging  to  the  parade,  and  that  made  the  space  a  little 
narrower  than  it  was  before  the  parade  began. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  crowd  impress  you  with  a  disposition  that 
would  be  comparativelv  easily  handled — easily  respondent  to  the 
urgings  of  the  police? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  They  were  very  orderly.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  disposition  there  to  make  trouble  for  anybody.  I  noticed  the 
crowd,  because  I  noticed  the  beautiful  hats  the  women  had  on  with 
the  different  colors.  I  had  remarked  to  our  guests  that  the  red  and 
the  green  and  the  white,  all  mixed  in  there  in  that  mob  there,  made  it 
look  like  a  bouquet*  I  said  to  myself  right  then,  that  if  the  police 
would  use  violence  on  those  people  and  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of 
there  somebody  would  get  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  do  you  not  think  if  the  police  had 
spoken  in  an  authoritative  way,  like  we  find  policemen  generally  do 
speak  when  a  crowd  is  turbulent,  that  would  have  had  more  influence 
than  this  gentle  pushing? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  LANaASTER.  No,  sir.  My  experience  in  Washington  City  in 
mobs — ^that  is,  in  crowds — ^in  the  last  25  years — and  my  belief  is  that 
when  you  get  a  crowd  of  that  kind  the  only  course  to  pursue  to  keep 
that  crowd  back  is  to  show  violence  and  mean  it,  and  if  they  had 
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commenced  cliibbin^  I  would  have  gotten  out  of  there  mighty  quick, 
and  I  think  everybody  else  would. 

The  Chairmax.  Nobody  would  suggest  that  they  should  resort 
to  clubbing.    You  would  not  call  this  a  mob,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  mob  of  irresponsible  people, 
and  mostly  of  a  delicate  character — ^that  is,  women  and  children. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  ^ood  natured,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Oh,  perfectly  good  natured;  and  they  were  not 
going  to  get  out  of  that  crowd.  You  and  I  could  not  get  them  out 
of  there  by  all  the  persuasion  in  the  world;  and  if  you  had  gotten 
up  and  made  a  speech  you  could  not  even  have  moved  them  by  your 
eloquence  to  get  out  of  that  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  they  would  have  been  in  a  worse  fix 
if  I  had  used  methods  of  that  sort.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  say,  they  could  not  use  methods  of  persuasion. 
You  see  how  difficult  this  would  have  been  to  move.  I  contend  this 
way  as  a  public  spirited  citizen,  that  there  has  been  some  reflection 
on  Washington  through  this  parade,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  1  say 
it  candidly,  and  I  believe  90  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Washington 
will  indorse  what  I  say,  that  all  of  Washington  wanted  this  parade 
to  have  a  square  deal.  They  were  anxious  to  see  that  parade.  It  was 
a  beautiful  parade.  It  was  a  credit  to  the  women,  and  to  say  now 
that  the  people  of  Washington  treated  them  with  discourtesy  is 
wrong  to  them  and  a  wrong  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  police  able  to  maintain  a  passageway 
through  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  the  world.    Our 

Solice  are  the  most  efficient — they  could  have  taken  these  people  and 
riven  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  that.  Did  they  maintain  a  passage- 
way through  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes ;  they  maintained  a  passageway. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  wide  was  it? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  take  it  to  be  right  along  there,  betwen  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Streets,  a  space  of  about  30  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  space  maintained  when  the  Cavalry 
came? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Yes;  about  that  when  the  cavalry  came  along. 
It  crowded  up  a  little,  but  after  the  parade  started.  When  the 
parade  came  along  it  crowded  up  a  little  bit  more.  Right  at  Fif- 
teenth Street,  just  before  you  get  to  Fifteenth  Street,  and  going 
over  toward  Seventeenth  Street,  the  crowd  was  more  congested  than 
it  was  in  any  other  part  of  that  section  that  I  saw. 

I  wish  to  say.  Senator,  I  am  not  here  now  in  the  interests  of  any 
individual.    I  am  here  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  want  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  and  I  want  to 
do  justice  to  the  city,  too.  I  believe  that  our  police  are  competent 
to  take  care  of  any  crowd  in  Washington,  and  if  they  had  attempted 
violence,  and  not  used  their  discretion  as  they  did  in  dealing  with 
these  tender  people,  they  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  and 
injured  a  great  many  people.  The  result  would  have  been  of  much 
more  serious  character  than  anything  that  happened  there.  For  that 
reason,  I  think,  in  justice  to  our  authorities  here,  in  justice  to  our 
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police,  that  the  discretion  they  used  was  a  wise  one.  And  while  the 
ladies  did  not  get  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  had  in  order  that 
the  people  might  see  the  parade  making  a  nice  show,  I  think  that, 
take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cwnstances. 

The  Chaibm AN.  You  could  not  see  the  conditions,  of  course,  down 
the  Avenue  this  way  [indicating]  from  there? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  No,  sir;  not  after  the  parade  started.  I  did  not 
see  it  after  the  parade  started. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

jVIi\  Lancaster.  I  want  to  say  right  here.  Senator,  thaf  there  is 
another  point  I  wish  to  state.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  go  in  the  testi- 
mony. I  have  been  very  intimately  connected  with  our  police  force 
in  various  way,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
I  have  never  yet  in  the  trials  that  I  have  had  before  the  trial  board 
and  my  intercourse  with  the  police,  from  Tenleytown  to  the  north- 
west section,  clear  over  to  Ajiacostia,  in  my  25  year's  experience, 
seen  a  policeman  show  any  insubordination  to  his  chief.  I  have  never 
heard  one  of  them  say  anything  against  Maj.  Sylvester  to  show  that 
he  had  not  entire  confidence  and  respect  for  him.  I  say  that  in 
justice  to  our  police  that  the  dicipline  of  our  force  of  police  is  as 
perfect  as  of  any  municipality  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Lancaster. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witnesses  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  vour  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Page.  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir ;  I  reside  here. 

The  Chairman.  'RTiat  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Page.  I  see  by  the  press  that  I  am  a  man  of  letters.  I  am  an 
author — a  scribbler. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  parade  of 
March  3  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  saw  the  close  of  the  parade  at  the  State,  War,  and 
Navj^  Building.  After  the  President  elect  had  arrived  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  I  went  down  to  see  the  parade,  and  I  saw  the  parade  and 
I  saw  the  conditions.  The  rest  of  my  knowledge  of  it  relates  to  what 
took  place  before  the  parade.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  what  knowledge 
you  have  in  relation  to  that? 

Mr.  Page.  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  of  the 
inaugural  committee,  which  had  in  charge  the  reception  of  Gov. 
Wilson  on  his  arrival  here.  In  the  course  of  my  duties  I  had  to  ap- 
point a  subcommittee,  etc.  The  first  committee  that  I  appointed — 
knowing  the  conditions  that  would  possibly  exist  here  on  the  8d  of 
March  when  the  President  elect  arrived — ^was  the  committee  on  order 
and  protection  of  the  President.  I  conferred  with  several  gentlemen 
who  nad  had  experience  in  such  matters,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that 
Maj.  Sylvester  was  appointed  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
on  order  and  protection.    Another  member  of  this  committee  that  I 
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appointed  was  Mr.  Flynn,  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service,  and  an- 
other member  was  a  man  high  in  the  detective  department  of  the 
Post  Office,  whose  name  was  suggested,  and  Col.  Henry  T.  Allen,  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  grand  marshal,  Gen.  Wood.  That  was  with  a 
view  to  ^having  perfect  order  around  the  Union  Station  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  or  the  President  elect,  and  to  see  that  his  passage  on 
his  arrival  from  the  Union  Station  to  the  Shoreham  Hotel  should  be 
guarded  and  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  of  any  kind  along  that 
route.  I  had  a  conference  or  two  with  Maj.  Sylvester  before  that 
day.  But  as  the  crowd  were  arriving  there  rapidly  on  the  evening  of 
the  2d  and  the  morning  of  the  3d  I  felt  so  much  responsibilLty  about 
it  that  I  went  again  to  see  Maj.  Sylvester  at  his  office.  I  found  him 
very  busily  engaged  there  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  so  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  see  him — this  was  in  the  forenoon  sometime. 
I  went  down  there  soon  after  breakfast,  as  I  recollect  it.  Anyhow, 
it  was  between  10  and  11  o'clock  perhaps  when  I  saw  him.  I  made 
the  request  that  he  should  take  extra  care  to  see  that  everything  was 
guarded  around  the  Union  Station. 

I  may  say  that  this  had  all  been  gone  over  with  him.  He  had  a 
diagram  of  the  Union  Station  drawn  up.  It  was  placed  in  my  hands. 
It  showed  just  where  the  carriages  and  automobiles  would  be,  where 
the  line  of  police  would  be,  and  where  the  crowd  would  be  roped  off, 
and  the  way  that  the  little  procession  that  would  be  formed  after  the 
President  elect  had  arrived  would  take,  so  that  he  would  be  guarded 
against  the  crowds,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  requested  him  to  take  personal  charge  of 
these  matters? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  that  I  used  that  term,  but  I  expected  him 
to  take  personal  charge  of  these  matters.  I  had  great  confidence  in 
his  experience  and  in  his  desire  to  preserve  order.  That  was  cer- 
tainly my  desire  and  expectation,  even  if  I  did  not  use  that  terra.  I 
mav  have  even  used  that  term.  We  went  over  the  ground,  as  I  say, 
an(i  I  told  him,  as  of  course  he  knew  already,  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  people  streaming  into  that  station,  and  we  had  arranged  to 
rope  off  at  the  station  there  the  whole  eastern  end  of  the  station,  where 
the  private  reception  room  which  the  President  uses  on  occasions  of 
this  kind  or  other  people  that  you  want  to  keep  free  from  the  crowds. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  go  into  the  details  with 
reference  to  that.  But  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  major 
relating  to  the  parade  and  the  arrangements,  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  Page.  I  did.  That  was  just  to  show  the  space  that  was  neces- 
sary there.  We  had  to  protect  the  inside  of  the  station,  the  north 
side  where  the  trains  come,  as  well  as  the  station  proper,  because 
there  were  so  many  trains  arriving  filled  with  people  who  were  push- 
ing out  onto  the  sidewalk,  and  that  whole  line  had  to  be  protected. 
That  matter  was  spoken  of,  and  I  asked  him  to  give  me  every  police- 
man he  could  to  make  sure  of  it.  He  said  he  had  been  over  the  ground 
,thoroughly,  that  he  had  made  all  the  arrangements,  and  that  Imight 
rest  easy  about  that.  I  remember  he  said,  ''^I  will  give  you  every  offi- 
cer that  I  have  who  is  available,  but  you  must  remember  that  I  have 
that  big  parade  on  to-day — this  afternoon — and  that  has  to  be  cov- 
ered also.''  So  I  left  with  the  assurance  that  he  would,  and  as  I  came 
out  I  found  the  corridor  quite  full  of  men  being  sworn  in,  as  I  recol- 
lect it.    Some  were  holding  their  hands  up  and  being  sworn  in,  and 
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badges  were  afterwards  issued  to  them.  They  were  special  officers, 
as  I  understood,  for  special  purpose,  on  asking  some  regular  officer 
who  was  in  the  corridor  there.  I  was  told  by  an  officer  that  they  were 
roping  off  the  Avenue.  I  then  left.  The  crowds  were  then  assembling. 
My  personal  friends  were  much  more  desirous  to  see  this  parade  than 
they  were  to  see  anything  else,  and  they  were  arranging  to  see  it.  So 
that  afternoon  when  I  left  my  house  an  automobile  had  just  come  up 
to  my  door  to  take  members  of  my  family  who  were  there  down  to  see 
this  pageant  and  the  parade  on  the  Avenue.  Thev  had  procured  seats 
in  the  stand  somewhere  just  at  the  head  of  the  Avenue,  there  by  the 
Treasury  Building,  and  they  were  full  of  joyousness  and  amusement 
over  it,  expecting  to  see  a  ^ery  notable  and  original  parade.  It  had 
been  talked  about  very  extensively,  and  the  people  were  streaming 
down  in  that  direction  as  we  went  along. 

The  President  elect  was  received,  and  all  arrangements  were  made. 
We  had  a  sufficient  force  of  officers  there.  Maj.  Sylvester  was  in 
charge,  and  had  been  there  for  sonie  little  time  before  I  went  to  the 
station.  AVe  had  all  the  arrangements  made  with  the  carriages  and 
the  officers  and  all  the  roping  off  of  the  places.  It  required  a  good 
many  ropes.  I  understood  there  were  sixty-odd  officers  of  the  regular 
force  there  and  a  number  of  special  officers  beside,  in  addition  to  the 
force  of  Mr.  Keppel  about  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  The  major  has  given  the  number 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  numbers,  but  that  is  my 
recollection  of  it.  Then  we  had  a  considerable  force  of  the  mounted 
I)olicemen  and  some  bicycle  policemen  who  attended  this  little  recep- 
tion. From  there  we  came  very  rapidly  up  to  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  while  there  was  a  large 'crbwd  sta- 
tioned there  there  were  so  few  people  on  the  sidewalks  as  we  came  up 
toward  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  quite  away  from  this  crowd  down  here. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  street  did  you  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Page.  My  recollection  is  that  we  went  up  I  Street.  We  took  a 
zigzag  and  turned  some  corners.  We  went  up  there  somewhere  near 
the  Public  Library,  and  came  in  that  way  to  get  away  from  the  crowd. 
That  was  arranged  by  Maj.  Sylvester.  He  told  me,  "  I  am  not  going 
to  publish  the  route  at  all."  He  said,  "  I  want  to  keep  away  from  this 
crowd  up  on  the  Avenue,  so  as  to  come  up  to  the  Shorenam  without  any 
detention."  That  was  done,  the  officers  having  rather  to  gallop  their 
horses  to  keep  up.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  there 
was  a  concourse  there  and  a  number  of  policemen — quite  a  number  of 
them — ^were  about  to  keep  the  streets  cleared  so  that  the  President 
elect  and  his  party  could  enter  the  Shoreham.  We  all  went  in  there 
for  a  few  moments,  and  when  I  came  out  with  some  friends  of  mine 
who  had  been  in  the  reception  party  we  went  on,  thinking  probably 
the  parade  was  over ;  but  we  thought  we  could  see  what  was  left  of  it. 

T\'e  went  around  and  found  such  a  crowd  that  we  were  unable  to 
go  down  Fifteenth  Street,  and  so  we  went  up  and  went  around  to 
the  west  side  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  down  toward 
where  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  is.  It  was  clear  until  we  got  pretty 
close  to  the  street  that  comes  in  there  at  the  south  of  that  building. 
It  runs  into  New  York  Avenue  there.  There  we  found  quite  a  crowd, 
but  the  policemen  had  roped  off  a  space.  There  was  a  corner  there, 
and  the  procession,  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure,  had  not  all  passed. 
They  were  coming  around  to  the  south  of  the  White  House  grounds. 
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They  were  coming  like  an  army  with  banners.  You  could  see  them 
very  well  as  far  as  you  could  see  to  the  south  part  of  the  ground. 
They  came  along  that  street  that  lies  east  and  west  on  the  south  side, 
the  river  side,  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  There  was  a 
very  large  crowd  on  the  street  leading  in  there — Seventeenth  Street. 
I  think  it  is  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  Street.  It  was  roped  off  there 
so  we  made  a  detour  and  came  around  and  tried  to  get  in  there.  We 
found  the  officers  stationed  there  protecting  that  corner.  I  should 
say  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them,  perhaps  six  or  eight.  Some  of 
them  were  on  horseback.  They  told  us  we  could  not  stand  there,  so 
we  got  out.  Then  we  walked  along  and  got  up  on  the  coping  at  the 
south  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Builaing,  and  stood  there  to  see 
the  procession  which  came  by.  There  was  a  very  large  crowd  on 
both  sides.  The  crowd  seemed  to  be  absolutely  good-natured^  bent  on 
enjoying  itself,  but  perfectly  good-natured.  The  only  criticism  I  heard 
was  by  some  ladies.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  but  they  occa- 
sionally made  adverse  criticism.  People  in  the  crowd  were  standing 
up  on  the  coping  like  ourselves,  or  standing  up  on  boxes,  whatever 
they  could  get  to  raise  them  a  little  bit. 

I  must  say  that  the  men  seemed  sufficiently  impressed  not  to  in- 
dulge in  any  criticisms.  It  was  a  very  impressed  crowd.  It  was  per- 
fectly orderly,  not  only  the  crowd,  but  the  procession.  They  came 
by — they  came  up  in  a  series  of  floats,  carriages,  automobiles,  and 
afoot,  and  the  troops  and  the  ladies  on  horseback. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  police  arrangements  there,  their  work 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely  orderly  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  conditions  down 
on  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  can  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge  of  that.  But  when 
my  party  got  home  they  informed  me  that  they  had  been  in  as  much 
peril,  they  felt,  as  they  had  ever  been  in  their  lives.  They  had  come 
down  Fifteenth  Street  to  get  their  seats,  and  the  crowd  convei^ng 
there  where  the  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street  come  in  there,  near  the 
Sherman  Statue,  at  the  corner  of  the  Treasury  where  their  seats 
were,  was  so  immense  that  these  ladies  thought  they  were  in  great 
peril  of  being  crushed  by  it,  because  of  coming  in  from  both  sides. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  You  mean  the  crowd  coming  in  from  both 
sides  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes:  the  crowd  coming  in  from  all  these  avenues 
coming  in  there,  and  these  ladies  found  ladders  there  and 
they  mounted  up  very  quickly.  They  never  got  their  own  seats. 
They  were  like  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  on  the  stand.  They 
got  other  seats,  and  got  out  of  the  crush  by  going  up  this  little  ladder, 
and  kept  out  of  the  crowd.  But  I  did  not  hear  the  criticism  on  the 
part  of  them  of  any  of  the  police.  There  just  seemed  to  be  such  a 
crush  that  had  floated  in  there  at  this  converging  point  that  they  said 
everything  was  simply  overwhelmed  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  talks  with  Maj.  Sylvester  did  he  seem 
to  be  impressed  with  the  responsibility  that  was  resting  upon  him 
so  far  as  this  parade  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Page.  I  thought  greatly.  I  thought  he  was  doing  everything 
in  the  world.    He  made  the  impression  on  me  of  just  that — that  he 
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was  greatly  impressed  with  his  responsibility  and  was  doing  every- 
thing'that  he  could,  so  much  so  that  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  with 
me  when  we  came  out  said,  "  He  looks  like  a  hard-working  man,  does 
he  not  ?  "  My  mind  was  so  completely  centered  on  this  other  mat- 
ter, at  the  Union  Station  that  I  had  not  taken  in  the  responsibility 
which  rested  on  him  as  to  this,  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
given  up  to  his  duties.    I  have  known  him  a  long  time,  Senator 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  impression  that  he  was  really 
fearful  with  reference  to  the  outcome  of  that  parade  in  the  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  the  impression  that 
was  made  on  me  at  the  time.  The  impression  that  was  made  on  me  at 
the  time  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  fully  sensible  of  a  great  respon- 
sibility and  was  endeavoring  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  impress  you  as  regarding  it  as  a  joke 
or  in  a  light  way  ? 

Mr.  'Page.  He  did  not,  either.  I  should  like  to  say  before  I  leave 
the  stand,  if  I  may,  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Pomerene,  whom 
I  had  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with,  as  I  was  leaving  town,  giving 
him  a  statement  of  what  I  had  done,  substantially  what  I  have 
stated  here  this  morning.  I  recall  certain  occasions  when  I  have 
seen  crowds  absolutely  sweep  over  any  police  force,  when  they  get 
an  impulse  that  way  and  come  in  convergently  that  way ;  and  there 
is  hardly  any  power  on  earth  that  can  stop  them,  unless  you  ride 
them  down  as  Cossacks  do  in  Russia.  The  people  in  front  are  swept 
on  by  those  in  behind.  I  once  myself  at  an  inauguration  here  was 
in  such  a  crowd  as  that,  very  close  to  that  point,  after  the  fireworks 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration,  as  I  recall  it,  of  Mr.  Cleveland — 
one  of  his  inaugurations.  We  had  some  friends  here.  I  was  not 
living  here  then.  I  had  come  up  from  Virginia  with  a  party  of 
young  people.  After  the  fireworKS  were  over  we  started  to  come 
out  of  that  one  exit,  and  the  converging  of  that  crowd  made  it  the 
most  perilous  situation  I  was  ever  in  in  my  life.  There  were  30,000 
or  40,000  people  just  converging  and  coming  out  of  that  one  street, 
each  one  intent  on  himself,  and  it  was  just  like  a  vise.  Women  were 
screaming,  their  hats  were  being  pushed  off  of  them,  and  children 
were  down  until  you  could  get  them  up  on  your  shoulders.  Such 
y  situation  as  that,  I  believe,  is  rather  an  extraordinary  one,  and  one 
that  can  hardly  be  guarded  against. 

I  felt  from  what  I  saw  personally  on  the  Avenue  that  day  that, 
while  the  crowd  was  bent  on  enjoying  itself  and  having  fun.  there 
was  no  design  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  to  be  personally  disagreeable 
or  offensive.  I  did  not  hear  a  single  offensive  word  in  the  crowd. 
The  men,  as  I  say,  were  impressed.  We  all  talked  about  it.  They 
thought  it  was  a  very  fine  and  striking  parade,  and  they  thought  the 
purpose  had  been  accomplished  of  attracting  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular parade  that  day.  And  so  far  as  the  police  were  concerned, 
like  the  gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me  here,  I  have  lived  here 
now  20  years,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
we  here  in  Washington  think  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  police 
forces  in  the  world,  and  possibly  the  verv  best  chief  of  police.  I 
have  seen  him  under  many  exigencies,  and  he  always  seemed  to  me  to 
measure  upto  them.  I  have  no  brief  for  the  police,  but  I  feel,  as  a 
citizen  of  Washington  who  is  interested  in  public  matters,  in  civic 
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and  municipal  and  national  matters  here  in  the  Capital,  that  the 
police  of  this  city  are  lacking  in  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  numbers. 
They  need  a  larger  police  force  to  cover  this  great  district,  and  espe- 
cially for  such  occasions  as  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  Page,  I  believe  your  testimony  has  in  sub- 
stance covered  what  you  stated  to  me  in  your  letter? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  substantially. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Substantially;  yes. 

Mr.  Page.  I  mentioned  an  instance  in  my  letter  which  is  historic, 
when  the  Czar  of  Russia  came  in,  in  which  it  was  said  that  in  a  crowd 
of  people  simply  crushing  up  to  a  table  10,000  persons  lost  their  lives, 
and  hundreds  of  mounted  policemen,  when  the  fury  of  this  terrible 
crowd  was  over,  simply  going  up  to  the  tables  to  get  food  that  had 
been  spread  out  in  a  park  there — when  that  fury  was  over  it  was  said 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  policemen  found  dead  on  their  horses, 
and  their  horses  dead,  like  themselves,  and  the  crowd  packed  so  they 
could  not  fall  down.  I  have  read  that  account.  I  do  not  know  the 
facts  of  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Doctor,  you  have  seen  in  part  and  heard  of  the 
conditions  on  the  Avenue  during  the  day  of  that  parade,  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  some  rather  regrettable  interferences  with  the  parade? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  have  read  that  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  your  experience  and  your  knowledge  of 
matters  of  that  kind,  what  additional  precautions  should  be  observed 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  if  such  a  parade  as  this  should  recur  one 
advantage  might  be  gained  by  making  the  line  of  march  longer  than 
it  was,  so  that  there  would  not  be  so  much  congestion  at  ^ven  points ; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  stands  put  up  along  that  Ime  of  mardi 
more  generally  than  they  were.  What  were  considered,  I  believe,  the 
stands  where  you  would  best  see  at  that  time  were  at  certain  points 
like  the  stand  at  the  Treasury,  at  the  head  of  the  Avenue,  where  they 
were  going  to  have  the  tableaux,  as  I  understand.  That  is  where  this 
crush  that  I  have  spoken  of  occurred,  where  members  of  my  family 
found  themselves  caught  by  this  converging  crowd. 

I  do  not  know  any  other  way  than  just  by  swearing  in  additional 
deputies,  giving  them  rather  more  than  a  badge,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  uniform  that  attracts  attention  a  little  more,  so  that  the 
police  force  might  be  increased.  The  next  thing  I  would  say  would 
be  to  limit  the  crowd  that  shall  be  admitted  near  the  scene  of  the 
parade  at  these  converging  points. 

That  is  the  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  and  I  may  say  that 
seems  to  me  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  You  see  there  must  have 
been  between  200,000  and  300,000  folks  strewn  along  that  line  of 
march  there,  and  everybody  wanted  to  see  it.  If  a  procession  takes 
a  line  from  which  people  can  see  it  from  a  hillside,  from  a  slope, 
then  they  do  not  crowd  so  much.  They  do  not  attempt  to  crowd 
back,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  race  courses  with  which  men 
in  my  youth  used  to  be  familiar.  But  here,  where  everything  is 
dead  level,  the  crowd  behind  presses  forward  spontaneously  to  try 
to  get  a  view. 

I  never  saw  a  more  orderly  crowd  than  that  was  when  I  saw  it. 
In  every  crowd  there  are  always  a  lot  of  people  who  are  in  there  for 
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fun,  youngsters  that  yell  and  holier,  etc.,  and  at  that  time  par- 
ticularly— ^you  gentlemen  are  as  well  aware  of  it  as  I  am — when 
you  have  an  interesting  occasion  like  that  and  like  the  inauguration 
coming  right  together,  one  right  on  the  heels  of  the  other,  in  addition 
to  the  orderly  crowd  that  comes  from  abroad,  to  add  to  the  crowd  in 
the  Capital  to  see  it,  there  comes  all  the  miscreants  that  can  possibly 
jnake  their  way  here.    It  is  their  harvest. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  remarkable  thing,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  it  because  it  impressed  me  very  much,  that  in  that  vast  concourse 
that  assembled  there  and  converged  at  two  or  three  points,  and  at 
one  point  with  so  much  force  as  to  break  the  wire  rope  that  was 
stretched  there  as  a  guard  rope,  as  far  as  I  have  read  there  was  not 
a  single  life  lost  or  any  serious  damage  done.  That,  I  think,  was 
providential,  because  I  do  not  really  see  how  it  happened  with  that 
crowd  pressing  in  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  appears  in  the  testimony  here  that  up  until 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  street  cars  were  permitted 
to  run  along  the  Avenue  and  were  constantly  discharging  their  pas- 
sengers at  any  and  all  points  along  the  route.  What  effect  would 
that  have  upon  the  ability  of  the  officers  to  keep  the  crowd  out  of  the 
Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  think  that  the  traffic  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be 
stopped  in  time  to  enable  the  officers  to  clear  the  Avenue.  Of  course, 
as  you  know,  it  takes  some  time  for  them  to  get  an  idea  firmly  fixed 
in  their  mind,  but  after  a  time  a  crowd  seeing  that  the  street  is  kept 
absolutely  free,  or  any  roadway  kept  absolutely  free,  will  stand 
back  from  it.  But  they  have  got  to  get  that  in  their  minds.  I 
think  that  would  have  an  imp)ortant  bearing  on  it.  I  think  it  might 
well  be  that  where  the  street  cars  are  allowed  to  run  after  the  general 
traffic  that  you  speak  of  has  been  stopped,  where  the  passengers  are 
being  discharged  along  different  pomts  on  the  Avenue,  that  they 
might  still  run  them  for  a  time  with  only  through  passengers,  having 
officers  to  see  that  this  street  car  will  not  stop  between  here  and  such 
another  point,  so  that  passengers  on  that  car  who  would  want  to  go 
from,  say,  here  to  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  might  be  allowed  to 
do  that,  but  not  passengers  who  are  going  to  be  discharged  at  inter- 
mediate points  to  swell  the  crowd. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  your  thought  is  that  it  would  have  ma- 
terially aided  conditions  had  the  street  car  traffic  been  stopped  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  parade  began? 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  think  so.  The  question  would  come  then  as 
to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  time.    Upon  that  I  would  not 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  that  my  suggestions.  Senator,  relate  par- 
ticularly to  this  special  matter,  but  I  have  long  thought  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  police  force  of  the  District 
should  be  increased.  When  I  was  a  young  man  down  in  Richmond 
I  used  to  be  on  a  committee  that  had  charge  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments  there  in  the  municipal  government,  and  in  that  way, 
perhaps,  my  attention  was  more  directed  toward  such  matters  than 
it  would  have  been  otherwise.  I  have  felt  here,  knowing  the  situa- 
tion in  Washington,  it  covering  a  very  considerable  territory,  the 
city  and  the  District  under  the  same  government,  that  things  occur 
here  occasionally  that  our  present  police  force  are  quite  incapable  of 
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dealing  with.  When  it  comes  to  the  increased  population  and  such 
extraordinary  conditions  as  those  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration,  no  regular  police  force  would  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
deal  with  them,  and  in  such  a  case  the  increase  would  have  to  be 
made  up  of  special  deputies,  which  was  done.  I  must  say  that  the 
police  force  seemed  to  me  that  day — all  that  I  saw — ^most  earnestly 
interested,  and  tried  to  preserve  order  wherever  they  went,  and  that 
has  been  mv  observation  all  the  time  I  have  been  here. 

Senator  Pomerbne.  It  has  appeared  in  the  testimony  here  that 
there  was  seemingly  a  spirit  of  levity  or  of  indifference  among  the 
officers  along  the  line  of  march.  Have  you  any  information  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Page.  I  did  not  see  any  of  it.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  it.  Xhe 
crowd  seemed  to  have  something  of  that,  but  it  was  entirely  good- 
natured.  I  was  verj^  much  surprised  afterwards  to  find  that  that 
point  of  view  was  criticized.  1  did  not  hear  a  disagreeable  word 
uttered  in  the  crowd  that  I  pushed  through  and  made  my  way 
through  there.  Of  course,  in  a  long  line  like  that,  with  such  a  crowd 
as  there  was  here,  naturally  you  would.  If  they  had  had  the  most 
sacred  procession  in  the  world,  you  would  find  some  people  in  a  crowd 
of  that  kind  that  would  be — likelv  youngsters,  more  particularly,  or 
hoodlums — who  would  likely  be  disagreeable  and  even  worse  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  parade  on 
the  4th  was  handled  so  much  better  than  the  parade  on  the  3d,  the 
Avenue  kept  much  clearer;  and  yet,  according  to  a  statement  of 
Maj.  Sylvester,  he  had  nearly  twice  as  many  police  from  the  Peace 
Monument  to  the  Treasurv  on  the  3d  than  he  had  on  the  4th. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  explain  the  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions on  the  Avenue  under  those  circumstances! 

Mr.  Page.  The  explanation  as  it  occurs  to  me,  as  you  have  put 
your  question.  Senator,  is  this,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  obvious  that 
there  would  be  a  difference :  In  the  first  place,  the  crowd  that  comes 
here  is  more  habituated  to  seeing  an  inaugural  parade  than  the  other 
parade.  In  the  second  place,  the  inaugural  parade  would  be  re- 
garded— I  do  not  want  to  use  a  term  that  might  be  considered  im- 
proper as  to  the  first  parade — but  perhaps  more  dignified  than  the 
other,  because  the  first  parade  the  crowd  went  to  see  from  mere  curi- 
osity, I  think,  more  than  anything  else,  or  to  see,  perhaps,  with  in- 
terest, how  far  the  movement  which  it  grew  out  of  had  advanced. 

Another  reason  that  occurs  to  me  would  be  that  in  the  inaugural 
parade  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  military  that  were  marching, 
and  they  marched  in  company  front,  widening  the  Avenue.  You 
have  very  often  seen  how  a  crowd  will  sweep  in,  and  as  the  soldiers 
come  along  the  crowd  ripples  back  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  this  line 
that  comes  forward.  Another  reason,  I  think,  would  be  that  a 
crowd  regards  the  presidential  inauguration  and  its  parade  with  a 
little  more — I  will  not  say  awe — but  with  a  little  more  respect  than 
they  would  an  ordinary  parade,  not  meaning  at  all  that  they  would 
have  any  real  disrespect  for  the  other.  But  T  think  it  would  be  very 
natural.  Finally,  there  were  a  great  manv  more  men  in  the  last 
parade  than  from  the  testimony  here,  and  by  what  I  have  read  in 
the  papers,  there  appear  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  women  in  the 
first  parade. 
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I  think  all  of  those  reasons  count,  but  particularly  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  inaugural  parade.  I  think  an  inaugural  parade  might  pos- 
sibly pass  up  the  Avenue  with  only  enough  oflScers  to  prevent  per- 
sons running  across  and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  procession,  and  to 
prevent  crowding  in  on  the  sidewalks,  so  that  people  might  be  hurt 
or  so  that  pickpockets  might  thrive.  I  think  the  inaugural  parade 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  any  other  parade  whatsoever  in  that 
respect. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  also,  in  line  with  the  suggestion  that 
you  made  a  moment  ago,  that  the  people  have  become  accustomed  to 
staying  off  the  Avenue  during  the  inaugural  parade? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  accounted  for  the  crowding  on  the 
parade  at  Fifteenth  Street  by  the  convergence  of  the  streets  there 
and  the  crowds  coming  in.  1  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
record  here  shows  more  complaint  of  interference  than  crowding  of 
the  parade  from  about  Four-and-a-half  Street  to  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Streets  than  anywhere  else.  How  do  you  account  for 
that? 

Mr.  Page.  You  know  the  streets  along  the  Avenue  in  Washington, 
and  the  avenues,  converge  at  many  points — for  instance,  at  I«our- 
and-a-half  Street,  I  think,  there  are  more  converging  lines.  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  points  down  there,  but  down  there  just 
below  where  the  old  railroad  station  used  to  be.  It  is  possible 
that  the  procession  had  gotten  into  a  little  more  order  as  it  went 
up  farther  along  the  Avenue.  That  was  nearer  the  line  of  be- 
gmning.  There  was  one  point  in  which,  according  to  what  I  read 
m  the  press,  the  crowd  quite  surged  over  everything  and  got  into  the 
Avenue.  I  remember  seeing  that  was  somewhere  about  Seventh 
Street.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that  at  all.  The  other 
point,  as  I  read,  was  near  the  New  Willard  Hotel  where  the  barrier 
rope  broke,  through  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  they  swept  in. 
Very  little  things  sometimes  start  an  impulse  in  a  crowd,  and  if  the 
impulse  exists  and  there  is  any  sort  of  general  direction  given  by 
one  impulse,  it  is  very  difficult  to  handle,  and  it  might  have  been 
even  accidental. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Page. 

Senator  Diulingham.  Mr.  Page,  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question. 
In  your  discussion  of  conditions  existing  in  the  operation  of  the  car 
lines  on  that  afternoon,  did  you  have  m  mind  the  fact  that  Con- 

fress  had  only  authorized  the  suspension  of  street  traffic  for  two 
ours  on  the  3d  of  March,  instead  of  the  day,  as  it  was  on  the  4th 
of  March? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  that  fact  about  the  two 
hours,  Senator,  but  I  knew,  however — at  least,  I  was  informed  and 
believe — that  the  hour  fixed  to  stop  the  street-car  traffic  had  been 
actually  antedated  by  the  orders  of  the  police  authorities,  so  that  the 
street  ears  had  absolutely  been  stopped  earlier  than  the  hour  set  by, 
say,  perhaps  a  half  hour.  That  is  my  recollection  of  what  I  had 
read  or  something  I  heard. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  resolution  of  Congress  directed  the  stop- 
page of  all  ordinary  traffic  and  travel,  including  the  operation  of  the 
street  cars  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  3  o'clock  to  5  o'clock.  I 
think  the  evidence  shows  that  they  got  off  the  Avenue  about  3  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Page.  I  think  they  were  gotten  off  about  half  past  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Dillingham.  They  were  stopping  them  then  at  either  end, 
and  yet  they  were  dumping  passengers  during  all  that  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  Avenue. 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  think  that  would  have  had  a  most  material 
bearing  on  it,  that  if  the  street  cars  had  been  stopped  hours  earlier 
it  would  have  been  a  great  advantage. 

Senator  Dillingham.  It  simply  increased  the  difficulties,  having 
them  continue  down  to  that  hour? 

Mr.  Page.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  quite  so — absolutely  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Page. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MK.  BENJAMIN  S.  GRAVES,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Graves.  Benjamin  S.  Graves. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Graves.  President  of  the  Havenner  Baking  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  this  parade  on 
the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  probably  would  have  had,  but  I  had  a  little  mishap 
to  my  car  the  evening  before.     Otherwise  I  would  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman,  ue  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  What  do 
you  know  about  the  parade? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  had  some  friends  visiting  me,  and  I  secured  a  room 
for  them  at  Seventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  over  the  old  Central 
National  Bank  Building.  We  had  the  fourth  floor  front  room.  That 
gave  a  view  down  the  Avenue  to  the  Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  expecting  to  relate  what  they  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  also  had  a  view  up  as  far  as  Fourteenth  Street — 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets.     I  noticed  the — • — 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  them,  watching  the  parade? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  was  watching  the  parade;  ves,  sir;  from  that  room. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  beginning  of  the  parade  until  the  end? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yas.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  brieflv  what  vou  saw. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  saw  the  crowd  gathering  there  m  such  numbers — 
they  were  kept  off  the  Avenue  at  that  point,  or  partially  so,  up  to 
probably  half  past  1  or  2  o'clock,  when  the  Avenue  began  to  fill 
with  people.  There  was  no  particular  attention  paid  to  try  to  clear 
them  until  just  before  B  o'clock — about  3  o'clock,  when  that  parade 
started. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  time  that  attempts  were  made  to  clear 
the  Avenue,  were  they  lining  up  alongside  the  center  of  the  Avenue, 
as  though  they  were  waiting  for  the  parade? 
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Mr.  Gbaves.  Yes;  waiting  for  the  parade.  They  were  out  in  the 
Avenue  there.  The  Avenue  was  practically  full  ox  people  there  out 
to  the  car  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  A  place  was  left  across  the  car  tracks  that  was  not 
occupied  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  On  the  car  tracks  proper  there  was  no  one  standing. 

The  Chairman.  People  were  standing  along  in  line  there,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Along  in  line  there  near  the  car  track. 

The  Chahlman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Graa'es.  The  automobiles  came  up  first,  of  course.  They  were 
partially  successful  in  clearing  the  place.  But  just  when  the  auto- 
mobiles came  by  the  crowd  went  out  directly  behind  them,  practically 
to  their  former  stand. 

The  Chairman,*  Were  there  any  mounted  police  coming  after-— 
behind  them? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  crowd  get  in  between  the  automobiles  and 
the  police? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  kept  close  enough  together  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  Gravfjs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  surged  in  right  behind  the  mounted 
police? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mounted  police  were  there  there? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  saw  two  or  four  at  the  rear  of  these  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  riding  along  on  either  side  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  just  behind  the  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  just  one  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  I  think  there  were  seven  or  eight  of  them  form- 
ing a  wedge.  They  came  up  the  Avenue  with  the  white  banners  bear- 
ing^ the  police  insignia  on  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  maintain  that  formation  pretty  well  all 
along? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  maintained  it  fairly  well  along  up  to  Seventh  or 
Eighth  Streets,  where  there  was  not  room  enough  for  them  to  get 
through,  and  then  they  had  to  fall  back.  There  seemed  to  be  more 
people  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  than  could  possibly  have  gotten 
on  the  sidewalks.  I  do  not  think  they  could  possibly  have  cleared 
the  Avenue  without  using  brutal  force — that  is,  at  3  o'clock.  Had 
the  cars  been  stopped  probably  an  hour  or  two  sooner  they  could 
probably  have  cleared  the  Avenue,  if  there  was  nothing  to  attract 
the  people  out,  but  when  that  parade  started  it  was  practically  im- 
possible for  the  police  department  to  have  cleared  the  Avenue  for 
them  to  pass  through. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  police  making  any  efforts  to  keep 
the  crowd  back  from  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Thev  did  make  a  decided  effort. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do! 

Mr.  Graves.  They  tried  to  push  the  people  back,  and  were  trying 
to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  do  without  being  brutal  with 
the  crowd  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  quite  a  number  in  citizen's 
clothes. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  were  they  attempting  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  were  attempting  to  put  the  people  oflf  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  as  the  parade  passed  along. 
They  were  not  then  trying  to  push  the  people  off  the  Avenue  were 
they? 

Mr.  Graves.  After  the  parade  started ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  stationed  ? 

Mr.  Gr^wes.  After  the  parade  had  proceeded  some  distance  they 
seemed  to  give  up  the  idea  as  being  beyond  their  power  to  control.  * 

The  Chairman.  And  simply  left  the  crowd  alone? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  did  not  let  them  alone.  They  kept  them  back 
as  far  as  they  could.  They  could  not  get  them  bact  on  the  sidewalk, 
but  they  held  them  back  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  it  seemed 
to  me. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  parade  passed  the  point  where  you  were 
stationed,  how  close  was  the  crowd  to  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  crowd  came  down  very  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  policemen  between  the  crowd  and 
the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  were  attempting  to  keep  that  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  watching  the  parade,  or  did  they  have 
their  backs  to  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  quite  a  portion  of  the  time  their  backs  were  to 
the  parade.    They  were  making  an  effort  to  keep  that  crpwd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you"  say  that  most  of  the  time  they  were 
not  watching  the  parade? 

Mr.  Graves.  Most  of  the  time  they  were  not  watching  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  doing  what  with  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Graves.  Trying  to  keep  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  they  making  these  efforts? 

Mr.  Graves.  Making  an  effort  with  their  sticks. 

The  Chairman.  Their  sticks  were  drawn,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  flourish  their  sticks  in  the  air  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  flourished  their  sticks  in  the  air,  and  seemingly 
did  what  was  in  their  power  to  keep  that  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  no  policemen  who  were  apparently  mak- 
ing no  efforts  at  all  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  not  until  the  parade  was  practically  passed. 
They  closed  in  there  on  them  then. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  simply  state  that  the  police  force,  I  think,  are 
probably  under  as  good  control  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  city. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  your  general  opinion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  just  my  general  opinion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  general  reputation  of  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children  jn  that  crowd  ? 
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Mr.  Graves,  ^'here  seemed  to  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  ladies 
in  that  crowd,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  it  in  percentage?  Would  you  say 
a  half  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  were  more  than  half  of  them,  I  think,  ladies. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  there  many  children  in  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  there  were  quite  a  good  many  children — ^not 
more  than 

Senator  Pomerene.  When  I  speak  of  children,  I  mean  children  of 
school  age. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  was  probably  not  more  than  you  would  ordinarily 
see  in  children  who  go  to  see  a  parade.  Of  course  there  was  quite  a 
number.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  Avenue  there 
were  ladies. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Do  you  feel  that  if  the  Avenue  had  been 
cleared,  or  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  clear  it  earlier  in  the  day, 
that  would  have  aided  in  maintaining  order  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  very  sure  of  it.  If  the  street  car  lines 
had  been  stopped  an  hour  or  two  before  I  think  the  Avenue  could 
have  been  cleared. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  observe  the  conduct  of  the  special 
police  officers  along  the  line  1 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  they  were  quite  as  active  as  our  regular 
officers.  But  there  seemed  to  be  at  that  point  a  decided  effort  to 
clear  the  Avenue  when  the  parade  came. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  in  the  crowd  a  spirit  of  levity 
or  ridicule? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  that  that  spirit  prevailed 
among  any  of  the  officers? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Does  your  statement  apply  to  the  force  gen- 
erally, or  to  each  individual,  as  you  have  observed? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  the  individuals,  as  I  saw  them  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  see  anything  along  the  line  of  march 
in  the  way  of  the  conduct  of  these  officers  that  seemed  to  encourage 
the  crowd  to  press  in  upon  the  line  of  march  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  at  that  pomt. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  any  point  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  the  only  point.  I  was  there  during  the  entire 
parade. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  point  did  you  say  that  was? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  At  Seventh  Street  and  Pennsvlvania  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  far  did  your  observation  extend  in  either 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Looking  at  it  from  the  window,  I  could  see  down  as 
far  as  the  Peace  Monument  and  see  up  as  far  as  Thirteenth  Street. 
The  crowd  seemed  to  be  more  dense  probably  above  Seventh  Street 
from  my  point  of  view. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  dense  from  curb  to  curb  or  just  in  the 
immediate  proximity  to  the  line  of  march? 
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Mr.  Graves.  From  the  curb,  including — of  course^  the  street  was 
full  of  people,  but  there  was  practically  a  solid  mass  of  people  out 
to  the  car  tracks  above  Seventh  Street. 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  the  curbs? 

Mr.  Graves.  From  the  curb  out  to  the  car  track.  There  was  a 
small  space  up  the  car  track  in  which  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any- 
body standing. 

•  Senator  Pomerene.  To  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  offered  before  us  here,  it  has  appeared  from 
many  witnesses  here  that  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  march  there 
was  a  vacant  space  between  the  crowd  next  to  the  street  railway 
tracks  and  the  curb  line.  That  is  not  in  accord  with  your  observa- 
tion, is  it?     , 

Mr.  Graves.  From  my  observation  there  was  a  very  small  space 
between  the  curb  and  the  car  track  that  was  not  covered  by  people- 
Senator  Pomerene.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  very  small  space  "  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  probably  would  be  a  space.  You  could  see  the 
street  from  the  fourth  story.    I  had  a  fourth-story  front  room. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  any  particular  point 
or  of  the  line  of  the  street  generally? 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  the  line  of  the  street  generally,  from  what  we  saw 
from  that  point  up  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  were  the  sidewalks?  Were  they 
crowded  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  sidewalks. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that^he  sidewalks  were  entirely  occupied? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  not  entirely.  Up  near  the  building  line  you 
could  see  the  sidewalks — see  the  position  of  the  sidewalks. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  there  a  space  on  the  sidewalks  next  to  the 
cables  sufficient  to  have  accommodated  this  crowd  if  it  had  been  off 
the  street? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  just  where  you  were  located.  You 
were  at  the  intersection  of  Seventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  was  at  the  intersection  of  Seventh  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  building? 

Mr.  Graves.  Over  the  old  Central  National  Bank  Building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  that  building 

Mr.  Graves.  That  brown-stone  front. 

The  Chairman.  That  building  that  fronts  on  the  open  space  there, 
that  usually  is  occupied  for  meetings  of  various  kinds? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  between  the  Bank  of  Washington  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  fourth  stor}-  f 

Mr.  Graves.  The  fourth-story  front  room. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  were  especially  watching  the  parade,  were 
vou? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  were  especially  interested  in? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  notice  these  policemen  so 
closely 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  noticed  the  crowd  and  made  a  remark  to  the  people 
in  the  room  with  me  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble ;  that  I  did 
not  think  tlie  police  were  going  to  be  able  to  clear  that  crowd  off  the 
Avenue — that  the  sidewalks  would  not  be  able  to  hold  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  watched  the  police  rather  than  the 
parade  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  Well,  I  watched  the  parade.  T  was  there  for 
that  purpose. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  could  observe  the 
action  of  the  police  from  where  you  were  up  to  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  directly  in  front  of  you  there? 

Mtp  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  hear  anything  that  was  said  by  the 
crowd  or  by  the  policemen  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  windows  open  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  it  that  suggested  to  you  to  make  the 
remark  to  your  friends  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  there  were  more  people  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
than  could  possibly  have  gotten  on  the  sidewalks,  gotten  behind  the 
ropes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  they  crowding  in  on  the  line  of  march  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  interfering  with  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  were  as  soon  as  those  automobiles  went  up 
there.  They  came  right  in  behind  the  automobiles  in  such  a  way  as 
to  disturb  the  parade,  because  they  did  not  have  space  to 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  far  behind  the  line  of  march  was  the 
parade  disturbed,  as  you  observed  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  stopped  several  times,  and  with  the  space  that  the 
parade  was  taking  it  could  not  possibly  have  gotten  through  the 
crowd  just  above  Seventh  Street — Seventh  Street,  Eighth  Street,  and 
Ninth  Street,  or  Tenth  Street  or  Eleventh  Street,  because  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  there  w-as  almost  a  solid  mass  of  people. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  plenty  of  room  from  the  curbing, 
or  next  to  the  curbing,  into  which  the  people  could  have  been  pressed 
to  have  given  plenty  of  space  for  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  there  had  been  more  officers  in  line,  they  could  have 
held  them  back  and  given  them  more  space  to  parade. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  plenty  oi  room  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  there  was  room  enough  for  that  purpose; 
2/es,  sir. 

TESTIHONT  OF  JOHN  B.  WKIGHT,  WASHINOTON,  D.  G. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Wright.  John  R.  Wright. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  before  the  parade  started  did  you  start 
down  the  Avenue  <rom  the  Feace  Monument? 
Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  mean  before  they  actually  started  the  parade? 
The  Chairman.  No;  when  you  started  back.' 
Mr.  Wright,  I  do  not  get  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  were  to  come  down  to  Peace 
Monument  and  form  there  to  head  the  parade. 
Mr.  Wright.  Xo;  we  were  to  clear  the  Avenue. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  clear  the  Avenue.     How  long  before  the 
parade  started  were  you  to  clear  the  Avenue  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  There  was  no  order  given  about  it 
The  Chairman.  When  were  you  to  clear  the  Avenue,  then  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  We  were  to  come  back  from  the  Peace  Monument  at 
about  a  quarter  to  8. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  That  was  my  general  impression.    No,  sir ;  we  did  not 
The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Wright.  Because  Commissioner  Johnston  came  down  there 
and  he  said,  "  I  am  here  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can."  Of  course,  I 
recognized  the  commissioner.  I  said,  "  You  are  not  here  to  help  us; 
we  are  here  to  help  you."  Then  he  said,  "  We  will  wait  until  just 
before  the  parade  starts  and  we  will  go  up  the  Avenue  in  a  V  shape 
like  that  [indicating],  just  to  keep  the  people  back." 

The  Chairman.  When  he  said  that  had  you  looked  up  the  Avenue, 
and  could  you  see  a  great  many  people  on  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  crowd  seemed  to  be  the  other  side  of  Seventh 
Street.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much  trouble  down  where  we 
were  at  all.  The  Avenue  was  nicely  cleared  from  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment up  to  Four-and-a-half  Street. 

The  Chairman.  At  Fbur-and-a-half  Street  it  was  very  well 
cleared  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  had  begun  to  clear  up  there.  We  did  not  have  any 
trouble  at  all  until  we  got  up  to  Seventn  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  cleared  the  Avenue 
by  going  up  the  sides,  as  you  had  been  directed  to  do  ? 
Mr.  Wright.  All  the  way  up? 
The  Chairman.  From  Four-and-a-half  Street? 
Mr.  Wright.  No.  < 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  have  cleared  the  Avenue  anyway  to 
have  gone  along  the  sides? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  see  where  we  could  have  put  the  people, 
unless  we  had  mowed  them  down.  There  was  no  place  for  them  to 
go.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  space  between  the  crowd  and  the 
curbing? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.  sir.  I  was  only  interested  directly  in  front  of 
my  machine.     I  was  afraid  I  would  run  over  somebody. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  over  the  situation  after  you 
started.  I  have  not  got  you  started  yet.  I  am  talking  about  wlien 
you  started  to  go  down  the  Avenue  there,  before  Commissioner  John- 
ston gave  you  different  orders,  about  a  quarter  of  3.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  Avenue  as  you  looked  up  toward  the  Treasury 
Building,  so  far  as  the  crowd  was  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Wright.  I  have  answered  you  that  it  was  clear  up  to  Four- 
and-a-half  Street. 

The  Chairman.  From  Four-and-a-half  Street  how  was  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  began  to  fill  in,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  not  filled  in  then,  had  it? 

Mr.  Wright.  It  had  begun  to  fill  in,  though. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  was  not  filled? 

Mr.  Wright.  The  crowd  was  perceptible  at  Seventh  Street — just 
before  Seventh  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  at  that  time,  if  you  had  gone  along  the 
curbing  with  your  automobile  would  you  have  been  able  to  clear  the 
Avenue? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  formed  this  wedge-shaped  arrangement  with 
your  automobiles? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  went  up  the  Avenue  in  front  of  the  parade  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get  along? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  able  to  keep  your  formation  very 
much,  were  you? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  reach  a  point  where  you  had  no  forma- 
tion with  your  automobiles? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  went  ahead  and  stopped  about  the  other  side 
of  Seventh  Street.  There  we  began  to  lose  our  formation.  That  is, 
to  keep  close  together. 

The  Chairman.  The  crowd  got  in  among  your  automobiles? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  on  a  policeman  at  Seventh  Street, 
and  I  took  on  another  one  at  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  take  the  policemen  on  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  To  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  they  keep  the  crowd  back — back  of 
your  automobile? 

Mr.  Wright.  They  got  on  the  sides  and  pushed  the  crowd  back. 
The  machine  would  cut  a  way,  running  on  the  low  speed,  and  they 
would  push  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  in  that  formation  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  the  second.  I  think  I  was  the  second  one 
from  the  car  track,  facing  north — on  the  north  side. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Commissioner  Johnston  was  on  the  other 
side? 

Mr.  Wright.  On  the  south  side. 

TJie  Chairman.  Did  you  stop  frequently  along  there? 

Mr.  Wright.  We  stopped  and  tried  to  keep  our  formation,  but 
after  Seventh  Street  it  was  almost  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  what  the  policemen  were  doing 
as  you  went  along? 
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Mr.  Wright.  The  two,  I  think,  that  I  took  in  my  machine  were 
trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  the  only  two  that  you  observed  doing 
anything  special  in  regard  to  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  really,  all  of  them  were  trying  to  do  that. 
I  may  say,  honestly,  that  there  were  only  one  or  two  exceptions  among 
these  special  men  hired  for  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  was  one  I  spoke  to  about  trying  to  help  keep 
them  back,  but  they  were  very  small  in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  that  was  there  about  Market  Space,  at 
Eighth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  speak  to  him? 

Mr.  Wright.  Because  he  did  not  seem  to  be  working.  I  thou^t 
he  was  trying  to  take  advantage  of  not  having  anybody  over  him. 

The  Chairman.  He  seemed  to  be  more  one  of  the  crowd,  this  po- 
liceman, did  he? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  that.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  working  as  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  working  for  a  police- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  in  a  way  reproved  him,  what  did  he  do! 

Mr.  Wright.  I  only  hollered  at  him  as  I  went  by. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  holler  back  at  you? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  only  one  you  thought  was  not  doing 
what  he  ought  to  do? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.  When  I  got  to  Seventh  Street,  I  think,  a  po- 
liceman— a  bicycle  policeman — ^got  on  the  machine  and  worked. 
They  were  sweating  blood  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  others — I  do  not  mean  that 
you  spoke  to  them — ^that  you  did  not  think  were  doing  their  full  duty! 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  a  great  many  policemen  along  there,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  policemen  ahead  of  the  auto- 
mobiles, trying  to  make  a  passageway? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any. 

The  Chairman.  No  mounted  policemen? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  back  of  the  mounted  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  running  your  automobile? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  so  I  had  to  keep  my  eyes  pretty  well  on  th« 
machine. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  C.  WINEMAN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  dulv  sworn  bv  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  John  C.  Wineman. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  here.  Mr.  Wineman? 

Mr.  Wineman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Wineman.  I  am  a  tailor. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  this  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  charge  of  an  automobile?  , 

Mr.  WiNBMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  your  automobile? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  this  gentleman's  testimony  that  was 
just  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  testimony  be  substantially  the  same 
as  hist 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  My  testimony  would  be  the  same  as  his  until  he 
was  joined  by  the  commissioner.  When  he  was  joined  by  the  com- 
missioner I  remained  back  with  the  other  platoon;  that  is,  we  did 
notgo  up  the  Avenue  ahead  of  the  parade. 

The  (Jhairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  went  up  the  Avenue  with  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do?  Did  you  go  alongside  of  the 
parade? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Alongside  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  part  of  the  parade  did  you  accom- 
pany ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  The  vice  chairman  of  the  public  order  committee 
was  with  me  in  my  machine,  and  we  headed  the  automobiles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Avenue,  I  headed  that  procession. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  automobiles  were  there  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  There  were  three  on  the  west  side,  and  I  think  two 
on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south  side.  I  may  be  mistaken. 
Perhaps  there  was  three  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south  side. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  two  or  three  on  the  north  side? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  those  automobiles? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  To  hold  the  people  back^  so  that  the  parade  would 
have  plenty  of  space,  plenty  of  room  to  go  up  the  Avenue  without 
any  obstruction  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  supposed  to  come  alongside  of  the 
parade,  between  it  and  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Sort  of  patrol  alongside  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  accompanying? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  started  out  with  the  head  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  out  with  the  head  of  the  parade? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  right  opposite  the  troop  of  cav- 
alry and  the  parade.     I  mean — that  is,  the  ladies'  troop  of  cavalry. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  front? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes;  that  was  at  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  continue  along  that  way? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  continued  right  alongside  the  Avenue  from 
First  Street — Peace  Monument^ — right  along  the  Avenue,  and  struck 
very  little  obstruction  until  we  got  to  Sixth  Street.  At  Sixth  Street 
we  struck  a  great  deal  of  obstruction,  people  crowding  up  and  standing 
up.  And  at  Seventh  Street  and  the  Avenue  I  turned  and  went  back, 
and  came  up  and  tried  to  force  them  back.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kuhns wanted 
to  give  the  other  automobile  people  back  of  us  some  instructions 
about  keeping  up  closer  to  them. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  you  turn  around  there? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  found  an  opening  and  turned  south  and  went 
down  the  south  side  of  the  Avenue,  close  to  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  crossed  the  line  of  parade  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  crossed  the  line  of  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Went  around  it  front  of  it? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  went  around  in  front  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  followed  down  the  south  curb? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  went  through  the  parade,  understand — through 
<.ne  of  the  different  companies  that  were  coming  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  unaerstand. 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  went  south,  between  Four-and-a-half  Street  and 
Sixth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  About  where  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  That  was  just  below  Seventh  Street  that  I  turned. 

The  Chahiman.  Did  you  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  along 
the  south  curb? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  along 
there — ^not  that  place. 

The  Chahiman.  There  was  plenty  of  space  there? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  There  was  plenty  of  space  along  the  curb  up  until 
Seventh  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  back  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  went  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  went  back  and  formed  our  automobiles  to  see 
if  we  could  not  push  the  crowds  back  farther.  We  were  started  and 
the  crowd  was  surging  in  back  of  the  machines.  We  would  push  the 
crowd  back,  but  they  would  surge  in  right  back  of  us.  We  thought 
if  we  could  get  our  machines  around  and  come  up  oblique  the  crowd 
would  not  surge  in  again.  At  that  section  of  the  parade — ^that  sec- 
tion of  the  Avenue — there  was  plenty  of  room.  The  people  wanted 
to  get  up  close  to  the  line  of  march.  We  forced  them  back  there,  and 
they  would  stay  back  until  we  got  by,  and  then  they  would  surge  in 
again.  So  we  thought  if  we  could  get  the  machines  right  oblique  we 
could  keep  them  back  to  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  T\Tiere  did  vou  start  in  with  this  oblique  forma- 
tion ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  At  Four-and-a-half  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  up  along  the  north  side  again? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  came  up  along  the  north  side  again,  and  about 
midway  between  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Seventh  Street  it  was 
impossible  to  do  it.  So  one  machine  just  practically  fell  in  back  of 
the  other,  making  it  a  kind  of  a  march  up  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  room  enough,  then,  between  the  crowd 
and  the  paraders  to  go  along  one  after  the  other  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  were  going  very  close  to  the  paraders,  but  we 
were  pushing  the  crowd  back.  The  crowd  was  good-natured  |ind 
obeyed  our  commands.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  was  a  policeman, 
and  I  was  issuing  some  orders.  We  asked  the  crowd  to  get  back. 
They  were  all  good-natured,  and  they  would  fall  back.  But  those  at 
other  places  would  not  fall  back ;  they  would  not  fall  back  a  particle. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  policemen  along  there? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes ;  policemen  all  along  the  line  of  march. 
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The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  They  were,  in  most  part,  working  very  faithfully. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  those  that  were  not? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  At  this  first  end  of  the  line  the  officers  that  were 
in  uniform  had  the  respect  of  the  crowd,  and  they  could  handle  the 
crowd  much  easier  than  the  plain-clothes  men  could,  that  had  nothing 
but  a  badge  on.  The  people  did  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  those 
officers  as  they  did  to  the  uniformed  men. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  guy  the  special  policemen  somewhat? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Sometimes  they  would.  Tnere  were  a  good  many 
soldiers  along  there,  and  they  would  guv  these  policemen  and  make 
fun  of  them  and  tell  them  that  they  had  no  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  joke  back? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  No;  they  did  not  joke  back.  They  had  an  officer 
there;  that  is,  a  commanding  officer  was  near  at  liand,  and  they  be- 
haved themselves  very  respectful  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  they  assume  along  the  line  of 
march  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  They  were  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Wei-e  they  in  front  of  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Facing  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes ;  they  were  facing  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  any  that  were  looking  at  the 
parade  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Not  at  that  section.  When  we  got  uptown  it  was 
a  little  different. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  When  we  got  uptown — from  Seventh  Street  up — 
we  would  come  along  and  see  the  officers,  and  we  would  talk  to  them. 
Just  above  Ninth  Street  the  crowd  was  very  dense  in  there.  Mr. 
Kuhns  talked  to  a  number  of  the  officers,  and  1  did  myself.  They 
said,  "  We  can  not  keep  them  back  unless  we  use  our  clubs,  and  if 
we  use  our  clubs  we  will  have  a  riot  here."  That  was  a  good  argu- 
ment, because  the  crowd  was  pushing  in  closely  on  them.  1  noticed  a 
number  of  instances  in  coming  up  the  Avenue  where  we  tried  to  force 
them  back,  and  some  man  in  the  crowd  would  hold  a  child  up  in  front 
of  you  and  tell  you  to  come  on  and  kill  the  child.  Of  course,  we  were 
not  out  for  injuring  any  person,  and  we  did  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Up  at  about  Ninth  Street  had  the  police  appar- 
ently given  up? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  They  had  not  given  up.  Tjiey  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  get  them  back.  But  they  were  working  without  any  results, 
just  like  pushing  at  the  sides  of  the  monument — a  great  deal  of  effort 
without  accomplishing  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  their  batons  out? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes;  they  had  their  batons  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  flourishing  them  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Making  motions.  They  were  arguing  with  the 
crowd  to  get  back.  About  Tenth  Street  there  was  an  Army  officer 
there,  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  wearing  the  insignia  of  a  colonel. 
He  came  up  to  me.  We  were  standing  there  at  that  time.  He  came 
up  and  said,  "  Can  you  not  do  something  to  get  that  crowd  back  ? '' 
I  said,  "Can  you  not  do  something  yourself?    You  have  got  plent}' 
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of  Massachusetts  soldiers.  You  see  if  you  can  not  get  these  soldiei-s 
along  the  line  of  march  to  assert  some  patriotism  and  get  that  crowd 
back."  That  gentleman  got  up  on  the  running  board  of  my  car, 
talked  to  the  soldiers,  and  asked  them  if  thev  could  not  do  something 
to  try  to  assist  in  getting  the  crowd  back,  1>ut  there  was  absolutely 
no  response  whatever  from  them.  They  seemed  to  want  to  get  into 
the  front  line  to  see  everything. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  other  automobiles  than  those  two  or 
three  with  you  along  the  side  of  that  parade? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  The  north  side? 

The  Chairman.  The  north  side. 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  There  were  automobiles  on  the  south  side,  too. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  got  alone  with  your  automobiles  the 
only  means  of  keeping  the  crowd  back  from  the  parade  were  the 
policemen  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  That  is  it,  exactly ;  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  were 
working  all  they  could — those  little  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  your  observation  of  the  crowd  along  by 
your  automobile,  and  the  result  of  the  policemen's  efforts  there,  they 
were  not  able  to  do  verv  much  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Thev  could  not  do  much  at  all.  Thev  could  not 
get  them  back.  There  were  people  down  there  right  to  the  front, 
and  women  and  children — women  with  children.  I  saw  one  woman 
there  whose  husband  works  for  me,  and  she  had  the  nerve  to  come 
down  there  with  six  children,  the  eldest  12  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  right  in  the  front  ranks? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Right  in  the  front  ranks.  That  is  the  conditi(m 
we  had.    The  crowd  pushing  out  at  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Wineman  ? 

Mr.  Wineman.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  that  would  be  of 
any  special  benefit  further. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  vou  go  clear  through  to  Fifteenth 
Street  ? 

Mr.  Wineman.  I  went  all  the  way  through  to  Fifteenth  Street — 
all  the  way  to  Eighteenth  Street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  succeed  in  forcing  your  machine 
along  by  the  side  of  the  parade? 

Mr.  Wineman.  I  gave  up  the  ghost  about  at  the  Willard  Hotel. 
About  the  Willard  Hotel  I  dropped  out  and  became  part  of  the 
suffrage  parade. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Up  to  that  point  you  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing outside  of  the  parade? 

Mr.  Wineman.  Up  to  that  point  I  had  succeeded  in  keeping  out- 
side and  left  a  considerable  space  for  them  to  get  by.  But  about  at 
the  Willard  Hotel  it  became  so  dense  it  was  impossible. 

Senator  Ditxingfiam.  Had  you  at  any  time  seen  the  crowd  surge 
in  upon  the  paraders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  obliged  to 
alter  their  formation? 

Mr.  WiNE3fAN.  I  did  not  see  that  then;  but  they  did  alter  their 
formation,  because  I  saw  the  parade  when  it  came  around  First 
Street  and  Maryland  Avenue,  and  they  were  coming  up  with  a  larger 
formation  abreast  than  thev  had  down  farther.  I  do  not  know 
whether  thev  altered  their  formation. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  Your  testimony,  I  take  it,  applies  to  what  you 
saw  in  front  of  the  automobile  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  That  is  it  exactly;  in  front  of  the  automobile. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  understand.  You  are  not  attempting  to  de- 
scribe conditions  which  may  have  been  to  the  rear  of  you  along  the 
line  of  procession  ? 

Mr.  WINB3IAN.  No,  sir;  at  the  rear  I  could  not,  because  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  look  around.  It  was  a  hard  afternoon's  work  to 
drive  an  automobile  and  try  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DE.  J.  LAWN  THOMPSON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Dr.  Thompson.  J.  Lawn  Thompson. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  your  occupation  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Physician. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  have  anv  connection  with  this  parade 
on  March  3  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  it? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  stationed? 

Dr.  Thompson.  472  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  had  a  window  en 
the  Avenue — on  the  south  side  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  observe  there? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  left  my  office,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lialf  past  2 — somewhere  along  that  time,  I  do  not  know  exactly — with 
my  family,  and  started  down,  I  think,  into  Fifteenth  Street  in  my 
machine.  I  found  the  crowd  at  that  time  a  moderately  good  crowd. 
After  we  went  down  a  little  farther  I  found  the  crowd  so  dense  that 
it  did  not  make  any  effort  to  ffet  out  of  the  way  at  all.  By  the  time 
I  g:ot  to  Seventh  Street  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  my  radiator  was 
boiling  over  from  the  fact  that  I  had  to  run  so  slowly.  At. Ninth 
Street  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  congestion,  whether  it  was  due 
to  the  cross-town  cars  and  the  cars  on  the  Avenue  I  do  not  know,  but 
at  any  rate  policemen  kept  yelling,  "'  Clear  the  way,"  and  escorted 
our  cars.  We  went  very  slowly  then  to  Seventh  Street,  and  I  wanted 
to  turn  south  on  Seventh  Street  so  as  to  get  into  B  Street  and  park 
the  machine  in  the  hotel  in  which  I  had  a  window  for  that  day.  A 
miiformed  officer  cleared  the  way  and  then  a  special  officer,  I  presume, 
escorted  us  and  cleared  the  wav  until  we  had  a  safe  exit  on  the  other 
5:ide  of  the  Avenue.  I  made  the  remark  to  my  wife  at  different  times 
that  I  thought  there  was  going  to  l)e  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
crowd  back  later  on  if  they  d'd  not  start  pretty  soon. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  2.30  o'clock? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  2.30  we  went  in. 
•We  were  in  a  holiday  spirit.  We  did  not  pay  particular  attention 
to  details,  until  such  time  as  the  crowd  began  to  get  quite  dense  in 
front  of  our  window.  I  again  made  the  remark  that  I  thought  there 
was  going  to  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  crowd  back.  The  police 
automobile  then  came  along  and  the  crowds  fell  back,  but  it  was  j^  st 
like  grain  filtering  through  the  hand  almost.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
ai]tomol)ile  went   past   the  crowd  would  fall  in  right  back  of  the 
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machine.  Then  the  mounted  policemen  came  along:  we  were  very 
much  exercised  at  the  manner  m  which  the  policemen  were  charging 
the  crowd.  That  was  the  only  thing  to  call  our  attention  to  it  at  all- 
Two  |!>olicemen  in  particular  seemed  to  be  very  energetic,  and  were 
chargmg  the  crowd  to  such  an  extent  that  we  thought  somebody  was 
liable  to  be  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  see  these  two  mounted  policemen  in 
relation  to  the  automobiles  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  think  thev  followed  the  automobiles,  if  I  reniem- 
ber  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  followed  the  automobiles? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  think  so.  As  I  sa^%  I  did  not  notice  so  par- 
ticular other  than  the  instance  that  I' cite.  But  I  think  thev  came 
after  the  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  behind  the  automobiles  were  thev? 

• 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  I  coiijd  not  say.  I  know  that  (;ne  automobile 
stopped  right  in  front  of  our  window.  Somebody — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  an  officer  or  not — but  somebody  jumped  off.  and  then 
a  uniformed  man  helped  them  to  push  the  crowd  back.  Then  the 
automobile  went  on,  and  as  it  did  the  crowd  just  surged  right  out 
again. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  do  not  remember  whether  the  mounted  po- 
licemen were  following  right  after  the  automobile  or  whether  they 
were  back  in  the  parade  somewhere  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  I  kncAv  it  was  just 
before  the  parade  came — it  was  just  prior  to  the  parade.  It  seeme<l 
to  me  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  parade  follow  right  along  after  the 
automobiles? 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  I  would  not  want  to  say.  Either  the  police- 
men came  finst  or  the  automobiles  came  first.  I  would  not  want  to 
say.  I  just  had  a  vision  from  a  window  the  size  of  that  one  [indi- 
cating]. I  was  not  interested  in  technicalities  at  that  time,  and  I 
did  not  mark  which  came  on  first.  I  know  at  the  time,  just  as  the 
leader  of  the  parade — the  young  lady  on  horseback — stop[)ed  ri^ht 
in  front  of  our  window;  and  then,  ii  I  remember  right,  the  police- 
men charged  back  again  into  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  two  policemen  ahead  of  this  lady  or 
behind  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ahead  of  her? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes:  quite  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  were  thev  ahead  of  this  lady  who  led 
the  parade? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  saw  them  advance,  and  as  they  kept  charging 
the  crowd  these  policemen  disappeai'ed,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
come  biH'k  into  view  again. 

The  Chairman.  Trying  to  keep  a  passageway  open? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Trying  to  keep  a  passageway  open:  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  foot  policemen  along  there  at  that 
time  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  noticed  one  or  two  for  a  few  minutes.  I  do  not 
think  I  saw  any  there  after  the  parade  started. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  any  foot  policemen  when  these 
mounted  policemen  went  along  there  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Not  at  that  time.  I  did  not  notice  them.  If  they 
were  there,  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  mounted  policemen  were  the  only  two 
you  siiw  trying  to  keep  a  passageway  open  for  the  crowd  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  They  charged  the  crowd.  At  one  time  one  of  the 
policemen  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  crowd.  One  man,  I 
think,  had  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  officer's  horse,  and  was  grabbing 
for  his  own  hat.  It  seems  his  own  hat  was  knocked  on  in  the 
crowd — a  pedestrian's  hat. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  even  the  mounted  policemen  were,  you 
might  say,  a  part  of  the  crowd  ? 

I>r.  Thompson.  They  were.  They  were  completely  surrounded  at 
(me  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  is  all,  except  that  at  one  point  they  seemed  to 
be  very  energetic.  The  crowd  seemed  to  be  very  orderly,  and  after 
they  came  by,  those  ladies  mounted  on  horseback  in  the  black  riding 
habits,  everything  seemed  to  be  peace  and  harmony  so  far  as  we 
could  see.  There  seemed  to  plenty  of  space  on  the  Avenue  at  that 
time  in  front  of  our  place.  But  then  the  crowd  surged  out,  and  after 
that  I  did  not  see  any — I  do  not  think  the  formation  broke  at  all. 
It  stopped  there  occasionally.  It  seemed  to  stop  right  there.  We 
supposed  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  waiting  for  spacing 
up  above. 

The  Chairman.  You  w^atched  the  parade  pass  all  along  there? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  have  ample  space  for  the  paraders? 

Dr.  Tho^ipson.  We  did  not  see  evidence  of  any  disarrangement 
of  the  formation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  part  of  the  parade  that 
seemed  to  be  crowded  more  by  the  people  on  the  streets  than  other 
parts  ? 

Dr.  Tho3ipson.  No;  not  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  They  apparently  maintained  about  the  same 
width  of  passageway  along  there  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  It  seemed  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  passageway  seem  to  be  kept  by  efforts  of 
the  police  or  simply  by  the  crowd  staying  back  from  the  parade  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  It  seemed  to  be  sort  of  a  passive  arrangement  all 
along. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
police  to  keep  them  back? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Not  after  the  parade  w^as  well  under  way.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity.    The  formation  was  perfect. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  about  Four-and-a-half  Street? 

Dr.  TH03irsoN.  It  is  above  Four-and-a-half  Street.  It  is  a  long 
street  in  there.  It  is  between  Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth  Streets.  I 
was  at  472.    That  is  an  extra  long  block  in  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Where  did  that  crowd  come  from — that  is,  in 
that  street?  Did  they  come  in  under  the  cables,  or  did  they  come  in 
on  street  cars? 
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Dr.  Thompson.  That  I  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  I  noticed  them 
going  down  the  Avenue,  and  the  crowd  seemed  to  be — just  before 
the  parade  started  there  seemed  to  be  a  complete  cessation.  The 
whole  crowd  in  the  middle  of  the  street  seemed  to  stop  by  common 
consent,  almost,  and  we  judged  from  that  that  the  parade  had  started. 
We  made  the  remark  when  the  automobiles  came  along  to  clear  the 
Avenue,  or  whatever  it  was — tried  to  clear  it 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  time  did  you  arrive  there  at  your  place? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Between  half  past  2  and  a  quarter  of  8 — some- 
where around  there — I  think  it  was. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ALBERT  JOHNSON,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Albert  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Johnson.   les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  had  a  very  good  view  of  it  from  Fourteenth  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  starting  from  early  in  the  afternoon.  I  pro- 
cured seats  on  the  first  floor  of  a  little  Chinese  restaurant  just  above 
the  ground — very  good  seats  to  survey  that  entire  open  space  as  far 
down  as  Twelfth  Street.  I  went  out  as  earlv  as  half  past  1.  I 
wanted  to  send  a  telegram,  and  with  great  difficulty  made  my  way 
to  the  Postal  Telegraph  office,  and  found  that  thev  could  not  handle 
a  telegram.  Then  I  wanted  to  go  over  to  the  Willard  Hotel,  a  street 
and  a  half  away,  across  the  street.  I  had  to  leave  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
our  little  girl.     You  could  hardly  get  through  the  crowd  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  street  packed  then? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  street  was  packed,  and  people  continually  com- 
ing down  Fourteenth  Street  was  what  seemed  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Down  Fifteenth  Street  or  Fourteenth  Street  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Fourteenth  Street  into  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  Willard,  having  filed  my  telegram,  I  started 
to  go  across  to  these  seats  that  I  had  purchased,  just  across  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  but  a  policeman  stopped  me  and  said,  "  Do  not  try  to 
go  across  there.  There  is  a  cable  there."  I  said,  "  Where  is  the 
cable?  "  He  said,  "  It  is  out  in  the  crowd."  I  said,  "  Can  you  help 
me  get  across?  "  He  said  he  would  try,  and  we  weaved  around  and 
were  working  our  way  across  that  crowd  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
then  an  hour  and  a  half  before  that  parade 

The  Chairman.  You  were  going  to  the  south  side  of  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  right  directly  to  the  south,  to  get  around 
where  the  cable  was  open. 

Wagons  were  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  that  time,  and  street  cars 
were  running,  but  were  being  stopped.  I  do  not  l^elieve  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  the  little  girl  would  have  made  it  across  the  Avenue  if  it  had  not 
be<Mi  that  we  could  get  behind  a  wagon  which  opened  the  way.  We 
ot  to  these  seats,  well  in  the  front  row.     I  said  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 

We  will  have  a  long  time  here.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  amuse 
ourselves  any  better  than  to  watching  this  crowd  and  seeing  what  hap- 
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pens."  The  crowd  got  worse.  Thej  poured  down  Fourteenth  Street 
for  a  solid  hour  like  a  glacier  moving  down  a  mountain.  Then  the 
bulk  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  try  to  turn  to  come  up  to  Fifteenth  Street. 
It  made  the  greatest  jam  there  I  have  ever  seen.  I  sat  next  to  a  man 
from  Chicago.  He  declared  that  he  never  in  his  life  had  j^een  such 
a  crowd  of  people.  He  further  remarked  that  if  that  crowd  had 
been  in  Chicago  there  would  be  100,000  pockets  picked  that  afternoon. 
[Laughter.] 

This  crowd  seemed  to  be  strangers — this  crowd  on  the  little  bal- 
cony. It  was  a  very  ffood-natured  lot  of  people,  considering  the 
fact  that  we  had  bought  seats  downstairs — reserved  seats — and  the 
seats  were  really  benches  with  little  chalk  marks  showing  where  we 
should  sit.  They  allowed  about  12  inches  to  a  person,  and  most  of 
us  were  a  little  wider  than  that.  So  we  started  in  in  a  good-natured 
way,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  saw  at  once  that  there  would  be  an 
awful  stress — ^an  awful  time  to  get  that  crowd  out  of  the  way  for 
any  parade  to  go  through.  I  sat  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  parade  came  along.  I  saw  ten  or  a  dozen  policemen  take  hold  of 
hands  and  try  to  push  this  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they  stationed  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  were  right  directly  in  front  of  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  little  thread  open  through 
there  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  car  tracks? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Along  the  car  tracks.  Every  few  moments  an  au- 
tomobile ambulance  would  come  along,  go  down  toward  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  and  come  back  and  try  to  work  out  of  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  maintained  this  little  thread  or  pathway? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  just  seemed  to  be  the  crowd  trying  to  press 
back — ^a  continued  movement  of  policemen  along  there,  and  I  think 
there  were  some  Boy  Scouts,  but  they  came  a  little  later,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  were  policemen  stationed  along  that 
thread? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  yes:  plenty  of  policemen.  In  a  little  while, 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  parade  came,  I  should  imagine,  there 
came  along  some  20  boys,  each  one  with  his  arms  on  the  others' 
shoulders,  and  they  were  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd  and 
r6ystering.  I  saw  a  policeman  take  two  of  the  leaders  and  bring 
them  over  to  the  little  cart  where  the  monument  to  Shepard  is  lo- 
cated and  hold  them  there  a  minute.  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
send  for  a  wagon  and  arrest  them,  but  he  finally  turned  them  out 
and  sent  them  down  the  street  that  way  [indicating].  That  broke 
up  that  little  maneuver.  Then  there  was  a  man  standing  down  the 
corner  from  where  my  seats  were,  who  kept  up  a  continual  talk 
all  the  afternoon.  He  had  been  selling  some  10-cent  notions  and 
apparently  had  run  out  of  a  supply.  He  made  the  remark — we  could 
hear  everything  that  went  on  in  the  street — ^lie  seemed  to  think  he  had 
lost  an  opportunity  to  make  a  thousand  dollars,  because  he  did  not 
have  women's  bonnets  to  sell.  He  said  if  there  was  another  ])arade 
he  would  see  that  they  made  up  some  sort  of  a  suffragette  bonnet 
that  they  could  wear.  The  reason  I  mention  him  was  because  he  was 
a  mischief  maker  when  the  parade  really  came  along. 
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Mr.  Wright.  The  two,  I  think,  that  I  took  in  my  machine  were 
trying  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  the  only  two  that  you  observed  doin^ 
anything  special  in  regard  to  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  really,  all  of  them  were  trying  to  do  that. 
I  may  say,  honestly,  that  there  were  only  one  or  two  exceptions  amon^ 
these  special  men  hired  for  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Wright.  There  was  one  I  spoke  to  about  trying  to  help  keep 
them  back,  but  they  were  very  small  in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  speak  to  him? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  that  was  there  about  Market  Space,  at 
Eighth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Because  he  did  not  seem  to  be  working.  I  thought 
he  was  trying  to  take  advantage  of  not  having  anybody  over  him. 

The  Chairman.  He  seemed  to  be  more  one  of  the  crowd,  this  po- 
liceman, did  he? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  that.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  working  as  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  working  for  a  police- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  in  a  way  reproved  him,  what  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  only  hollered  at  him  as  I  went  by. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  holler  back  at  you? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  only  one  you  thought  was  not  doing 
what  he  ought  to  do? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes.  When  I  got  to  Seventh  Street,  I  think,  a  po- 
liceman— a  bicycle  policeman — ^got  on  the  machine  and  worked. 
They  were  sweating  blood  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  others — I  do  not  mean  that 
you  spoke  to  them — that  you  did  not  think  were  doing  their  full  duty  I 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  a  great  many  policemen  along  there,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  policemen  ahead  of  the  auto- 
mobiles, trying  to  make  a  passageway  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any. 

The  Chairman.  No  mounted  policemen? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  back  of  the  mounted  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  running  your  automobile? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes;  so  I  had  to  keep  my  eyes  pretty  well  on  the 
machine. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  C.  WINEMAN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  dulv  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Wineman.  John  C.  Wineman. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  here.  Mr.  Wineman  ? 

Mr.  Wineman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Wineman.  I  am  a  tailor. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  this  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  charge  of  an  automobile?  > 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  your  automobile? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yesj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  this  gentleman's  testimony  that  was 
just  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  testimony  be  substantially  the  same 
as  his  t 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  My  testimony  would  be  the  same  as  his  until  he 
was  joined  by  the  commissioner.  WTien  he  was  joined  by  the  com- 
missioner I  remained  back  with  the  other  platoon;  that  is,  we  did 
notgo  up  the  Avenue  ahead  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  went  up  the  Avenue  with  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do?  Did  you  go  alongside  of  the 
parade  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Alongside  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  part  of  the  parade  did  you  accom- 
pany? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  The  vice  chairman  of  the  public  order  committee 
was  with  me  in  my  machine,  and  we  headed  the  automobiles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Avenue,  I  headed  that  procession. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  automobiles  were  there  ? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  There  were  three  on  the  west  side,  and  I  think  two 
on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south  side.  I  may  be  mistaken. 
Perhaps  there  was  three  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south  side. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  two  or  three  on  the  north  side? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  those  automobiles? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  To  hold  the  people  back^  so  that  the  parade  would 
have  plenty  of  space,  plenty  of  room  to  go  up  the  Avenue  without 
any  obstruction  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  supposed  to  come  alongside  of  the 
parade,  between  it  and  the  crowd? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Sort  of  patrol  alongside  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  accompanying? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  I  started  out  with  the  head  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  out  with  the  head  of  the  parade? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  right  opposite  the  troop  of  cav- 
.   ali-y  and  the  parade.     I  mean — that  is,  the  ladies'  troop  of  cavalry. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  front? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  Yes;  that  was  at  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  continue  along  that  way? 

Mr.  WiNEMAN.  We  continued  right  alongside  the  Avenue  from 
First  Street — Peace  Monument^ — ri^it  along  the  Avenue,  and  struck 
very  little  obstruction  until  we  got  to  Sixth  Street.  At  Sixth  Street 
we  struck  a  great  deal  of  obstruction,  people  crowding  up  and  standing 
up.  And  at  Seventh  Street  and  the  Avenue  I  turned  and  went  back, 
and  came  up  and  tried  to  force  them  back.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kuhns  wanted 
to  give  the  other  automobile  people  back  of  us  some  instructions 
about  keeping  up  closer  to  them. 
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The  Chair:man.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  policemen 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  crowd?    How  did  thev  act? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  were  not  talking  so  you  could  hear. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  were  smiling  at  and  talking  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  There  was  only  one  thing  more  happened  right 
there.  There  was  one  man  who  was  intoxicated,  and  they  dragged 
him  into  this  Shepard  square,  the  little  grassy  plot  there!  and  they 
left  him  there.  Uj)  to  20  minutes  before  the  parade  came  they 
seemed  to  keep  the  crowd  off  that  grass.  One  or  two  policemen  wer^e 
there.  I  think  they  were  special  policemen.  In  a  short  time  an  offi- 
cer came  back  there  and  seemed  to  tell  these  fellows  not  to  try  to  keep 
these  people  off  the  grassy  plot  any  more,  and  I  think  that  filled. 

The  Chair^ian.  Did  you  see  the  Cavalry  come  down? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  condition  before  the  Cavalry  came? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  a  passageway — a  little  passageway,  any- 
where from  12  to  20  feet,  fluctuating — just  this  thread  all  the  time 
was  there.  When  this  cavalry  came  they  kept  rushing  up  and  down 
that,  gradually  widening  it.  and  the  police  were  trying  to  get  the 
people  out  quietly  and  let  the  parade  come  along.  The  parade  may 
have  started  in  two  sections,  but  after  a  little  while  the  parade  ap- 
parently came  to  an  end  and  then  the  people  did  fall  in  there  again, 
and  the  most  of  us  were  preparing  to  leave  our  seats  when  here  came 
the  rest  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  passageway  cleared  ? 

IVfr.  Johnson.  I  have  forgotten  how;  I  had  lost  my  seat;  but  I 
think  the  police  were  working  all  the  time  to  clear  that  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  parade,  as  it  passed  along  where  you  could 
see  it,  generally  have  sufficient  space  to  keep  its  formation  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  parade  was  formed  in  rather  a  narrow  way 
and  they  came  through  there.  I  do  not  know  what  the  original  for- 
mation was,  but  the  parade  came  along  there  in  very  good  order  and 
very  dignified,  and  it  could  be  clearly  seen.  You  could  see  the  hill- 
side was  full  of  people  there  watching  it. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  marchers — about  how  many  were  they 
going  abreast  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  impression  is  each — and  some  men  on  the  side 
of  the  horses.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  details  of  the  number, 
but  they  seemed  to  l>e  in  splendid  marching  order  until  this  break 
came. 

The  Chairman.  And  made  a  very  good  parade  along  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  parade.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  much  more  elaborate  and  dignified  and  superior  parade  than  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  from  reading  the  newspapers  for  three  or  four  days 
previous. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  see  anything  on  the  part  of  any  of 
these  officials  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  triey,  or  any  of 
them,  were  in  sympathy  with  those  who  were  trying  to  interfere 
with  the  order  and  conduct  of  the  parade? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Xo;  my  impression  is  that  the  police  worked  as  hard 
as  they  could,  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  could  only  have  kept  that 
Avenue  clean  by  starting  as  early  as  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.    T  think 
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that  the  street  cars  were  shut  down  at  that  corner  as  early  as  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  think  they  were? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  think  there  were  three  or  four  got  there 
right  in  front  of  the  Munsev  Building  and  could  not  get  any  farther. 
They  stopped  there,  and  the  people  got  on  top  of  them;  that  was 
early. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  time  did  vou  say  you  got  on  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  must  have  got  up  in  my  stand  about  l.:^0. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  that  time  cars  were  going  past  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  were  running  along. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  they  discharging  their  passengers  in  the 
Avenue  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  car  system  there,  but 
some  of  the  cars  seemed  to  stop  right  there  at  Fourteenth  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  discharged  the  passengers? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  then  go  back.  Those  cars  undertook  to 
keep  running  on  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  mean  they  would  come  to  that  point  and 
then  undertake  to  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes ;  reverse  their  seats. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  not  go  through  the  Avenue  ? 

Mx.  Johnson.  Not  go  through  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  the  cars  running  in  either  direction  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  cars  were  moving  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
moving  one  w^ay  for  a  long  time,  none  coming  in  but  all  going  out. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  far  down  did  you  see  the  parade? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could  see  verv  nicely  at  Thirteenth  Street,  and 
could  get  a  view  at  Twelfth  Street,  in  front  of  the  post  office. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  as  the  parade  was  going  along  to  what 
extent  could  you  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  could  see  the  flags  and  banners  of  the  parade 
arising  from  below  the  post  office,  apparently  marching  right  through 
a  solid  crowd  of  people. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Right  there,  what  do  you  mean  by  ""  solid 
crowd  of  people  "?     Do  you  mean  from  curb  to  curb  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Curb  to  curb,  or  nearly  so.  There  was  always  this 
little  thread  that  the  police  were  keeping  open — a  little  wider  than 
one  car.     The  police  were  working  in  there  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  there,  so  far  as  vou  observed,  anv  well- 
defined  open  space  between  the  street  car  tracks  and  the  curb  on 
either  side  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  None  whatever.     It  was  solid. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  vsay  it  was  solid  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is.  except  at  first,  at  2  o'clock,  of  course,  there 
was  some  space. 

Senator  Pomerene.  T  understand,  but  I  am  inquiring  at  al^out  the 
time  of  the  parade.  How  far  down  did  that  condition  prevail  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  far  as  I  could  see  it  was  practically  to  the 
Raleigh  Hotel  from  Fourteenth  Street. 
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Si'iiator  PoMERENE.  You  were  there  when  the  cavalry  came  along^ 
were  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  At  what  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  think  that  was  a  short  time  before  the  head 
of  the  i)arade  reached  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  Avenue, 
did  they? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Xo.  The  police  and  the  Boy  Scouts  were  working 
all  the  time  to  keep  this  path,  you  might  call  it,  keep  getting  it  a  little 
wider,  so  there  was  a  place  for  horsemen  to  ride  up  and  down  all  the 
time,  and  this  space  was  used  very  frequently  by  the  automobile  am- 
bulance that  came  in.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  saw  the  police  stop  them 
and  tell  them  they  could  not  go  in  there  any  more.  The  driver  said 
somebody  had  been  hurt,  and  the  policemen*  said  they  could  not  help 
that.  AVhen  the  horses  came  along  there  was  always  this  driveway, 
and  the  horses  raced  up  and  down  there  back  and  forth,  and  some  of 
them  passed  to  the  Raleigh.  Finally  the  crowd  seemed  to  widen  a 
little  more,  and  the  police  working  there  secured  a  passageway*  I 
imagine,  18  or  20  feet  wide.  They  presse<l  back  as  the  parade  came 
along. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Then  your  thought  is  that  the  authorities 
should  have  attempted  to  clear  Pennsylvania  Avenue  much  earlier 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  just  exactly  the  same  as  on  inauguration  day; 
but.  of  course,  my  opinion  as  to  that  is  if  they  did  that — ^my  private 
belief  is  the  chief  of  police  of  Washington  was  bound  to  be  heartily 
criticized,  whichever  thing  he  did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  unless  there  was  some  distinct  statu- 
torv  authority  for  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Some  distinct  authority,  yes.  I  might  tell  you  that 
in  Fourteenth  Street,  below  the  Avenue,  there  was  a  continual  little 
fuss  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  by  the  drivers  of  automobiles 
and  wagons,  and  some  of  them  business  wagons,  begging  permission 
to  go  through,  and  the  policemen  were  kept  busy  all  the  time  arguing 
with  the  drivers  apparently  that  they  could  not  go  up  into  Fourteenth 
Street  or  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward  Fifteenth  Street.  That 
went  on  all  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  what  you  observed  there,  what 
would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  those  conditions,  if  a  parade  simi- 
lar to  that  was  to  be  repeated? 

ilr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  suppose  authority  should  be  given  the  police 
to  suspend  busihe^ss  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  earlier  m  the  day. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  mean  by  that  to  suspend  traffic? 

Mr.  Johnson.  To  stop  traffic,  street  cars  and  all.  Of  course,  in 
thi>  particular  case  this  would  be  a  serious  matter  as  regards  wh^t 
was  to  happen  the  next  day.     That  would  suspend  business. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  proportion  of  that  crowd  was  composed 
of  women  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  there  were  more  than  50 
per  cent.  There  were  a  great  many  little  bits  of  children  right  out 
in  front  of  me,  3  and  4  year  old  children. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  as  to  whether  or  not  the  crowd 
were  using  abusive  language  toward  the  policemen? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  No,  except  for  this  desire  on  the  part  of  quite  a 
number  at  light  merrymaking  and  one  or  two  men  I  saw  get  in  a 
wrangle  with  a  policeman.  Apart  from  that  the  crowd  was  the  be^t- 
natured  I  have  ever  seen. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  officers  w^ho  were  not 
doing  their  duty,  as  you  understood  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can  not  remember  one,  except  that  I  tell  you  I 
think  I  saw  three  or  four  special  policemen  in  this  crowd  around  that 
little  parking  who  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  much,  either  one  way  or 
the  other.     I  doubt  if  they  could  have  done  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  street  cars  stopping  in 
the  street  there  and  staying  there  and  people  getting  off  of  them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  some  of  those  cars  running  up  and 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  did  you,  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.  There  seems  to  be  a  car  line  crossing  the 
Avenue;  one  that  goes  alongside  of  the  Munsey  Building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  side  line? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Just  while  I  have  it  in  mind  I  should  like  to 
^.ay  that  if  either  side  of  this  controversy  can  give  us  any  information 
a«  to  the  number  of  cars  that  came  in  and  discharged  their  passengers 
iilong  that  route  in  the  morning — that  is,  the  number  per  hour,  and 
*-o  forth — so  as  to  give  the  committee  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  have  furnished  the  crowd,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Sylvester,  can  you  not  get  that  information 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  car  line? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  may  be  able  to  do  so  from  the  company;  yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  might  say  the  newspapers  are  just  coming  back  to 
me  from  mv  home,  which  is  over  3,000  miles  from  here.  Thev  seem 
to  have  received  the  Associated  Press  reports  of  this  parade,  and 
they  have  prepared  the  articles  out  there  as  if  there  had  been  a 
pitched  battle  on  here  all  the  afternoon.  You  understand  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  out  there  have  no  idea  of  this  roping  off  of  the 
AA-enue  and  providing  a  clean,  full  sweep  of  the  Avenue. for  parades, 
and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  receive  my  home  paper  to-dav, 
^vhich  gives  the  idea  that  the  women  and  the  men  were  in  a  terrific 
fight  there,  something  on  the  order  of  the  troubles  they  have  been 
having  in  London.  I  am  very  sorry  this  controversy  has  gone  to  such 
an  extent  and  gone  so  far  out  into  a  suffrage  State  and  given  such 
i>eculiar  views  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  never  had  any  such  experience  as  that 
with  the  press  reports  before? 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  is  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  what  sifted  to  my  own  home  when  I  am 
;^,000  miles  a^ay. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  little  reliance  you  could  place  upon  the 
news  in  your  papers? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  AVe  do  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for 
what  is  reported  in  your  paper. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  further  reported  out  there  that  I  marched  in 
this  parade. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  IDA  M.  MOTEBS,  WASHINGTOH,  B.  C. 

The  witness  was  dulj'  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Miss  MoYERs.  My  name  is  Ida  M.  Moyers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  reside  here  in  the  citv  of  Washington  ? 

Miss  MoYERS.  Yes;  at  1100  East  Capitol  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  March  Si 

Miss  MoYERs.  I  was  in  the  law  section  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  was  that  in,  do  you 
know  ( 

Miss  MoYERi:?.  I  can  hardly  judge  as  to  that,  but  I  would  say  almost 
halfway  along  the  line  of  tne  procession. 

The  Chairman.  About  halfway  in  the  line  of  procession? 

Miss  Movers.  I  would  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  State  briefly  what  you  observed  with  reference  to 
the  policemen  along  the  line  of  march. 

Miss  Movers.  I  should  like  to  begin  first.  Senator,  with  the  police 
up  on  the  Capital  Grounds,  where  we  were  forming. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Miss  MoYERfci.  I  saw  there  a  number  of  mounted  and  foot  police- 
men, and  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  several  of  them^  and  I  found 
them  very  kind  and  veiy  courteous. 

The  Chairman.  There  they  were  apparently  doing  everything  that 
was  expected  of  them  ? 

Miss  Movers.  Yes.  There  was  reiilly  nothing  to  do,  but  they  were 
kind  in  answering  all  my  questions,  and  I  found  them  very  nice. 
But  after  we  had  started  and  before  we  reached  the  Peace  Monument 
we  had  to  halt  several  times,  and  during  one  of  these  stops  I  noticed 
a  rather  rough-appearing  man  who  tried  to  break  away  from  the 
crowd  and  apparently  endeavored  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  a  policeman  raised  his  hand  and  ordered  him  back,  and 
the  fellow  dropped  back  immediately  and  caused  no  further  trouble 
while  we  were  there,  and  that  was  about  the  first  time  I  noticed 
there  were  special  police.  He  was  a  special  policeman,  with  no  uni- 
fonn.  We  continued  on  and  around  the  Peace  Monument  without 
imy  difficulty.  Up  near  the  Peace  Monument  everything  was  clear. 
I  do  not  know  what  officer  had  charge  in  that  locality,  but  whoever 
it  was  had  splendid  discipline  over  his  men,  and  his  men  were  doing 
their  duty,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  and  I  saw  no 
misconduct  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  that  locality.  But 
I  should  say  when  we  reacheu  about  Second  or  Third  Street  we  began 
to  get  into  the  crowd,  and  we  had  to  crowd  up  along  about  that  place 
on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  been  marching  about 
bow  manv  abreast  ? 

Miss  Movers.  We  had  been  marching  four  abreast,  at  arms  length, 
and  then  aloii<r  tliere  we  had  to  crowd  up  and  finally  on  tp  one  car 
track.  I  think  our  section  was  a  little  more  fortunate  than  some 
other  parts  of  the  procession,  because  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
main  part  of  one  car  track  during  the  entire  line  of  march.  I  do 
not  mean  t(»  say  wc  did  not  have  more  than  that  sometimes,  but  we 
succeeded  in  keeping  that  all  the  time,  except  on  one  occasirn  wher? 
we  had  to  go  o\]t  and  almost  become  a  part  of  the  crowd  to  get  by  a 
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police  automobile  standing  still  on  the  car  track.  At  that  time  we 
were  forced  into  single  file  to  get  around  that  machine. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  time  you  were  able  to 
march  at  least  four  abreast  ? 

Miss  MoYERS.  I  could  hardly  say  that.  Senator,  becatise  you  could 
hardly  put  four  abreast  on  one  car  track.  We  Had  not  a  straight  line. 
I  was  on  the  south  end  of  my  file,  and  perhaps  by  sort  of  curving 
around  we  succeeded  in  remaining  four  abreast.  We  did  not,  per- 
haps, have  to  break  into  twos  or  single  file,  but  we  could  not  keep  our 
original  formation  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  no  point,  except  where  you  had  to  go 
around  this  automobile,  had  you  less  than  the  width  of  about  one  car 
track  ? 

Miss  Movers.  We  had  the  greater  part  of  one  car  track,  between 
I  should  say  Fourth  Street,  probably,  and  Tenth  Street.  It  was  be- 
fore we  reached  Tenth  Street  when  I  noticed  two  policemen  in  the 
crowd  who  were  particularly  boisterous,  laughing  in  a  jeering  way 
at  the  procession — ^tht  policemen  themselves.  In  other  words,  they 
were  a  part  of  the  crowd  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  facing  the  parade,  were  they  ? 

Miss  MoYERS.  They  were  facing  the  parade,  and  these  were  uni- 
formed police,  these  two  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  their  numbers  ? 

Miss  MoYERS.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  of  taking  their  numbers, 
but  I  noticed  them  and  they  were  laughing  in  such  a  jeering  way 
that  it  caused  offense. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  did  not  know  them  personally  ? 

Miss  MoYERS.  No;  I  did  not.  Then,  after  we  passed  Tenth 
Street 

Senator  Po3ierene.  Where  was  that? 

Miss  MoYERS.  It  was  somewhere  between  Fourth  Street  and  Tenth 
Street,  Senator,  at  two  different  places  along  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  one  policeman  at  one  point  and  another 
policeman  at  another  point? 

Miss  Movers.  One  policeman  at  one  point  and  another  at  another 
point.  Then  after  we  passed  Tenth  Street  I  noticed  the  Boy  Scouts 
were  working  very  energetically,  pushing  back  the  crowd.  There 
must  have  been  about  six  of  them,  because  they  were  using  two  of 
their  poles,  and  they  were  succeeding  in  pushing  back  the  crowd  inch 
by  inch  to  enable  us  to  pass  more  readily,  and  a  policeman  was  stand- 
ing right  there  then,  smiling  at  their  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  was  he  doing? 

Miss  Movers.  He  was  not  helping  them — merely  standing  by 
quietly,  smiling. 

The  Chairman.  Watching  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Movers.  Watching  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  With  his  back  to  the  crowd? 

Miss  Movers.  With  his  back  to  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  A  uniformed  policeman? 

Miss  Movers.  Yes,  sir.  In  all  three  of  those  cases  thev  were  uni- 
formed  police.  In  a  few  instances  I  noticed  the  police  facing  the 
crowd,  but  nearly  always  they  were  facing  the  procession  and  appar- 
ently were  interested  spectators. 
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The  Chairmax.  That  is,  you  would  say  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  were  facing  the  parade  as  interested  spectators? 

Miss  Movers.  I  should  say  that :  yes.  That  is,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets  to  Tenth  or*  Twelfth  Street,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  of  the^  smiling,  not  in  an  offensive  way,  but  apparently  they 
were  a  part  of  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  not  seem  to  realize  it  was  any  serious 
matter  they  had  in  hand? 

Miss  Movers.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  it.  Senator.  In  some  cases  the 
police  were  trying  to  do.  their  duty.  They  were  assisting  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  doing  everything  they  could,  but  they  were  very  few  and 
far  between  along  that  particular  section. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  quite  a  good  many  policemen  along 
that  section? 

Miss  Movers.  Oh,  yes ;  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  police. 

The  Chairman.  Both  uniformed  and  unumformed? 

Miss  Movers.  I  noticed  particularly  the  uniformed  police,  because 
the  ununiformed  were  not  so  conspicuous  among  the  crowd.  At  the 
time  we  reached  Twelfth  Street,  I  should  say  tetween  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Streets,  conditions  grew  a  little  better  and  continued  to 
im'prove  until  we  reached  Fifteenth  Street,  where  we  met  the  Fort 
Myer  troops,  and  from  there  on  we  had  no  difficulty  whatever.  I 
wish  to  say  in  this  connection,  in  regard  to  the  police,  that  after  we 
passed  Twelfth  Street  I  noticed  more  policemen  trying  to  do  their 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  There  seemed  to  be  a  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
jx)! icemen  from  about  Four-and-a-half  to  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Street? 

Miss  Movers.  Yes;  as  I  witnessed  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  particular  acts  of  particular 
policemen  in  mind? 

Miss  Movers.  Xo;  just  those  three  cases,  and  the  general  indiffer- 
ence of  the  police  along  that  line. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  especially  the  conduct  of  the 
captains  of  police  or  others  who  seemed  to  be  m  authority  over  th«-» 
officers  ? 

Miss  Movers.  Reallv,  Senator,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have 
picked  out  a  captain  from  any  other  uniformed  policeman,  because  I 
ncAer  had  my  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  difference  of  the 
imiforms. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  you  notice  by  their  conduct?  Did  any 
particular  officer  seem  to  have  direction  over  the  other  men  in 
uniform? 

Miss  Movers.  No;  I  did  not  notice  that  anyone  was  exercising? 
]nirticular  control  over  any  of  the  others. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  speak  of  this  spirit  of  apparent  indiffer- 
ence among  the  officers  along  that  part  of  the  line  of  march.  To 
what  extent  did  that  prevail  among  the  officers — that  is,  what  por- 
tion of  them  were  so  indifferent?  Can  vou  give  us  an  estimate  as  to 
that  ? 

Miss  Movers.  That  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  I  should  say  at  least 
I'ine-tenths,  and  I  believe  even  more.  I  think  I  am  making  a  very 
conservative  statement.  That  is,  between  those  particular  streets, 
vou  understand.  Senator,  that  I  have  mentioned. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  You  mean  to  say  that  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
those  officers,  uniformed  and  in  plain  clothes,  seemed  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  spirit  of  disorder  which  prevailed? 

Miss  MoYERS.  Indifferent,  I  snould  say  so.  There  is  another  thing 
I  should  like  to  say,  and  that  is  that  I  noticed  the  utter  lack  oi 
mounted  police  on  the  Avenue.  It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  in 
every  parade  crowd  I  had  seen  that  one  well-managed  horse  could 
do  more  in  keeping  back  a  crowd  and  forcing  a  crowd  back  than  a 
dozen  policemen  on  foot,  and  for  that  reason  I  noticed  the  lack  of 
mounted  police  on  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  have  described  specifically  the  conduct  of 
three  of  these  officers.  Can  you  now  give  us  any  more  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  conduct  of  the  other  officers,  who  were  not  per- 
forming their  duty  according  to  your  conception  of  it  ? 

Miss  MoYERS.  No ;  except  they  were  smiling  and  apparently  enjoy- 
ing the  remarks  made  by  the  crowd  to  a  great  extent,  though  not,  of 
course,  in  every  case. 

Senator  Pomerbi^e.  Were  they  attempting  to  keep  this  crowd  back? 

Miss  MoTERS.  No;  there  was  not  any  uniiorm  enort. 

Senator  Pomerene.  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  crowd  next  to 
the  line  of  march.  How  far  toward  the  curb  did  that  crowd  extend  ? 
In  other  words,  was  there  any  passageway  between  the  crowd  next 
to  the  street  car  lines  and  the  cable  that  was  along  the  curbing? 

Miss  MoTERS.  I  could  not  say,  because  I  know  several  times  I 
wanted  to  see  how  well  the  stands  were  occupied,  and  when  we 
stopped  I  rose  on  tiptoe  several  times  for  that  purpose,  but  I  could 
not  see  where  the  crow^d  was  beyond  those  in  the  first  files. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  were  not  riding  on  one  of  the  floats  then, 
were  you  ? 

Miss  MoTERS.  No ;  I  was  walking. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  the  cavalry  come  down  the  street  while 
3'ou  were  in  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  MoYERs.  Do  you  mean  the  cavalry  in  our  parade? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Miss  MoYERS.  Oh,  no;  they  were  far  ahead  of  us. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  think  she  did  not  understand  your  ques- 
tion.    You  are  referring  to  the  United  States  troops? 

Senator  Pomerene.  \  es ;  at  the  time  the  United  States  troops,  the 
troop  of  cavalry,  came  along. 

Miss  Moyers.  Yes ;  we  met  them  when  we  were  nearly  at  Fifteenth 
Street,  and  from  there  on  we  had  no  difficulty  whatever.  Those  con- 
ditions began  to  ^t  better  after  we  passed  Twelfth  or  Thirteenth 
Street,  and  conditions  continued  to  improve  until  we  met  the  Fort 
Meyer  troops,  and  from  then  on  we  were  able  to  resume  our  original 
formation. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  had  no  trouble,  then? 

Miss  Moyers.  No;  we  had  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  did  you  observe  as  to  the  stands,  as  to  how 
they  were  occupied  ? 

Miss  Moyers.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  they  were  pretty  well  filled, 
but  I  could  not  see  the  back  seats. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  pretty  well  filled  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Miss  Moyers.  Especially  the  covered  seats.  I  could  only  see  the 
lower  seats. 
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The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Botanic  Garden  seats  ? 
Miss  MoYERS.  I  did  not  observe  those. 

Senator  Pomerbne.  Are  you  in  one  of  the  departments  here  in  the 
Government  service  ? 
Miss  MoYERS.  No;  I  practice  law  in  the  District 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  £.  AMBfiOSE,  WASHINOTOH,  B.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  In  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  am  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  the  3d 
of  March? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  As  a  spectator  only. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  located  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  left  the  Capitol  at  2  o'clock  in  my  automobile. 
I  found  it  was  impracticable  to  pursue  my  course  down  the  Avenue, 
and  I  went  south  from  the  Avenue,  througn  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Mall.  The  cross  streets  to  the  Avenue  were  within  my  view 
as  I  went  up.  This  was  about  a  quarter  after  2  o'clock,  I  should  say. 
At  everv  cross  section  where  we  could  see  the  Avenue  I  could  sec 
there  was  a  very  dense  throng.  I  finally  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
south  side  of  the  Avenue  at  its  intersection  with  Fifteenth  Street — 
my  objective  point  being  the  Treasury  stand,  situated  at  the  south 
side  of  the  Treasury  Building. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  go  into  all  these  details.  We  wish  to  get 
at  the  facts  as  quickly  as  possible.     You  got  to  your  stand,  did  you? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  did  not  until  about  a  half  an  hour  after  I  got  to 
that  point. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  there  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  got  there  aoout  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  took  your  position  in  your  stand  then,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  did  at  3  o'clock;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  the  Avenue  before  that? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  was,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ^A^ereabouts  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Between  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  both 
sides  and  across. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  were  you  in  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  was  there  from  20  minutes  after  2  o'clock  until  I 
finally  got  in  my  stand. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  found  the  Avenue  pretty  well  blocked 
there,  did  you? 

!Mr.  Ambrose.  I  found  it  absolutely  blocked. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  what  the  policemen  were  doing? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  They. were  using  every  diligence,  every  means  within 
their  power,  outside  of  making  actual  assaults  with  their  sticks,  to 
keep  the  Avenue  clear  and  to  keep  back  the  people  who  were  trying 
to  cross  back  and  forth — to  keep  them  on  either  side  and  on  the 
sidewalks. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  keep  the  entire  Avenue  clear  or  to 
keep  a  passageway? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  To  keep  a  space. 

The  Chairman.  A  passageway  along  the  car  txack? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  able  to  do,  in  so  far  as  you  could 
see,  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  They  were  able  to  keep  a  passageway  by  which  per- 
haps two  people  abreast  could  go  in  one  direction  and  two  the  other 
from  up  until  within  about  20  minutes  of  the  actual  advent  of  the 
parade  at  that  point.  At  that  time,  by  the  heaviest  sort  of  pressure 
with  their  hands  and  pushing  with  their  clubs,  they  were  able  to  open 
up  a  space  which  let  the  parade  through  in  fairly  good  order  from 
below  Fourteenth  Street  up  to  where  they  passed  the  reviewing  stand. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  the  police,  in  that  section  anyway, 
were  doing  everything  they  possibly  could  to  keep  a  passage  open  for 
the  parade? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  They  were  using  every  effort  that  was  at  their  com- 
mand, except  actual  assaults,  as  1  stated. 

The  Chairman.  A^id  you  would  say  they  were  able  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  good  passageway  through  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  As  much  of  a  passageway  as  was  practicable  in  that 
crowd  without  seriously  injuring  a  great  many  people. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  facts  you  think  it  well  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes ;  I  want  to  say  this :  That  never  in  the  history  of 
Washington  has  there  been  such  a  throng  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
as  I  am  advised,  and  certainly  not  for  the  last  20  years,  because  I  have 
been  present,  with  one  exception,  at  every  great  public  function  of 
that  character. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  inaugural  parade  now  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes.  No.  I  am  speaking  of  the  sunragist  parade. 
Furthermore,  I  have  never  seen  more  strenuous  methods  applied  by 
the  police  between  those  two  squares  than  were  applied  on  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  before  see  a  condition  of  that  sort  on 
the  Avenue? 

Mr.  A^fBROSE.  I  have  seen  conditions  approaching  that;  yes.  I 
have  seen  conditions  approaching  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  parade, 
where  the  police  had  to  guard  the  public  when  they  were  leavmg  the 
scene.  I  have  seen  it  on  several  occasions  where  there  was  a  great 
fire  along  the  Avenue.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  power  house 
burned  down  several  years  ago,  the  Avenue  was  massed  in  a  very 
•short  time,  and  I  have  seen  a  similar  condition,  a  similar  effort  exer- 
cised at  that  time,  with  about  a  similar  result,  in  order  to  let  the  fire 
department  through  the  Avenue.  On  this  occasion  I  noted  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern  for  my  own  people's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  generally  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  provide  not  only  a 
passageway  but  safety  for  those  who  were  being  pressed  back  in 
order  to  do  this.  The  pavement  and,  it  appeared  to  my  vision,  the 
street  itself  and  the  sidewalk  was  a  congested  mass  for  at  least  four 
blocks.  Farther  than  that  my  vision  was  not  certain.  That  was 
down  to  about  the  Ealeigh  Hotel,  and  it  w^ould  have  been  impracti- 
cable, to  my  mind,  without  serious  injury,  to  have  made  a  greater 
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opening  than  was  made  by  the  greatest  exercise  of  physical  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  police  at  this  point. 

The  UHAiR3f AN.   1  ou  think,  do  von,  that  is  all  vou  have  in  mind  ( 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  sav  in  reference  to  that 
condition  at  that  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
below  that,  toward  the  Peace  Monument  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Onlv  as  I  could  see  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous  concourse  of  people  clear  across  the  street  from  building  wall 
to  building  wall. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Were  you  in  a  position  where  you  could  see 
down  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  was  in  a  position  where  I  could  see  the  Peace  Mon- 
ument clearly,  right  straight  ahead. 

Senator  Pomerene.  As  to  those  points,  did  you  notice  the  con- 
duct of  the  parade  along  those  points  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  could  notice  only  this.  Senator.  I  saw  the  parade 
when  it  fii'st,  I  reckoned,  debouched  into  the  Avenue  and  I  saw  its 
course  continuously  thenceforward.  That  parade,  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge, had  an  open  space  before  it  which  was  discernible  until  after 
it  got  within — ^well,  within  a  couple  of  blocks  of  this  stand.  The  first 
we  could  see  of  its  approach  was  its  banners.  Then,  when  it  got 
up  to  about  the  Releigh  Hotel,  I  could  see  the  automobiles,  with  the 
police  pennants  attached,  working  along.  I  noticed  the  automo- 
biles when  they  came  by.  One  of  them  was  red  as  a  brick  from  the 
water  boiling  m  the  radiator.  At  no  time  could  I  see  clear  to  this 
parade  on  account  of  this  mass  of  people.  The  police  were  strug- 
gling with  them.  I  do  not  mean  in  a  harsh  manner,  nor  do  I  mean 
the  people  themselves  were  fighting  back,  but  I  mean  it  took  physical 
effort  to  clear  a  space  right  in  front  and  to  keep  a  space  open  for 
them  to  proceed  along  by  constantly  pressing  this  throng  to  one 
side.  It  reminded  me  of  the  efforts  ox  a  man  to  stop  a  waterfall 
by  using  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  and  thinking  to  stop  it 
in  that  wav. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  vou  notice  whether  there  was  a  vacant 
space  between  the  crowd  along  the  street  car  line  and  the  curb 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  noticed  no  such  space  down  toward  the  Raleigh, 
except  as  intermittently,  as  will  occur  in  every  crowd,  a  little  space 
would  open  up  large  enough  to  accommodate  perhaps  10  or  12  peo- 
ple ;  there  would  be  a  sudden  swirling  of  the  crowd  and  such  a  little 
space  would  open.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  people  could  traverse 
the  sidewalks,  let  alone  the  street  itself ;  they  had  to  follow  in  single  * 
file  in  going  and  in  passing  each  other. 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  your  standpoint  were  you  able  to  give 
us  an  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  police  below  Twelfth  Street? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  That  I  can  not  say,  except  the  parade  seemed  to 
proceed  regularly,  except  the  second  section  seemed  to  be  delayed; 
I  do  not  know  the  cause  for  that,  but  there  was  no  halting  as  there 
was  in  the  inaugural  parade,  as  there  was  in  the  one  we  last  had. 
The  parade  seemed  to  proceed  along  regularly.  There  was  a  little 
difficulty  at  one  point  where  they  were  carrying  an  emblem,  some- 
thing around  which  a  number  of  ladies  formed  a  square,  with  this 
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emblem  in  their  midst.  I  think  thev  must  have  been  12  abreast.  I 
do  not  know ;  maybe  they  were  only  8  or  10  abreast.  At  any  rate,  at 
the  curve  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  the  Avenue  there  I  saw  a  halt. 
There  was  a  halt  there  for  perhaps  two  minutes,  in  order  to  let  the 
cavalry  and  police,  with  the  utmost  use  of  force  they  could  exercise, 
try  to  press  the  crowd  back,  and  when  they  had  got  the  crowd  back 
it  swung  back  again  like  a  rubber  ball  which  had  been  compressed. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Can  you  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  this  crowd  was  composed  of  women  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  noticed  particularly  where  I  was  located,  and  I 
should  say  it  was  as  one  to  five.    That  is  my  view. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  do  you  meanf 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  mean  one  man  to  five  women  and  children.  I  saw- 
party  after  party  of  ladies  and  children  without  a  male  escort.  It 
was  at  a  time  oi  day  when  most  men  were  employed.  It  was  not  a 
general  holiday,  and  the  crowd,  to  my  mind,  was  as  one  to  five  at 
this  point.    I  (lo  not  know  what  it  may  have  been  lower  down. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  HELEN  H.  OABDENEB,  WASHINGTON,  B.  a 

The  witness  was  duly  affirmed  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  In  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  official  connection  with  the  organi- 
zation that  looked  after  this  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  was  the  Washington  member  of  tjie  national 
executive  board  or  executive  committee,  I  believe  it  is  called. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection  did  vou  have  with  the  parade  on 
March  3? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  w-as  on  the  press  float.  I  should  have  said  that 
here  I  have  had  charge  of  the  press  work.  That  is,  in  giving  out 
news  to  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  send  this  news  of  rioting  out  into 
our  State,  which  Mr.  Johnson  referred  to,  did  you? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Xo,  sir :  I  did  not  write  a  line  for  the  press  myself. 
The  gentlemen  did  that  themselves.  I  simply  told  them  what  we 
were  doing  and  they  did  the  rest. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  part  of  the  parade  were  you  on  the  3d 
of  March? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  was  in  the  float  that  was  known  as  the  press 
float,  or  "  Forming  public  opinion." 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  was  that  in? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  should  say  it  was  in  about  the  center. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  relate,  just  as  succinctly  as  you  can, 
your  observations  during  the  parade,  especially  as  to  the  police. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  was  verv  high  up.  The  float  must  have  been 
the  width  of  this  table,  and  I  was  on  a  little  platform  and  then  on  a 
chair,  so  I  could  see  over  everything  pretty  well,  and  the  "Arts  " 
stood  by  my  side.  I  was  supposed  to  -be  the  "  Writer  "  and  had  a 
verv  large  tablet  and  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  lead  pencil.  I  was 
making  public  opinion,  and  the  artist  in  his  line  also.  We  had  read- 
ers on  the  float.    We  had  newspapers  scattered  on  the  float. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  describe  all  that. 
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Mrs.  Gardener.  It  comes  in  a  little  later,  Senator,  is  the  reason  I 
was  describing  it 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  it  affects  particularly  the  police 
situation.    That  is  what  we  are  interested  in  especially.  ' 

Mrs.  Gardener.  It  will.  We  had  to  stop  veiy  often  Wause  of  the 
crowd  pushing  up  on  us,  and  our  grooms  who'led  the  horse.-  liad  to 
put  their  hands  out  this  way  [indicating  hands  spread]  to  make 
space  for  us  to  go  along,  after  we  ffot  a  little  past  Four-and-a-half 
Street,  and  the  crowd  would  push  these  colored  men  and  push  down 
thoir  arms,  and  the  hor^^es  would  plunge  sometimes.  My  only  fear 
was  that  the  horses  would  hurt  somelxxly,  l^cause  if  the  grooms  were 
allowed  to  let  go,  or  did  let  go.  or  were  frightened  into  letting  go, 
the  horses  might  hurt  some  people  in  the  crowd.  We  wei-e  perfectlv 
safe,  as  we  were  so  high  up.  and  at  no  time  did  a  policeman  assist  the 
grooms.  At  no  time  during  the  crowd  did  the  ix>lice  put  the  crowd 
hack  so  that  the  grooms  did  not  have  to  push  their  way,  and.  of 
course,  the  horses  came  in  narrower  than  the  float — ^than  the  front  of 
the  floatv-so  the  front  of  the  float  would  catch  the  people  and  they 
would  do  this  way  rindicating],  and  the  j^licemen  did  it,  too. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  put  their  hands  on  the  float  ? 

Mrs.  Gardknf.r.  Yes;  facincr  up  alon^  this  way.  Then  the  crowds 
reached  over  and  crahbed  off  the  magazmes  and  the  papers  we  liad  on 
tlie  float. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  policemen  see  them  do  this? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairaian.  Are  vou  sure  of  that? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  any  effort  to  prevent  it  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  T  sometimes  saw  them  throw  their  arms  out  this 
way  [indicating  arms  spread]  and  facing  us,  and  sometimes  they 
would  sav,  "  Go  back:  sfo  back.''  but  never  with  anv  authoritv:  never 
used  anv  tones  of  authoritv.  T  am  used  to  that.  I  am  used  to  Armv 
life.  I  am  used  to  tones  of  authority  and  conduct  that  means  author- 
itv.   I  did  not  see  anv  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  police  act,  generally,  along  the  line 
of  march? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  entertained. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  thev  manifest  that? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  They  watched  us  and  were  amused  when  the 
crowd  said  or  did  things,  and  when  the  Boy  Scouts  were  trying  to  do 
things  sometimes  the  police  would  push  their  hand  backs,  or  go  like 
that  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  places  along  the  line  of  march  did  yoii 
notice  most  the  indifference  or  the  inactivity  of  the  police? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  think  I  did  not  notice  it  much  until  we  got  near 
Seventh  Street.  As  I  say,  we  were  higher  up  and  they  did  not  liurt 
us  in  any  way ;  they  did  not  crowd  us  in  any  way,  except  I  was  afraid 
the  crowd  would  be  hurt,  and  I  thought  of  it  the  more  because  I  could 
see  over  and  see  the  spaces  brfck — wide  spaces  back  where  if  they  had 
been  pushed,  where,  if  they  had  been  told  to  go  in  tones  of  authority 
as  an  Army  officer  would  have  used,  they  would  have  gone.  They  . 
were  not  mainly  women  and  children,  although  thei-e  were  a  good  many 
women  and  children. 
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The  Chairman.  How  far  along  the  Avenue  from  Seventh  Street 
did  you  observe  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  policemen  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  How  far  along? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  up  to  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Streets?  Was  it 
different  at  one  part  of  the  parade  from  another? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  did  not  notice  it  so  much  until  we  got  to  about 
Sixth  Street,  and  then  from  that  until  we  met  the  cavalry  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  doing  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Where  did  you  meet  the  cavalry? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  am  not  certain,  Senator.  1  was  so  relieved  when 
I  saw  them  I  did  not  notice  much  else.  I  felt  that  the  crowd  was  safe 
after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  5[ou  think  about  Fourteenth  Street? 

Mrs.  Gardener, 'I  think  we  met  them  about  Thirteenth  or  Four- 
teenth Street. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  noticed  this  action  that  you  have  de- 
scribed on  the  part  of  the  policemen  from  about  Sixth  Street  to  about 
Twelfth  or  Thirteenth  Streets,  did  you? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes;  and  I  noticed  it  the  more  and  was  relieved  the 
more  about  the  cavalry  because  I  had  asked  Mai.  Sylvester  to  let 
me  ask  Gen.  Wood  for  troops,  and  I  felt  the  relief  more  when  I  saw 
them,  because  I  thought,  "  Well^  after  all,  the  cavalry  has  come.'" 

The  Chairman.  When  you  ask  Maj.  Sylvester  about  the  troops 
what  did  he  say  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  went  to  the  city  building  to  take  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter to  him  which  I  had  written  to  the  commissioners  alter  he  had 
pushed  us  aside  when  we  wanted  to  have  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
T  wrote,  by  request,  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Rudolph,  as  I  knew  him, 
and  I  didnot  want  Maj.  Sylvester  to  think  I  had  gone  over  his  head 
without  letting  him  know  it.  We  wanted  to  do  everything  that  was 
courteous  and  considerate,  and  we  had  gone  to  him  time  and  again, 
and  then  we  had  gone  to  Gen.  Johnston,  and  the  iBve  women  of  dig- 
nity who  went  to  him  felt  so  humiliated  when  we  got  away  that  we 
decided  to  write  to  Commissioner  Rudolph,  and  as  I  knew  him 
slightly  I  wrote  the  letter. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Let  me  ask  you — were  you  with  these  five 
ladies  who  went  to  Gen.  Johnston? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  want  Maj.  Sylvester  to  think 
we  had  done  a  thing  that  was  discourteous  to  him.  I  really  felt  that 
he  did  not  realize  flie  importance  "and  the  dignity  of  what  we  were 
trying  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  led  you  to  think  he  did  not  realize  that  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  His  manner  and  that  of  Gen.  Johnston,  and  their 
method  of  dealing  with  it? 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  major's  manner?  Of  course,  we 
do  not  wish  to  judge  the  major  by  Gen.  Johnston. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  say  that  up  to  this  point 
I  had  not  personally  gone  to  the  major.  I  only  knew  from  what  I 
w^as  told.  Then  when  I  wrote  that  letter  I  did  not  want  the  major 
to  think  I  had  gone  over  his  head  without  telling  him,  and  I  really 
felt  that  up  to  that  time  they  did  not  realize  what  we  were  trying  to 
do.  So  I  wrote  a  long  letter,  and  I  have  it  here  if  you  wish  it  put  in 
the  evidence. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think,  as  we  have  had  these  other  letters  in  evi- 
dence, that  we  had  better  have  that  one  in  also. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  And  I  took  the  copy  of  it  to  Maj.  Sylvester  myself 
with  this  explanation,  thinking  I  might  not  see  him.    I  wrote: 

Janttaby  6,  1913. 
Maj.  RiCHABD  Sylvester, 

Chief  of  Police,  District  of  Columbia, 

Dear  Sir:  I  feel  that  it  is  courteous  to  you  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  explanation  which  I  sent  to  Commissioner  Rudolph.     Trusting  that  it  will 
meet  with  your  approval,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Helen  H.  Gabdeneb, 
Chairman  Press  Committee, 

The  Chairman.  You  handed  this  to  the  major? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  handed  that  to  the  major.  I  met  him  in  the 
hallway  and  handed  it  to  him  personally. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  copy? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  With  that  copy.  I  then  said  to  him — ^he  had 
argxied  with,  the  other  ladies,  so  they  had  told  me,  he  did  not  have 
police  enough  to  police  the  Avenue  for  us  properly. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  go  ahead  and  tell  what  he  said  to 
you. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  took  up  that  point  with  him,  because  I  had  been 
told  that,  and  I  said:  "Maj.  Sylvester,  if  you  do  not  feel  that  you 
have  police  enough,  would  you  be  willing  for  us  to  adi  for  troops  ?  " 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  it  was  not  considered  legal  to  ask  for 
troops.    I  thought  it  would  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  did  not  understand  the  request  for 
Federal  troops  should  come  through  the  local  authorities? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  did  not  know  certainly,  although  he  said:  "I 
would  not  place  myself  in  the  position  of  asking  for  troops  to  assist 
me."  I  said :  "  Maj.  Sylvester,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said,  would  you 
be  willing  for  me  to  ask  Gen.  Wood?  I  know  him,  and  I  think  he 
would  understand  my  motive.    Would  you  be  willing  for  me  to  ask 


But  I  did  not  say  that  to  Maj.  Sylvester.  I  said:  "Would  you  be 
willing  for  me;  would  you  be  offended  if  I  did  it?  "  And  that  is  the 
only  answer  I  ever  got  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  the  War  Department 
would  not  act  on  your  request,  did  he  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  such  request  would  have  to  come  through 
the  local  authorities? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  No,  sir;  we  heard  that  later.  We  heard  that  after 
we  went  to  President  Taft. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Maj. 
Sylvester? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  He  said  he  was  then  on  his  wav  to  Baltimore  to 
get  some  ])olice  assistance  from  Baltimore,  or  arrange  for  it.  He 
had  his  hat  on,  and  was  on  his  wav  out  at  that  time.  I  left  the  letters 
with  him.  He  put  them  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  That  letter  of  mine 
was  published  m  part,  I  think.  I  have  it  all.  I  think  it  was  pub- 
lished in  part  in  one  of  the  newspapers. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  read  that  letter.  Mrs. 
Gardener. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  And  it  called  out  a  comment  by  President  Taft, 
which  aided  us  very  materially  in  getting  the  avenue.    It  is  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  better  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  have  the  answer  by  Commissioner  Rudolph. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  not  verj'  long,  you  might  read  that. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5,  19 IS. 
Hon.  CuNo  Rudolph, 

Chaimux/n  of  the  Commi88ionera  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  Deab  Sir  :  I  want  to  thank  you,  personally  as  well  as  for  the  above  jisso- 
oiatlon  (which  represents  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  men  all  over 
America),  for  the  fair  and  kind  attitude  you  took  In  this  morning's  Post  regard- 
ing the  permit  for  the  women  to  give  to  Washington  a  fine,  dlgnifletl,  national 
pageant  on  the  afternoon  of  March  3. 

All  we  ask  and  expect  is  a  fair  hearing  and  the  same  consideration  which 
would  be  given  to  a  great  organization  of  men — an  organization  of  national 
scope  and  size,  for  we  are  proposing  to  bring  to  Washington  the  leading  women 
from  every  State  In  the  Union — women  of  splendid  standing  and  dignity,  col- 
lege women,  professional  women,  home  makers  (mothers),  and  workers.  The 
demonstration  is  to  be  one  of  fine  dignity,  picturesque  beauty,  and  serious 
purpose. 

We  do  not  and  have  not  asked  for  a  night  procession  and  pageant. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  Maj.  Sylvester,  whom 
we  in  no  way  wish  to  embarrass  or  antagonize  and  whose  iK)sition  we  wish  to 
respect  in  all  regards.  We  think  we  understand  his  point  of  view  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  see  that  we  are  made  safe  and  properly  i)rotei'ted.  But  we 
also  think  that  there  are  several  points  of  view  which  he  has  not  yet  tiiken 
account  of  and  which  we  hope  will,  when  presented  to  him  properly,  enable  him 
to  change  his  mind  and  feel  that  he  can  with  propriety  and  safety  grant  our 
request. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  nothing  in  this  demonstration  to  call  out 
hostility  or  antagonism  and  we  are  in  no  way  afraid  that  the  very  men  "  in  the 
street  *'  would  not  see  that  we  are  prot^ted  and  respected  in  our  demonstration. 
It  will  be  as  dl^ified  and  serious  as  a  procession  returning  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day from  church. 

No  one  would  dream  of  attacking  or  insulting  such  women.  American  men 
are  not  constituted  that  way.  They  want  to  see  fair  play,  and  they  would  not 
tolerate  anything  else  toward  such  women  at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
conditions. 

This  pageant  and  procession  will  not  need  men  "  to  defend  the  women  against 
attack  or  violence."  We  need  i)olice  protection  simply  to  keei*  the  street  open 
for  a  time  on  the  afternoon  while  we  form  and  ptiss  from  the  starting  point, 
down  through  the  historic  Avenue,  past  the  Treasury  and  the  White  House  to 
Continental  Hall,  where  we  finish  with  an  indoor  meeting,  with  national  speak- 
ers and  an  international  contingent. 

Is  that  so  much  to  ask?  Would  it  not  be  granted  to  an  equally  fine,  strong, 
dignified  organization  of  men?  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  course?  Does 
Washington,  our  beautiful  National  Capital,  want  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world 
that  such  women  (nearly  one-fifth  from  States  where  women  vote  on  the  same 
terms  as  men  already)  are  not  made  welcome  on  the  historic  Avenue,  of  which 
ail  of  them  know,  and  which  some  will  see  for  the  first  time  and  i>sihs  through 
with  the  feeling  that  it  is  theirs  to  help  make  tteautiful  and  safe  aiul  really 
their  National  Capital  as  well  as  that  of  their  brothers? 

Surely,  Mr.  Commissioner,  Washington  will  not  want  to  ask  these  women 
to  take  to  a  side  street  (a  fashionable  one  difficult  of  access  for  strangers)  for 
this  beautiful,  patriotic,  dignified  demonstration? 

We  feel  that  so  soon  as  Maj.  Sylvester — ami  you.  Mr.  Commissioner — rightly 
ruderstand  our  request,  that  It  will  be  your  pleasure  to  grant  it. 

I  was  unable  to  go  to  him  with  the  ladles  who  took  the  request  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  gotten  a  wrong  Impression  from  a  reply  made  to  him  by  one  of 
the  ladies,  which  leads  him  to  say  he  Is  afraid  there  is  some  *'  militant  "  exhibi- 
tion of  an  "  English  nature  to  be  tried,"  because  she  said.  '*  We  do  not  want  to 
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go  to  a  fasbioiuible  street.     We  want  to  go  where  the  i)eople — tlie  so-called 
'  eomiuou  i)eople/  are.    This  is  not  a  social,  it  is  a  political  organization/* 

I  think  you  will  see  her  meaning.  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  grasp  it  at  the 
time,  if  he  is  properly  quoted  by  the  press. 

He  also  objects  that  in  case  o^  fires  the  engines  would  have  to  "cross  the 
Avenue."  Would  that  not  be  equally  true  of  Sixteenth  Street?  Would  they  not 
have  to  cross  that  street  in  case  of  iires  near  or  on  it? 

Women  are  the  ones  who  really  see  a  city  and  take  back  home  the  news  of 
its  beauty,  hospitality,  and  possibilities.  This  class  of  women  do  not  indulge  in 
"  liquid  refreshment "  and  they  give  the  least  trouble  to  the  police  while  here, 
whether  for  the  day  or  the  week. 

May  they  not  have  the  courtesy  of  the  city,  the  Avenue,  and  the  police  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  the  early  afternoon  of  the  3d? 

Many  of  these  women  will  come  great  distances.  Many  with  husbands  and 
fa  tilers  or  sons  to  remain  for  the  Inaugural  ceremonies  the  next  day.  If  the 
3d  should  be  violently  inclement  and  it  be  found  best,  perhaps  they  coukl 
remain  over  and  have  the  pageant  on  the  5th ;  but,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  hope 
that  you,  your  associates,  and  MaJ.  Sylvester  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
giving;  due  consideration  to  the  matter,  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  grant  the 
request,  and  that  we  are  not  asking  for  anything  unreasonable  nor  in  any  spirit 
but  one  of  patriotism,  civic  pride,  and  womanly  dignity;  and  believe  me,  sir, 
we  are  in  no  sense  wishing  to  antagonize  or  otherwise  annoy  MaJ.  Sylvester, 
whose  sincere  wish,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  to  do  the  very  best  he  can  for  the 
city  and  the  country  at  the  time. 

Our  hope  is  that  you  gentlemen  understand  the  situation,  and  you  can  so 
present  it  to  him  that  he  will  agree  with  us. 

One  point  made  was  that  civic  and  military  organizations  from  out  of  town 
might  want  to  pass  through  tlie  Avenue  on  their  way  to  their  headquarters 
during  the  procession. 

It  seems  to  us  that  they,  being  single,  or  local,  not  national  organizations  and 
not  making  a  special  demonstration,  might  better  use  a  side  street,  or,  better 
still.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  than  willing  to  line  up  and  not 
only  see  the  pageant  theuhselves  but  aid  materially  in  keei>ing  order  and  hold- 
ing unorganized  people  in  check — out  of  the  street  while  we  pass.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  any  such  body  of  American  men  would  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  swing 
into  another  street  to  give  the  Avenue  to  the  ladies  for  that  afternoon — the 
onlj'  hours  we  have  ever  asked  you  to  grant  to  one-half  of  the  i)eople  an 
opportunity  to  use  it  for  a  demonstration  which  we  believe  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  all  women  (and  therefore  of  humanity)  and  that  It  will  be  some- 
thing which  Washington  will  be  glad  to  have  had  here  after  we  have  gone. 

As  Washington  member  of  the  national  executive  board,  as  the  chairman  of 
and  for  the  press,  as  a  resident,  a  property  holder,  and  a  woman,  I  am  send- 
ing you  this  i)ersonal  letter,  because  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  yon 
pers<mally  and  because  of  your  eminently  fair  statement  In  this  morning's  Post. 

If  you  wish  any  of  us  to  ai)pear  before  you  or  the  commissioners  personally, 
or  formally,  so  that  you  may  receive  further  information,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so  at  any  time.  But  the  time  to  prepare  for  so  tremendous  a  pageant  Is  far 
too  brief.  Many  organizations  all  over  the  country  will  be  influenced  to  come 
or  sei\<\  their  money  by  the  knowletige  of  what  this  decision  is  to  be — for,  as  I 
before  stated,  they  alf  know  the  Avenue  is  the  historic  street  for  such  parades 
and  would  be  greatly  influenced  thereby.  Many  would  not  come  at  all  if  they 
got  the  impression  that  the  greatest  woman's  i>olitlcal  organization  in  the 
world  was  not  welcome  to  march  through  that  Avenue  and  present  In  pageant 
and  procession  form,  to  the  crowds  which  will  be  here,  the  history  and  story 
of  their  work,  aims,  achievements,  and  hoi)es. 

i^hall  we  ask  them  to  come  or  not? 

This  letter  is  too  long,  Mr.  Commissitmer,  but  I  felt  it  was  due  to  ourselves 
that  I  place  before  you  and  the  public  as  fully  as  I  might  the  truth  i*egarding 
the  entire  matter  and  clear  up  some  seeming  misapprehensions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Yours,  verv  respectfully,  Helen  H.  Gardenkb. 
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Commissioners  of  thk  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  J  January  6,  19  IS. 

Dear  Mrs.  Gakdcner  :  V\\{m\  ni.v  return  from  attendance  upon  tlie  Insurance 
investigation  I  find  your  most  interesting  favor  of  January  5.  The  question  of 
the  T)ropriety  of  issuing  a  i>ermit  for  parade  is  one  primarily  to  be  investigated 
by  the  police  and  the  result  of  examlnntion  reported  to  the  commissioner  In 
charge  of  that  department,  who  now  is  Gen.  John  A.  Johnston.  I  am  therefore 
transmitting  your  favor  to  the  general.  I  might  add  that  a  former  communica- 
tion upon  the  same  subject  was  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  Inaugural  com- 
mittee for  his  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  granting  the  desired  permit.  I 
regret  that  I  can  not  at  this  time  give  you  some  more  definite  information. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

CuNo  H.  Rudolph. 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardener, 

]83S  Lament  Street  ^W. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  That  letter  of  mine  was  printed  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  some  editorial  comments  made  upon  it,  saying  they  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the  Ayenue. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  that  now,  Mrs. 
Gardener.     Your  comments  are  not  evidence  here. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  It  was  only  to  show  you  that  we  were  trvins:  for  a 
long  time  to  get  the  permission  to  go  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  the  record  pretty  well  cleared  up 
on  that,  showing  you  were  making  efforts  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  And  finally  we  went  to  Congress.  I  have  the  let- 
ters we  submitted  to  Speaker  C'lark  and  to  Senator  Bacon  for  the 
right  to  start  at  the  Peace  Monument  and  to  form  our  procession  up 
here,  with  their  answers. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  read  those  letters. 

Mrs.  Gardener  (reading)  : 

Hon.  Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  That  is  of  date  January  8,  1913.  I  should  have 
said  that  in  the  evidence  here,  given  by  the  commissioner  and  the 
chief  as  I  understood  it,  they  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  three 
(lays  after  we  had  put  in  a  request  for  the  Avenue  the  permit  was 
^iven,  which  was  three  days  after  that  letter  of  mine  was  handed 
in.  Before  we  got  the  permit  from  them  we  had  already  secured  the 
place  of  starting  from  Congress  and  the  place  on  the  Treasury  steps, 
which  fixed  the  place  of  starting  for  us  and  the  place  of  the  tableau, 
and  we  could  not  have  gotten  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  without 
flying  over,  unless  we  got  permission  to  go  on  the  Avenue.    In  this 

letter  we  said  (reading) : 

Janvarv  S,  101.3. 
Hon.  Champ  Clabk, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Sir:  In  the  name  of  tlie  eongressionssl  connnittee  of  tlie  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association.  I  have  the  honor  to  request  tliat  permission 
be  granted  for  the  use  of  the  plazn  and  steps  facing  the  Peace  Monument,  lo 
be  used  in  the  formation  of  tlie  marchers  for  the  woman  suffrage  procession 
in  March  3d.  the  procession  starting  at  3  p.  m. 

Your,  very  re.spectfully.  Alice  Paul. 

Chnirmnu  CoiKfrcsfdotial  fomnnttcr. 
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Mrs.  Gardener.  The  following  was  the  letter  to  Senator  Bacon 
( reading) : 

January  8,  1913. 
^•enato^  A.  O.  Baoon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  name  of  the  congressional  committee  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association,  I  have  honor  to  request  that  permission  be 
granted  for  the  use  of  the  plaza  and  steps  facing  the  Peace  Monument,  to 
be  used  In  the  formation  of  the  marchers  for  the  woman  suffrage  procession 
on  March  3d,  the  procession  starting  at  2  [3]  p.  m. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Alice  Paul, 

Chairman  Congressional  Committee. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Below  it  i^^  written :  "  Permission  as  asked  above, 
granted  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  (Signed)  Champ  Clark."  Then 
we  were  told  we  had  to  get  the  permission  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  We  though  at  the  time  that  Senator  Gallinger  was  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  About  that  time  it  was  pretty  hard  to  tell  who 
was  President,  was  it  not? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Let  me  understand  vou  there.  What  au- 
thority  was  it  claimed  either  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  would  have  to  act  in  a  matter  of  this  kind? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  We  were  told,  and  they  acted  upon  it,  that  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  the  plaza  there  and  the  steps 
inside  the  grounds  would  have  to  be  panted  by  joint  permission  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  or  not  there  is, 
in  fact,  any  statutory  authority  vested  in  either  or  both  of  these 
officers  to  act  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  They  assumed  there  was;  and  I  presume  they 
knew.  Senator. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Who  assumed  that? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Speaker  Clark  and  Senators  Bacon  and  Gallinger. 

The  Chairman.  ()f  course  Speaker  Clark's  acceptance  was  rather 
characteristic  and  also  indicated  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  any 
special  authority  or  not.     It  reads: 

Permission  jk*j  aKked  above  granted,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes.  We  had  a  little  talk  with  him  about  it,  and 
he  said  it  would  have  to  be  joint.  Then  we  went  to  Senator  Gallin- 
ger, thinking  he  was  the  one  at  the  time  presiding.  He  said  he  would 
very  gladly  do  it  if  he  were  presiding,  but  that  two  weeks  it  was 
Senator  Bacon,  and  we  would  have  to  go  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  him? 

Mrs.  (tardener.  AVe  had  substantially  the  same  letter  to  him,  and 
written  below  by  tlje  hand  of  Senator  Bacon  is  the  following: 

The  above-requested  perniissioii  is  ;frnnte:l  lu  ho  f.ir  as  tLt*  ju'tbority  to  do  so 
Is  vested  In  the  PreHiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

Ax'orsTrs  O.  Bacon. 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Senator  Pomerkne.  The  fact  is  you  do  not  know  from  that  whether 
he  had  any  authority  or  not? 
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Mrs.  Gardener.  They  said  they  had,  and  in  talking- 


Senator  PoMERBNE.  I  should  like  to  trace  this  down  and  find  out. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  do  not  know  who  told  us  first  these  two  men 
could  do  it,  but  when  we  went  to  them  Senator  Gallinger  certainly 
talked  as  if  that  was  a  matter  which  was  entirely  within  their  prov- 
ince and  said  he  would  do  it  if  he  were  acting,  but,  as  he  was  not  act- 
ing, for  us  to  go  to  Senator  Bacon.  And  I  remember  I  said  I  was 
afraid  Senator  Bacon  might  not  want  to  do  it,  and  I  said:  ''  May  1 
tell  him  you  said  you  would  do  it  ?  "    He  said :  "  Certainly.'' 

The  Chairman.  That  section  was  a  part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
was  it  not? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  suggestion  made  that  you.  should  go  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds? 

Mrs,  Gardener.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  may  have  been  talked  in  the 
office.  I  did  not  know  it.  I  was  asked  to  go  up  to  Senator  Bacon 
and  to  Speaker  Clark,  and  there  were  three  of  us  who  went  together. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  question  made  bv  anvbodv  as  to 
your  right  to  use  that  part  of  the  grounds,  was  there  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Unless  they  gave  it  to  us  we  would  have  no  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  when  you  did  assume  it,  nobody  ques- 
tioned your  right  to  use  it,  did  they  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to 
suggest  with  reference  to  your  negotiations  with  Maj.  Sylvester  that 
is  not  already  covered  ?  We  have  really  got  far  afield  from  what  we 
were  going  on  in  the  first  place. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  As  I  said,  I  did  not  go  to  Maj.  Sylvester  except 
that  one  time.  But  Mrs.  Dubois,  from  whom  the  letter  was  read 
here 

The  Chairman.  We  will  probably  have  her  here  })efore  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  She  said  to  me 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  say  what  she  told  you.  We  will 
have  her  testify  herself. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Can  I  not  tell  what  she  said  to  me? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  our  line 
of  march  being  so  short  that  it  made  it  dangerous.  Maj.  Sylvester 
wanted  us  to  shorten  it  even  more  than  we  did.  After  they  liad 
agreed  to  gi'ant  us  the  permit  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  he  wanted 
us  to  start  at  Seventh  Street.  He  said  he  could  protect  a  short  line 
of  march,  but  not  a  long  one. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  along  that  line? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  The  day  I  went  to  him  with  that  letter  he  spoke 
of  our  forming  up  there  if  we  had  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  And  suggested  that  you  should  only  have  it  from 
Seventh  Street  on  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to  many  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  was  hardly  consistent  with  the 
contention  now  that  the  reason  they  could  not  take  care  of  it  was 
because  the  parade  route  was  too  short? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  It  does  not  look  quite  consistent. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
and  much  more  dangerous  a  line  of  parade  to  have  cared  for  than  the 
line  they  did  take? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  the  shorter  line  was  more 
dangerous  until  it  was  presented  here.  We  thought  that  by  taking 
a  comparatively  short  Ime  it  would  simplify  matters  for  the  police, 
and  as  we  had  all  of  those  stands  along  there  for  people,  ana  as  it 
was  assumed  that  the  crowd  would  be  greater  the  next  day  than  on 
that  dav,  because  many  more  trains  would  be  coming  in,  we  did  not 
think  tiie  shortness  of  the  line  would  be  a  difficulty.  We  thought  a 
long  line  would  be  a  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Gardener,  you  were  in  a  position  where  you 
could  see  over,  the  crowd  as  you  went  along? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  observe  with  reference  to  space 
between  the  crowd  that  was  next  to  the  parade  and  the  curbing, 
generally,  along  the  line  of  march. 

Mrs.  (tardener.  A  good  many  times  there  was  more  space — 5  or 
6  feet — than  we  had.  I  wondered  why  they  did  not  put  tnem  back; 
and  yet  I  did  not  wonder  much,  because  there  was  no  real  effort  made 
to  push  them  back.    There  was  not  the  spirit  of  pushing  them  back. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  pretty  generally  where  you  observed 
that  condition  of  things? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  testimony  here  that  was 
presented.  That  was  a  picture  that  I  had  presented.  It  was  turned 
in  as  Exhibit  No.  1  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walter  Brown. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  record  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes ;  I  had  intended  to  use  that  because  I  observed 
that  space  myself,  as  I  did'other  places.  While  we  had  a  long  delay, 
the  line  was  broken  many  times,  and  we  were  halted  many  times. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  our  not  starting  on  time. 
We  were  ready  to  start  on  the  stroke  of  3,  but  we  received  a  telephonic 
message  from  the  Treasury  that  it  was  so  congested  up  there  that  we 
had  better  wait  until  the  street  was  clear  farther  down. 

The  Chairman.  Who  sent  that  message? 

Mi*s.  Gardener.  Miss  MacKave,  who  had  charcfe  of  the  work  in  the 
Treasury  space. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  come  from  the  police? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  So  that  the  delay  was  in  order  to  give  the  police 
time  to  clear  it.  They  did  not  seem  to  try  to  clear  it  until  we  got 
to  a  given  spot,  and  then  it  was  tentative. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  this  space  along  the  side. 

;Mrs.  Gardener.  If  vou  had  that  picture  it  would  be  very  plain. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  that  in  the  record.  That  is- 
now  in  the  record. 

Mrs.  (iardener.  Gf  course  you  have  that.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
another  picture  that  shows  that  precisely. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recollection  is  that  picture  shows  it  prettv 

fully? 

Mrs.  (iardener.  There  [indicating!  is  one  place  where  this  picture 
shows  it.  It  also  shows  the  police  automobiles  working  along,  and 
then  there  is 
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The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  moment.  Mrs.  Gardener.  Let  us  get 
this  identified  first  before  we  go  to  another. 

The  witness  handed  a  photograph  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  mark  this  *' Ex- 
hibit 14." 

The  photograph  was  marked  by  the  stenogi-apher  "  Exhibit  No.  14." 
The  witness  handed  the  chairman  another  photograph. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  stenogi-apher  to  mark  this  "  Ex- 
hibit 15." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  "  Exhibit  Xo.  15." 

The  Chairman.  You  may  explain  those.  ' 

Mrs.  Gardener.  No.  14  shows  where  the  head  of  the  procession  is 
trying  to  forge  its  way  into  the  crowd,  but  making  very  little  head- 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  should  say  this  is  quite  up  near  the  New  Wil- 
lard,  but  farther  down  it  shows  the  open  space. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  where  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  should  think  near  the  Raleigh — from  this  side 
of  the  Raleigh  [indicating]  a  little  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  was  taken  while  the  parade  was 
going  along,  because  it  shows  that? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir.  Then  this  one  [indicating]  shows  it  a 
little  better.    This  was  the  one  I  was  trying  to  find. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Exhibit  No.  15  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes.    It  shows  the  space  back  there. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  ''  back  there  "? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Back  behind  the  five  or  six  people  who  were  in 
front,  who  could  have  been  pushed  back.  Here  it  shows  the  two 
mounted  police  having  rather  a  merry  time  looking  at  these  ladies, 
and  the  marshals  trying  to  forge  their  way  into  the  crowd.  I  think 
those  two  men  can  be  easily  identified  with  a  glass.  The  space  far- 
ther down  the  Avenue — perhaps  down  as  far  as  Ninth  Street,  I 
should  think — shows  the  situation  in  the  street  back  of  those  who 
were  crowded  up  in  front.  We  had  to  stop  so  many  times  that  I 
sat  up  there  and  looked  over  the  people  sometimes,  although  it  was 
the  directions  for  all  of  us  to  look  at  what  we  were  doing  and  not  at 
the  crowd.  We  tried  to  do  that  as  much  as  possible,  but  as  I  sat  so 
hirfi  sometimes  I  looked  over  and  noticed  those  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  practically  described  the  conduct 
of  the  police,  but  can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  the  police 
from  Four-and-a-half  to  Tenth  Streets  or  Eleventh  Street  was  appar- 
ently indifferent  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  saw  very  few  of  them  that  were  really  working. 
Some  of  the  Boy  Scouts  were  working  and  I  saw  one  or  two  special 
policemen  working.  I  should  say  perhaps  three  or  four  of  the  uni- 
formed police;  but  none  of  them  were  working,  I  should  say,  as 
they  would  work  if  they  meant  it — not  as  the  soldiers  worked  when 
they  came. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  they  really  impressed  the 
crowd  that  they  were  really  not  very  much  in  earnest  ? 
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Mrs.  Gardener.  Very  decidedly  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  is  the  impression  you  would  have 
had  if  you  had  been  in  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  not  have  minded. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remainder  of  them  were  not  doing  any- 
thing substantial  to  keep  the  crowd  back? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  They  were  going  through  the  motions  sometimes. 
The  testimony  here  that  they  were  nearly  all  women  and  children 
was  not  so  where  I  observed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  get  off  on  that.  I  wanted  to  get  through 
the  policemen  first. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  policemen  very  closely  as  you 
were  going  along? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Well,  I  observed  them  quite  often,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  heard  Miss  Mx)yers'  testimony? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  YcvS. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  testimony  with  reference  to  the  police- 
men and  the  proportion  of  them  that  were  really  trying  to  do  some- 
thing be  about  as  hers? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Substantially,  I  should  think. 

The  Chair3ian.  Did  you  notice  any  particular  policemen  who  were 
joking  with  the  crowd — who  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  crowd? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  A  gi-eat  number  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  crowd, 
and  many  of  them  were  smiling  and  looking  amused  and  pleased. 

The  Chairman.  Were  most  of  them  facing  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  half  a  dozen  who 
were  not.  Occasionally  I  would  see  them  turn  around  and  push  as  if 
they  were  pooh-poohing  some  children,  but  they  did  not  really  do  any- 
thing that  a  man  would  mind. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  proportion  of  women  and  children 
and  men  in  the  crowd? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  From  the  photographs — all  of  them — I  really 
think  that  we  do  not  need  to  say  much,  unless  the  women  all  wear 
derby  hats. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  photographs  to  show  that  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes ;  I  have  this  photograph  [handing  photograph 
to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  this  "  Exhibit  No.  16." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  as  "  Exhibit  No.  16." 

The  Chairman.  Mi^s.  Gardener,  I  hand  you  Exhibit  16  and  ask 
you  to  state,  if  you  can,  where  the  crowd  is  that  was  taken  in  that 
picture — whore  it  is  located? 

Mrs.  Gardexkk.  It  is  quite  alx)ve  the  Post  Office  Building.  I  should 
sav  this  is  the  Xew  Willard,  is  it  not?  It  says  "  The  New  Occidental 
Hotel." 

The  CHAiR:^rAx.  That  is  right  next  to  the  New  Willard. 

Mrs,  Gardener.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  corner  there  [indicating] 
is  the  New  Willard. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  crowd  in  what  we  might  say  is  the 
front  part  of  the  picture,  iacing  the  parade,  is  really  the  crowd  in 
front  of  the  Treasurv  stands,  is  it  not? 


?> 
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Mrs.  Gardener.  I  should  say  it  is  in  front  of  the  Treasury  steps ; 
oh,  yes,  the  Treasunr  employees'  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes;  I  should  think  so.  That  is  after  the  troops 
came. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  I 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes.  sir.  That  is  after  the  troops  came  and  cleared 
a  space. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  photographs  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  That  [indicating]  shows  a  little  farther  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  offer  this  now  ? 

Mi-s.  Gardener.  Yes  ["handing  photograph  to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  this  "  Exhibit  No.  17.'' 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  as  "  Exhibit  No.  17." 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mrs.  Gardener,  where  this  crowd 
shown  in  Exhibit  No.  17  is  located  on  the  Avenue? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Near  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Near  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes;  near  the  New  Willard. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Exhibit  No.  17? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  photographs  that  you  care  to 
offer? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  you  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  at  this  time. 

Senator  Pomerene.  There  has  been  handed  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
Manual  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police,  and  there  are  certain 
regulations  here  with  respect  to  the  control  j^d  occupancy  of  the 
roads  into  the  Capitol  Grounds.  My  attention  is  called  to  section 
890,  which  seems,  upon  a  cursory  examination,  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  Eepresentatives 
the  right  to  suspend  those  rules.  I  ask  that  that  be  incorporated  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  marked  that? 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  is  section  890,  on  page  7  of  these  rules- 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  that  may  be  inserted. 

Section  890  reads  as  follows:  • 

Sec.  890.  Who  may  suspend  prohiMion. — In  order  to  admit  of  the  due  observ- 
ance within  the  Capitol  Grounds  of  occasions  of  national  interest  becoming  the 
cognizance  and  entertainment  of  Congress  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
£^eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  acting  concurrently,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  suspend  for  such  proper  occasion  so  much  of  the  above  prohibitianB 
as  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  roads  and  walks  of  the  said  grounds  by  pro- 
cessions or  assemblages  and  the  use  upon  them  of  suitable  decorations,  music, 
addresses,  and  ceremonies:  Provided,  That  responsible  officers  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  arrangements  determined  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  said 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  maintenance  of  suitable  order  and  decorum  in  the  proceedings  and  fbr 
guarding  the  Capitol  and  Its  grounds  from  injury.  In  the  absence  from  Waeli- 
ington  of  either  of  the  officers  designated  in  this  section  the  authority  tl^ereln 
to  suspend  certain  prohibitions  of  this  subchapter  shall  devolve  upon  the  other, 
and  in  the  absence  from  Washington  of  both  it  shaU  devolve  upon  the  Capitol 
Police  Commission. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  Just  a  question  or  two.  Mrs.  Gardener,  I  be- 
lieve you  only  had  the  one  interview  with  Maj.  Sylvester? 

Mrs.  Gabdener.  That  is  all,  personally. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  the  one  which  occurred  at  the  time  you 
handed  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  you  had  written  to  Commis- 
sioner Rudolph? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  related  all  the  conversation  that  oc- 
curred at  that  time  between  you  and  him? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Substantially.  We  went  over,  a  little  bit,  our 
desire  to  have  the  procession  on  the  Avenue,  and  our  reasons  for  it 
and  why  we  wanted  that  time.  We  went  over  that  a  little,  but  he 
was  standing  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  on  ready  to  go  to  Baltimore. 
He  said  he  was  about  getting  additional  police.  I  did  not  want  to 
delay  him  very  much.  I  thought  my  letter  would  explain  itself  to 
him  when  he  read  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  speak  of  four  or  five  of  your  ladies  going 
to  call  upon  Gen.  Johnston. 

Mrs.  GrARDENER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  that  once  or  more  than  once  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Once. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  wish  you  would  state  just  what  occurred, 
giving  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can  recall  it 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Do  you  want  to  biow  who  went? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Mrs.  La  FoUette,  Miss  Paul,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mac- 
Donald,  wife  of  Dr.  MacDonald;  Mrs.  Kent,  of  California — ^Repre- 
sentative Kent's  wife — and  myself. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Just  state  what  was  said.  First,  when  was 
this  and  where  was  it? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  can  not  ^ve  you  the  date.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  know  it  or  not.  Miss  Paul. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  long  prior  to  the  date  of  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  think  it  was  given  by  Commissioner  Johnston, 
but  I  did  not  take  it  down. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Approximately. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  It  was  some  little  time  before  this.  We  had  felt 
that  the  superintendent  of  police  was  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  our 
doing  it.  We  were  told  that  it  would  be  best  to  see  Gen.  Jcmnston ;  so 
we  got  this  group  of  ladies  together  and  went  to  see  Gen.  Johnston, 
to  see  if  we  could  make  him  understand  our  motive  and  intent  and 

St  his  permission,  thinking  that  in  that  way  he  would  influence 
aj.  Sylvester  to  feel  that  it  was  all  right.  He  seemed  really  less 
willing  for  us  to  do  it  than  the  major. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Just  tell  us,  please,  what  was  said,  so  that  the 
committee  can  draw  its  conclusion  from  what  was  said  and  done. 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  am  reminded  that  it  was  December  31,  but  I 
would  not  remember  that.  When  I  went  in — I  being  a  resident 
here — ^introduced  the  other  ladies,  and  explained  what  we  had  come 
for;  that  we  wanted  to  have  this  procession  and  pageant;  that  it  was 
going  to  be  the  most  dignified  and  beautiful  thing  that  had  been  at- 
tempted in  America  or  any  place  else,  so  far  as  I  knew,  in  this  line; 
and  that  it  was  to  be  conducted  by  women  of  importance  from  every 
State,  and  that  they  wanted  to  nave  it  on  the  Avenue;  that  there 
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were  many  reasons  for  that,  partly  because  of  its  great  width  and  the 
beautiful  effects  that  could  be  given ;  partly  because  it  is  the  historic 
Avenue  for  things  of  that  kind;  partly  because  it  enabled  us  to  start 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Feace  Monument,  which  we  thought 
eminently  fitting  for  a  woman's  procession. 

Senator  Pomekene.  You  are  stating  what  was  said  at  that  time? 

Mrs.  Gari>ener.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Very  well ;  proceed. 

Mrs.  Gabdener.  We  gave  him  all  the  reasons  we  could  think  of 
for  having  the  Avenue  rather  than  Sixteenth  Street,  which  had  been 
suggested.  We  said  it  was  not  to  be  a  social  matter  on  a  social  street, 
that  strangers  here  would  not  know  Sixteenth  Street,  would  not  know 
how  to  get  there,  and  that  they  all  did  know  the  Avenue,  that  it  ran 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House,  and  that  we  wanted  to  make 
that  march.  We  also  said  that  people  from  all  over  the  country 
would  be  there,  and  we  wanted  them  to  see  it,  that  we  wanted  to  take 
the  procession  to  the  people. 

Commissioner  Johnston  did  not  seem  particularly  impressed  with 
that,  but  suggests!  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  police  it,  and 
suggested  some  other  time  of  the  year  and  some  other  place,  as  Maj. 
Sylvester  had  done.  We  said  the  time  of  the  year  was  fixed  by  the 
inaugural,  because  many  of  the  women  were  coming  with  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  fathers,  and  some  of  the  men  were  going  to 
march.  We  said  that  the  railroad  rates  were  fixed  at  a  lower  rate 
at  that  time,  and  that  there  were  many  reasons  why  we  could  get 
them  here  then  that  we  could  not  at  any  other  time.  Then  we  said 
that  as  it  was  to  be  a  national  affair  we  wanted  it  at  the  time  the 
people  from  all  over  the  countrjr  were  to  be  here,  and  also  that  we 
could  raise  the  monev  for  it  if  it  were  on  the  Avenue  and  at  that 
time  hj  people  who  wanted  to  come  and  take  part,  and  that  we  could 
not  raise  money  for  it  to  be  a  little  side  show  out  on  Sixteenth  Street 
somewhere  in  the  spring.  We  argued  in  every  way  we  could.  Some- 
times one  of  us  and  sometimes  another.  I  remember  Mrs.  La  FoUette 
grew  very  eloquent  and  urged  it.  His  attitude  was  of  pushing  it  aside 
and  not  wanting  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Tell  us  what  he  said,  please.  Let  us  have  his 
lanemage,  as  near  as  you  can  recall  it. 

iStrs.  GfABDENER.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  do  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  The  substance,  as  near  as  you  can  recall  it? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  The  substance  was  that  he  dia  not  want  it  at  that 
time  and  place.  Among  other  things  he  argued  that  it  would  be  very 
cold,  that  we  could  not  march,  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  control 
crowds.  That  he  had  had  the  control  of  crowds  a  ^reat  deal,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  it.  I  think  we  mentioned  the  troops  to 
him,  and  we  met  with  such  a  discouraging  conversation  that  when  we 
went  out  I  remember  one  of  the  party  said,  "  We  have  been  treated 
like  spoiled  children  who  have  asked  for  something  that  did  not  be- 
long to  us."  All  but  one  said, "  We  will  give  up  the  Avenue.  We  can 
not  go  on  meeting  with  this  kind  of  thing."  We  felt  humiliated.  But 
Miss  Paul  did  not  want  to  give  up  the  Avenue.  None  of  us  wanted 
to,  but  she  had  the  courage  to  go  on ;  and  then  it  was  within  a  short 
time  after  that  that  we  learned  that  possibly  we  could  get  it  by  going 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Senator  Pomerene.  Was  anything  else  said  ?  I  am  referring  asain 
to  this  conference  between  you  and  Gen.  Johnston.  Was  anything 
else  said  between  you  ladies  and  him — other  than  what  you  have 
given  us} 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Oh,  yes.  There  was  quite  a  lon^  conversaticm.  He 
tried  to  impress  on  us  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
tect us  on  the  Avenue.  We  said  we  were  not  afraid  of  Amencan 
men ;  that  they  were  not  constructed  on  the  plan  to  interfere  with  us 
if  the  streets  were  kept  clear;  that  is  all  we  have  ever  asked,  not  pro- 
tection against  remarks;  we  expected  that,  and  if  the  people  who 
made  them  were  back  on  the  pavement  it  would  not  disturb  anybody. 

Senator  Pomerbne.  Is  this  what  you  said  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes.  We  talkea  to  him  that  we  did  not  have 
any  idea  of  being  interfered  with  at  all,  and  we  had  not  a^t  any  time. 
All  that  we  asked  was  a  clear  street. 

Senator  Pomerbne.  What  did  he  say  as  reflecting  his  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  parade,  if  anything,  other  than  what  you  have 
already  given? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  do  not  think  I  could  repeat  any  special  thing, 
Senator.    He  just  simply  seemed  to  want  to  push  it  out  of  possibility. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  it  seem  to  you  that  he  was  sincere  in  his 
statement  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  order  and  to  protect  the 
procession  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  impress  us  that  way.  We  be- 
lieved that,  and  we  believe  now  that  with  500  earnest  men,  who  are 
not  policemen,  it  could  have  been  done. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Going  back  to  the^  Avenue  on  the  day  of  the 
procession,  I  take  it  that  from  your  position  on  the  float  you  could 
see  the  condition  of  the  street  on  either  side? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Up  to  the  curb,  and  even  beyond  that,  to  the 
building  line? 

Mrs.  Gardner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  street  was  crowded  from  the  street  car  line  to  the  curb  line,  and 
thence  to  the  lot  line? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  It  was  not  at  all,  except  in  certain  spots.  I  think 
it  was  up  by  the  Treasury  Building,  and  still,  when  we  got  there,  the 
troops  had  cleared  it  to  quite  a  broad  space.  I  think  it  was  sub- 
stantially full  at  one  time  at  Ninth  Street,  but  there  was  always,  up 
and  down  the  street,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  much  more  room  back 
than  there  was  up  near  us.  That  picture  that  went  in  with  M^. 
Brown's  testimony  shows  that 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  were  near  the  head  of  the  procession,  were 
you  ? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  No,  sir;  about  the  middle. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  were  about  the  middle? 

Mrs.  Gardener.  I  think  my  float  was  the  middle. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Gardener. 
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ADDITIONAL  TESTDfONT  OF  HB8.  HELENA  HILL  WEED. 


The  witness  had  been  previously  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Mrs.  Weed,  I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  other 
matters  you  wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  before 
you  go  away? 

Mire.  Weed.  Yes;  I  have  been  one  of  several  who  have  been  gather- 
ing photographs,  which  speak  rather  more  strongly  than  memories, 
whicn  lapse  sometimes  in  regard  to  conditions  prior  to  the  parade 
«nd  dm-inff  the  parade  at  ceHain  points. 

I  have  here 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait.  We  must  have  these  identified  so  that 
the  record  will  show.   Which  one  do  you  want  to  put  in  first? 

Mrs.  Weed.  These  three  [indicating]  are  all  taken  at  the  same 
point,  from  apparently  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  looking  across  toward  the  building  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Munsey  Building. 

The  Chairmak.  Just  wait  a  moment.  Let  the  stenographer  mark 
these. 

Mrs.  Weed.  This  one  Findicating]  is  during  the  parade,  and  the 
others  [indicating]  are  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  mark  the  photo- 
graphs "  Exhibits  No.  18  and  No.  19." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photographs  "  Exhibit  No.  18  "  and 
"  Exhibit  No.  19." 

Mrs.  Weed.  They  both  have  a  bearing  on  the  three  points  which 
have  been  brought  up ;  one  that  there  was  no  space  in  which  to  keep 
a  space  open  for  a  passageway  prior  to  the  parade.  That  shows  a 
large  open  space  on  the  south  side,  where  the  crowd  could  have  been 
kept  back.  They  were  allowed  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Ap- 
parently there  was  no  effort  being  made  to  keep  them  back. 

It  also  bears  upon — ^it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  that — ^the  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children  in  the  crowd.  I  have  marked  in 
several  places  where  I  have  inclosed  a  section  of  it,  and  in  many 
places  there  are  eight  men  to  two  women  in  these  places.  The  crowd 
18  overwhelmingly  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  photographs,  Exhibits  Nos.  18  and  19, 
were  taken  before  the  cars  were  off  the  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Weed.  No,  sir;  the  cars  are  off  the  Avenue.  They  are  stopped 
on  E  Street,  and  those  are  people  on  the  roofs  of  the  cars  in  front  of 
the  Washington  Post  Building  and  the  Munsey  Building. 

The  Chairman.  These  cars  that  appear  here 

Mrs.  Weed.  Are  not  running,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  they  in  fact? 

Mrs.  Weed.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  Avenue 

Mrs.  Weed.  That  is  the  Avenue  after  it  was  cleared,  looking  di- 
rectly across  the  Avenue  toward  the  newspaper  building  there. 

The  Chairman.  Those  cars  appear  to  be  on  the  only  street  that  is 
shown  by  that  photograph. 

Mrs.  Weed.  That  is  wnere  the  curve  is  made  across  the  Avenue. 
That  is  the*  Washington  Post  Building.    That  is  where  it  is  going 
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to  cross  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    This  is  the  crowd  out  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.    Fourteenth  Street  is  coming  right  in  here  [indicat- 

The  Chaibman.  And  are  not  those  cars  there  [indicating]  and 
there  [indicating]  on  the  Avenue? 

Mrs.  Weed.  No,  sir;  those  are  on  E  Street,  the  Munsej^  Building 
there ;  and  that  [indicating]  is  the  Washington  Post  Building.  Those 
[indicating]  are  the  oars  mat  go  out  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  street  that  angles  in  there  to  the 
Avenue? 

Mrs.  Weed.  Yes,  su-. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  appear  very  dear  on  that  picture.  The 
same  is  true  of  this  other  picture. 

Mrs.  Weed.  Yes.  That  simply  shows  an  open  space  there  at  the 
south  side,  where  the  crowd  could  have  been  possibly  put  across  into 
the  south  side.  This  picture  [indicating]  is  the  college  section 
marching  by.  The  glass  shows  this.  It  shows  the  open  spaces, 
and  it  shows  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  in  the  crowd. 

The  CHAntMAN.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  photograph  "  Ex- 
hibit No.  20." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  "  Exhibit  No.  20."  * 

Mrs.  Weed.  This  [indicating]  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  parade. 
I  can  not  identify  it.  This  banner  shows  "  Ward  Home."  At  least, 
it  is  a  uniformed  part  of  the  parade.  That  shows  the  Boy  Scouts 
working  with  the  policemen  watching  them  and  doing  nothing  to 
assist  them.  It  also  shows  the  policemen  farther  down  the  line,  who 
can  be  identified  with  a  glass,  standing  out  watching  the  parade. 
The  line  goes  this  way  [indicating]  in  scallops  out  over  the  car  track. 
They  are  standing  with  their  hands  folded,  watching  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  photograph  "  Ex- 
hibit No.  21." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  "  Exhibit  No.  21." 

Mrs.  Weed.  Now,  this  also  [indicating]  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
parade,  because  it  is  in  the  uniformed  section,  which  constituted  the 
first  part  of  the  parade.  It  shows  a  very  large  vacant  space  just  east 
of  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  photograph  "  Ex- 
hibit No.  22." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  "  Exhibit  No.  22." 

This  [indicating]  shows  a  long  line  of  policemen  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  parade,  watching  the  parade,  in  the  crowd  pushed  out 
into  the  car  tracks.  There  is  plenty  of  space  behind  where  they  could 
have  been  pushed  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  photograph 
"  Exhibit  No.  23." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  "  Exhibit  No.  23."  * 

^  Not  published.    Same  as  Exhibit  No.  3. 
*  Not  published.     Same  as  Exhibit  No.  6. 
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Mrs.  Weed.  This  [indicating]  is  the  banner  that  has  been  referred 
to  that  the  women  are  carrying.    That  shows  the  same  condition. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  photograph  ^'  Ex- 
hibit  No.  24." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  "  Exhibit  No.  24." 

Mrs.  Weed.  This  [indicating]  shows  a  tremendous  congestion  when 
the  Goucher  College  girls  were  marching  by  in  the  uniformed  or  first 
part  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  The  congestion  at  what  point? 

Mrs.  Weed.  This  is  at  the  same  point,  lliese  were  all  taken  by  the 
same  man  at  the  same  point,  and  where  the  E  Street  cars  cross.  This 
is  the  crowd  directly  east  of  where  the  E  Street  cars  cross  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  car  tracks.  Here  [indicating]  were  two  policemen 
talking  together,  and  there  is  a  terrific  conation  there.  They  are 
pushed  away  out  into  the  parade.  Here  [mdicating]  are,  I  think, 
seven  on  this  side  talking,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  effort  made  to 
hold  back  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  two  photographs 
"  Exhibit  No.  25  "  and  "  Exhibit  No.  26." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photographs  "  Exhibit  No.  25  "  and 
«  Exhibit  No.  26."  ^ 

Mrs.  Weed.  Here  is  a  group  of  four  taken  from  the  same  point, 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  the  comer  oi 
Tenth  Street — between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets.  The  crowd,  of 
course,  is  absolutelv  immovable  on  the  north  side,  but  there  are  wide 
spaces  on  the  south  side  at  that  point,  where  it  was  daimed  it  was 
impossible  to  handle  the  crowd.    Those  are  all  at  the  same  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  four  photographs 
"  Exhibits  Nos.  27,  28,  29,  and  30." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photographs  "  Exhibits  Nos.  27,  28, 
29,  and  30,"  respectively. 

Mrs.  Weed.  These  [indicating]  are  taken  from  the  same  point  as 
simply  bearing 

The  Chair>ian.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  to  go  in? 

Mrs.  Weed.  I  do,  sir,  because  unless  the  spring  styles  have  changed 
extraordinarily  those  are  all  men  in  that  crowd.  They  are  wearing 
overcoats  and  heavy  hats.  It  is  simply  bearing  on  the  point  that  the 
crowd  could  not  be  handled  because  they  were  helpless  women  and 
children  and  could  not  be  pushed  back. 

On  that  pointy  Senator,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  reason,  as  is  stated 
in  the  testimony,  why,  if  the  crowd  was  so  tremendous  on  Monday, 
the  third,  that  it  was  because  of  the  presence  of  the  militiamen  in 
the  crowd,  when  those  militiamen  were  all  in  the  procession  on 
Tuesday,  so  it  seems  that  the  procession  on  Tuesday,  that  was  handled 
so  well,  must  have  been  a  larger  one  than  on  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument.  The  stenographer 
wiU  mark  the  photographs  "  Exhibits  Nos.  31,  32,  and  33." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photographs  "  Exhibits  Nos.  31,  82, 
and  33." 

*Not  published.     Same  as  Exhibit  No.  6. 
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Mrs.  Weed.  This  one  [indicating]  I  am  very  glad  to  present.  It 
takes  the  same  crowd.  It  shows  the  policeman  who  can  be  identified, 
who  has  his  back  to  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  identification  purposes? 

Mrs*  Weed.  Yes.  He  can  be  easQy  identined  by  anyone  who 
knows  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  wiU  mark  the  photograph  "  Ex- 
hibit No.  34.*' 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  '^  Exhibit  No.  34" 

Mrs.  Weed.  This  oiie  [indicating]  is  taken  from  the  White  Lot, 
looking  up  toward  the  west  side  of  the  Treasury.  At  that  point  it  is 
admitted  that  the  crowd  was  largely  composed  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. There  was  one  foot  policeman  and  three  mounted  policemen 
there,  ^ho  seem  to  be  standing  there  with  a  perfectly  peaceable 
crowd.  The  time  that  picture  was  taken  we  were  making  our  way 
down,  with  tremendous  difficulty,  out  of  the  Avenue,  ana  it  would 
seem  these  men  might  have  been  spared  from  this  point  where  there 
was  no  difficulty  and  moved  down. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  the  photograph  "  Ex- 
hibit No.  35." 

The  stenographer  marked  the  photograph  "  Exhibit  No.  36." 

Mrs.  Weed.  Those  are  all  the  pictures  I  have. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  speak,  as  I  did  not 
think  it  a  point  of  importance  at  the  time  I  testified  before.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  view  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  since,  that  it 
has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  parade — the  police  who  handled  the 
crowds  lower  on  the  Avenue.  As  our  part  of  the  parade  reached 
what  I  should  say  is  a  little  east  of  Seventh  Street — approximately 
somewhere  in  that  section — there  was  a  crowd  of  young  men  on.  the 
south  side — ^perhaps  18  or  20, 1  should  think — ^who  took  hold  of  arms, 
working  this  way,  side  by  side  [indicating],  and  taking  and  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  this  way  [indicating],  with  the  apparent  intenti<m 
of  rushing  out  on  the  parade  and  jostling  us.  The  young  lady  who 
marched  m  front  was  very  much  frightened.  She  was  a  very  young 
and  very  pretty  young  woman,  and  she  had  been  the  butt  of  much 
comment  all  along.  I  think  from  the  expression  of  her  face  she  vv^as 
really  terrified.  She  turned  around  and  said  in  a  very  loud  voice: 
"  Girls,  get  out  your  hatpins;  they  are  going  to  rush  us." 

We  were  all  of  the  same  opinion,  that  tnose  men  were  going  to 
bump  into  the  paradje.  This  young  lady  beside  me  turned  to  me  and 
repeated  this  remark."' '  She  said :  "  Girls,  get  out  your  hatpins."  No- 
body made  a  move  after  the  hatpins  were  shown,  because  the  young 
men  heard  this,  and  without  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  world  they 
backed  respectfully  back  and  gave  us  about  5  feet  of  space  on  that 
side  the  path. 

They  thought  that  perhaps  something  might  happen  to  them  if  they 
did  come  out  there,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them 
back. 

I  think  that  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  crowds  to 
be  moved  back  had  the  police  wished  them  to  be  moved. 

Is  it  possible  for  me.  Senator,  to  make  any  reply  to  Maj.  Sylvester? 
Maj.  Sylvester  has  directly  contradicted  the  statement  that  my  sister 
has  made  in  regard  to  the  visit  of  my  mother  and  sister  to  his  office. 
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ITie  Chaibman.  Your  sister  has  testified  and  Maj.  Sylvester  has 
testified.  If  your  mother  desires  to  make  her  statement  in  the  form 
of  an  affidavit,  we  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mrs.  Weed.  I  have  a  letter  from  her.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  in  order  to  offer  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  get  her  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an 
affidavit,  we  will  put  it  in  the  record.  It  would  not  do  to  open  the 
door  to  put  in  unsworn  statements,  because  if  we  did  we  would  be 
swamped. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  1.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  March  16, 1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


SATURDAY,  XABCH  15,  1913. 

Subcommittee  or  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman)  and  Dillingham. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  committee 
has  several  affidavits  here  which  indicates  that  the  parties  will  testify 
to  substantially  what  we  have  had  over  and  over  again,  and  I  have 
decided  that  instead  of  calling  these  witnesses,  unless  it  should  seem 
to  be  advisable  later  on,  we  will  put  the  affidavits  in  the  record.  1 
will  put  them  in  without  reading,  except  that  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  affidavit  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Hyde,  who  gives  the  numbers  of  a 
large  number  of  policemen  that  she  took  along  the  line  of  march. 
Miss  Hyde  was  here  this  morning,  but  said  she  was  very  busy,  so  I 
let  her  go,  and  will  put  her  affidavit  in.  We  will  call  her  later  if  we 
consider  it  necessary.  I  wish  to  call  Maj.  Sylvester's  attention  to 
the  numbers  of  the  policemen  that  she  gives  in  this  affidavit.  He 
may  take  these  numbers  and  then  hand  this  affidavit  to  the  stenog- 
rapher.    [Handing  affidavit  to  Maj.  Sylvester.] 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

'  1840  Summit  Place, 

Washington  D,  C,  March  4,  1913. 

I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  marched  In  the  equal  suflfnige  procession  In 
this  city  Vesterday  afternoon;  that  the  section  In  which  I  marched  (writers, 
editors,  and  journalists)  had  difficulty  In  making  its  way  through  the  crowds 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  that  the  police,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
made  little  or  no  effort  to  clear  a  way  for  us  or  to  maintain  any  semblance 
of  order  among  the  onlookers;  and  that  I  particularly  noted  as  making  no 
attempt  whatever  to  keep  back  the  crowd  and  to  protect  the  parade,  the  follow- 
ing policemen,  whose  numbers  I  carefully  wrote  down  at  the  time:  209,  423, 
384,  87.  603,  599,  183,  179,  43,  118,  247,  24,  502.  590,  376,  455,  595,  211,  493.  406, 
229,  482,  194,  61,  631,  317,  162,  505,  484,  235, 14,  148. 

(Miss)  Elizabeth  A.  Hyde. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1913. 

[seal.]  » 

Notary  Public. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  also  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Hart, 
of  Annapolis,  Md.  He  refers  to  the  conduct  of  officer  No.  454.  That 
affidavit  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Walter  H.  Hart,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  president  of  the  Meu*s  League  for  Woman 
Suffrage  for  Anne  Arundel  County,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says:  I  was  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Monday,  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1913,  and  carried  a  banner  in  the  suffrage  parade.  I  noticed  many 
thousands  of  men  and  youths  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  especially  about  mid- 
way between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House.  Large  numbers  of  the  drunken 
rowdies  wore  drab-colored  khaki  suits,  and  believed  to  be  in  the  GcTemment 
service.  ' 

The  police  officers  all  along  the  line  of  march  (with  few  exceptions)  adopted 
an  air  of  absolute  indifference  as  to  what  the  crowd  either  did  or  said.  I  ap- 
pealed to  one  officer.  No.  454,  who  was  exhibiting  this  indifference,  and  asked 
him  "  to  kindly  try  to  preserve  order,"  but  he  only  answered  in  an  Insolent 
manner,  "  Go  to  hell." 

The  language  used  by  the  rowdies  was  both  disgusting  and  revolting. 

Walter  H.  Hart. 
State  of  Martlawd,  Anne  Arundel  County,  to  wit: 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  this  12th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1913,  before  me, 
the  subscriber,  a  notary  public  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  and  for  Anne 
Arundel  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Walter  H.  Hart  and  made  oath 
In  due  form  of  law  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  notarial,  this  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1913. 

[seal.]  Clara  C.  Russell, 

Notary  Public. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  have  other  affidavits  here  that  do  not  refer 
to  particular  numbers. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  E.  Robinson,  of  801 
Madison  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  to  the  points  covered  by  this 
statement  in  her  affidavit  to  this  effect: 

I  saw  a  policeman  jerk  the  rope  down  which  was  placed  there  to  hold  the 
crowds.  He  then  passed  on,  making  no  efforts  to  replace  the  rope.  This  oc- 
curred at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  10,  191S. 

This  is  to  certify  that  during  the  passing  of  the  suffrage  parade  on  March  3, 
Instant,  I  saw  a  policeman  Jerk  the  rope  down  which  was  placed  there  to  hold 
back  the  crowds.  He  then  passed  on,  making  no  effort  to  replace  the  rope. 
This  occurred  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  when  the  parade  was  near  Thirteenth  Street,  and  just  as  the  people 
were  remarking,  "  Here  they  come !  " 

Before  this  I  had  spoken  to  a  colored  policeman,  asking  him  if  they  intended 
making  the  crowds  come  back  under  the  rope.  He  replied  that  they  certainly- 
intended  doing  so.  I  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowd,  but  shortly  after  saw  the 
other  policeman  (white),  who  pulled  the  rope  down  as  I've  stated.  I  did  not 
think  to  take  the  policeman's  number,  nor  do  I  think  I  could  Identify  him ;  but 
he  was  short  and  thick  set.  with  florid  complexion. 

There  were  many  others  who  were  witnesses  to  the  act  described  above  and 
who  commented  upon  it.  Some  thought  that  the  policeman  cut  the  rope,  and  so 
remarked,  because  the  sudden  way  In  which  it  went  down  caused  the  crowd  to 
fall  forward,  many  of  us  just  escaping  the  ground. 

Mrs.  E.  Robinson, 
801  Madison  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  iOth  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  Emma  M.  Gillett, 

Notary  Public. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  another  aflSdavit  here  from  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Thiesen,  staff  photographer  of  the  Evening  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  Evening  Times, 
Philadelphia,  March  6,  191S, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

On  March  1  I  was  assigned  by  my  paper  to  cover  the  suffragette  pageant  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  I  went  to  Washington  March  2,  and  during  the  day  called 
at  police  headquarters  to  secure  the  necessary  passes  for  newspaper  photo- 
graphic work,  and  was  told  to  come  back  Monday  morning  at  9.30. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  called,  and,  after  waiting  1  hour  and  20  minutes,  a 
police  official  said  to  me :  "  You  will  need  a  pass  for  the  inaugural  procession 
but  will  not  need  one  for  the  damn  suffragettes." 

During  the  parade  I  was,  however,  ordered  off  the  street  by  a  police  captain 
or  lieutenant,  and  was  told  to  get  on  the  sidewalk.  As  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  work  from  that  distance  and  from  back  of  the  crowd,  I  informed  the 
police  official  that  I  had  been  told  in  Maj.  Sylvester's  office  that  I  did  not  need 
a  pass  for  taking  photographs  on  the  street  of  the  suffragette  parade.  He 
called ,  two  policemen  and  had  me  ejected,  saying  to  me :  "  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  give  them  space  In  your  paper." 

Walter  L.  Thiesen, 
Staff  Photographer  of  the  Evening  Time's. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  this  6th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal;]  John  J.  Finley,  Ifotary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  at  end  of  next  session  of  the  senate. 
The  Chaibman.  And  I  have  other  affidavits,  as  follows : 

District  of  Columbia,  City  of  Washington,  ss: 

Personally  came  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  and  city 
aforesaid,  Mrs.  Cathryn  S.  Brooke,  of  1S5  West  Eighty-eighth  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  who.  being  duly  sworn,  declares  as  follows: 

I  was  a  marcher  with  the  fifteenth  assembly  district,  New  York  division,  in 
the  equal  suffrage  pageant  on  March  3,  in  W^ashington,  D.  C,  and  I  wish  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  indifference  of  the  police  who  were  on  duty  that  day  and 
to  their  utter  disregard  of  the  insults  heaped  on  the  marchers  along  the  line, 
especially  between  Four-and-a-Half  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  Besides  allowing 
the  crowd  to  force  themselves  right  on  to  our  line  of  march  so  that  at  times  we 
were  compelled  to  go  in  single  file,  they  permitted  the  use  of  flippant  and  even 
indecent  remarks  to  the  marchers  without  even  a  rebuke ;  instead  they  laughed 
with  the  crowd  at  the  remarks  made.  When  our  leader,  Mrs.  Kramer,  spoke  to 
one  of  the  policemen  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  do  his  duty,  he  asked  her 
why  she  didn't  come  out  there  and  take  the  stick  and  perform  tiie  duty.  The 
men  in  the  crowd  would  come  up  and  take  hold  of  our  banners,  pull  at  our  fur 
neck  pieces,  and  in  one  instance  a  man  took  hold  of  the  foot  of  a  lady  standing 
on  one  of  the  floats  and  made  as  if  he  would  pull  her  off  the  float.  In  the  case 
of  the  girl  who  rode  her  wheel  all  the  way  from  California,  they  snatched  some 
of  her  medals  off  of  her  person  and  tore  her  pennant  off,  which  she  had  attached 
to  the  sweater  she  wore.  I  also  saw  a  man  kicking  one  of  the  floats.  During 
all  such  outrageous  treatment  from  the  crowd  the  police  showed  no  resentment 
and  made  no  effort  to  remedy  the  trouble,  but  api^eared  to  be  very  much  amused 
at  it  all.  Remarks  made  to  me  and  to  others  of  the  marchers  right  in  the 
<!rowd  were  too  indecent  for  repetition. 

Cathryn  S.  Bbooke. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Emily  F.  Camp,  Notary  Public, 


I  was  in  the  suffrage  parade  in  Washington  on  March  3,  1913.  After  leaving 
the  Peace  Monument  we  were  insulted  by  men  who  pressed  right  up  to  the  line, 
once  breaking  it  iip  so  we  had  to  walk  in  single  file.  The  older  women  were 
hooted  and  jeered,  while  the  younger  ones  wore  continually  invited  to  leave  the 
line  by  such  remarks  as  **  Come  out,  chicken,  you  are  too  good-looking  for  that 
crowd."    My  daughter,  marching  immediately  behind  me,  was  insulted  by  a 
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man  who  brushed  against  her  and  made  a  remark  so  vile  it  can  not  be  re> 
peated.     She  was  obliged  to  defend  herself  by  striking  him. 

A  man  marching  in  line  ran  back  and  choked  a  particularly  offensive  speaker 
in  the  crowd.  The  result  of  this  was  to  quiet  this  disturber  and  orerawe  the 
crowd  near  him. 

I  did  not  see  any  policemen  within  calling  distance  at  the  time  of  this  occur- 
rence. I  saw  several  policemen  standing  unmoved  while  tbe  crowd  called 
offensive  remarks  to  the  marchers. 

Maby  K.  Tboxell. 
State  of  Mabyland,  City  of  Baltimore^  to  wit: 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  this  12th  day  of  March,  1913,  before  me,  the  sub- 
scriber, a  notary  public  of  the  State  of  Maryland  aforesaid  in  and  for  Baltimore 
City,  personally  appeared  Mary  K.  Troxell  and  made  oath  in  due  form  of  law 
that  the  facts  set  forth  above  are  true  as  stated,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge 
and  belief. 

As  witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal. 

[SEAL.]  W.    OONWELL    SmITH, 

Notary  Public. 

Tbeasubt  Depabtment, 
Office  of  Aitditob  fob  Intebiob  Depabtment, 

Washington,  March  12,  1913. 
Miss  Alice  Paul, 

Chairman  Procession  Committee, 

National  American  Woman  Suftrage  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Miss  Paul  :  I  received  your  letter  of  March  10.  1913,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  my  former  statements  write  this  to  you  and  Senator  Jones : 

As  section  7  came  along  the  Avenue  near  Four-and-a-half  Street  the  crowd, 
who  were  in  no  sense  restrained  by  the  police,  all  of  whom  were  laughing  and 
seemed  to  rather  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the  women. 

The  language  used  was  the  coarsest  I  ever  heard,  and  it  seemed  that  on 
account  of  such  a  few  men  being  in  line  the  cowards  were  not  molested  in  any 
action  they  chose  to  take. 

Mrs.  Key,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Russell,  of  Kansas,  Mra  Johnson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (this  last  lady  was  74  years  of  age),  were  in  my  set  of  fours:  right 
behind  us  were  four  young  girls,  and  when  the  mob  closed  in  at  Four-and-a-half 
Street  and  one  of  them  took  hold  of  a  girl  in  our  ranks,  I  got  the  fellow  by 
tbe  throat  and  made  his  eyes  water  some,  and  his  friend  gave  me  a  vicious 
kick,  striking  me  on  the  front  of  the  right  leg  on  the  fleshy  part  below  the  hip. 
I  have  exhibited  the  mark  to  Col.  Bingham,  who  was  in  the  parade  and  serves 
with  me  in  this  office,  one  day  last  week,  but  this  morning  I  went  to  my  family 
doctor,  William  L  Lewis,  of  Kensington,  Md.,  who  said  that  a  blood  vessel  was 
ruptured  and  that  it  might  result  in  a  very  bad  time  for  me. 

He  dressed  it  after  application  of  some  remedies;  there  is  some  limp  in  my 
walk  as  my  leg  from  my  knee  up  to  my  hip  is  painful. 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  my  leg  until  it  began  to  swell,  but  at  this 
writing  I  feel  it  may  be  serious,  but  hope  not. 

I  first  became  interested  in  "  Votes  for  women  "  last  summer,  in  July  I  think, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  after  following  a  women's  parade  I  arrived  at 
Mount  Royal  Avenue  and  Maryland  Avenue.  There  a  lady  was  attempting  to 
make  a  speech  to  an  audience  composed  of  men  and  boys,  but  some  young  men 
hooted  her  and  asked  questions  ridiculing  her.  I  got  in  the  crowd,  and  she 
finished  her  speech  without  further  interruption. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  writing  this  to  get  in  the  limelight  in 
any  way,  but  I  want  a  few  other  men  to  not  be  so  modest.  They  want  to  do 
Just  what  I  did,  but  they  lack  the  nerve.  No  real  man  ever  makes  sport  of  a 
woman;  it  is  always  a  yellow-streaked  creature,  and  men  should  feel  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  take  hold  of  one  of  these  fellows,  if  he  does  not  run 
first,  and  shake  him  hard. 

The  lady  mentioned  above  as  speaking  was  Mrs,  Donald  Hooker.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  her  talk.  I  am  now  more  than  ever  a  defender  of 
the  right  of  the  well-behaved  Intelligent  woman  to  have  all  the  privileges  that 
I  am  entitled  to  under  the  law,  but  a  little  bit  more  than  I  enjoy. 

I  certainly  shall  try  to  interest  others  as  you  suggest. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Joseph  W.  Buck. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1918. 

S.  M.  Chase,  Notary  Public. 
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The  Just  Government  League  of  Maryland. 
823  HamilUm  Terrace^  Ballimorc,  Md.,  March  11,  1913. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  Parade  Committees: 

This  l8  to  testify  that  I  was  in  the  woiiinn's  aiiffrage  parade  on  March  the  3d, 
hi  Washin^on.  I  was  marshal  of  the  woman's  professional  division  of  Mary- 
land, and  had  about  50  women  in  my  division.  The  discomfort  of  marching  was 
exceedingly  great,  especially  about  Seventh  Street,  and  again  about  Twelfth 
Street,  where  our  line  was  stopped,  and  we,  with  the  division  in  front,  were 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Maryland  line.  The  neglect  of  the  police  to  protect 
and  keep  open  the  line  of  march  was  very  pronounced.  They  made  no  rttempt 
to  do  so,  and  when  I  remonstrated  with  them  they  simply  laughed  in  my  face, 
and  several  stood  with  arms  folded  and  sneered  at  me.  They  seemed  to  be 
under  orders  not  to  help  us  in  any  way,  and  were  most  insulting  in  their  manner 
all  along  the  line,  and  when  a  particularly  offensive  or  obscene  remark  was 
made  by  the  crowd  of  hoodlums,  they  would  laugh.  They  seemed  to  be  without 
any  backbone — like  Jellyflsh.  The  marshal  In  front  of  me  was  pinched  by  the 
crowd  on  the  arm  until  it  was  black  and  blue,  and  the  police  did  nothing. 
One  young  girl  was  pulled  back  and  her  coat  torn  by  a  man  who  attempted  to 
put  his  arm  around  her.  I  rushed  forward  and  hit  him  on  the  nose  with  my 
baton.  A  policeman  was  standing  there  and  did  nothing.  One  young  girl  was 
caught  under  the  chin  by  a  ruffian  and  her  scarf  torn,  and  the  policeman  stand- 
ing there  laughed.  I  saw  some  State  militia  throwing  lighted  cigarettes  and 
matches  into  our  Stiite  tlag  and  spitting  upon  it.  and  the  police  looked  on  and 
did  nothing.  I  have  never  heard  such  vulgar,  obscene,  scurrilous,  abusive 
language  as  was  hurled  at  us  that  day  by  men — the  voters  of  tills  country — 
and  it  amused  the  police.    I  did  not  know  men  could  be  such  fluids. 

Dr.  Nellie  V.  Mark. 
State  of  Maryland,  City  of  Baltimore,  88: 

Before  me.  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  and 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  personally  appeared  Dr.  Nellie  V.  Mark,  and  made 
oath  according  to  law  that  the  aforegoing  statement  is  true. 

Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1913. 

[seal.]  John  R.  Hooper. 

Notary  Public, 


1121  East  North  Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  12,  1913, 

To  the  United  States  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  Wom<in  Suffrage  Parade, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Genti.emen:  I  marched  in  the  woman  suffrage  parade  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  on  March  3,  and  desire  to  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  protection  afforded  us  by  the  i)olice  of  your  city. 

I  marched  on  foot  carrying  a  banner.  Our  division  was  marching  five  abreast, 
and  at  many  points  we  had  to  go  single  file,  and  while  in  this  congested  dis- 
trict we  were  shoved,  Jostled,  pushed,  hoote<l,  Jeered,  and  many  smutty  prop- 
ositions, severally  and  individually,  were  directed  to  us  unremittingly,  and 
many  of  the  Insults  cafne  from  the  lips  of  police  officers  who  were  standing 
not  more  than  15  to  20  feet  apart  along  the  line,  acting  like  schoolboys  on  the 
playgroimd  during  a  holiday,  and  as  we  were  nearlng  the  Treasury,  and  the 
way  more  open  where  we  could  breathe,  we  found  the  public  applauded  but 
the  police  still  antagonistic,  and  at  Seventeenth  Street  there  was  a  group  of 
mounted  uniformed  policemen  who  Indulged  In  all  manner  of  smutty  con- 
versation relative  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  undergarments. 

Our  Baltimore  division  was  referred  to  all  along  the  line  as  the  "  Women 
from  the  city  where  the  soapsuds  flow  through  the  streets."  and  many  of  us 
were  asked  if  we  had  taken  our  bath  in  the  gutter  of  soapsuds  before  leaving 
Baltimore. 

As  we  left  our  league  headquarters  to  march  to  the  station  in  Baltimore  our 
poli<-emen  gave  us  not  only  protection  but  showed  us  the  greatest  respect  and 
consideration,  and  to  be  forced  to  realize  that  uniformed  police  could  act  so 
uncouth,  rude,  and  unprincipled  Is,  to  my  opinion,  an  Insult  to  motherhood  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  National  Capital. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Brown. 
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State  of  Mabtland,  Baltimore  Oity,  to  toit: 

.  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1913,  before  me,  the- 
subscriber,  a  notary  public  of  the  said  State,  in  and  for  the  city  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally api)eared  Mr&  Sarah  A.  Brown  and  made  oath  in  due  form  of  law  that 
she  lires  at  1121  East  North  Avenue,  Baltimore  City,  Md.,  and  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  annexed  letter  are  true  and  correct 

[SEAL.]  John  T.  Fardy,  Xotary  PubHc. 


District  of  Columbia,  City  of  Washington,  ss: 

Personally  came  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  and  city 
aforesaid,  Eugene  K  Stev^is,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Montgomery  County,  Md. ;  office 
address,  Barrister  Building,  635  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  who,  being 
duly  sworn,  declares  as  follows : 

I  was  a  marclier,  with  my  wife,  in  the  equal  suffrage  pageant  on  March  3,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Just  Government  liCague  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  of  the  delegation  from  which  I  was  a  member.  I 
continued  in  line  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  did  every  other  member  of 
our  delegation  of  15. 

The  distance  of  the  spectators  from  the  marchers  rapidly  diminished  after 
we  left  the  Peace  Monument  until  by  the  time  we  reached  Four-and-a-half  Street 
It  was  necessary  to  march  in  twos  in  close  order,  with  the  crowd  at  our  elbows 
on  either  side.  There  was  a  constant  stream  of  scoflbig  remarks  from  the 
crowds,  the  men  in  line  being  special  targets,  but  the  women  not  being  ex- 
empted. Owing  to  the  banners  in  my  immediate  front,  as  well  as  the  banner 
I  was  myself  carrying,  I  could  see  but  little  of  what  transpired  ahead  of  me,, 
and  of  course  saw  nothing  of  what  transpired  in  the  rear;  but  my  wife  has 
informed  me  that  she  was  repeatedly  subjected  to  indignities  on  the  part  of  the 
crowd,  numbers  of  whom,  with  their  little  hooked  canes,  endeavored  to  pull  off 
her  hat,  as  well  as  the  hats  of  other  ladies  in  the  delegation.  They  were  also 
repeatedly  jostled  by  the  crowd,  but  managed  to  keep  their  tempers  and  preserve 
their  equilibrium,  though  with  much  difficulty.  Had  I  known  or  seen  at  the 
time  that  of  which  I  have  learned  within  the  last  24  hours  there  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  a  disturbance,  and  I  suppose  that,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  and  the  disposition  of  the  alleged  police  officers  on  duty, 
I  should  have  been  the  one  to  be  carted  off  to  the  police  station. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
regular  police  on  duty.  I  spoke  to  several,  urging  them  to  press  the  crowd  back, 
but  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  effect.  I  did,  however,  see  several  officers 
apparently  making  a  determined  effort  to  push  the  crowd  back  and  with  some 
degree  of  success.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  saw  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  special  police,*  who  appeared  to  be  purely  ornamental.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  saw  a  number  of  jmrties  of  soldiers,  possibly  visiting  National  Guards- 
men, who  with  linked  arms  were  engaged  in  holding  the  crowd  back  so  far  as 
they  could.  The  little  Boy  Scouts  were  also  doing  what  they  could  with  their 
staffs  to  restrain  the  crowd.  I  heard  not  the  least  word  of  rebuke  from  any 
police  officer  directed  to  any  person  in  the  crowd  who  was  Indulging  in  more 
or  less  uncomplimentary  remarks. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Murphy,  of  the  E.  J.  Murphy  Co.,  of  Washington,  who  is  a  citiz^i 
of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  and  who  volunteered  the  use  of  his  automobile  and  his  own 
services  as  operator  for  police  service,  told  me  yesterday  morning  of  haying 
hailed  a  police  captain  of  his  acquaintance,  urging  biro  to  get  the  crowd  back, 
but  that  the  captain  apparently  regarded  it  as  a  joke  and  simply  indulged  in 
some  burlesque  flourishing  of  his  arms,  making  a  laughing  reply.  Mr.  Murphy 
did  not  name  the  police  captain  or  I  should  mention  it  here,  and  from  what  he 
said  I  presume  he  would  be  unwilling  to  disclose  the  name,  though  he  might 
be  induced  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  justice  If  it  seemed  necessary. 

Eugene  E.  Stevfns. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Emily  F.  Camp, 

Notary  Public. 
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In  crossing  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  March  4  to  reach  the  northwest  Treasury 
stand  at  ll.So  a.  m.,  I  stopped  for  an  instant  before  getting  under  the  ropes  to 
await  my  husband,  who  was  delayed  about  a  minute  while  delivering  a  ticket 
for  another  stand  to  his  mother.  I  was  immediately  ordered  by  a  policeman  to 
stand  within  the  ropes.  I  said  to  him,  "  Many  people  stood  outside  the  ropes 
yesterday."    His  reply  was,  in  effect,  "  Oh,  this  is  a  very  different  parade." 

Mrs.  Robert  Eabl  McCk)BMiOK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  March.  1913. 

[seal.]  Emma  M.  Gillett, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia, 


Photographs  I  have  seen  of  the  suffrage  parade  on  the  8d  instant  and  the  tes- 
timony given  before  your  honorable  committee  would  indicate  that  the  street 
was  clear  of  obstruction  at  the  Peace  Monument.  I  rode  in  the  first  car  of  the 
automobile  section  of  the  parade.  We  encountered  the  mob  when  we  struck  the 
street  at  the  Garfield  Monument  and  literally  felt  our  way  from  there  to  the 
Treasury.  With  great  difficulty  the  chauffeur  avoided  running  down  reckless 
parties,  who  continually  surged  across  the  narrow  path  between  the  railway 
tracks  There  were  many  police  on  the  line,  but  none  seemed  to  make  any 
effort  to  clear  the  way  or  to  preserve  order.  The  only  attempts  to  keep  the 
way  open  were  by  the  little  Boy  Scouts  with  their  staves,  and  a  small  company 
of  militia  in  blue  uniforms^  who  locked  arms  and  held  the  line  for  a  short 
distance. 

The  crowd  was  generally  good  natured  and  evidently  enjoyed  "guying"  us 
with  coarse  Jests.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  young  hoodlums,  mostly  white,  a  class 
I  have  never  before  seen  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Cora  Bacon-Foster, 
HistorUkn  United  States  Indian  Offloe. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  March,  1018. 

[sKAL.]  Hklen  v.  Bridge, 

Notary  Public, 
My  commission  expires  August  9,  1915. 


The  Chairman.  I  had  the  affidavit  of  Miss  Finley,  that  I  intended 
to  offer ;  but  Miss  Finley  is  here,  so  we  will  take  her  testimony  now. 

TESTDCONY  OF  MISS  BUSS  FIHLET,  WASHDrGTOH,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  ^our  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Miss  FiNLEY.  Miss  Bhss  Finley. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Miss  FiNLBY.  1805  Phelps  ftace,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  largely? 

Miss  FiNi^Y.  I  am  at  home  with  my  family. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  parade  on  March  3  ? 

Miss  FiNLJBY.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  did  you  take  in  that  parade  ? 

Miss  Finley.  I  was  a  marshal  for  the  wage  earners'  section. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  was  that  section  in? 

Miss  Finley.  It  was  the  first  half  of  the  third  section. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Was  it  half  way 
back  from  the  head  of  the  procession,  or  a  third  of  the  way  back,  or 
what  ? 

Miss  Finley.  About  half,  I  would  say.  It  was  in  the  pageant  sec- 
tion— not  the  ununiformed  section. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  does  not  convey  to  us  any  idea  of 
what  part  of  the  parade  it  was. 

Miss  FiNLEY.  It  was  the  first  half. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  particular  occurrences  come  to  your 
attention  during  the  progress  of  that  parade  that  you  think  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  Decidedly ;  the  lax  protection  which  was  afforded  the 
women  who  were  in  the  parade  the  whole  length  of  the  Avenue- 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  laxity  consist  of,  or  what  resulted 
from  it  ? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  First,  the  crowding  of  the  Avenue.  We  started  out 
four  abreast.  It  was  not  more  than  three  squares  from  the  time  we 
left  the  Peace  Monument  until  we  were  crowded  in  so  we  could  not 
walk  four  abreast.  We  could  not  carry  our  banners  stretched  as  they 
were  intended  to  be  stretched.  We  were  crowded  in  at  first  three 
abreast,  and  then  two  abreast.  By  the  time  we  reached  Fifteenth 
Street,  where  the  Cavalry  came  out,  we  were  still  two  abreast,  and 
then  we  spread  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  any  time  you  had  to  go  in  single 
file,  was  there  ? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  No;  I  think  not,  because  the  troop  in  front  of  us 
cleared  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  conduct  of  the  policemen 
along  the  way  ? 

Miss  FiNL£Y.  I  did.    They  were  thoroughly  indifferent. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  was  that  indifference  shown  ? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  Principally  by  standing  and  doing  nothing,  though 
there  were  instances  where  their  help  was  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  their  help  given? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  that? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  I  can.  There  were  two  instances  where  my  girls 
needed  the  assistance  of  policemen,  and  it  was  not  offered  in  any  way. 
We  were  marching  along  then.  The  first  one  was  where  a  girl  was 
chucked  under  the  chin  by  a  man  who  was  on  the  outside  of  the  line, 
in  the  crowd.    She  was  marching  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  line.    There 

was  a  uniformed  policeman  there  that  simply  smiled. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  he  saw  this  action? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  He  looked  at  us  and  smiled.    Of  course  he  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  was  he  from  the  man  when  this  occur- 
rence happened? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  He  could  almost  have  put  his  hand  out  and  touched 
him. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  he  saw  the  man  touch  the  girl? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  I  am  perfectly  confident  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  made  no  effort  to  arrest  him  or  reprove 
him? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  contrary,  you  said  he  smiled  at  the  action? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  a  uniformed  policeman? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  where  did  that  occur? 
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Miss  FiNLET.  About,  I  think,  about  Sixth  Street;  but  the  whole 
crowd  was  pushed  in  on  us,  so  it  was  rather  hard  to  name  any  definite 
place. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  any  other  special  instances? 

Miss  FiNL£T.  Yes;  there  was  another  instance  where  a  man  took 
hold  of  one  of  the  girls.  He  took  hold  of  her  arm  and  laughingly 
tried  to  pull  her  out  of  the  line.  She  was  toward  the  front,  and  one 
of  the  ladies  that  came  over  from  Baltimore  with  these  girls — ^thej 
were  mostly  from  the  garment  factory  that  was  on  a  strike  in  Balti- 
more, and  wore  the  strikers'  badge.  This  woman  that  came  over 
with  them  was  close  to  her,  and  I  was  close  to  her,  and  we  both  saw  it. 
He  tried  to  take  hold  of  her  arm  and  puU  her  out  of  the  line,  and 
there  was  no  assistance  given  by  any  of  the  policemen  along  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  policemen  near? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  They  were  comparatively  near.  They  were  not  as 
near  as  the  policeman  was  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  policeman  that  seemed  to 
see  this  act? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  possibly  have  helped  it. 
We  were  marching,  moving  along  slowly;  tnerefore  it  was  not  as 
though  we  were  standing,  which  would  attract  the  crowd.  But  the 
crowd  was  so  close  to  us  that  we  simply  could  not  keep  out  of  them 
in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  as  strong  a  reason  to  think  the 
policeman  saw  this  incident  as  you  have  the  other  incident  you 
referred  to? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  I  have  a  stronger  reason  in  one,  because  it  made  a 
commotion.  This  lady  that  came  from  Baltimore  as  their  guide  and 
I  dropped  out  of  our  places  to  go  to  their  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  was  the  nearest  policeman  ? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  I  could  not  say  definitely,  but'  I  should  say  about 
the  width  of  this  room. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  uniformed  policeman  or  a  special  police- 
man? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  No ;  he  was  an  ununif ormed — a  special. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  these  policemen  that  you  saw  there 
doing? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  They  were  standing  around,  walking  around.  Once 
in  a  while  they  would  kind  of  push  the  people  back,  but  they  were 
not  working,  and  they  were  not  keeping  their  eyes  open  the  way  they 
did  the  following  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  pK)licemen  along  the  line  ap- 
parently just  a  part  of  the  crowd? 

Miss  FiNLBY.  I  think  a  majority  of  them  appeared  to  be  a  part 
of  the  crowd,  instead  of  being  men  who  were  put  there  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  very  many  of  the  policemen  to 
the  front  of  the  crowd — between  the  crowd  and  the  paraders? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  Most  of  them  were  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  or  be- 
tween the  crowd  and  the  paraders. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  watching  the  parade  or  were  they 
watching  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  The  parade. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  facing  the  parade  ? 
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Miss  F1NI4EY.  They  were — ^the  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  majority,  you  think? 

Miss  FiNLEY.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
any  policeman  along  there  to  keep  back  the  crowd? 

Miss  FiNi-EY.  Well,  possibly,  two  or  three.  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  them  did,  and  there  was  one  at  the  head  of  Fifteenth, 
near  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  he  was  a  mounted  police,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  doing  his  duty.  I  appealed  to  him  for  help  and  he 
gave  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Finley,  did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  police,  or  in  the  space  in  which  you  had  to  march 
after  you  reached  about  Fourteenth  Street? 

Miss  Finley.  I  think  it  opened  up — possibly  a  little  at  Fourteenth 
Street,  but  the  principal  change  was  at  Fifteenth  Street;  just  before 
we  got  to  Fifteenth  Street  after  we  had  passed  the  New  Willard 
Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  march  two  abreast  at  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  from  there  on  nearly  to  Fifteenth  Street  ? 

Miss  Finley.  No;  I  think  it  widened  out  enough  for  us  at  Four- 
teenth Street  to  go  three  abreast.  But  we  had  an  advantage  in  that 
we  had  a  float  ahead  of  us  that  plowed  its  way  through  the  crowd,  so 
tiiat  we  could  always  go  two  abreast,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
not  that  many — not  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  thus  far  has  been  fairly  general 
that  there  was  a  better  marching  space  from  about  Fifteenth  Street 
on  than  before  that. 

Miss  Finley.  There  may  nave  been  that,  but  it  does  not  impress 
me  that  way  particularly  now  as  I  look  back  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  you  remember  that  the  police 
from  Fourteenth  Street  on  were  doing  about  as  they  had  been  doing 
back  up  there. 

Miss  Finley.  I  think  they  were.  I  think  they  were  through  the 
whole  line  of  march  except  the  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  vou  have  any 
distinct  recollection  as  to  the  police  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Fif- 
teenth Street,  or  whether  you  base  your  opinion  on  your  general  ob- 
servations of  the  conditions  along  the  line  of  March. 

Miss  Finley.  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  that  one  square. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  think  it 
would  be  well  for  this  committee  to  know  ? 

Miss  Finley.  I  do  not  think  of  any  one  thing  in  particular.  My 
girls  were  entirely  working  girls,  and,  as  I  say,  they  wore  tms 
strikers'  badge,  which  of  course  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention; 
and  as  it  was  more  or  less  of  a  local  strike  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
a  great  many  people  knew  what  it  was.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
attention  was  given  them  simply  because  they  were  factory  people 
that  perhaps  would  not  have  been  otherwise;  but  they  conducted 
themselves,  so  far  as  I  could  see  and  as  far  as  the  other  marshals 
could  see,  with  absolute  dignity.  We  did  not  have  to  speak  to  them 
in  any  regard.    All  the  disturbance  came  from  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  not  been  any  complaint  by  anybody  yet 
that  any  of  the  paraders  conducted  themselves  improperly.    Do  you 
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think  that  the  fact  that  your  part  of  the  parade  was  composed  of 
these  striking  girls  led  the  crowd  to  press  in  on  them  more  than  it 
did  on  other  parts  of  the  parade? 

Miss  FiNUflY.  I  do  not,  from  what  I  have  heard  other  people  say. 
I  could  tell  nothing  outside  of  my  own  section. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

TESTDEONY  OF  MISS  HEBHIAH  S.  WALLACE,  WASHHrOTOH,  D.  a 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  vour  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Miss  Waixace.  Miss  llermian  S.  Wallace. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  you  reside,  Miss  Wallace? 

Miss  Wallace.  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  At  3021  Newark  Street,  Cleveland  Park? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  this  parade  on  March  8? 

Miss  Wallace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  parade? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point? 

Miss  Wallace.  From  the  stand  south  of  the  Treasury — ^the  em- 
ployees' stand. 

The  Chairman.  The  employees'  stand  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  seat  there,  did  you? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  had — a  parquet  seat. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  the  front  or  the  stand  were  you,  Miss 
Wallace? 

Miss  Wallace.  About  midway  up,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  police- 
men in  connection  with  that  parade  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  The  only  aifficulty  I  saw  was  the  difficulty  we  had 
in  getting  on  the  stand — we  thought  the  officer 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  difficulty  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  We  got  in  a  very  bad  jam  just  as  soon  as  we  got 
around  the  corner  where  we  went  up  into  Fifteenth  Street.  The 
stair  to  the  stand  was  right  around  the  corner.  We  got  in  a  very 
bad  jam  there.     We  asked  the  officer  to  help  us — and  he  pulled 

Gilt 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Wallace.  We  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
help  us  get  on  the  stand.    There  seemed  to  be  no  opening. 

He  did  not  say  he  would  take  us  up  on  the  stand,  but  he  gave  us 
that  impression."  Then  he  deliberately  left  us  and  went  up  on  the 
stand,  and  stood  on  the  steps.  From  then  on  people  implored  him 
to  come.  When  a  lady  got  hysterical  in  the  crowd  they  asked  him 
to  help.  All  he  would  do  was  to  stand  on  the  steps  and  holler. 
"  Stand  back  people — stand  back." 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  did  not  try  to  make  any  passageway 
to  get  through  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  No;  he  did  not. 
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I  do  not  think  there  was  anybody  in  that  little  corner  there.  An 
onlooker  on  the  steps  worked  very  hard,  so  we  did  not  get  in  any 
crush  on  the  steps,  but  there  was  no  effort  made  to  thin  the  crowd 
out  or  hold  them  back. 

As  I  say,  this  lady  got  nearly  hysterical,  and  then  several  of  the 
men  in  the  crowd  begged  him  to  get  them  off  the  steps  above.  We 
could  keep  at  least  two  abreast  and  thin  the  crowd  out  for  a  minute^ 
He  would  not  get  off  the  steps  at  all.  We  hollered  at  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  help,  and  finally  he  told  us  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  help  us ;  that  we  must  help  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  that  was? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  was  very  confident  after  I  got  home  that  I  knew 
the  number,  but  since  hearing  so  much  testimony  I  have  been  afraid 
to  give  the  number  positively.  He  was  a  very  large  man.  He 
blocked  the  stairway. 

The  Chairman.  He  got  in  the  regular  passageway  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  Right  up  the  steps. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  only  way  you  had  of  getting  in? 

Miss  Wallace.  That  was  the  only  stairway  that  was  open  at  that 
time.  We  might  have  gone  up  two  steps,  but  it  took  quite  a  push  to 
get  up  one.  The  men  in  the  crowd  begged  him  to  give  us  a  little 
room — to  relieve  the  crowd.  He  paid  no  attention  to  us.  Then  we 
told  him  it  was  too  late  to  help  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  know  his  number? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  prefer  not  to  give  it  under  oath. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  give  the  number,  at  least  your  best 
recollection,  we  could  probably  ascertain  whether  that  was  the  num- 
ber stationed  at  that  point. 

Miss  Wallace.  I  think  it  was  No.  273. 

The  Chairman.  No.  273  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes,  sir.  We  took  the  number  carefully,  but  we 
got  very  much  excited  and  very  much  frightened. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  took  the  number — ^you  took  it  in 
your  mind  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  write  it  down? 

Miss  Wallace.  No;  we  could  not.  We  could  not  get  our  hands 
down :  there  was  such  a  crowd. 

A  gentleman  in  the  crowd  at  the  foot  did  everything  possible,  and 
when  one  of  the  ladies  near  me  got  faint  at  the  steps,  I  said  that  she 
was  going  to  faint,  and  he  put  his  hands  out  and  held  her  until  she 
got  to  the  steps. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  special 

policemen  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  No,  sir;  we  were  too  far  off.  We  were  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  stand,  while  the  street  in  front  of  us  looked  crowded 
right  straight  across.  We  could  not  in  the  crowd  tell  a  policeman 
from  anyone  else.  The  only  thing  that  surprised  us  was  that  in  such 
a  big  crowd  the  ambulance  got  through  so  readily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  fact  that  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Miss  Wallace.  No;  I  do  not,  because  I  only  went  to  the  corner  of 
the  stand  and  right  back. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  employed  in  the  Government  service  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  stand  that  you  were  trying  to  get  to  a 
Government  employees'  stand? 

Miss  Wallace.  Y  es,  sir ;  we  had  tickets  through  relatives.   . 

The  Chairman.  You  had  secured  tickets,  however,  for  the  stand  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  Oh,  yes :  we  had  had  them  for  a  week  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  admittance  to  this  stand  was  secured  only  by 
ticket  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  objection  was  made  to  your  going  on  the 
stand  because  you  were  not  a  Government  employee? 

Miss  Wallace.  No,  sir;  because  I  was  a  family  of  a  Government 
employee. 

The  Chairman.  This  policeman  simply  got  right  in  the  passage- 
way-^  

Miss  Wallace.  No;  I  do  not  know  but  what  he  thought  he  was 
helping,  but  the  crush  was  not  where  he  could  help.  It  was  coming 
around  the  comer.  We  were  in  this  comer,  kind  of  shut  in ;  we  could 
not  help  ourselves  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  he  did  was  to  stand  up  and  tell  the  people 
to  stand  back? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes ;  and  occasionally  he  would  varv  it  by  saying 
that  we  were  crushing  the  children.  I  did  not  see  but  one  child. 
That  was  lifted  up  above  the  head  of  the  crowd  and  passed  up  the 
steps.    That  was  tne  only  one  I  saw.    They  were  principally  ladies. 

The  Chairman.  Did  his  admonition  have  any  eflfect  on  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  speak  as  though  he  meant  it? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  do  not  know.  He  said  it  over  so  many  times  I 
think  it  lost  its  force. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  did  you  say  that  remark  was?  I  did 
not  catch  it.    You  said  "  principally  ladies." 

Miss  Wallace.  I  said  the  crowd  was  principally  ladies.  There 
were  some  gentlemen  in  it.    I  did  not  see  but  one  child. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Over  what  space  did  they  extend  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  That  was  this  one  little  comer,  just  the  width  of 
the  pavement  and  around  the  comer. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  did  not  intend  to  include  this  whole 
crowd. 

Miss  Wallace.  No,  sir;  just  this  crush  getting  up  the  steps.  You 
could  not  have  seen  the  parade,  I  believe,  in  this  little  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  all,  Miss  Wallace. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  KISS  SABAH  AGNES  WALLACE,  WASHIHOTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chaibman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 
Miss  Wallace.  Miss  Sarah  Agnes  Wallace. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  at  3021  Newark  Street,  Cleveland 
Park? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  work? 
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Miss  WaujAoe.  I  am  a  teacher. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  see  this  parade  on  March  3  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  dia. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  was  in  the  college  women's  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  the  parade? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  parada 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  covering 
the  general  situation  along  the  line  of  parade.  Have  you  any  par- 
ticular facts  that  you  can  give  the  committee  with  rererence  to  the 
conduct  of  the  police? 

Miss  Wallace.  The  same  facts.  I  should  repeat  that  there  was 
general  negligence ;  that  the  officers  faced  the  women'  rather  than  the 
crowd ;  that  the  police  were  so  numerous  that  they  aided  the  crowd 
by  their  numbers  as  well  as  by  their  conduct.  Then  again  and  again 
I  saw  officers  interfere  with  Boy  Scouts  who  were  doing  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  they  interfered  with  them. 

Miss  Wallace.  I  saw  two  little  ix)ys,  one  hardly  coming  up  to  my 
waist.  If  I  had  been  his  mother  I  would  have  appeared  for  him. 
This  little  fellow  got  his  pole  and  went  in  front  of  the  crowd  and 
just  by  his  command  and  by  his  pole  forced  the  crowd  back  from  them 
1  or  2  feet.  The  crowd  went  back  easily  and  qui^ly.  One  big 
fellow  in  the  middle  objected  somewhat.  He  said,  "  What  are  you 
doing  with  that  pole  ?  "  The  fellow  was  somewhat  frightened.  He 
went  oil  and  got  another  little  chap  and  the  other  little  chap  took  the 
other  end  of  the  pole.  They  came  back,  avoiding  this  big  fellow  in 
the  middle.  They  again  brought  their  pole  into  the  crowd  and 
the  crowd  went  back  good  naturedly  agam  1  or  2  feet,  and  then  a 
police  officer  turned  there,  watching  the  ladies  marching  there  and 
smiled  at  the  big  fellow  in  the  crowd,  and  the  little  fellows  having 
marched  off  with  their  pole,  the  crowd  surged  forward  at  the  officer? 
smile,  filling  up  the  space  the  boys  had  cleared.  We  saw  that  more 
than  at  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  it  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  saw  it.    I  was  right  by  the  boys  when  it  happened. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  actions  like 
this  in  different  parts  of  the  march  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  saw  it  in  different  places  along  the  march — ^where 
we  would  stop.  You  see  the  procession  did  not  march.  It  went  with 
a  run,  then  a  halt,  then  another  run  and  a  halt.  We  saw  most  where 
these  halts  were  made.  I  could  not  say  that  I  saw  exactly  two  with 
one  pole  force  a  big  fellow  back,  but  I  saw  more  than  once  little 
boy  scouts  with  their  poles  push  the  crowd  without  using  any  force, 
but  simply  by  authority.  And  again  and  again  the  crowd  surged 
forward  without  the  policemen  making  any  check  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  impression  was  the  crowd  was  one 
that  was  very  easily  forced  back  if  proper  attempts  were  made? 

Miss  Wallace.  The  crowd  was  a  good-natured  crowd.  It  was  not 
used  to  very  much,  I  should  say.  They  did  not  ever  seem  to  have 
seen  a  college  cap  before.  A  good  many  criticisms  all  along  were 
made  about  the  college  caps  and  gowns,  as  though  they  had  never 
seen  them.  It  was  a  good-natured  crowd,  and  yet  there  was  an 
element  of  danger  in  it,  which  made  me  understand  more  of  what  one 
reads  in  literature  and  history  of  massacres  and  revolutions  and  mobs 
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and  riots  than  anything  I  could  have  experienced  in  any  other  way. 
There  was  a  danger  in  it  that  made  you  hold  your  breath  and  look 
ahead  to  that  Treasury  Building,  ana  wonder  if  you  would  ever  get 
up  there  in  safety. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  police  along 
the  line  of  march? 

Miss  Wallace.  Just  indifferent — smiling  indifferent — aligning 
themselves  with  the  crowd  rather  than  with  the  women. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  it  more  particularly  at  one  part 
of  the  parade  than  another  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  Of  course  where  you  came  in  close  contact  with 
the  police  you  noticed  it  more.  With  the  college  women,  with  whom  I 
was  marching,  it  was  less  at  the  Peace  Monument,  but  gradually 
increasing  going  up  to  Seventh  Street,  where  the  car  traoks  come  in. 
I  was  marching  with  the  women  next  to  me,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
clasping  hands,  we  not  knowing  what  would  happen  the  next  minute. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  noticed  more 
indifference  from  about  Four-and-a-half  Street  to  Seventh,  Ninth, 
and  Tenth  Streets  than  you  did  from  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  to 
Fifteenth  Street? 

Miss  Wallace.  Oh,  yes ;  the  troops  from  Fort  Myer  had  come  up 
by  the  time  we  reached  Fifteenth  Street,  and  you  took  your  breath 
there.  You  knew  you  were  saved.  But  from  Four-and-a-half 
Street,  where  it  be^an  to  get  thick,  to  Seventh  Street  and  then  up  to 
Ninth  Street  was  the  dangerous  spot. 

The  Chairman.  The  policemen  along  there  were  apparently  very 
indifferent? 

Miss  Wallace.  Specially  indifferent. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  very  many  of  the  police  along  there? 

Miss  Wallace.  They  were  so  many  that  if  they  could  have  taken 
hold  of  hands  they  could  have  formed  one  line  up  the  Avenue,  in 
spots. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  facing  the  parade 

Miss  Wallace.  I  looked  at  them  and  wondered  how  much  they 
got  and  how  much  the  taxpayers  paid  them. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  looking  at  the  parade  or  the  crowd? 

Miss  Wallace.  They  were  facing  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  in  front  of  the  crowd  or  were  they  a 
part  of  the  crowd  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  did  not  look  into  the  crowd  to  see  if  the  oflScers 
were  mixed  in  the  crowd.  The  ones  I  saw  were  next  to  me.  They 
rushed  past  me  as  we  went  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is^  did  they  stand  out  in  front  or 
were  they  in  line  with  the  crowd? 

Miss  Wallace.  They  were  in  front  of  the  crowd  ? 

The  Chairman.  But  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  crowd? 

Miss  Wallace.  Standing  with  the  back  to  the  crowd.  Occasion- 
ally you  saw  an  officer  turn  and  sweep  his  baton  or  stick  at  the  crowd 
and  smooth  it  down  as  a  woman  would  smooth  down  a  frosting  on  a 
cake. 

The  Chahiman.  Did  they  have  their  batons  drawn  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  them  generally  drawn, 
but  I  do  remember  seeing  this  motion  of  this  one  officer.  I  thought 
how  peculiarly  he  was  doing  that. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  but  one  doing  that  ? 

Miss  Waixage.  I  did  not  notice  but  one  doing  that. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  one  incident  more  particularly,  because 
it  shows  how  they  joined  forces  with  the  crowd.  Two  or  three  men 
and  women — ^I  do  not  remember  whether  they  were  women— back 
from  the  crowd  said,  "  Help  me  out  with  this  child."  The  child 
was  a  boy  5  years  old.  I  do  not  think  anything  particular  was  hap- 
pening to  him,  except  that  his  father  was  tired  of  holding  him.  The 
oflScer  without  any  trouble  at  all  opened  the  way  in  the  crowd  for  the 
father  to  step  through  the  crowd.  The  officer  called  to  let  this  big 
man,  who  occupied  the  space  of  two  ordinary  men,  come  through  the 
crowd.  He  put  the  child  down  in  front  of  the  line.  Then  the  father 
said,  "  We  believe  in  taking  care  of  women  and  children  in  Georgia." 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  this  talk  yourself? 

Miss  Wali>ace.  I  heard  it.  I  was  right  alongside  of  the  man.  He 
said,  "  You  are  from  Georgia  ?  " 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  policeman  said  that? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes ;  and  they  shook  hands.  Then  the  march  went 
on.     How  long  they  talked  I  could  not  say,  but  that  much  I  heard. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  the  number  of  this  policeman? 

Miss  Wallace.  Jto ;  his  back  was  to  me.  He  was  an  ununif ormed 
man — this  policeman. 

The  Chairman.  A  special  policeman? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  had  a  badge  on? 

Miss  Wallace.  He  just  had  a  badge  on,  and  it  was  right  near 
where  these  Boy  Scouts  had  their 

Senator  Dillingham.  There  was  one  remark  you  made  about  the 
policeman. 

Miss  Wallace.  In  one  place  where  this  stop  occurred.  Why  it 
occurred  we  could  not  tell.  I  noticed  three  men  along  up  the  line 
to  Seventh  Street,  where  that  parking  comes.  There  they  were  so 
thick  together  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  so  many  in  line 
that  if  they  had  just  taken  hands  they  would  have  reached  all  down 
the  Avenue.  They  were  so  thick  together,  counting  the  uniformed 
policemen  and  the  ununif  ormed  men,  that  they  could  have  done  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  So  you  think  that  if  they  could  have  taken 
hold  of  hands  they  could  have  a  continuous  chain? 

Miss  Wallace.  I  do  not  see  why,  even  with  the  figures  stated — 
they  have  been  changed  in  number  again  and  again — ^tney  could  not. 
It  occurred  to  me  as  I  marched  how  many,  many  policemen  there  are. 

Senator  DnxiNGHAM.  Did  there  appear  to  be  as  great  a  number  all 
alon^  the  line  as  at  that  particular  place  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  You  see  that  I  could  not  say.  We  marched,  as  I 
say,  headlong,  and  at  some  times  you  stood  stock  still  and  waited 
breathlessly,  not  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen,  but  fearing 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Coming  back  to  this  question,  I  did  not  sup- 
pose the  policemen  were  so  near  together  as  you  have  described  them. 
That  is  why  I  called  your  attention  particularly  to  that. 

Miss  Wallace.  I  saw  three  together  as  close  as  this  at  one  point. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  one  point? 

Miss  Wallace.  Yes. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  I  thought  you  were  making  a  statement 
that  it  was  so  all  along  the  line. 

Miss  Wallace.  I  remember,  again,  when  I  came  to  Seventh 
Street — there  where  the  car  tracks  and  the  parking  comes,  they  were 
rather  thick,  but  whether  they  stayed  as  tnick  after  I  passed  by  I 
do  not  know. 

Senator  Diixingham.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this :  You  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  was  so  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  parade  ? 

Miss  Wallace.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  But  I 
know  I  saw  them  in  places  that  thick. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  CHABLES  R  KBBN,  WASHHrGTON,  B.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  EIern.  Charles  E.  Kern. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes;  at  1328  Harvard  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  Newspaper  correspondent. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  this  parade  on  March  3,  or  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Kern.  I  saw  the  entire  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  from  Sev- 
enteenth Street,  at  the  point  where  tUe  line  turned  to  the  south.  I 
got  there  about  a  half  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
parade  came  and  remained  there  until  it  was  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  at  the  comer  of  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  Kjesrn.  Seventeenth  Street  and  the  roadway  that  runs  south  of 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 

The  Chairman.  The  parade  went  around  that  way  instead  of  going 
up  the  Avenue? 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  in  a  general  way  what  the  conditions  were 
there,  as  far  as  you  could  see  them,  although  I  will  say  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  special  complaint  with  reference  to  conditions 
there. 

Mr.  Kern.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  orderly  condition  at  any  time. 
Looking  down  the  roadway  that  runs  south  of  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Building,  the  people  were  back  to  the  curbs,  and  remained  there 
all  the  time.  Just  where  I  was,  on  the  west  side  of  Seventeenth 
Street,  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  people  to  come  out,  and  two  offi- 
cers on  horseback  seemed  determined  to  keep  them  on  the  sidewalk. 
They  rode  by  time  and  again  and  urged  them  back,  and  then  they 
would  come  out  again.  Now,  there  were  about  20  children,  very 
sxaall  children — I  am  very  sure  there  were  at  least  20  children — 
within  a  space  of  50  feet  along  that  sidewalk,  and  they  were  nearly 
^  in  front  of  the  crowd.  I  had  three  small  boys  there,  and  I  was 
very  much  afraid  that  the  policemen  would  get  overenthusiastic  and 
ride  them  down.  Personally  I  felt  very  grateful  that  they  used 
such  good  judgment  in  keeping  good-natured.  I  heard  one  of  these 
policemen  make  good-natured  remarks  several  times,  and  I  thought 
he  acted  wisely.  He  seemed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  a  great  deal 
better  than  if  he  had  lost  his  temper. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  the  policemen  along  there  did  their 
duty? 

Mr.  Kern.  Oh,  absolutely.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  have  done 
more. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  accomplished  the  desired  purpose — that 
is,  to  keep  the  roadway  clear? 

Mr.  Kern.  Oh,  the  roadway  was  entirely  clear,  and  they  seemed 
determined  not  only  to  keep  the  roadway  clear  sufficiently  for  the 

Earade  to  pass,  but  they  seemed  determined  to  keep  the  people  right 
ack  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairjvian.  They  did  it? 

Mr.  Kern.  They  pretty  nearly  did  it.    They  did  not  quite  do  it 

The  Chairman.  While  they  were  not  particularly  stem,  yet  they 
impressed  the  crowd  with  their  intentions  to  have  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  Absolutely  with  their  determination  that  the  crowd 
should  ^et  back. 

I  wish  to  mention  one  thing  that  occurred  while  I  was  standing 
there.  A  little  child,  a  little  girl,  about  5  years  of  age,  screamed  as 
the  policeman  passed,  and  a  lady  who  was  with  the  child — ^I  presume 
the  mother — picked  the  child  up  and  became  rather  hysterical  in  accus- 
ing the  policeman  of  riding  against  her  little  girl,  and  the  policeman 
seemed  a  little  embarrassed.  He  stopped  and  assured  her  in  the  most 
polite  way  possible  that  he  had  not  touched  the  child.  I  did  not 
think  he  haa,  and  no  one  else  thought  he  had,  but  it  shows  the  state 
of  mind.  There  were  20  such  little  children  along  there,  and  any 
undue  roughness  on  the  part  of  those  policemen  would  have  caused 
a  tragedy. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  foot  policemen  there? 

Mr.  Kern.  I  did  not  see  any. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  kept  the  crowd  bade  were  two  mounted 
policemen  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  rode  back  and  forth  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  large  crowd  there  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  No;  there  was  not  a  large  crowd.  The  crowd  was  not 
over  seven  or  eight  deep,  I  should  say.  There  were  two  crowds.  There 
was  one  crowd  that  stayed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  another,  a  little 
crowd,  that  kept  surging  out. 

But  I  wish  you  to  observe  here  just  the  condition  that  was  there 
when  the  policemen  attempted  to  keep  the  crowd  back.  When  I 
arrived  there  I  stood  in  front  of  the  crowd.  Having  crossed  the 
street,  naturally  I  was  in  front.  When  the  policemen  came  and 
pushed  us  back,  the  people  back  of  us  objected  to  moving.  I  said, 
"  Let  me  get  to  the  rear.^  I  did  not  mind  having  a  rear  place.  The 
attitude  of  everybody  in  the  rear — and  that  is  tEe  attitilde  of  niind 
I  have  observed  in  other  places  of  people  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd — 
was  when  the  policeman  pushed  on  the  outer  edge  they  thought  they 
were  imposed  upon,  being  forced  into  an  undesirable  place,  because 
they  thought  if  they  held  their  place  they  would  get  to  tne  front. 
That  was  very  evident  in  that  crowd. 

Senator  Diij:iiNGHAM.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  crowds 
and  the  handling  of  crowds,  have  you? 
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Mr.  Kern.  Senator,  I  have  been  in  newspaper  work  all  my  life,  and 
I  have  been  in  a  great  many  places  where  there  were  large  crowds, 
and  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  observe  the  efforts  of  policemen 
to  control  them.  I  know  that  when  a  crowd  forms  and  gets  to  surg- 
ing, or  gets  as  deep  as  it  was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  effort  of  a 
few  police  to  control  that  crowd  is  just  like  the  effort  of  a  few  fire- 
men to  control  a  great  conflagration,  or  an  effort  to  control  a  great 
flood.    They  can  not  do  it. 

I  accompanied  Col.  Roosevelt  on  his  trip  to  the  West  after  he  came 
back  from  his  African  hunt,  and  we  went  through  crowds  at  lots  of 
places,  and  he  had  to  fl^ht  his  way  through  when  there  were  numerous 
policemen  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  roadway  open.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  on  many  occasions  that  we  could  get  through. 
It  is  an  evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  impossibility  of  a  few  policemen — 
I  say  a  few ;  I  mean  the  ordinary  number  tnat  are  provided  in  a 
city — to  press  back  a  crowd  after  it  gets  to  be  dense.  It  is  like  press- 
ing against  a  stone  wall.  The  people  will  not  get  back,  and  wherever 
I  have  known  a  policeman  to  use  extreme  measures  in  an  attempt  to 
club  a  crowd  and  get  it  back — ^that  is  one  way  to  do — ^they  have  been 
condemned;  they  have  always  been  condemned  for  undue  use  of 
horses  in  riding  up  against  a  crowd  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  wish  to  say,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  personally  I  think  it  is 
very  fortunate  that  the  policemen  of  this  town  on  March  3  did  not 
get  angry  and  use  their  clubs,  or  any  extreme  measures  in  controlling 
this  crowd.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  of  course,  that  any  disrespect 
was  shown  to  any  of  the  marchers.  For  them  I  have  the  utmost 
esteem,  but  of  the  two  evils  of  having  the  police  force  club  the  crowd, 
using  extreme  measures  and  injuring  a  large  number  of  people,  or 
having  them  act  as  they  did,  I  think  the  way  they  acted  was  the 
better. 

Senator  Dii^linoham.  How  was  this  crowd  where  you  were  com- 
posed— that  is,  the  relative  number  of  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Kern.  I  should  say  there  were  more  women  and  children  than 
men.  I  observed  the  large  number  of  children  because  I  had  3  of 
my  own  there,  and  I  know  there  were  at  least  20  small  children  along 
that  particular  part  of  the  line  of  march. 

Senator  Diixingham.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  based  your  opinion  as  to  the  good 
judgment  exercised  by  the  police  upon  what  you  saw  down  at  Seven- 
teenth Street? 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes ;  on  this  particular  occasion. 

TESTIMONT  OF  DS.  NELLIE  V.  HABK,  BALTIMOBE,  HD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 
Dr.  Mark.  Dr.  Nellie  V.  Mark. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Dr.  Mark.  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  this  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  ? 
Dr.  Mark.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  parade  were  you  in? 
Dr.  Mark.  I  was  in  the  Maryland  part.    I  was  marshal  of  the  pro- 
fessional women  of  Maryland. 
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The  Chairman.  About  what  position  in  the  parade  did  you  have? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  think  the  Maryland  position,  as  far  as  I  could  judge^ 
was  nearly  midway.    I  was  the  last  of  the  Maryland  brigade. 

The  Chairman.  I  iust  wanted  to  get  the  position.  Did  you  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  the  policemen  along  the  line  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  observed  just  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Dr.  Mark.  From  the  time  we  started  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
police  were  rather  against  us.    They  did  not  seem  to  be  in  our  favor. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  led  you  to  believe  that. 

Dr.  Mark.  Simply  their  attitude. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  attitude  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  Their  attitude  was  that  of  utter  indifference — ^I  should 
say  jellyfish  indifference — as  if  they  did  not  have  much  backbone. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  they  did. 

Dr.  Mark.  They  simply  stood  tnere,  and  when  the  crowd  would 
push  up,  they  would  let  the  crowd  come. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  no  effort  to  keep  them  back  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  None  whatever,  from  what  I  saw.  Down  from  where 
we  marched,  from  the  Capitol,  until  we  got  beyond  the  hill,  we 
marched  four  in  line.  The  worst  crush  was  at  Seventh  Street,  I 
thinlc,  but  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  these  streete — with  the  names 
of  them — ^but  I  think  where  we  were  first  stopped  was  Seventh 
Street  or  near  that.  Before  that  they  got  into  our  line  of  march  a 
great  deal — ^a  great  many  drunken  men.  On  several  times — at  least 
one  occurence — a  man  fell  right  in  front  of  us.  A  policeman  picked 
him  up  and  stood  him  gently  aside,  then  after  we  got  over  the  hill 
the  crowd  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  but  I  kept  my  women — 
we  were  nearly  all  of  us  in  cap  and  gown. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  "  Over  me  hill."    What  do  you  mean? 

Dr.  Mark:  Down  from  the  Oapitol.  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  a  hill 
as  you  go  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

The  Chahiman.  As  you  go  down — that  is,  before  you  got  into 
Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes.  Even  there  they  began  to  crowd  on  us.  But 
after  we  got  down  into  Pensylvania  Avenue,  near  Seventh  Sti^eet, 
then  we  had  to  stop  my  division.  Half  of  the  Maryland  division 
got  through  pretty  well  two  by  two.  My  division  did  not  because 
we  had  a  large  flag  in  front  of  us,  and  that  flag  seemed  to  stop  us, 
because  the  crowd  did  not  like  it.  It  was  our  Maryland  State  flag, 
and  the  crowd  seemed  to  dislike  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  was  done,  and  especially  the  action 
of  the  police.    That  is  what  we  are  concerned  in. 

Dr.  Mark.  I  noticed  there  that  there  were  a  ^reat  many  police. 
Oh,  I  should  say  dozens. 

The  Chairman.  Policemen  in  uniform? 

Dr.  Mark.  Along  each  side  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  crowd  manifest  its  dislike? 

Dr.  Mark.  They  were  in  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question.  How  did  the  crowd  mani- 
fest its  dislike  of  the  flag? 

Dr.  Mark.  By  spitting  upon  it  and  by  throwing  their  lighted  ciga- 
rettes into  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  close  enough  to  do  that? 
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Dr.  Mabk.  Yes ;  by  throwing  their  lighted  cigarettes  into  ft. 

SeQator  Dillingham.  What  was  their  objection  to  it? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  simply  the  Maryland  flag. 

S^iator  Dillingham.  The  Maryland  State  flag  ? 

Dr.  Mabk.  It  was  nothing  else.  It  was  the  Maryland  State  flag, 
possibly  86  feet  long.    Possibly  they  objected  to  the  size  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  policemen  see  them  ? 

Dr.  Mabk.  They  could  not  help  it,  because  they  were  right  along 
the  line.  I  appealed  to  several  policemen,  and  they  simply  laughed 
in  my  face. 

The  Chaibman.  State  what  you  said  to  the  policemen. 

Dr.  Mabk.  I  asked  one  policeman — a  little  before  we  stopped,  as 
they  were  pushing  on  us,  I  said,  "  Can  you  not  keep  this  crowd  back?" 
He^said,  "No."  "Well,"  I  said,  "it  is  funny,  but  I  believe  I  could." 
^'  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  could."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  will  you 
permit  me  to  do  it,  because  I  have  my  baton,  and  I  think  I  could." 
**  Yes,"  he  said,  "  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  you  please."  I  did  not, 
but  I  think  I  could. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  any  of  the  police  fb 
any  of  these  indignities  offered  to  the  flag? 

Dr.  Mabk.  No;  I  did  not.  I  walked  up  and  looked  at  it,  but  as  I 
was  not  the  marshal  of  that  division  I  did  not  think  it  was  my 
business. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  saw  a  policeman  near  where  these  things 
happened  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  Oh,  right  alongside  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  looking  at  the  parade? 

Dr.  Mark.  They  were  looking  at  us.  They  were  looking  around 
at  the  men  doing  it  and  having  a  very  good  time  of  it.  I  really 
think  the  police  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  this  parade. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  manifest  their  feeling? 

Dr.  Mark.  By  laughing  and  jeering. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  some  of  the  policemen  jeering? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes ;  one  jeered  at  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  led  him  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Mark.  He  was  a  colored  man,  and  as  I  walked  along  trying 
to  get  my  girls  through  he  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  him.  I  said.  "  Won't  you  keep  this 
crowd  back  ?  I  can  not  get  them  through."  He  just  threw  his  head  to 
one  side  and  grinned  at  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  made  no  effort  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  None  whatever.    He  stood  with  his  arms  folded. 

■ 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  uniform? 

Dr.  Mark.  He  was. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  relate  any  other  particular  instances? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes.  There  was  one  lady  in  front  of  me  who  was  the 
marshal — a  middle-aged  lady — of  the  brigade  in  front  of  me.  I 
noticed  the  crowd  pinching  her  a  great  deal — pinching  her  arm. 
Finally  I  went  forward,  ana  she  said.  "  They  are  pinching  me  dread- 
fully." The  policemen  were  all  along  there.  They  could  not  help 
but  see  it,  because  they  were  right  up  against  us  at  that  time.  Re- 
member, the  crowd  was  jammed  on  us.  The  other  day  she  showed  me 
her  arm,  and  it  was  black  and  blue  from  here  [indicating]  up  to  here 
[indicating].    The  police  made  no  effort  whatever. 
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The  Chaibman.  Was  the  attention  of  the  police  called  to  it  by 
anybody  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  she  did.  I  did  not 
Another  case  in  which  I  did  call  the  attention  of  the  police  to  it  was 
that  of  a  young  lady  in  the  brigade  in  front  of  mine,  who  was  grabbed 
and  chucked  under  the  chin,  and  the  man  tried  to  put  his  arm  around 
her.  I  called  to  the  policeman.  He  paid  no  attention.  He  looked, 
smiled,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  girl 
because  her  clothes  were  being  torn. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  this  policeman  saw  this 
man  doing  that  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes ;  because  I  looked  at  him  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  uniformed  policeman  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes ;  and  I  hit  the  man  on  the  nose  and  he  disappeared 
in  the  crowd.  I  had  my  baton  and  naturally  he  would,  for  he  was 
hit  in  the  nose. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  particular  instances  that  you 
can  relate? 

Dr.  Mark.  It  seemed  to  me  all  along  the  line  on  down  to  Twelfth 
Street,  I  should  say — I  can  not  say  exactly — at  Twelfth  Street  part 
of  the  time  we  had  to  go  one  at  a  time.  We  were  in  front  oi  the 
men's  brigadej  and  once  a  young  lady's  coat  was  torn  nearly  off  of 
her.    She  was  grabbed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  that? 

Dr.  Mark.  That  I  saw,  and  I  rushed  back  thinking  that  I  would 
call — if  this  was  ffoing  to  continue — ^the  mob  rule.  I  rushed  back  to 
speak  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  brigade  because  I  knew  they  would 
help  us.  I  came  back  to  see  if  they  would  not  do  something.  Then 
I  saw  it  was  over ;  that  she  had  gone  back  and  it  was  quiet.  A  gen- 
tleman came  up — the  leader;  I  do  not  remember  who  he  was — and 
said,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  said,  "  It  is  all  over ;  I  will  not  say 
anything."    Then  I  went  back  to  where  my  people  were. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  police  nearby  when  this  hap- 
pened ? 

Dr.  Mark.  The  policemen  were  right  there,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
use  in  appealing  to  them  after  I  had  appealed  so  often. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  after  these  other  experiences  you  have 
related  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  the  lack  of  effort  and  the  indif- 
ference of  the  police  more  from,  say.  Four-and-a-half  Street  to 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets,  than  you  did  from  there  on  ? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  Four-and-a-half  Street  is. 
but  I  should  say  from  the  time  we  entered  Pennsylvania  Avenue — 
especially  from  Seventh  Street  down  to  Twelfth  Street — it  was  per- 
fectly dreadful.  But  from  Twelfth  Street  on  I  should  say  it  was 
much  better,  for  we  were  able  then  to  again  re-form  into  a  line  of 
fours. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  sufficient  space  then  for  that? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes.  Then  we  met  the  people  from  Fort  Myer,  I 
suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  a  large  number  of  policemen,  from, 
sav.  Sixth  or  Seventh  Street  on  to  Twelfth  Street? 

Dr.  Mark.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  innumerable* 
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The  Chaibman.  Were  they  largely  in  uniform — ^the  policemen? 

Dr.  Mark.  Yes.  I  did  not  see  any  that  I  remember  that  were  not 
uniformed.  I  did  not  notice  those  that  only  had  badges,  so  that 
what  I  am  talking  about  entirely  are  the  uniformed  police. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  these  policemen  facing  the  paraders  or  were 
they  facing  the  crowd? 

Dr.  Mabk.  They  were  facing  the  paraders.  I  never  saw  one  place 
where  they  were  facing  the  crowd. 

Senator  Diixinoham.  But  you  mentioned  the  one  woman  whose 
arm  you  say  was  pinched  by  so  many  different  men  ? 

Dr.  Mabk.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  observe  that  in  relation  to  any 
other  women? 

Dr.  Mabk.  I  have  not  asked  any  other,  but  those  I  saw  myself. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes ;  but  I  was  wondering  what  induced 

Dr.  Mabk.  I  heard  others. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  was  wondering  what  induced  them  to 
select  that  particular  one  out  of  so  ^lany  to  treat  in  that  manner. 

Dr.  Mabk.  I  think  one  reason  was  because  she  was  walking  as  mar- 
shall,  outside  along  the  side  of  her  part,  and  they  could  reach  her  so 
easily.  By  reaching  out,  you  see,  they  could  reach  her  arm.  They 
would  almost  pinch  it  unconsciously,  without  her  hardly  knowing  it, 
except  she  felt  it.  As  she  went  along  they  just  grabbed  her  this  way 
[indicating],  and  when  one  did  it,  I  think  everybod}'^  thought  they 
could  do  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Was  there 
any  element  of  individuality  about  her  that  induced  them  to  select 
her  instead  of  anybody  else  for  that  purpose? 

Dr.  Mark.  No;  she  is  a  middle-aged  woman.  She  was  dressed 
very  quietly.  She  walked  along  very  quietly,  because  she  was  very 
tired  and  very  frightened. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  think  it  was  because  she  was  walk- 
ing outside  of  the  line? 

Dr.  Mabk.  I  think  they  would  have  done  it  with  any  others.  I 
was  outside  of  the  line,  but  I  had  my  baton,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  ever  dared  to  touch  me.  In  fact,  I  think,  some  of  those 
who  did  attempt  it  got  the  worst  of  it.  I  could  have  kept  that  crowd 
back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  spoke  about  striking  that  person  in  the 
nose.    Was  that  an  officer? 

Dr.  Mabi^.  No  ;  that  was  somebody  in  the  crowd  who  grabbed  this 
young  woman  and  chucked  her  under  the  chin  and  tore  her  scarf 
and  tried  to  put  his  arms  around  her.    I  rushed  to  the  rescue. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  succeeded? 

Dr.  Mark.  I  hit  him  a  very  ^eat  crack  on  the  nose,  and  I  am 
positive  his  nose  is  swollen  to  this  day.  I  hit  another  one — I  heard 
him  make  a  very  ugly  remark  to  a  lady  in  front  of  me — upon  his 
mouth.  He  tried  to  do  the  same  to  me,  but  I  instantly  stuck  my 
baton  into  his  mouth  as  iie  opened.  I  had  not  heard  what  he  was 
going  to  say  yet.  I  think  his  teeth  went  down,  because  he  gulped  a 
great  deal  as  I  passed.    An  officer  saw  that  and  laughed  very  heartily. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  strike  anybody 
else? 

Dr.  Mabk.  No;  I  was  waiting,  but  they  seemed  to  keep  back. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  ASHIBAL  OEOBGE  W.  BAISD,  TTHITED  STATES 

VAYT,  SETIBED,  WASHIVOTOir,  B.  G. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  Admiral  George  W.  Baird,  retired. 

The  Chairman.  Wh6re  do  you  reside? 

Admiral  Baird.  In  Rhode  Island  Avenue.    No.  1505. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  naval  officer? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes;  on  the  retired  list 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  parade  on  March  3? 

Admiral  Baied.  I  saw  it  on  March  3,  and  before  that.  I  drove 
out  when  the  suffragists  were  coming  in,  to  see  them,  and  I  drove 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment,  Admiral.    You  saw  this  parade? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes ;  I  saw  this  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  vou  stationed? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  drove  in  my  motor  car  in  from  Seventh  Street 
as  near  to  the  Avenue  as  I  could  get.  I  could  not  get  verv  close 
there.  I  went  to  Eighth,  to  Ninth,  and  I  think  finally  to  Eleventh 
Street.  I  could  see  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  I  got  out  of  my 
car  once  and  approached  the  line  as  nearly  as  I  could.  I  saw  a  few 
policemen — ^not  many — agoing  up  and  down,  facing  the  crowd.  So 
far  as  I  could  see  they  were  very  attentive  to  their  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  Eleventh  Street? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  think  that  was  about  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  About  Ninth  Street? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  your  car  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  No  ;  I  got  out  of  my  car  at  Eleventh  Street,  but  I 
was  in  my  car  at  Ninth  Street,  Seventh  Street,  and  Eighth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  just  stated  is  at  Ninth  Street,  as 
I  understood  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  think  that  was  at  Ninth  Street;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  your  car  when  you  saw  that? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  far  were  you  away  from  the  line  of 
march  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  20  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  with  your  car  to  Ninth  Street  while 
the  parade  was  passing,  to  within  20  feet  of  the  line  of  march? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes;  I  think  I  got — I  can  not  say  positively.  I 
did  not  measure  it,  Senator,  but  I  estimated  it  20  feet,  but  maybe 
more. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Did  you  get  up  in 
the  crowd  with  your  car? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  got  up  in  the  crowd  of  automobiles  and  got 
tangled  there  and  had  trouble  in  getting  out.    I  stood  up  in  the  car. 

The  Chairman;  That  was  on  Ninth  Street  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  Ninth  Street  and  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  junction  of  Ninth  Street  and  the  Avenue? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  Ninth  Street  or  were  you  on  the 
Avenue  with  your  car  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  It  was  not  on  the  Avenue.  It  was  on  one  of  those 
side  streets  that  come  into  the  Avenue.     You  know  it  runs  at  an  angle. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  Ninth  Street? 
Admiral  Baird.  I  think — I  was  not  positive- 


The  Chairman.  If  you  were  not  on  the  Avenue  you  were  not 
within  20  feet  of  the  line  of  march  of  the  parade,  coming  up  the 
middle  of  the  Avenue,  were  you? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  will  concede  that  I  was  more  than  20  feet  away. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  your  position  as  nearly  as  I  can. 

Admiral  Baird.  I  was  near  enough  to  see,  but  my  vision  was  not 

food  enough  to  enable  me  to  read  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  banners, 
saw  a  woman — evidently  a  suffragette.  She  had  a  flag  with 
"  Votes  for  women  "  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  woman  in  the  crowd? 

Admiral  Baird.  That  was  in  the  crowd — ^not  in  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  From  where  you  were  at  Ninth  Street  with  your 
automobile  could  you  see  the  paraders? 

Admiral  Baird.  No;  not  very  well.  I  could  see  them  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  just  see  them  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd — ^you  could  just  see  their  heads,  probably? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  From  there  could  you  also  discern  that  there  were 
lots  of  policemen  moving  up  and  down  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  No  ;  I  was  not  looking  for  the  police,  I  was  look- 
ing for  the  suffragettes^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  seeing  several  policemen  going 
up  and  down  between  the  crowd  and  the  paraders? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  from  where  you  were  how  far 
the  crowd  was  from  the  line  of  parade  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  The  crowd? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Baird.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  quite  close  to  the 
ropes.    The  Avenue  was  roped  off  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  you  speak  about  this,  then,  you  are  referring 
to  the  crowd  along  the  sidewalk  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  am  talking  about  spectators ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  sidewalk? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  sidewalks  and  the  ropes? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  ropes  were  along  the  curb  of  the 
sidewalk  and  the  parade  was  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Avenue? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  large  crowd  out  in  the  Avenue 
beyond  the  ropes? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  do  not  think  there  were.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  crowd  was  not  unusual  for  parades. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  think  the  Avenue  at  that  point  was 
pretty  well  cleared  back  to  the  curb? 

Admiral  Baird.  It  looked  so  to  me ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  parade  was  going  along? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  the  policemen  out  there  and  marching 
back  and  forth,  up  and  down  the  Avenue? 
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Admiral  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  apparently  having  any  trouble  with 
the  crowd  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  did  not  see  any  at  all. 

The  CHAiR3f AX.  No  trouble  in  getting  them  back  from  the  line  of 
march  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  No;  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  perfectly  good- 
natured. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  up  at  Eleventh  Street? 

Admiral  Baird.  About  the  same.  I  could  not  get  any  nearer  there 
than  I  did  before. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  That  was  on  account  of  the  crowd  along  the  curb 
and  the  sidewalk,  between  the  buildings  and  the  ropes? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  do  not  understand,  sir.  The  paraders,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  crowd,  because  they  were 
on  the  different  sides  of  the  rope. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at — ^that  the  crowds 
were  held  back  by  the  ropes  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Very  generally  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  parade  was  going  along? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  a  great  many  strangers  in 
the  city,  you  know,  sir.  There  were  a  lot  of  young  men  came  here — 
the  militiamen.    They  came  here  for  a  good  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that.  You  do  not  need  to  go  into 
that.  We  just  want  to  get  the  conditions  along  the  Avenue.  That 
is  all.  At  Eleventh  Street  you  got  out  of  your  automobile,  as  I  under- 
stood you  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  walked  out  toward  the  parade? 

Admiral  Baird.  Toward  the  parade,  so  far  as  I  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  out  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  did  you  get, 
do  you  remember? 

4^dmiral  Baird.  I  think  I  got — I  could  not  get  to  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  to  the  curb? 

Admiral  Baird.  No ;  the  crowd  was  too  dense  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  was  verv  much  of  the 
crowd  out  beyond  the  curb  on  the  Avenue? 

Admiral  Baird.  On  the  Avenue  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  at  Eleventh  Street. 

Admiral  Baird.  There  was  a  dense  crowd.  I  think  the  ropes  were 
somewhat  near  the  curb. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Baird.  And  there  was  nobody  beyond  the  ropes  except  tlie 
paraders  and  the  police,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  the  police  performing  their  duties  ? 
•  Admiral  Baird.  Thev  seemed  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  apparently  very  satisfactory  to  you? 

Admiral  Baird.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  parade  from  any  other  point  on 
the  Avenue  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  Only  from  those  points  I  have  stated.  I  would 
like  to  say  one  thing,  that  there  were  people  in  that  crowd,  perhaps 
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mischievous,  wko  should  not  have  been  there,  and  who  invited  re- 
marks. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  people  in  the  crowd  ? 

Admiral  Baird.  In  the  crowd,  on  the  curb— on  the  pavement. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  refer  to  the  parade  ? 

Admiral  Baibd.  No.  There  was  one  nice-looking  woman  had  a 
sash  on  her.  I  was  close  enough  to  read  it.  Of  course,  my  vision  is 
bad,  as  it  is  with  all  old  men.  The  sash  had  on  it :  ^'  I  am  lonesome ; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  A  sash  of  that  kind  is  almost 
an  invitation  for  remarks  from  men,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that. 
That  was  one  of  the  last  things  I  saw  when  I  went  away. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  saw  nothing  of  that  kind  among  the 
paraders? 

Admiral  Baird.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Admiral. 

Admiral  Baird.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  GUBEST  E.  GBOSYEHOS,  WASHHTOTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  at  1328  Eighteenth  Street  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  this  parade  on  the  3d  of  March? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  about  what  part  of  the  parade  was  your  di- 
vision ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  At  the  very  end. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  of  it? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes ;  the  automobile  division. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  just  state  briefly  what  your  ex- 
periences were  in  connection  with  that  parade. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  was  in  my  mother's  automoble — ^private  auto- 
mobile. I  had  four  of  my  six  children  with  me,  and  my  sister's  chil- 
dren. Their  ages  ran  from  3  to  9  years.  There  was  another  young 
lady  in  the  automobile  with  me.  The  automobile  was  draped  in  yellow, 
and  *it  was  trimmed  with  yellow  balloons.  The  children  carried 
yellow  balloons  in  their  hands,  and  suffrage  fla^s.  We  had  no 
trouble  at  all  until  we  got  to  about  Four-ana-a-halr  Street.  There 
were  people  on  the  street^  but  we  experienced  no  difficulty.  From 
that  on  the  crowd  closed  m  on  us,  and  I  should  say  about  at  Sixth 
to  Seventh  Streets  they  were  right  onto  us.  We  had  to  stop  every 
few  feet,  and  they  began  smashing  the  balloons  out  of  the  baby^ 
hands.  Then  the  baby  started  to  cry.  So  I  gave  her  a  flag  to  hold. 
Then  I  had  to  hold  on  to  that  because  the  crowd  tried  to  drag 
the  flag  out  of  the  baby's  hands.  Then  some  more  of  the  crowd 
started  to  pull  the  decorations  off  the  car.  Fortunately  at  that  time 
they  let  up  in  the  crowd,  and  we  were  able  to  go  along  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  While  this  was  being  done  were  there  any  police- 
men along  there? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  they  see  them  smashing  these  balloons? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  the  regular 
Metropolitan  police  or  whether  they  were  the  swom-in  men.  I  saw 
distinctly  their  badges. 

The  Chairman.  Could  they  have  avoided  very  well  seeing  what 
was  occurring^  in  reference  to  your  automobile? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  should  not  think  so.  The  automobile  was  very 
conspicuous,  and  the  men  were  on  the  outside.  The  policemen  were 
there,  and  they  were  just  standing  in  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  uniformed  policemen  along  there? 

Mrs.  Gros\tenor..  As  I  say,  they  had  the  badge  on.  I  was  rather 
taken  up  with  the  children.    I  could  not  really  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  noticed  any  uni- 
formed policemen  ? 

Mrs.  (jR08\'EN0R.  I  noticed  that  they  had  the  overcoats  on,  and  they 
had  the  badge.  My  eye  was  caught  by  the  badge.  Finally,  some  men 
on  horseback  came  along.  I  would  not  like  to  say  whether  they  were 
mounted  policemen  or  cavalrymen. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  That  was  a  little  farther  on.  They  came  on  rid- 
ing on  each  side,  and  the  crowd  would  close  behind  them. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  about  Twelfth  or  Thirteentli  Street? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 
^  The  Chairman.  Have  you  related  all  your  experiences  up  to  that 
time? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  And,  of  course,  they  shouted  to  us.  They  were 
not  very  disagreeable  remarks,  though. ' 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  more  information  about  the  actions  of 
the  police ;  that  is  what  we  are  concerned  about. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  As  I  say,  they  simply  stood  there,  and  when  these 
mounted  men  came  along  they  had  to  push  the  police  away  as  well 
as  the  crowd.  I  saw  them  push  the  police  back.  They  did  not  do 
anything  objectionable.  They  simply  stood  there  ana  did  not  do 
anything.    My  criticism  was  that  they  were  entirely  indifferent. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  watching  the  parade  or  the  people  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  They  were  watching  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  had  not  had  on  a  uniform  or  had  not  had 
on  a  badge,  you  would  have  taken  them  for  a  part  of  the  crowd, 
would  you? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  They  took  no  steps  or  made  no  effort  to  keep  the 
crowd  back? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  No  ;  except  those  on  horseback. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  particular  facts  you  think 
ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  might  say  about  the  composition  of  the  crowd, 
that  where  we  had  the  most  trouble  they  were  men — ^young  men.  Up 
toward  the  Treasury  there  were  a  great  many  children  and  women 
in  the  crowd.  There  we  did  not  have  any  particular  trouble;  and 
also  at  the  Capitol,  before  Four-and-a-half  Street,  the  crowd  was 
women,  and  there  we  did  not  have  any  trouble  at  all.  The  crowd 
did  not  crush  in  on  us,  but  where  the  crowd  was  densest,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  it  Tvas  almost  entirely  composed  of  young  men. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  trouble  largely  occurred  from  about  Four- 
and-a-half  Street  up  to  about  Twelfth  Street,  would  you  say? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  L  should  say  so,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

The  Chairman.  And  along  that  line  you  saw  general  indiflference 
on  the  part  of  the  police  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  No  apparent  attempts  to  keep  the  crowd  back? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  None  at  all.  The  chaffeur  who  was  with  us  spoke 
to  me  afterward.  He  said,  *"  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  I  never  saw  a  crowd  Id 
which  the  police  were  so  indifferent." 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  his  conversation.  We  want  what 
you  saw  yourself. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  particular  element  was  it  in  the  crowd 
that  snatched  at  the  balloons  or  the  decorations? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  The  young  men. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Were  they  men  in  civilian's  clothing? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  They  were  not  the  militiamen  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Oh,  no :  we  had  no  trouble  with  the  militiamen. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Were  they  vicious  or  were  they  good-na- 
tured ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Their  attitude  was  that  as  expressed  bv  one  of  my 
children.  She  said,  "  Mother,  why  do  they  tease  us  so  ?  "  Theil  I 
might  also  say,  as  I  could  see  over  the  crowd,  I  could  see  a  clear  lane 
between  the  crowd  and  the  sidewalk. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  far  along  the  Avenue  did  you  notice 
that:  from  Four-and-a-half  Street?  Was  that  generally  up  to  the 
Willard  Hotel,  for  instance? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  That  would  be  my  impression,  especially  on  the 
right-hand  side — on  the  Willard  side  of  the  street.  But,  still,  it  was 
on  the  left  hand,  too,  because  some  friends  of  mine  ran  along  the 
outside  of  the  crowd  and  waved  to  me. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  far  along  did  they  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  should  sav  about  Sixth  Street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  where  they  waved  to  vou — at  Sixth 
Street? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  how  far  on  the  Avenue  they 
went  up  that  way? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  No;  they  just  simply  waved  to  me  along  the  edge 
of  the  crowd,  and  then  we  moved  on. 

Senator  Dillingham.  They  were  standing  still  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  They  were  spectators.  I  mean  to  say  that  they 
were  people  who  were  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  They  came  up,  I 
judge,  from  the  sidewalk.  They  ran  along  so  that  I  could  catch 
sight  of  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  an  old  resident  of  the  city  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  well  acquainted  with  Washington? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  taking  my 
children  unless  I  had  seen  inaugural  crowds,  and  knowing  how  well 
they  were  handled. 

Senator  Dillingham.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  to  determine 
at  what  particular  points  the  street  was  filled  with  people.    Some  of 
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the  witnesses  have  described  it  as  being  absolutely  congested  clear  out 
to  the  car  tracks,  without  the  lane  that  you  speak  of. 

Mrs.  Gbosvenor.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  at  other  places  they  have  described  it 
as  you  have,  as  having  a  space  between  the  crowd  and  the  curb.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  committee  if  you  could  tell  us  at 
what  particular  places  you  saw  this  lane  behind  the  people,  and  at 
what  places  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  congested  clear  back  to  the  side- 
walk. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  There  was  a  lane — ^there  was  one  of  those  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs'  band  wagons.  You  remember  where  they  served  the 
lunch.  I  sliould  say  that  was  about  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel  where  they 
were  stationed.  There  was  a  lane  from  there.  I  should  say,  down  to 
the  Capitol. 

Senator  Dillingham.  From  there  down  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  because  there  was  quite  a  cleared  space 
down  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  is  the  Raleigh  Hotel? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  should  say  it  was  about  Twelfth  Street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  think  there  was  a  lane  from  there  to  the 
Capitol  behind  this  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  There  was  a  lane  there,  anyway. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  would  not  say  how  far  it  extended, 
would  you?  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  be  able  to  locate 
those  places  where  the  crowd  was  most  congested. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  should  certainly  say  that  there  was  a  lane  there, 
and  I  should  say  for  some  distance,  because  I  am  sure  where  my 
friends  came  out  there  was  a  lane  on  the  left-hand  side,  about  Sixtn 
Street,  and  there  was  a  lane  on  the  right-hand  side  about  Twelfth 
Street. 

Senator  Dillingham.  By  the  right-hand,  do  you  mean  the  north 
side  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  going  down  toward 
the  Treasury. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mrs.  Grosvenor  a  ques- 
tion ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  • 

Maj.  Syl\t:ster.  The  men  at  Peace  Monument  had  instructions  to 
follow  the  parade  with  their  mounted  men  and  flank  them  as  they 
were  moving  up  the  Avenue.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
endeavor  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  whether  these  mounted  men 
were  policemen  or  not. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  My  first  idea  was — ^as  I  sav.  I  was  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  automobile.  My  first  idea  was  that  they  were.  I  spoke  to  the 
chauffeur,  who  was  on  the  front  seat  and  had  a  better  chance  to  see, 
and  he  told  me  they  were  not.  As  I  say,  I  was  mterested  in  the  chil- 
dren. I  simply -saw  men  on  horseback,  with  coats  on.  I  did  not 
notice  the  police  badge.  They  were  riding  at  the  side  of  the  auto- 
mobile. I  could  not  take  my  oath  what  they  were,  except  my  first 
impression  was  that  they  were  policemen.  As  I  say,  I  sat  m  the  back 
part  of  the  automobile,  and  my  chauffeur  and  my  son,  who  sat  in  the 
iront  seat,  said  they  were  cavalrymen. 

The  Chairman.  They  started  out  following  you  from  the  Peace 
Monument  ? 
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Mrs.  Grosvenor.  No  ;  I  should  not  say  they  did  at  all.  I  said  they 
did  not.    They  joined  us  farther  down  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Dilijngham.  How  far  down? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  particularly  noticed  them  where  the  crowd  was 
thickest  They  started  in  there  to  help  us  out.  That  was  about 
Seventh  Street,  possibly — Seventh  or  Eighth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  following  along  by  you  when  these 
balloons  were  snatched  and  those  occurrences  happened  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvekor.  It  was  just  before  that,  or  at  that  time.  It  was 
ve^  near  the  time  that  they  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  before  that  they  made  no  effort  to  stop 
this? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  not  ride  up  between  vou  and  the  curb? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  They  did  finally,  when  we  finally  got  out  of  the 
crowd.  They  helped  us  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.  They  came  from  one 
side,  and  then  they  would  go  back,  and  the  crowd  womd  come  in  after 
thev  had  left. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  fix  more  definitely  at  what  point  on  the 
Avenue  they  came  in  by  you  and  protected  you  from  the  crowd? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  should  say  Eighth  or  Ninth  Streets,  or  around 
in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Eighth  Street  and  Ninth  Street? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  of  them  there 
were! 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Six  or  eight. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  six  or  eight? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Possibly. 

Hie  Chairman.  And  they  followed  along  by  you  until  you  got  up 
at  the  Treasury  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes ;  along  the  contingent,  you  see.  They  would 
go  from  one  automobile  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  automobiles  were  there  in  your  part 
of  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number.  On  Delaware 
Avenue  they  extended  both  sides  of  the  street  for  about  a  block  be- 
fore we  started  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  behind  you? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman,  lliere  were  quite  a  number  behind  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  So  that  these  mounted  policemen  could  have  been 
flanking  thus  back  of  you  and  you  not  have  noticed  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  My  impression  was  that  they  came  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Your  impression  is  these  mounted  men  came  from 
toward  the  Treasury? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  from  the  rear? 

Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  distinctly. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  HB.  OEOBOE  B.  lAEASH,  WASHZNGTON,  D.  G. 

.  The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Larash.  George  D.  Larash. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Larash.  1215  Lamont  Street  NW. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  Traveling  salesman. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  March  3t 

Mr.  Larash.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Where  from? 

Mr.  Larash.  At  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  front 
of  Parker  &  Bridget's  store. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  did  you  see  there? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  got  there  about  12.30  or  12.45.  I  was  possibly  one 
of  the  first  ones  there,  hanging  right  on  the  cable.  Of  course  in  an 
hour  or  so  it  got  congested  m  back  so  that  nobody  could  pass. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  nobody  could  pass  along  the  pavement 
or  the  sidewalk  in  back  of  the  cable? 

Mr.  Larash.  It  was  just  one  solid  mass  of  people,  and  of  course 
they  started  to  go  in  the  street  all  along  there.  There  was  an 
enormous  mob  there,  with  possibly  five  or  six  policemen,  who  did  aU 
thev  possibly  could. 

The  Chairman.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Larash.  To  get  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  To  keep  them  back,  you  mean,  behind  the  ropes? 

Mr.  Larash.  Oh,  yes.    This  was  before  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Larash.  This  was  before  the  parade  and  they  had  quite  some 
trouble  with  some  teams  coming  in  the  back  there,  trying  to  come 
in  the  back  there — maybe  five  or  six  of  them.  That  caused  quite 
some  trouble  for  the  police.  A  police  captain  and  lieutenant  and 
some  privates  were  there.  I  remember  one  captain  came  over  there 
and  called  to  three  or  four  teams  to  stay  back,  and  one  in  particular. 
One  fellow  started  to  get  a  little  fresh,  and  he  told  him  that  he  did  not 
need  to  get  smart,  that  he  did  not  have  to  break  in  jail,  that  he  could 
get  there  without  breaking  in. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  stay  there  until  the  parade  came  along? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  staved  there  until  about  20  minutes  to  4,  or  a 
quarter  to  4. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  parade  come  then? 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes;  they  had  just  started.  They  could  not  keep  the 
people  back.    I  got  out  in  the  street  myself. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  out  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  was  not  one  of  the  front  ones.  They  were  near  the 
car  track. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  one  of  the  front  ones? 

Mr.  Larash.  No ;  I  was  in  the  back  of  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  was  the  crowd  between  you  and  the 
parade — ^the  car  track? 
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Mr.  Larash.  Possibly  10  or  12  feet.     It  was  pretty  deep  there. 

The  Chairman.  Back  of  you  was  there  considerable  unoccupied 
space,  between  you  and  the  curb? 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes,  sir;  some  in  there.  Most  of  the  people  stayed 
back  of  the  wire.    Of  course,  they  did  break  out  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  the  parade  was  coming  along — that  is  what 
we  want  to  find  out  about  now — you  were  out  in  the  street,  and  there 
was  room  for  the  crowd  to  have  been  pressed  back  toward  the  curb? 

Mr.  Larash.  Somewhat;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  special  facts  you  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  None  in  particular.  I  think  the  police  worked  right 
hard  there. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  see  the  policemen  in  front  of  the  crowd 
and  next  to  the  parade  from  where  you  were  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  parade  came  there  were  only 
about  two  of  them  there.,  The  others  left  about  a  quarter  after  2  or 
half  past  2. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  where  thev  went? 

Mr.  Larash.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  where  they  went. 

The  Chairman.  They  gol  far  away  from  tnere  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  They  got  away  from  there.  There  were  a  few  special 
police  there,  I  believe.  I  can  only  recall  seeing  three  there  in  uniform 
from  possibly  3  o'clock  to  4  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "there."  Within  what  space  did  you 
refer  to  along  the  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  Possibly  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets — up  to 
Ninth  Street.  I  did  not  look  beyond  Ninth  Street.  I  was  looking 
toward  the  parade.  There  were  not  very  many  in  there.  They  were 
scarce. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  were  only  two  or  three  uniformed 
police  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  know  of  three  that  I  saw. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  special  policemen? 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes;  there  were  special  policemen  there. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  a  number  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes ;  possibly  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Larash.  Some  of  them  walked  along  and  tried  to  get  the  crowd 
back,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  them  whatever.  They  could 
not  do  anything  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  most  of  them  making  any  special 
effort  to  keep  the  crowd  back  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes ;  I  think  most  of  the  regular  police  made  an  effort 
to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  special  policemen ;  did  they  make 
any  effort? 

Mr.  Larash.  Well,  some  of  them  did. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  them  did  not?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Larash.  Some  of  them  walked  up  and  down  and  did  not  have 
much  to  say.     Some  few  of  them  did  try  to  keep  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  saw  no  special  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
special  policemen  except  some  few  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Larash.  Some  few  of  them — of  the  special  police.  The  reg- 
ular police,  I  think,  all  worked  hard  from  where  I  was  standing — 
at  Ninth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Larash.  Nothing  in  particular. 

Senator  Dillingham.  At  that  point  how  near  to  the  marching 
column  did  the  crowd  come  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  How  near? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larash.  Possibly  within  2  feet  of  the  car  track. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  thick  was  the  crowd  ?  You  say  that 
you  were  in  the  rear  of  it. 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes ;  I  was  in  the  rear. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  thick  was  the  crowd  in  front  of  you! 

Mr.  Larash.  I  should  judge  10  or  12  feet. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  solid  were  tiiey  packed? 

Mr.  Larash.  They  were  solid  in  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Just  as  closely  as  they  could  come  to  each 
other  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes.  I  know  one  policeman  in  there  in  particular — 
a  regular  private — he  worked  hard  to  try  to  g^  the  peojAe  back,  but 
he  could  not  do  anything  with  them. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Of  what  was  that  crowd  composed,  as  be- 
tween men,  women,  and  children? 

Mr.  Larash.  They  were,  I  should  judge,  about  60  per  cent  women 
and  a  good  many  children.  There  were  quite  a  few  men  in  there, 
but  I  should  think  they  were  60  per  cent  women  and  children. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  the  crowd  paid  no  attention  to  the 
police  ? 

Mr.  Larash.  Very  little. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  one  policeman  there,  a 
man  possibly  60  years  old,  who  tried  hard  to  keep  the  people  back. 
There  were  two  ladies  with  me — ^not  with  me,  but  two  ladies  who 
«tood  in  front  of  me,  who  had  six  children  between  them.  One  little 
youngster,  a  small  boy,  would  sit  right  down  on  the  asphalt.  She 
could  not  do  a  thing  with  him.  She  held  him  for  a  while,  but  she 
got  very  tired.  This  was  before  the  parade  came  down.  He  tried  to 
get  them  back.  He  whispered  to  me  that  he  feared  the  people  would 
crush  in  on  these  children.  I  know  two  ladies  fainted  m  mere,  and 
he  came  right  in  there  and  tried  to  open  up  a  space,  until  the  ambu- 
lance got  there.  I  did  not  see  him  when  the  ambulance  got  there, 
but  they  carried  the  women  out  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Mr.  Larash,  how  could  you  tell  from  where 
you  were,  with,  as  you  say,  the  crowd  ahead  of  you  12  deep,  that  they 
got  within  2  feet  of  the  paraders? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  stood  there  at  the  wire  cable.  I  was  really  one  of 
the  first  ones  there. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  when  you  were 
in  the  crowd,  when  the  parade  came  along.  You  said  they  were  12 
deep  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  Larash.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  said  they  came  up  to  about  2  feet  of  the 
paraders. 
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Mr.  Larash.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  could  you  tell  the  crowd  was  within 
2  feet  of  the  paraders? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  was  riving  the  best  of  my  judgment  on  that.  I 
know  I  was  10  or  12  leet  away  from  the  car  trades,  and  there  was 
a  solid  mass  to  within  a  few  feet.  I  would  judge  that  was  so.  I 
could  not  exactly  give  a  definite 

Senator  DnLLiNOHAM.  You  said  they  were  about  12  deep  ahead  of 
you.    Do  you  think  they  would  get  12  deep  withui  about  8  feet? 

Mr.  Larash.  I  would  judge  so. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DB.  C.  W.  CHELBS,  WASEXNOTOIT,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duty  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  full  name? 

Dr.  CnrnM.  Dr.  C.  W.  Childs. 

The  Chahqian.  Where  do  you  reside.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  CHnj)s.  1911  L  Street  NW. 

The  CHAHiBiAN.  Were  you  connected  with  this  parade  on  March  3? 

Dr.  CHHiDS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  it? 

Dr.  Childs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  from? 

Dr.  Childs.  Fifteenth  and  the  Avenue,  south  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  were  stationed,  there? 

Dr.  Chhds.  I  would  be  about  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  where  I  could  look  directly  down  Penn^lvania  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Were  vou  in  that  emplovees'  stand  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  employed  by  the  Government  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  mav  be  true,  and  vet 

Dr.  CHiii>8.  I  was  not  in  the  stand.  I  drove  down  there  in  my  car 
and  stood  there  from  about  2  o'clock  to  the  end  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  stand  in  vour  car  or  did  you  get  out  of 
your  car? 

Dr.  Childs.  No,  sir;  the  cars  were  not  allowed  to  stand  there  and 
I  had  to  gi^i  out,  and  I  stood  there  afoot. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  briefly  what  you  desire  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Childs.  TMien  I  first  arrived  everything  seemed  to  be  getting 
along  very  smoothly. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Dr.  Childs.  That  was  about  2  o'clock.  The  crowd  was  there  in 
large  numbers  along  Fifteenth  Street,  going  north  toward  the  north 
end  of  the  Treasury.  I  am  sure  the  people  expected  the  paraders  to 
pass  that  way.  Finally  I  saw  thousands  of  citizens  coming  down  to 
where  I  was  standing,  and  I  presume  they  must  have  learned  that  the 
paraders  were  going  to  pass  south  of  the  Treasury.  That  brought 
about  quite  a  congestion  there,  and  I  saw  Maj.  Sylvester — I  saw  Gen. 
Johnston  and  I  spoke  to  Maj.  Sylvester,  but  he  was  too  busv  to  sx)eak 
to  me.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  spoken  to  me 
but  for  his  being  busy,  for  he  had  on  many  other  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  occurred. 

Dr.  Childs.  I  heard  him  giving  orders  to  the  policemen  to  see  that 
the  crowds  were  kept  back  and  that  the  paraders  were  not  disturbed. 
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The  Chairman.  State  now,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  language  that 
he  used. 

Dr.  Chulds.  That  was  the  language  that  he  used.  I  have  just 
stated  it,  Senator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  you  understand  him  to  say  for  them  to  keep^ 
the  crowds  back  off  from  the  Avenue? 

Df;  Chu^s.  Yes,  sir ;  to  keep  the  crowds  back  and  to  see  that  the 
paraders  were  not  disturbed.  I  saw  Gen.  Johnston  standing  in  a 
car,  with  his  hat  off,  and  giving  orders  with  his  hands,  just  like  that 
[indicating].  I  was  not  close  enough  to  get  the  words,  but  the  move- 
ment of  his  arms  indicated  that  he  was  saying  "  Keep  the  crowd- 
back." 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  while  the  parade  was  coming  along? 

Dr.  Childs.  No,  sir;  that  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  what  time  in  the  afternoon? 

Dr.  Childs.  I  could  not  give  the  exact  hour.  I  anticipated  noth- 
ing of  this  sort. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  3  o'clock? 

Dr.  Childs.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  did  you  see  Gen.  Johnston  any  more  that 
afternoon? 

Dr.  Childs.  Yes,  sir ;  he  stood  there  quite  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  him  come  along  at  the  head  of  the 
parade  in  an  automobile? 

Dr.  Childs.  I  did  not  notice  that.  I  saw  him  appearing  to  be 
giving  orders.    I  was  not  close  enough  to  hear  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  along  with  Maj.  Sylvester? 

Dr.  Childs.  Not  with  him.  I  saw  Maj.  Sylvester  perhaps  15  or 
20  feet  away  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  they  were  all  there  together  at  the  same 
time? 

Dr.  Childs.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  there  at  the  sam^  time.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  saw  Gen.  Johnston  after  the  major  had  left, 
also. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Dr.  Childs.  The  crowd  became  quite  congested,  and  they  were 
making  every  effort  to  get  in  where  they  could  see  the  paraders  ap- 
proaching up  the  Avenue.  I  saw  Capt.  Schneider  there,  and  he  waa 
busving  himself  all  that  he  could  to  see  that  the  crowds  were  kept 
bacK,  and  giving  orders  to  his  men.  The  orders  were  given  and  the 
orders  were  obeyed  as  best  they  could  be.  I  became  rather  anxious 
about  the  efforts  of  the  policemen  to  keep  the  crowd  back,  because  I 
was  in  the  front  line,  and  1  was  afraid  I  might  get  hurt.  I  had  a 
little  boy  there  4^  years  of  age.  He  was  a  heavyweight  boy,  and  I 
had  been  holding  him  in  my  arms  for  quite  a  little  while.  I  heard 
Capt.  Schneider  say  to  some  officer.  "  Suppose  you  drive  through  the 
crowd  and  get  back  in  the  rear,  and  get  the  people  back  in  the  rear 
so  that  we  can  get  these  people  in  front  back.  I  also  noticed  a 
mounted  officer  riding  through  the  crowd,  so  that  his  horse,  as  well 
as  his  presence,  might  encourage  the  people  or  make  them  get  back. 

Some  Boy  Scouts  came  by,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  for 
with  their  poles  they  afforded  me  some  support  for  my  little  boy — 
not  my  boy ;  my  relative's  boy. 
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I  also  noticed  that  my  wife  and  her  party  had  been  pressed  away  from 
me,  and  perhaps  lost  in  the  crowd.  My  "wife  has  not  been  very  well. 
I  spoke  to  an  officer — No.  264 — and  asked  if  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  locate  my  wife.  I  described  her  clothing  as  best  I  could,  and 
her  build.  He  very  willingly  did  what  he  could  to  locate  her.  Finally 
he  located  her  about  25  or  30  feet  back  in  the  crowd.  He  used  much 
energy  and  push  and  determination  to. get  to  my  wife,  and  finally 
located  her,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  push  and  energy  brought  her  to 
me.  He  remained  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes  to  afford  what  pro- 
tection he  could.  I  cite  that,  hoping  to  indicate  that  if  an  officer 
would  interest  himself  to  protect  the  citizen  of  the  ordinary  class, 
such  as  I  am,  it  might  stand  to  reason  that  he  would  certainly  busy 
himself  to  protect  citizens  of  extraordinary  presentation,  and  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  that  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  observation  that  a  sufficient  passage- 
way was  kept  there  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  for  the 
parade? 

Dr.  Chiij>s.  I  can  swear  as  to  halfway  down  the  Avenue  from 
Fourteenth  Street.  You  see,  it  was  very  hard  to  see  below.  They 
were  able  to  pass  where  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  observation  that  the  police  there  did 
everything  that  could  be  expected  of  them? 

Dr.  Childs.  Yes,  sir ;  that  could  be  expected  of  them.  There  were 
many  women  and  children  there,  and  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  the 
world  they  could  have  gotten  them  farther  back  than  to  have  clubbed 
them,  and  I  do  not  think  they  felt  like  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  would  have  noth- 
ing but  commendation  for  the  action  of  the  pohce  there  ? 

Dr.  Chilins.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  management  of  the  crowd  and  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  crowd  ? 

Dr.  Childs.  Absolutely  nothing  but  commendation. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HBS.  BICHABD  COKE  BTTBLESON,  FOST  MYER,  VA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  vour  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Mrs.  ^ftichard  Coke  Burleson. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mrs.  Burleson  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection  did  you  have  with  the  parade 
of  March  3  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  was  the  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  on  March  3. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  position  in  the  parade  as  grand 
marshal  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  was  the  very  head  of  the  parade,  preceded  by  two 
women  flag  bearers. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state,  as  succinctly  as  you  can,  what  you 
observed  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  police  along  the  line 
of  march. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  with  an  incident  that 
happened  at  Peace  Monument,  while  we  were  forming.  We  were 
forming  most  expeditiously  and  wonderfully. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  the  facts,  Mrs.  Burleson. 
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Mrs.  Burleson.  We  formed.  I  was  informed  by  Maj.  Sylvester 
that  any  orders  that  myself  or  any  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee would  give  to  tne  police  would  be  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  major  tell  you  that? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  He  told  me  that  on  Sunday  morning.  I  visited 
him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  vou  to  understand  that  he  had  ^ven 
that  information  to  the  oflacers^ 

Mrs.  Burleson.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  given  the 
information  to  his  officers.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  every- 
thing was  in  readiness.  He  told  me  that  the  protection  on  the  3d 
would  be  identically  as  it  would  on  the  4th,  that  it  would  be  perfect 
I  left  his  office  on  Sunday  morning  convinced  that  the  protection 
would  be  absolutely  perfect — the  same  protection  on  the  3d  that  was 
to  be  given  on  the  4th. 

He  told  me  this  line  of  automobiles  would  go  up  and  down  the 
Avenue,  so  that  it  would  be  absolutely  clear.  He  told  me  of  the  ropes 
that  were  to  be  stretched.  I  said,  '^Maj.  Sylvester,  I  do  not  think 
ropes  are  enough ;  that  crowd  is  bound  to  surge  into  the  street."  He 
said,  "  To  guard  against  the  crowd  surging  into  the  street,  to  assure 
you  that  there  will  be  no  crowd  in  the  street,  I  will  send  this  row  of 
automobiles  down  to  clear  the  street  ahead  of  the  procession,  and 
tiien  I  will  send  a  force  of  16  policemen  also."  .  He  told  me  that  early, 
when  we  first  formulated  plans  for  the  procession. 

Then,  on  March  2,  Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  his  office  with  the 
final  line  of  march  as  made  by  the  committee  and  give  it  to  him 
definitely.  Then  I  said.  "  Maj.  Sylvester,  I  leave  this  office  with  the 
understanding  that  our  protection  will  be  perfect."  He  said,  "It  is; 
every  detail  is  perfect."  He  said,  "  I  have  instructed  my  men  that 
they  are  to  obey  every  order  you  give  them."  Then,  of  course,  I 
thought  it  would  be  perfect. 

At  the  Peace  Monument  I  spoke  to  an  officer — I  do  not  think  it 
was  an  officer.  I  would  know  him  if  I  saw  him — a  policeman.  I 
asked  him  if  he  w^ould  carry  out  some  order.  I  think  it  was  closing 
out  some  line. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  in  uniform? 

Mrs.  BuRi-ESON.  He  was  in  uniform.  He  was  very  insolent,  very 
impudent.  Perhaps  I  asked  him  to  do  something  that  was  out  of 
his  province. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  what  he  did? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  He  was  impudent  in  his  manner  and  his  words. 
His  exact  words  I  do  not  know.  They  were  so  insolent  that  they 
called  for  a  defy  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  ask  him  to  do? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  asked  him  to  assist  in  closing  up  the  line.  I 
could  not  get  any  of  the  mounted  police  then.  I  could  not  find  them. 
I  wanted  one  section  to  be  brought  up  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  him  to  do  that? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  He  began 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait.  You  are  going  too  fast,  Mrs.  Burle- 
son. Can  vou  not  give  us  some  idea  of  what  he  said  to  you  in  answer 
to  that  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes:  he  said  to  me — not  what  he  said  to  me.  I 
do  not  know  exactly.    But  he  was  very  impudent,  I  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  the  substance  of  it. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  He  said  something  that  he  would  not  do  it;  that 
he  had  his  orders,  or  he  would  not  budge,  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
that  he  intended  to  stay  where  he  was;  that  he  had  his  orders.  I 
said :  "  Maj.  Sylvester  has  told  me  that  I  can  give  orders  to  you  if  I 
wish."  Then  he  said :  "  I  will  not  budge  from  here."  He  said :  "  I 
have  my  orders."  Then  I  said  to  him :  "  I  am  going  to  report  you 
to  Maj.  Sylvester  for  impudence  and  insolence,  for  he  said  you  were 
to  obey  my  orders."  He  said:  "Report — oh,  oh,  go  ahead  and 
report." 

Then  the  crowd  heard  him,  and  they  be^n  immediately  to  hoot 
and  jeer  at  me,  because  the  policeman  had  taken  his  stand ;  and,  natu- 
rally, they  thought  they  were  privileged  to  say  anything  they  wished 
if  the  policeman  would  say  that  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  his  number,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  That  was  at  the  Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  other  policemen  there? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  there  was  another  one  there.  He  laughed, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  off.  The  crowd  hooted  at  me  for 
being  laughed  at  by  the  policeman. 

That  is  one  inciaent  at  Peace  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  an  important  incident.  Can  you 
any  more  definitely  describe  where  he  was,  so  that  we  can  identify 
him.    That  is  what  we  want. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  He  was  right  at  Peace  Monument.  I  think  he  is 
in  the  room  now.  I  think  he  is  in  the  back  of  the  room  now,  although 
I  am  not  absolutely  certain. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  would  recognize  him  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

There  was  another  officer  at  Peace  Monument  with  him,  and  they 
both  turned  on  their  heels,  and  made  me  an  object  of  ridicule  for  the 
crowd. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Was  he  a  mounted  officer? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  he  was  not  mounted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  of  these  policemen  in  the  back  of 
the  room  ? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  them  to  step  forward  to  see  if  Mrs. 
Burleson  can  identify  them. 

The  police  officers  in  the  rear  of  the  room  came  forward. 

The  Chairman.  See  if  you  can  recognize  him  among  any  of  these 
men. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  he  is  not  among  these  men.  I  would  know 
him  if  I  should  see  him  in  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  all  your  men  you  have  here? 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  One  has  just  come  from  the  back  of  the  room. 
[After  a  pause.]  No;  that  is  not  the  man.  I  would  know  him  if  I 
should  see  him  in  uniform  again. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  he? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  He  was  right  at  the  base  of  the  Garfield  Monu- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Garfield  Monument? 
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Mrs.  Burleson.  The  Garfield  Monument,  facing  right  toward  the 
Peace  Monument.  That  was  his  position^  right  at  that  angle,  facing 
toward  the  Peace  Monument.  After  that  I  was  very  busy,  so  I  paid 
no  further  attention  to  him. 

Senator  Dillingham.  This  incident,  then,  occurred  at  the  Garfield 
Monument  instead  of  at  the  Peace  Monument? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes ;  I  meant  to  say  the  Garfield  Monument  where 
I  have  been  saying  the  Peace  Monument. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  did  speak  of  the  Peace  Monument. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;   but  I  meant  to  sav  the  Garfield  Monument. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  where  you  were  forming  your  parade? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes ;  that  was  one  of  the  places  we  were  forming 
our  parade.  At  exactly  3  o'clock  we  were  in  position  to  move,  and  I 
had  instructions  from  Miss  MacKaye,  who  was  director  of  the  pag- 
eant, too,  that  at  her  signal  we  should  start.  Before  the  forming  of 
the  procession  she  said  to  me,  "  Unless  something  of  most  unusual  and 
extraordinary  nature  happens,  we  will  start  exactly  at  3  o'clock. " 
We  waited  for  a  si^al.  Three  o'clock  came,  and  the  signal  had  not 
arrived.  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  to  give  the  signal.  I  have  since  learned 
something  did  happen,  as  I  found  out  after  I  got  down  to  the  Avenue. 
I  have  learned  since  that  Miss  MacKaye  did  not  send  the  signal  be- 
cause she  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  work  with  the  police,  and  was 
doing  the  best  she  could  to  get  her  end  cleared  to  get  a  clear  passage- 
way for  us  so  we  could  get  down  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  tableau. 
That  was  the  only  reason  this  signal  was  not  given.  We  were  ready 
at  3  o'clock,  and  Miss  MacKaye  was  ready,  but  she  was  struggling, 
hoping  to  get  a  clear  way  for  us  to  get  to  the  tableau.  Then  we 
started,  and  for  about  a  block  and  a  half  the  way  was  fairly  clear. 

The  Chairman.  For  about  a  block  from  the  Peace  Monument? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  For  about  a  block  from  the  Peace  Monument  only; 
then  I  noticed  they  began  to  come  out  into  the  street  and  stand 
around,  and  then  they  commenced  a  hooting,  and  I  thought,  "  How 
unusual."  I  thought  of  Maj.  Sylvester's  promise  to  have  the  street 
clear. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  not  so  much  what  you  thought  as 
what  actually  happened. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Thev  came  out  gradually,  then  closed  around 
us,  closed  around  me.  \Vg  proceeded  haltingly  for  about  a  block,  to, 
T  should  say,  about  Fifth  or  Sixth  Streets;  but  suddenly  we  found 
ourselves  up  against  this  horrible  howling  mob.  this  jeering  mob,  just 
exactly  as  it  is  here  [indicating  on  photograpn],  I,  with  these  two 
women  in  front  of  me,  found  myself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
mob.    I  looked  for  the  police.    The  police  were  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  not  seen  any  police  along  there? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Sixteen  poliiemen  had  gone  ahead  of  us  while 
ihe^  Avenue  was  clear.  The  automobiles  had  preceded  them;  but 
when  I  found  myself  with  these  two  women  bearing  the  flags  face 
to  face  with  this  horrible  howling  mob  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  policeman  anywhere  near.  They  seemed  to  have  evaporated,  to 
have  disappeared,  and  I  wondered  where  the  police  were,  and  I 
looked  for  them.  They  seemed  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
automobilcv^i  also. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  had  become  of  those 
automobiles.    We  heard  they  were  proceeding  along  in  front  of  you. 
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Mrs.  Burleson.  They  had  gotten  mixed  up  in  the  crowd.  They 
seemed  to  disappear  entirely,  and  I  seemed  to  be  absolutely  alone 
with  these  two  women  bearing  the  flags,  face  to  face  with  this  hor- 
rible mob.  I  could  not  see  any  policemen  anywhere.  I  shouted  for 
the  police.  Then  I  began  to  pick  them  out,  but  I  could  discover  only 
these  16.  I  did  not  see  another  policeman  anywhere.  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  mob,  and  I  picked  them  out  one  by  one  in  the 
crowd.  They  seemed  to  be  doing  absolutely  nothing,  simply  stand- 
ing there  on  their  horses,  and  the  automobiles  just  making  such 
progress  as  they  could.    They  seemed  most  indifferent. 

The  Chairmak.  How  many  mounted  police  were  there? 

Mrs.  BuHLEsoN.  Maj.  Sylvester  informed  me  there  were  16. 

The  Chaihhak.  Do  you  think  there  were  16  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  think  there  were  16,  but  I  did  not  see  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  gone  along  in  front  of  you  and  between 
you  and  the  automobiles,  had  they  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  the  automobiles  had  gone  first,  then  the  po- 
licemen came. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  of  the  policemen  were  you  pro- 
ceeding? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  should  say  I  was  about  25  or  30  yards  back  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  25  or  30  yards  ?  That  is  75  to  100 
feet? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Feet,  I  mean,  back  of  the  police.  Then  I  found 
myself  ateolutely  face  to  face  with  the  mob,  with  no  police  or  auto- 
mobiles between  me  and  the  mob. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  moment.  Along  from  the  Peace  Mon- 
ument for  a  block  or  two  you  had  plenty  of  space  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Well,  we  had  space,  yet  the  people  were  beginning 
to  step  out  into  the  street  and  beginning  to  close  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  mounted  policemen,  as  I  understand,  rode 
along  side  by  side  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No ;  they  rode  along  as  they  did  in  the  inaugura- 
tion parade.  We  started  out  wonderfully  well  with  all  these  automo- 
biles across  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  ask. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  The  police  started  out  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  out  that  way? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  how  far  you  had  proceeded  until 
they  changed  that  formation? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  I  had  proceeded  one  block  when  the  people 
began  coming  out  in  spite  of  the  formation. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  proceeded  about  a  block,  riding 
along  side  by  side  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  they  have  to  take  then? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  broke  up.  They  just  suddenly  broke  up.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  keeping  along  side  by  side 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Instead  of  keeping  along  side  by  side  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  crowd  they  became  a  part  of  the  crowd. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  say  they  kept  that  formation  only 
one  block,  until  they  got  up  to  Third  or  Fourth  Street? 

Mrs.  BuRLESOx.  They  kept  that  formation  only  one  block;  and 
then,  when  the  people  began  coming  between  them,  they  broke — ^the 
automobiles  broke  and  allowed  the  people  to  come  in  between  th^n, 
and  the  police  broke  and  allowed  the  people  to  come  in  between  them, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  mob,  in  another  block,  they  were 
all  mixed  in  the  crowd. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  block  are  you  speaking  of?  Do  you 
mean  up  about  Second  Street  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  About  Third  or  Fourth  Street.  That  is  where 
we  first  met  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  policemen  ceased  to  be,  you  might  say. 
leading  the  parade. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  ceased  to  lead  the  parade.  I  was  absolutely 
alone. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  lead  it  any  more? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  did  not.  I  was  alone  then;  I  was  terrified. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  became  of  them? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  did  not  know  what  became  of  them,  but  I  soon 
found  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  become  of  them  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  were  rounded  up  finally,  corraled  by  Miss 
Paul  and  Miss  Bums,  IVfrs.  Tinnin.  and  Mrs.  Street,  in  three  automo- 
biles— Mrs.  Street  in  one  automobile,  Mrs.  Tinnin  in  another,  and 
Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Burns  in  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  corraled? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  came  up  behind  the  line  and  cot  these  police- 
men together  in  some  wonderful  way.  How  they  Sid  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  thev  got  the  policemen  together,  these  four  women  in 
their  automobiles,  and  insisted  they  should  work  their  way  through, 
and  the  policemen  did  nothing  except  as  thev  were  driven  by  these 
four  women,  and  they  put  the  parade  through. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  got  the  policemen  together?  Do 
you  mean  they  got  the  16  men  together? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No:  what  they  could.  They  got  first  one  police- 
man, then  another  policeman,  or  any  one  who  seemed  to  be  in  au- 
thority, and  they,  in  their  own  automobiles  policed  the  street.  They 
really  were  the  policemen  of  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  got  these  policemen  corraled.  Out 
in  our  country  we  know  what  that  word  means.  It  has  a  particular 
meaning  to  us.  It  means  to  get  them  together  in  a  group,  but  I 
wish  to  see  if  it  has  the  same  meaning  to  you.  Do  you  mean  they  got 
the  policemen  together,  rounded  up,  as  we  would  put  it? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No:  they  could  not  get  them  all  together.  They 
would  get  first  one  and  then  another,  and  no  one  did  anything  except 
under  the  urging  and  under  the  direction  of  one  of  these  women  in 
the  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  these  mounted  police  officers  do  after 
they  got  them  together? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  did  absolutely  nothing.  They  would  make 
an  effort  or  bluff  at  the  crowd  when  Mrs.  Tinnin  or  Mrs.  Street  or 
Miss  Paul  or  Miss  Burns  were  watching  them,  and  when  they  would 
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force  them  to  go  ahead  of  their  automobiles  they  would  make  an 
effort,  but  they  did  nothing  unless  urged  violently  by  these  directors 
of  the  pagent. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  up  to  Third  or 
Fourth  Street  you  had  no  passageway  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Up  to  Third  or  Fourth  Street  we  had  no  passage- 
way. I  was  alone,  unprotected,  and  terrified  until  these  women  di- 
rectors came  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  head  of  the  procession. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  automobiles  of  the  parade  went  in 
ahead  of  you,  did  they  not? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes ;  but  they  were  all  mixed  up  with  the  crowd, 
had  no  order  or  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Did  uiey  make  a  passageway  for  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Thev  did  not  until  Mrs.  Tinnin  and  Mrs.  Street 
came.  Mrs.  Tinnin's  and  Mrs.  Street's  automobiles  were  the  only 
ones  which  made  any  effort  to  make  a  passageway  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  got  right  in  front  of  yott,  did  they? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  got  rirfit  in  front  of  me,  and  Miss  !IPaul  and 
Miss  Burns  got  on  the  side  and  I  went  along  after  Mrs.  Street's  and 
Mrs.  Tinning  automobiles,  although  they  were  constantly  halted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  crowd  surged  in  behind 
you,  between  you  and  the  rest  of  the  parade  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  the  crowd  did  not  surge  in  between  me  and 
Mrs.  Tinnin  and  Mrs.  Street  and  Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Burns.  I  cut 
right  behind  them.    They  were  in  front. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood,  and  that  is  why  I  put 
my  question  that  way.  The  crowd  did,  however,  surge  around  behind 
you  and  these  four  automobiles,  did  it  not? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  it  surged  between  me  and  the  police.  They 
surged  in  there  menacingly. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  two  automobiles  and  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Thev  did  not  surge  between  Mrs.  Tinnin's  and 
Mrs.  Street's  automobiles  and  me,  but  they  did  between  the  police 
automobiles  and  me  before  Mrs.  Tinnin  and  Mrs.  Street  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  surge  around  between  the  other  part  of 
the  parade  and  Miss  Paul's  and  Miss  Burns's  automobile? 

Mrs.  BuRi^ESON.  Yes:  they  let  myself  and  my  aids — ^six  mounted 
women — go  through,  presumably  because  we  were  very  quiet  and  in 
conventional  clothes. 

The  Chairman.  They  let  vour  two  automobiles  come  along,  did 
they? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  they  let  Mrs.  Tinnin  and  Mrs.  Street  go 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Then  surged  in  behind  them  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No:  they  did  not  surge  in  behind  them,  because  I 
was  too  close.    They  surged  as  near  me  on  my  horse  as  they  dared. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  understand  me.  Just  pay  close  atten- 
tion and  see  if  we  can  not  get  this  a  little  better.  Mrs.  Tinnin  and 
Miss  Paul,  with  their  automobiles,  c<ame  right  along  behind  vou,  did 
they?  . 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Thev  came  in  front  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  T\Tio  was  behind  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  The  six  mounted  women — ^mv  aids. 

■ 

The  Chairman.  They  were  behind  you,  were  they?  i 
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Mrs.  Burleson.  They  were  behind  me;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  crowd  get  in  between  you  and  them  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  It  did  not.    I  managed  to  keep  them  together. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  crowd  get  in  between  them  and  the  other 
part  of  the  parade? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Indeed  it  did.  It  got  in  between  them  and  Miss 
MilhoUand  and  completely  surrounded  her,  and  she  was,  I  thought, 
in  danger.  I  looked  back  along  the  line  of  the  march  when  I  was 
halted — and  I  was  halted  for  10  or  15  minutes  at  a  time  by  my  wrist 
watch — and  I  thought  Miss  MilhoUand  was  in  danger  twice.  There 
was  not  a  policeman  near  her. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  really  know  very  much  about  her 
situation,  did  you?  You  were  concerned  about  your  own  part  of 
the  parade,  were  you  not? 

IWts.  Burleson.  Yes;  I  did,  because  I  watched  her  situatioiL 
There  was  no  one  to  protect  her,  and  I  was  afraid  she  would  be 
mobbed  and  puU^  from  her  horse. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  horseback? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  and  different  times 

The  Chairman.  Answer  my  question,  please.  You  were  on  your 
horse  and  turned  and  looked  back  at  Miss  MilhoUand  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  looked  back  quite  a  bit  because  you  were 
concerned  about  her? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  ahead  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  did  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  the  crowd  kept  in  behind  these  women 
who  were  behind  you,  and  they  proceeded  about  that  way  all  the 
way  along  the  Avenue,  did  they  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes ;  halting.  They  would  crowd  up.  The  crowd 
would  make  remarks  to  my  aides.  We  would  have  to  go  just  a  few 
steps  at  a  time,  and  the  only  way  we  could  go  was  when  Mrs.  Street 
and  Mrs.  Tinnin  had  cleared  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  foot  policemen  along  there? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  did  not  see  one.  I  looked;  I  watched,  and  I 
did  not  see  one.  I  saw  a  few  men  with  policemen's  badges.  Maj. 
Sylvester  had  assured  me  he  would  have  a  great  many  men  sworn  in 
as  special  policemen,  so  I  looked  for  them.  I  saw  them  with  their 
badges,  standing  perfectly  idle  watching  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  saw  no  uniformed  policemen? 

Mrs.  BiRFJiisoN.  No  uniformed  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  see  some  civilian  policemen? 

Mi-s.  Burleson.  Yes;  I  saw  some  civilian  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  saw  no  uniformed  policemen  on  foot  be- 
tween what  points? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Between  the  whole  parade.  It  seemed  to  me  there 
were  no  policemen^  except  the  original  16  we  started  out  with. 

The  Chair3iax.  You  did,  however,  see  several  special  policemen? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  T  saw  several  special  policemen  with  badges. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  they  were  doing. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  were  doing  nothing.  They  were  standing 
watching  the  parade  in  many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  They  appeared  to  be  just  a  part  of  the  crowd? 
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Mrs.  BuKiiESON,  They  seemed  to  be  just  a  part  of  the  crowd,  as  the 
16  mounted  policemen  who  started  out  with  us  appeared  to  be  when 
thev  first  cut  us  off  and  allowed  the  crowd  to  surge  in  between  me 
and  them. 

The  Chaikman.  You  saw  no  efforts  on  their  part  to  keep  the  crowd 
back  and  maintain  a  way? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  saw  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  police  to  keep 
the  crowd  back,  excejpt  those  who  were  urged  on  by  these  four  women. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  these  special  policemen,  or  any  of 
them,  do  anything  to  encourage  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  I  did  not  see  them  do  anything  to  encourage 
the  crowd,  but  I  did  see  their  utter  negligence  and  indifference  to 
keeping  the  crowd  from  surging  onto  us. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  had  not  worn  the  badges,  you  would  not 
have  known  they  were  police  at  all  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  the  badges,  as  other- 
wise I  should  not  have  known  they  were  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  supposed  they  were  just  ordinary 
members  of  the  crowd? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  would  have  supposed  they  were  ordinary  spec- 
tators, standing  there  to  watch  and  to  look  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  condition  of  affairs  continued  how  far? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  From  the  first  time  that  we  encountered  the  mob, 
the  crowd.    The  crowd  began  surging  in  about  Third  Street. 

The  Chairman.  From  there  how  tar  did  that  condition  continue? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  It  continued  until  I  had  crossed  Fourteenth  Street, 
I  met  the  Cavalry  at  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  Fourteenth  Street  before  you  found 
a  passageway? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  I  did  not.  I  never  found  a  passageway 
through  the  whole  way,  except  that  tiny  little  place  cleared  for  me 
by  Mrs.  Tinnin  and  Mrs.  Street.  That  was  the  only  passageway  I 
found  through  the  whole  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  to  Fourteenth  Street,  was  there  no 
passageway  on  ahead  of  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Absolutely  none ;  no  passageway  at  all.  The  cav- 
alry forced  a  passageway  for  me  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  forced 
a  passageway  across  where  we  crossed  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  go 
in  front  of  the  Treasury.  The  crowd  did  not  seem  to  know  we  in- 
tended to  cross  at  that  angle,  and  the  cavalry  had  to  force  them 
across. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  have  in  mind  something  I  do  not.  I 
did  not  have  in  mind  anything  about  the  Treasury  Building  or  about 
this  passageway  around  on  the  south  of  it,  but  what  I  wish  to  get  is 
whether  or  not  you  were  simply  in  the  crowd  when  you  got  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  or  when  you  passed  up  along  past  the  Willard  Hotel, 
or  whether  or  not  there  was  a  passageway  m  there.  YoU  have  heard 
the  testimony  here,  have  you  not? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  testimony  pretty  generally  seems  to  be 
that  along  between  Fourteenth  and  if ifteenth  Streets  the  police  had 
maintained  a  passageway  in  the  crowd  there  of  15  to  20  or  30  feet  in 
width. 
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Mrs.  Burleson.  No.  Perhaps  they  did  that  after  I  went  through- 
I  do  not  know  about  the  end  of  the  procession  or  the  middle  of  it, 
because  I  was  only  at  the  head,  but 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  moment.  The  testimony  has  been 
pretty  general  that  they  maintained  this  passageway  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  did  not.    There  was  absolutely 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  say  that  when  you  reached  Four- 
teenth Street  the  only  passageway  you  had  was  made  by  these  auto- 
mobiles in  front  of  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  That  is  certainly  so.  I  had  to  go  through  the 
crowd  at  Fourteenth  Street  exactly  as  this  picture  shows. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  picture. 

Mrs.  Burleson  [indicating  picture].  This  was  taken  at  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  this  photograph 
"  Exhibit  No.  36."  About  where  m  this  picture  does  the  head  of  the 
parade  appear  to  be  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  It  seems  to  be  at  about  Twelfth  Street,  but  you 
can  see  really  it  seems  to  be  all  crowd.  There  is  something  at  about 
Twelfth  Street  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  beginning  of  the 
parade. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  parade  is  shown  in 
this  picture  or  not,  do  you! 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  I  think  this  is  the  head  of  the  parade  [in- 
dicating on  photograph]. 

The  Chairman.  It  it  is  the  point,  what  place  are  you  pointing 
out? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  It  is  about  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Street,  I  should 
say. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  where  the  crowd  begins  on  that 
photograph — I  mean  the  street? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  I  could  not,  because  you  see  nothing  but 
crowd  all  the  way  up  to  the  Capitol  in  this  picture. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wi^  to  get  at  is  this:  Take  the  edge  of 
the  picture  here,  do  you  know  about  where  that  would  be  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  That  would  be  about  the  comer  of  Fourteenth 
Street,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  At  about  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  buildings  there  you  recognize? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  think  this  is  the  Willard  Hotel,  is  it  not?  I  am 
not  ver}'  familiar  with  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  think  it  is,  and  if  that  is  so  the  cavalry 
must  have  been  up  about  Fifteenth  Street 

Mrs.  Burleson.  That  was  taken,  probably,  from  the  Treasury 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  The  cavalry  is  not  shown  in  this  picture  and  had 
not  come  along? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  About  here  is  where  the  cavalrv  had  to  force  a 
passageway  for  me  to  go  across — at  about  that  corner. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  crowd,  when  you  reached  Fourteenth 
Street,  about  as  it  is  shown  in  this  picture  ?    [Indicating  picture.] 
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Mrs.  BuKLESON.  It  was  exactly  as  shown  in  that  picture. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  passageway  through  which  you  went 
along  through  the  crowd  was  made  by  these  two  automobiles? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  It  was  made  by  the  automobiles  driven  by  Mrs. 
Street  and  Mrs.  Tinnin,  and  Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Bums  on  the  side, 
absolutely,  because  before  the  automobiles  came  up  I  struggled  alone. 
I  merely  halted.  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  the  crowd  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  get  this  clear.  I  wish  you  would  exam- 
ine that  picture,  marked  "  Exhibit  3G,"  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  or 
not,  when  you  reached  Fourteenth  Street,  that  picture  shows  well  the 
condition  of  the  crowd  in  front  of  you?  [Producing  picture  to  wit- 
ness.] 

Mrs.  Burleson.  It  shows  the  condition  of  the  crowd  in  front  of 
me  exactly,  because,  as  I  looked  back,  I  had  a  little  passageway  made 
for  me  by  these  two  automobiles  in  front. 

The  Chair-man.  Of  course,  if  the  picture  shows  the  condition  it  is 
not  necessary  to  testify  further  in  regard  to  it. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Miss  MilhoUand,  though,  back  of  my  aids,  was 
constantly  cut  off  from  me  by  the  crowd  and  was  a  figure  solitary  and 
alone  struggling  with  this  mass  of  humanity. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  another  solitary  figure,  almost,  in 
front? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  was  feeling  very  much  delighted,  though,  be- 
cause the  directors  of  the  pageant,  with  their  automobiles,  had  come 
to  my  rescue.  But  until  tney  arrived  I  felt  terrified.  I  had  no  pro- 
tection at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  mark  this  picture  "  Exhibit 
No.  37." 

Mrs.  Burleson.  If  I  may  state,  I  will  say  I  noticed,  as  I  went  along 
the  Avenue,  that  in  the  square  that  intersected  the  Avenue  there  was 
plenty  of  space,  and  those  people,  instead  of  congesting  the  Avenue 
the  way  they  did,  could  have  been  kept  behind  those  ropes,  and  if  there 
were  any  overflow  at  all  they  could  have  been  held.  If  those  auto- 
mobiles had  gone  down  the  street  an  hour  before  the  parade  they 
could  have  been  thrown  into  tliose  squares  at  the  intersecting  streets. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  picture,  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  37,"  the 
parade  appears  to  be  turning  off  to  one  side. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  here  in  the  crowd  is  a  figure  in  white.  Can 
you  tell  who  that  is? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  That  is  "New  Zealand."  That  must  have  been 
one  of  the  States.    I  could  not  see  this  far  back.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  photograph  does  not  show  where  you  were, 
does  it?  . 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No.  This  is  one  of  the  foreign  delegations.  This 
is  in  the  first  section. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  take  it  you  had  passed  on  then? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  had  passed  on  then ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  gotten  through  this  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes.  I  see  the  cavalry  here  keeping  the  way 
clear  to  allow  these  people  to  pass.  The  cavalry  cleared  at  this  point 
for  me.    The  crowd  would  not  break  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chair3ian.  Where  do  you  mean  by  "here"? 
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Mrs.  BuBJLESON.  Here  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth.  They  would 
not  break  to  allow  me  to  go  in  front  of  the  Treasury  Building. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  off  Fourteenth  Street  the  cavalry 
had  not  come? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes ;  it  arrived  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  It  arrived  at  that  point  ? 

Mrs.  BuRiaESON.  At  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  meet  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  They  met  me  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  cleared  the  way 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait.  Do  you  say  the  cavalry  met  you  at 
the  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  it  not  made  any  passageway  through  this 
crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  it  had  later,  but 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait.  When  it  met  you  at  Fourteenth  Street 
had  it  then  made  a  passageway  through  the  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  It  had  made  a  passageway  in  front  of  the  Treasury 
Building.  I  do  not  know  what  it  had  done  before,  because  I  could 
not  see  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  It  met  you  at  Fourteenth  Street? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  come  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Four- 
teenth Street? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  Fifteenth  Street,  had  it  not? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No.  It  had  come  from  around  the  Ellipse,  around 
the  White  House  Ellipse. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  came  down  from  Fifteenth  Street  one 
block  down  to  Fourteenth  Street  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes.    We  crossed  at  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  we  want  to  get  this  street 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  was  mixed  up  in  these  streets. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  meet  the  cavalry,  then,  until  you  got 
to  Fifteenth  Street,  did  you? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Until  I  crossed  Fifteenth  Street.  That  was  my 
mistake.  I  was  thinking  I  was  on  Fourteenth  Street.  I  did  not 
understand. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  cavalry  met  you  at  Fourteenth  Street 
they  had  yet  made  no  passageway  through  that  crowd  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  and  on  that  street  is  right  where  we  turned 
to  the  south  to  go  in  front  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  had  not  made  any  passageway  through 
the  crowd  shown  here  on  Exhibit  36  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  No;  because  they  did  not  meet  me  until  I  reached 
the  comer  of  Fifteenth  Street,  when  we  were  crossing  at  an  angle 
to  go  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  meet  you  until  you 
were  practically  passing  out  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Exactly ;  and  they  forced  a  way  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  passageway  shown  on  Exhibit  37  was 
after  you  had  gone  out  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  [exhibiting  photo- 
graph to  witness]  ? 
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Mrs.  BuBLESON.  After  I  had  gone. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  the  cavalry  had  reached  there? 

Mrs.  BuRiJESON.  Yes ;  and  they  evidently  made  this  space.  Then  I 
looked  back  at  Thirteenth  Street,  after  I  had  this  narrow  place 
cleared  for  me,  and  I  saw  Miss  Milholland  completely  cut  off  by  this 
sur^ng  crowd,  and  in  the  meantime  they  surged  in  as  near  as  they 
could,  crowded  up  and  made  remarks  to  me  and  to  mv  aids,  and 
got  as  near  as  they  dared  to  our  horses,  and  our  horses  had  to  pick 
3ieir  way  through  the  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  covered  that  situation  pretty 
well  along  there,  but  if  there  are  any  particular  facts  you  thinK  you 
should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  you  may  do  it. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why— — 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  any  argument.  We  just  want  the 
facts.  Just  state  the  facts;  not  that  we  should  not  be  glad  to  hear 
the  argument. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  state  the  crowd  was  not  com- 
posed of  women  and  children,  because  I  was  the  first  one  to  see  the 
crowd — ^the  very  first  one  in  it — and  it  was  composed  of  young  men, 
rowdies,  hooting  hoodlums.  There  were  very  few  women  and  chil- 
dren.   I  did  not  see  any  children,  and  I  looked  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  these  photographs.  Exhibits  36 
and  37.  pretty  well  show  the  character  of  the  crowd? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  think  this  photograph,  marked  Exhibit  36,  shows 
the  character  of  the  crowd  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Probablv  better  than  vou  can  describe  it  even? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Better  than  I  can  describe  it,  but  I  was  impressed 
with  the  number  of  young  and  rough  .men  and  the  few  women. 
There  were  a  few  women  at  the  front  of  the  crowd  being  pushed 
back,  but  not  many.  The  majority  were  men,  and  rough  men  at  that. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  back  of  the  parade,  except  where 
I  saw  Miss  Milholland ;  then,  as  we  turned  I  looked  back  and  saw  her 
section  again  cut  off — the  cavalry  section  led  by  Miss  Wimsatt — 
completely  cut  off. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Do  you  remember  any  anxiety  on  my  part  in 
regard  to  the  route  of  this  parade  possibly  being  changed — my  tele- 
phoning you  at  Fort  Myer  asking  you  about  it,  and  you  coming  to 
see  me  at  night  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  I  remember  that,  Maj.  Sylvester.  I  remem- 
ber vou  had  not  received  the  line  of  march  and  that  you  were  waiting 
for  it,  and  I  assured  you  that  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  the  official  line 
of  march  I  would  give  it  to  you,  which  I  did.  As  soon  as  I  got  it 
T  brought  it  to  your  office.  And  you  assured  me  Sunday  morning, 
the  2d  of  March-^^ 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Pardon  me,  was  it  not  the  night  preceding  Sunday 
you  called  up  my  office? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  And  .where  I  waited  two  or  three  hours,  and  you 
told  me  the  line  of  march  would  be  furnished  from  headquarters, 
and  we  were  waiting  for  it? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes ;  I  was  told  at  headquarters  the  line  of  march 
would  be  furnished.    I  did  not  like  to  take  the  authority  in  my  hands 
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and  give  you  the  line  of  march  unless  I  first  received  it  from  the 
committee.  I  reported  to  the  committee  you  were  waiting  for  the 
line  of  march,  and  they  assured  me  you  would  receive  it,  and  as 
soon  as  I  received  it  I  brought  it  to  you  personally  myself. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  refer  to  the  night  before,  waiting  two  or  three 
hours  for  the  information,  and  I  did  not  receive  it  until  the  next 
day.    You  remember  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Yes;  I  remember  I  was  in  your  office. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  Did  you  not  tell  me  you  believed  the  committee 
was  taking  your  privileges  of  grand  marshal  away  from  you  ? 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  did  say  that,  'Maj.  Sylvester,  but  I  understand 
now  why  my  privileges  of  grand  marshal  were  exercised  by  the 
committee.  I  live  at  Fort  Myer,  a  great  distance  away,  and  I  could 
not  get  into  the  city,  and  I  understand  now  why.  And  I  under- 
stand why  you,  as  an  official,  expect^ed  me  to  do  all  those  things  and 
give  you  the  line  of  march.  I  told  you  the  privilege  had  been  taken 
out  of  my  hands  because  I  thought  I  had  to  explain  to  you  why 
I  was  not  authorized  to  give  to  an  official  in  your  capacity  definite 
and  direct  instructions.  I  dared  not  give  you  definite  instructions 
unless  approved  by  the  committee.  That  is  the  reason  I  told  you 
that,  Maj.  Sylvester,  because  I  wanted  you  to  understand  I  was  in 
no  position — ^that  I  did  not  have  authority  to  give  you  definite 
information ;  that  I  should  first  have  to  be  informed  by  the  commit- 
tee myself. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  That  is  true. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  asked  that  night  for  the  line  of  march,  and  I 
told  the  committee  you  had  telephoned  to  me  at  Fort  Myer  for  the 
line  of  march.  I  asked  then;i  that  It  be  telephoned  to  you  that  night. 
As  it  was  not  telephoned  to  you,  I  obtained  it  myseff  as  early  as  I 
could  in  the  moniing  and  brought  it  down  to  you.  You  told  me  your 
orders  were  in  readmess;  that  everything  was  ready  excepting  that 
line  of  march,  which  I  thought  we  both  knew  perfectly  well,  although 
I  did  not  like  to  give  it  to  you  definitely  until  I  had  received  permis- 
sion from  the  conmiittee  myself  to  do  so.  You  assured  me  every- 
thing was  in  readiness.  That  the  same  protection  would  be  given 
us  that  they  would  get  on  the  4th  of  Marcn. 

Maj.  Sylvester.  I  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  I  understood  it  w^as  to  be  so,  and  I  was  amazed 
and  astounded  and  could  not  account  for  the  condition  of  affairs  on 
the  line  of  march  after  your  assurances  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Burleson. 

Mrs.  Burleson.  Another  thing  I  should  like  io  say.  Mai.  Sylves- 
ter asked  me  how  many  women  would  be  in  line.  I  said :  I  do  not 
know  how  many  women  will  be  in  line."  He  said:  "Will  there  be 
2,500?  "  I  said:  "  Oh,  yes;  at  least  that  many.  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed as  to  the  official  number  of  women  who  will  be  in  line.  I 
know  there  will  be  at  least  1,000  in  the  college  section  and  500  from 
Ohio."  and  I  said:  "At  any  rate,  I  know  2,500  pledges  have  been 
signed.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  know,  but  whatever  number  is  given 
you,  Maj.  Sylvester,  be  prepared  for  double  that  number,  because  at 
the  last  moment  in  a  suffrage  procession  many  women,  who  have  not 
the  courage  to  sign  the  pledges  and  to  say  they  will  come,  will  come 
in  at  the  last  moment  and  parade."    So  he  certainly  was  not  under 
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the    impression    from   me  of   any  smallness  of   numbers,   because, 
although  I  was  not  informed  ofBcialiy  of  the  exact  number,  I  knew 
that  whatever  the  official  number  would  be,  doubtless  there  would  be 
twice  that  number  on  the  day  of  the  parade. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Burleson. 

TESTmOFr  OP  MES.  DAVID  S.  TINNIN. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mrs.  TiNNiN.  My  name  is  Mrs.  David  S.  Tinnin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  Chevy  Chase  Club. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  information  with  reference  to  a 
permit  and  an  interview  with  Maj.  Sylvester? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  Yes,  sir,  Senator.  I  was  present  with  Miss  Paul 
at  the  time  of  the  last  interview.  That  was  the  last  direct  appeal 
made  to  Maj.  Sylvester  by  us  for  a  pennit. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  the  interview. 

Mrs,  Tinnin.  At  that  time  Maj.  Sylvester — and  I  give  this  con- 
trary to  his  evidence — Maj.  Sylvester  definitely  refused  a  permit  to 
ns  to  march  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  we  were  dismissed  with 
the  assurance  that  such  decision  was  final.  At  this  time,  too,  he  said 
he  had  only  100  policemen  to  use.  There  was  no  suggestion  made 
by  him  that  he  would  refer  this  matter  to  higher  authority,  nor  did 
he  request  that  we  do  so.  What  he  did  say  was  this:  That  if  we 
went  over  his  head — and  I  use  his  own  expression — and  gained  the 
permit  in  spite  of  him  and  then  found  that  we  had  no  protection  on 
the  Avenue  that  day,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  make  it  public  that 
he  had  warned  us. 

The  Chairman.  He  told  you  that? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  Yes;  he  told  us  that. 

The  Chairman.  W^as  that  the  substance  of  that  interview? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  That  was  the  substance  of  that  interview.  It  was 
very  short,  and  it  was  very  final.    It  was  conclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  state? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  Two  points  only,  which  will  take  only  a  moment  to 
tell.  I  heard  Maj.  Sylvester's  testimony,  in  which  he  said  a  letter 
and  request  for  permit,  dated  January  6,  was  received,  and  I  happen 
to  know  there  were  two  requests  for  permits  given,  and  one  before 
that  one  he  read. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  given  in  writing? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  Given  in  writing;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  requests  ? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  I  think  Miss  Paul  has  copies  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  Miss  Paul  has  them,  you  will  have  her  produce 
them? 

Mrs.  Tinnin.  Yes.  And  then,  referring  to  Commissioner  John- 
^:ton's  testimony,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  delay  in  giving  us 
the  permit  was  because  of  the  grand-stand  controversy  and  the  change 
in  the  route,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  the  permit  in  our 
hands  some  time  before  the  grand-stand  controversy  came  up  or  be- 
fore there  was  any  discussion  in  regard  to  change  oi  route. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  interview  with 
Maj.  Sylvester,  when  you  went  with  Miss  Paul? 

Mrs.  TiNNiN.  It  was  some  time  between  Christmas  and  December 
31.    Just  the  exact  date  I  do  not  recall. 

I'he  Chairman.  The  committee  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a  meeting 
this  afternoon.  The  committee  will  meet  Monday  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  and  I  desire  to  say  this,  that  the  committee  wishes  to  take 
up  at  that  time  the  policemen  and  police  captains,  and  no  one  else 
until  we  get  through  with  them. 

Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  March  17, 1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


MONDAY,  MABCH  17,  1913. 

Subcommittee  of  the 
commitfee  on  the  district  of  columbia, 

United  States  Sexate, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman)   and  Dillingham. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    I  hand  two 
affidavits  to  the  stenographer,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  affidavits  are  as  follows : 

State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  88.: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned,  personally  appeared  Leota  E.  Livingston  and 
made  oath  as  follows: 

Affiant  says  that  she  is  a  resident  of  Arlington  Heights,  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio;  that  she  and  her  daughter  Mary  Alice,  who  is  19  years  old,  marched  in 
the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  woman  suffrage  parade  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  3,  1913 ;  that  while  marching  in  said  parade  on  said  date  she  carried  a 
woman  suffrage  banner;  that  during  parade  while  mrching  she  was  stopped 
many  times  by  ruffians  who  said  insulting  things  to  the  marchers;  that  her 
banner  was  grapped  and  pulled  at  a  number  of  times  by  men  who  jeered  and 
hooted  at  the  marchers;  that  her  daughter  and  two  other  young  women  who 
were  marching  by  her  side  were  called  chickens  time  and  again;  that  on  one 
avenue  in  said  city  the  bystanders  closed  in  on  the  marchers  and  imiieded  the 
march  and  caused  great  disorder;  that  there  were  plenty  of  policemen  stand* 
ing  along  the  line  of  march,  but  not  one  of* them  made  any  attempt  to  protect 
the  women,  and  one  policeman  laughed  and  encouraged  the  ruffians  in  insulting 
-and  assaulting  the  women;  that  during  said  march  the  women  were  walking 
orderly  and  peaceably  on  the  street. 

Further  affiant  says  nothing. 

Leota  E.  LiviNGSTOir. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  the  said  Leota  E.  Livingston 
this  8th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[SEAL.]  Robert  J.  Beattt, 

yotary  in  and  for  Franklin  County^  Ohio. 


State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Franklin j  ss: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned,  personally  appeared  H.  Anna  Quinby  and  made 
oath  as  follows : 

Affiant  says  that  she  is  a  resident  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  that  on  March  3,  1913, 
she  marched  in  the  Ohio  delegation  of  the  woman  suffrage  parade  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  that  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  of  said  city  men  impeded  the  march  of 
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the  suffragists  by  closlDg  in  on  the  marchers,  hooting,  scoffing,  and  saying  insult- 
ing things ;  that  on  numerous  occasions  men  grabbed  banners  and  pennants  women 
were  carrying;  that  there  were  an  abundance  of  policemen  along  the  line  of 
march,  but  not  one  of  them  made  any  attempt  to  keep  the  people  bacif,  but  got 
In  the  road  of  the  marchers,  and  on  one  occasion  a  policeman  talked  saucy  to 
an  elderly  woman  who  asked  him  to  make  the  crowd  stand  back ;  that  the  only 
protection  that  the  suffragists  had  that  affiant  could  see  were  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  mounted  soldiers,  both  of  whom  did  all  they  could  to  open  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

That  on  March  4, 1913,  while  affiant  was  walking  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
in  said  city,  wearing  a  badge  "  Votes  for  women,"  during  the  inaugural  parade, 
about  4  p.  m.,  a  man  sitting  about  7  feet  above  the  sidewalk  in  a  temporary 
viewing  stand  leaned  over  and  struck  affiant  on  the  right  cheek  with  the  staff 
of  a  pennant,  and  when  affiant  asked  him  why  he  assaulted  her  he  jeered  and 
scoffed  at  affiant  and  said,  **  Votes  for  women." 

Further  affiant  says  nothing. 

H.  Ajtna  Quinby. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  by  the  said  H.  Anna  Quinby  this 
10th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[BEAL.1  John  R.  Yaw, 

Votary  in  and  for  Franklin  County ^  Ohio, 

TESTIHONY  OF  CAPT.   DANIEL  SUIUVAN,  HETSOPOUTAN 

POLICE,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Capt.  Daniel  Sullivan. 

The  CHAiftMAN.  Captain,  you  are  a  member  of  the  police  force? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  what  positioii? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Captain. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  force  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  About  24  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  been  a  captain  ? 

Capt.  SuLLFV'AN.  About  seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  stationed  on  the  Avenue  on  March  3, 
in  connection  with  this  parade,  were  you  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  parade  ? 

Capt.  SunJVAN.  I  was  to  report  to  Inspector  Boyle  in  the  rear  of 
the  White  House,  the  Treasury,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  duties  ?  ^ 

Capt.  SuLLrv'AN.  My  duties  were  to  assist  the  inspector  in  keeping 
the  roadway  clear,  and  to  see  that  the  paraders  were  protected  from 
any  embarrassment. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  paii:  of  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator,  I  was  not  on  the 
Avenue;  I  was  on  the  roadway. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  roadway  "? 

Capt.  SrLLivAN.  That  is  a  roadway'  leading  around  the  Elipse 
:from  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Around  to  the  south  of  the  Treasury? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes.  I  want  it  to  l)e  understood  I  was  west  of 
jFifteenth  Street. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  your  duties  begin  at  Fifteenth  Street  and 
then  go  on  around  the  roadway  ? 

.Capt.  Sullivan.  My  duties  began  at  about  the  west  side  of  the 
Treasury.  I  assisted  from  time  to  time  at  Fifteenth  Street — ^that  is, 
at  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury — until  such  time  as  the  parade 
was  entering  in  at  the  rear  of  the  Treasury.  Then  my  duties  took 
me  along  the  line  to  see  that  the  roadway  was  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  horseback  or  afoot  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  was  afoot. 
-    The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  There  were  40  men — that  is,  40  privates — and  40 
specials  who  reported  to  Inspector  Boyle  as  a  part  of  the  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  men  especially  under  your  com- 
mand during  the  parade  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  was  supervising  them  also — ^assisting. 

The  Chairman.  How^  many  were  you  supervising? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  judge  about  30. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  these  men  that  you  were  supervising 
stationed  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  They  were  stationed  from  the  west  side  of  east 
Executive  Avenue  around  the  Ellipse  to  Seventeenth  Street,  and 
Seventeenth  Street  to  B  Street. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  refer  to  Executive  Avenue  is  that  the 
street  running  between  the  White  House  grounds  and  the  Treasury 
Building? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  had  about  30  men  stationed  from 
there  on  around  to  about  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  to  B  Street,  south  of  the  Pan-American 
Building. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  uniformed  policemen,  or  were  they 
specials  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Uniformed  and  specials. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  each? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Possibly  about  15  of  each. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  keep  the  line  of  march  clear  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  ample  space  for  the  marching? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  very  much  difficulty  in  doing  it? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  we  did.  We  had  an  ad- 
vantage there  in  that  there  were  no  car  lines.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  begin  to  clear  the  streets  of  which 
you  had  charge  of  pedestrians? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  A  little  after  2  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Not  until  after  2  o'clock? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  about  half  past  2? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  that,  sir,  but  I  know 
it  was  after  2 — pedestrians,  automobiles,  and  vehicles  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  begin  to  clear  the  streets  that  you 
had  charge  of  of  any  traffic  until  after  2  o'clock? 
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Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  but  we  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty there  up  until  about  that  time.  The  rush  from  the  Avenue, 
I  judge,  came  down  west  Executive  Avenue  and  east  Executive 
Avenue  after  they  discovered  the  parade  was  to  come  south  of  the 
Treasury,  White  House,  and  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  mounted  police? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  There  were  four  mounted  sergeants. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  them  much  more  efficient  in  clearing 
the  Avenue  than  the  foot  men? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  was  not  on  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  the  street.  That  is  what  I  meant  to 
say. 

Capt  Sullivan.  They  were  instructed  to  parade  in  the  rear  of  the 
White  House,  and  keep  the  roadway  clear  of  any  automobiles  or 
pedestrians,  any  congestion,  or  anything  that  might  arise  in  the 
way  of  causing  an  obstruction  to  the  parade,  which  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  more  efficient  in  keeping  the  crowd 
back  than  foot  men,  were  they  not? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir.  The  foot  men  kept  them 
back  pretty  well  from  the  line  there.  I  do  not  think  the  crowd  gave 
them  any  great  trouble  along  the  line  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  general  experience  with  parades  that 
a  horseman  can  restrain  the  crowds,  keep  them  back,  better  than  a 
foot  man  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  parade  came  along,  did  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  crowd  back? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  None  in  my  territory ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiat  orders  did  you  receive  with  reference  to  this 
parade? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  received  orders  to  afford  the  paraders  every 
protection. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  these  written  orders  that  have  been  read 
into  the  record  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  those  orders  were  to  be 
literally  obeyed? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  certainly  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  have  anv  understandinor  that  those  orders 
were  issued  merelv  for  effect  ? 

Capt.  Sui^ivAN.  None  whatever.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  that  a  relaxation 
of  those  orders,  or  a  failure  to  carry  them  out,  would  be  winked  at  by 
anybody  in  higher  authority  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  swear  you  understood  those  orders  were  to  be 
strictly  obeyed  and  carried  out  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  certainly  did,  and  carried  them  out  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  orders  than  those  written 
orders  in  connection  with  that  parade  from  Maj,  Sylvester,  Gen. 
Johnston,  or  any  other  superior  officer  at  any  time  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  believe  Maj.  Sylvester  talked  to  me  as  to 
■whether  we  would  be  able  or  not  to  keep  that  line  clear,  as  he  was 
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apprehensive  of  a  large  crowd  gathering  there  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  tableaux. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  have  that  talk  with  the  major? 

Capt.  SuLi.iVAN.  I  think  that  was  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  Chairajan.  Where? 

Capt.  SuLLJVAN.  At  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  Just  relate  that  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can 
recall  it. 

Capt.  Sullivan.  If  I  recollect  right,  he  said  that  he  wanted  the 
side  streets  roped,  to  see  that  there  was  no  obstruction.  He  asked 
me  if  I  thought  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  keeping  that  space 
clear,  as  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  crowd  getting  down  there,  being 
attracted  by  the  tableaux  that  were  to  be  shown  on  the  south  front 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  The  tableaux  were  to  be  shown  on  the  south  front 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  east  front  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  The  south  front,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  south  front? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  steps. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  feared  a  congestion  he  feared  a  conges* 
tion  on  the  street  that  you  were  to  have  diarge  of? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  He  feared  a  congestion  at  just  about  that  point, 
coming  in  from  east  Executive  Avenue  or  coming  south  of  the  White 
Lot 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  talk  with  you  personally,  or  were  there 
other  officers  present? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  think  Inspector  Boyle  was  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  possibly  just  Inspector  Boyle  and  your- 
self? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  talk  was  to  both  of  you? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  think  that  was  about  all  that  was  said.  I  think 
we  gave  him  assurance  that  we  would  be  able  to  keep  that  space 
clear. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  suppose  the  major  was  talking  fur- 
ther in  addition  to  these  orders  that  had  been  issued? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  There  was  no  reason,  except,  as  I  said  before,  he 
might  have  been  apprehensive,  inasmuch  as  those  tableaux  were  to 
be  shown  on  the  south  front  of  the  Treasury,  and,  it  being  advertised 
quite  extensively  in  the  papers,  it  would  attract  a  large  crowd  of 
curious  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  this  was  an  extra  precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  major  to  see  that  this  matter  was  properly  handled  at 
that  point  'i 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.    I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  discuss  with  you  and  Inspector  Boyle  the 
parade  and  the  character  of  it,  or  what  it  represented? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  only  that  point — that  portion. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  indicate  to  you  what  feelings  he  might 
have  with  reference  to  the  parade  or  what  it  represented  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Only  that  he  appeared  to  be  anxious  that  every- 
thing should  pass. off  nicely. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  all  that  appeared  from  his  talk  or  his 
actions — that  is,  that  he  was  especially  anxious  that  everything  should 
go  off  all  right} 

Capt  SuLMVAN.  That  is  the  way  he  impressed  me,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  impress  you  as  looking  upon  this 
matter  Ughtly  ? 

Capt.  SuLJLiyAN.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  him  to  look  upon  anything 
of  that  sort  lightly. 

The  Chairman.  He  appeared  to  be  very  serious? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  matter? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  matter. 

The  Chairman.  A  serious  responsibility  upon  the  police  force? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  That  is  the  way  he  impressed  me,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  attended  any  meeting  of  the  captains 
prior  to  this  time  at  which  this  parade  was  discussed  by  Maj.  Syl- 
vester? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  had,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  when. 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  but  it  was  some  time 
prior  to  the  parade;  in  February. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  meetings  were  there  at  which  it  had 
been  discussed — more  than  one? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  think  it  was  discussed  at  more  than  one. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  these  meetings,  what  was  done  and 
what  was  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell. 

Capt.  Sullivan.  In  discussing  it  at  the  last  meeting  prior  to  the 

Earaae  the  major  advanced  the  idea  that  inasmuch  as  he  was  appre- 
ensive  of  being  unable  to  get  the  street  cars  off  the  Avenue  on  that 
da^  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  place  the  sight- 
seeing automobiles  at  intervals  along  the  Avenue,  and  stretch  a  rope 
between  each  machine,  in  order  to  keep  the  crown  back  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  it  was  not  known  that  the  street  cars 
would  be  stopped  on  the  Avenue  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  supposing  that  they  would  not  be  stopped, 
he  suggested  that  the  sight-seeing  automobiles  be  lined  up  along  one 
side  of  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  ropes  stretched  between  so  as  to  keep  the 
crowd  back  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  suggestion  that  these  sight-seeing 
automobiles  would  obstruct  the  sight  of  the  crowd  very  materially  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  can  not  recall  that  now,  sir.  I  believe  somebody 
said  that.  However,  that  was  not  decided  upon.  That  was  left  as 
unfinished  business,  if  I  might  say,  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  captains  were  present  at  this  meeting  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  think  there  were  11,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  anything  further  that  Maj.  Sylvester  said 
or  suggested  with  reference  to  this  parade? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Only  that  he  thought  there  would  be  a  large 
crowd,  and  he  hoped  they  would  do  everything  that  they  could  m 
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order  to  afford  the  ladies  protection  from  embarrassment — as  they 
did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  express,  to  the  captains,  a  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  police  force  to  niUy  protect  the  parade? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  impress  upon  the  captains  the  character 
of  this  parade  and  the  probable  difficulties  they  would  have  in  pro- 
tecting it? 

.Capt.  Sullivan.  No;  outside  of  stating  that  he  thought  there 
would  be  a  large  crowd — numerous  strangers  in  the  city,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  suggested  by  anybody  that  this  parade 
would  be  more  difficult  to  protect  than  the  ordinary  inaugural  parade, 
for  instance? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Not  that  I  recall ;  no  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  between  the  two  parades  was  not 
discussed  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Maj.  Sylvester  impress  upon  the  captains  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  their  men  carried  out  whatever  orders 
were  issued  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  He  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  in  that  respect,  if  you  remember? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  He  said  he  wanted  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
men  and  the  captains  should  see  to  it  that  the  paraders  were  afforded 
every  protection  from  any  embarrassments,  and  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  keep  that  line  of  parade  clear  from  vehicles  ana 
pedestrians. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  meeting  of  the  captains  at  which  you  were 
present  and  Maj.  Sylvester,  did  Maj.  Sylvester  ridicule  this  parade? 

Capt.  SuLi^ivAN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  speak  lightly  of  it  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  of  those  who  composed  it  or  would  compose  it? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  at  any  meeting  express  the  fear  that  the 
women  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the  parade  properly  in  forming  it 
and  starting  it  off  on  time,  and  so  on  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Not  that  I  can  recall. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  anything  of  that  sort? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  recall  anv  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  Maj.  Sylvester  talk  about  what 
this  parade  represented? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No ;  I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  talked  about 
Miss  Paul  in  connection  with  this  parade? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  In  what  respect.  Senator,  if  you  please? 

The  Chairman.  In  any  respect. 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  can  not  recall  that  he  ever  talked  about  Mi&s 
Paul.  If  I  recollect  aright,  he  was  opening  his  mail,  and  quite  fre- 
quently he  reads  articles  from  magazines  and  other  papers  to  the 
captains  for  their  information.  If  1  recollect  aright,  he  had  a  maga- 
zine there.  Capt.  Doyle  was  there.  Whether  he  handed  it  to  him  or 
not  I  can  not  say.    The  position  I  was  sitting  in  was  immediately  in 
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the  rear  of  the  major's  desk  in  the  room.  He  stated,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  that  this  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  but  not 
relating  on  the  lady  in  any  way,  or  in  any  disrespectful  way. 

The  (JHAIBMAN.  Why  did  you  understand  that  he  called  your  atten- 
tion to  that  picture  ? 

Capt.  Suti/ivAN.  Possibly  in  order  that  we  should  see  the  different 
leaders  of  the  movement — that  it  might  be  of  some  assistance  to  us 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  impress  you  that  he  meant  any  disre- 
spect to  Miss  Paul  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  what  she  represented  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.    On  the  contrary,  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  refer  to  the  fact  that  Miss 
Paul  had  been  arrested  in  England  in  connection  with  suffrage  pa- 
rades, or  otherwise? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Somebody  said  something  about  Miss  Paul  being 
arrested  in  England.    I  do  not  know  who  said  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the  major? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  because  those  meetings  are  of  a  weekly 
occurrence ;  it  is  impossible  to  remember  everything  that  was  said. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  at  some  of  these  meetings,  was  it  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  This  was  at  one  of  these  meetings ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  impress  you  that  this  suggestion  was  made 
slightingly  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Nor,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  encourage  any  laxity  in  connection  with  this 
parade  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  this  parade  discussed  among  the 
captains  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  I  did.  The  only  oppor- 
tunity that  I  have  of  meeting  the  captains  is  on  those  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  this  parade  discussed  by  any  of 
the  privates  of  the  force? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say  you  did  not? 

Capt.  SuLLrvAN.  No;*I  can  not.  I  know  I  did  not  discuss  it  with 
them  outside  of  issuing  orders' on  that  occasion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  men  of  the  force  dis- 
cuss this  parade,  what  it  represented,  and  indicate  that  they  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  serious  matter  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No.  sir ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  they  looked  upon  it  lightly  ? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  they  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  parade  was  not  entitled  to  very  much  respect  or  very  much  pro- 
tection? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  saw  anything  or  heard  anything  among 
the  members  of  the  force  that  indicated  that  they  would  not  be  m- 
clined  to  do  their  full  duty  toward  protecting  this  parade? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  can  say  for 
the  men  of  my  command,  that  I  believe  they  did  do  their  full  duty. 
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If  I  may  be  permitted  further  to  state  for  one  of  the  ladies  who  was 
in  the  parade,  a  Mrs.  Dr.  Baker,  commended  me  personally  for  con- 
ditions in  the  rear  of  the  White  House,  on  the  roadway.  She  lives 
at  1806  I  Street  NW.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  she  was  a  witness  before 
the  conmiittee. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  Captain,  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  evidence  so  far  showing  any  bad  conditions  down  on  that  part 
of  the  parade. 

Capt.  Sullivan.  If  I  may  be  permitted  further,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any.    That  is,  as  to  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Captain.  I  do  not  re- 
member any. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  evidence  that  the  police  force  con- 
sidered that  any  dereliction  or  failure  on  their  part  to  properly  pro- 
tect this  parade  would  be  winked  at,  excused,  and  looked  over  by 
Maj.  Sylvester  and  those  higher  in  authority.  Do  you  know  of  any 
foundation  for  any  suggestion  of  that  sort^ 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Other  than  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  police 
at  some  parts  of  this  parade  did  not  do  their  duty. 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Of  course  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  assuming  that  to  be  a  fa<5t,  that  would  be 
the  only  reason  for  any  suggestion  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  you  know, 
would  it? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  your  precinct,  Captain? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  My  precinct  is  No.  3. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  is  that  located? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  That  goes  from  East  Executive  Avenue  to  Madi- 
son Place,  Vermont  Avenue  to  Fifteenth  Street,  Fifteenth  Street  to 
Q  Street,  along  Q  Street  to  Rock  Creek,  Rock  Creek — taking  in  the 
Speedway — to  the  Highway  Bridge. 

Senator  Dillingham.  On  this  occasion  you  have  spoken  of,  the  3d 
of  March,  were  there  any  other  police  stationed  in  that  section  about 

the  Ellipse  than  the  District  police? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  believe  there  were  some  of  the  park  policemen 
in  the  park. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Those  belonging  to  the  Government? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Were  they  assisting  in  the  work  of  keeping 
the  roadway  clear? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  say — ^they  might  have  been — 
because  I  was  watching  iny  own  men  all  the  time. 

Senator  Dillingham.  1  asked  the  question  because  it  has  been 
suggested  here  that  it  was  understood  the  Government  police  were 
engaged  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Ellipse  in  helping  to 
keep  it  open. 

Capt.  DULLivAN.  They  might  have  been,  Senator. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  you  see  that,  or  have  you  any  recollec- 
tion about  it? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  I  believe  I  saw  one  man ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  recall  any  more  than  that? 

Capt.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  would  not  say  that  they 
were  not  there. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Oh,  no;  I  understand  that 

Capt.  Sullivan.  But  we  did  not  have  much  difficulty  there 
although  they  were  about  five  deep  on  the  sidewalk. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  the  crowd  was  not  so  dense  there  that 
you  had  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  roadway  open? 

Capt.  Sullivan.*  No,  sir.  The  crowd,  as  I  have  already  read  from 
the  testimony  printed  in  the  papers,  seemed  to  be  a  better-behaved 
crowd  in  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Captain. 

TESTDiQNY  OF  CAPT.  J.  THOMAS  HOtUNBEBOEB,  HETBOFOUTAN 

FOUCE,  WASHnrOTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  J.  Thomas  HoUinberger. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  are  a  member  of  the  police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Tweutj^-ninc  years  next  July. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  now  hold? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Captain. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  captain  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Four  j-ears. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  positions  on  the  poli.e  frrce  have  you 
filled? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  T  have  filled  the  positions  of  lieutenant,  ser- 
geant, private,  and  station  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  come  up,  you  might  say,  from  the  ranks? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  From' the  ranks,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  were  you  detailed  in  connection  with  this 
parade  of  March  3  ? 

Capt.  HoLLTNBEfRGER.  T  was.  Sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  was  vour  detail  ? 

Capt.  HoLLTNBER<JER.  Froui  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  to  the 
west  side  of  Fourteenth  Street,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Chair^ian.  From  Tenth  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  you? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  had  4  sergeants,  40  regular  privates,  and  60 
special  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  104  men? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Oiic  liundrcd  and  four  men. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  sav  for  both  sides  of  the  Avenue  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  For  both  sides  of  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  were  regular  policemen? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Forty  regular  policemen  and  four  sergeants. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  And  the  others  were  specials? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs ;  60  specials. 

The  Chairman.  Had  these  special  police  ^ver  done  police  duty 
before,  that  you  know  of? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  No,  fiir. 
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The  Chairman.  This  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  employed, 
so  far  as  you  know? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  The  first  time  to  my  knowledge.  That  is, 
during  the  the  inaugural  period. 

The  Chairman.  Had  they  been  employed  on  the  police  force  at 
other  times? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  vou  know,  this  was  their  only  em- 
ployment  on  the  police  force? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  the  3d  were  these  special  police- 
men selected? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  We  had  6-day,  4-da3\  and  2-day  men.  I 
think  the  first  of  them  went  to  work  on  the  1st.     So  many  of  them 

went  to  work  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  so  many  on  the  2d,  and  so 
many  on  the  Sd. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  had  of  the  special 
policemen  that  had  been  on  since  the  1st  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  would  iiot  havc  had  more  than  about  three 
or  four  of  those.  The  majority  that  I  had  were  men  that  were  sworn 
in  on  the  2d. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  2d  of  March  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  performed  duty  on  the  2d  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  No ;  on  the  3d  as  the  first  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  3d  was  the  first  day  they  performed  duty  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  how  your  men  were  stationed  along  the 
Avenue. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  divided  my  section  into  four  sections.  I 
designated  a  sergeant  from  Thirteenth  to  Fourteenth  Street,  assigned 
to  him  12  regular  private  policemen  and  15  special  policemen. 

The  Chairman.  He  covered  both  sides  of  the  street,  did  he? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Both  sidcs  of  the  street.  That  was  done  all 
through  my  section — both  sides. 

I  designated  another  sergeant  from  Twelfth  to  Thirteenth  Street, 
with  9  regular  policemen  and  15  specials;  and  another  sergeant  from 
Eleventh  to  Twelfth  Street,  with  9  regular  policemen  and  15  specials; 
and  another  sergeant  from  Tenth  to  Eleventh  Street — ^he  had  10  regu- 
lar policemen  and  15  specials.  The  stretch  from  Thirteenth  to  Four- 
teenth Street  is  hmger  than  the  other  two.  With  the  man  there  were 
two  men  designated  or  detailed  at  the  corner  to  look  after  the  mail 
wagons  of  the  Government  crossing  at  that  place — at  Eleventh  Street. 
They  had  special  policemen  there  as  well  as  the  regular  oiBcers,  that 
went  on  each  side  of  the  street  to  see  that  the  mail  wagons  got 
through  without  injury  to  persons. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  do  you  know  what  the  distance  is  from 
the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  havc  never  measured  it;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  time  did  you  take  your  place  on  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  had  my  men  out  there  about  1.30.  I  was 
out  there  about  1.40  or  1.45,  after  directing  the  sergeants  what  to  do 
and  giving  tliein  instructions  that  when  they  went  out  they  were  to 
look  after  clearing  the  Avenue  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles.     The 
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ropes  at  the  intersecting  streets  I  had  piit  in  place  at  12  o'clock.  The 
sergeants  were  supposed  to  look  after  the  puttiiL^  up  of  those  ropes 
at  2.30,  and  also  to  put  a  rope  up  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  with  instructions  to  see  that  cars  of  the  Capital  Trac- 
tion Co.,  coming  east,  were  stopped  at  that  point  at  1.40.  That  fell 
upon  Capt.  Schneider.  He  looked  after  the  putting  up  of  the  rope  at 
that  point.  My  instructions  were  to  put  up  the  ropes  at  Fourteenth 
Street,  stop  the  cars  of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  n'om  crossing  into 
E  Street,  tne  cars  from  E  Street  crossing  the  Avenue  and  going  south. 
They  were  put  up  at  3  o'clock,  to  stop  tne  car  service  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  cars  were  not  stopped  until  3 
o'clock? 

Capt.  HoiiUNBERGER.  North  and  south  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Cars  running  across  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEHOER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  sa^  the  ropes  across  the  intersecting  streets 
were  to  be  put  up  at  what  time? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  At  2.30. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  to  be  put  up  at  the  cross  streets  at  2.30? 

Capt.  HoiJJNBERG£R.  At  2.30. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  ropes  to  be  put  up  between,  for 
instance,  say.  Tenth  and  Eleventh  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ou  the  cable? 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  curbing. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  Thcv  wcrc  to  be  up  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  At  12  o'clock  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  Ycs,  sir;  the  engineering  department  put 
them  up.    We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  give  your  instructions  for  your 
men? 

Capt.  H0LX.INBERGER.  In  my  office.    It  was  close  to  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  You  gathered  them  all  there? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.   1  cs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  went  out  there,  you  say,  about  1.30? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  Ycs,  sir.  They  were  all  there  by  about  that 
time.  After  giving  instructions  I  called  for  the  men  and  designated 
the  sergeants  that  I  had  under  my  command,  and  sent  each  sergeant 
out  with  so  many  men  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  state  clearly  just  what  instruc- 
tions you  gave  to  the  men. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  gavc  instructions  that  they  were  to  clear 
the  Avenue  from  curb  to  curb,  and  get  the  people  back  behind  the 
ropes,  and  to  see  that  all  vehicle  traffic  was  off  the  Avenue  by  2.30. 
They  were  to  look  after  the  paraders  and  see  that  they  were  not 
embarrassed  or  insulted  in  any  manner,  and  to  take  drastic  action 
against  anybody  who  interfered  with  them.  I  will  say  in  this  con- 
nection, though,  that  during  this  parade  my  officers  made  eight  ar- 
rests of  people  who  had  interfered. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  probably  get  at  that  a  little  later. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  to  begin  clearing  the  Avenue  of 
pedestrians  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  As  soon  as  they  went  out. 

The  Chairman.  At  1.30? 
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Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  Yes,  sir.    At  the  time  I  got  out  there  I  looked 
at  conditions,  and  from  my  point  of  view  the  Avenue  was  jBlled  with 
eople,  both  sidewalks  and  the  street,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  the 
apitol  and  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  At  1.30? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  At  1.30.  There  was  not  a  jam  of  people 
coming  through  the  Avenue  from  the  east  and  w^.  The  point 
of  attraction  seemed  to  be  at  the  Treasury  seats.  The  cars  were  com- 
ing in,  too,  loaded  with  people,  and  emptying  them  on  the  Avenue, 
They  got  off  at  that  place,  going  backward  and  forward,  and  then  the 
people  were  coming  in  from  the  intersecting  streets. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  men  when  you  went  out  there  endeav- 
oring to  clear  your  part  of  the  Avenue  from  pedestrians? 

Capt.  HoiiLiNBEROER.  They  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  trouble  were  they  having? 

Capt.  Hollinberoer.  As  fast  as  they  would  get  one  back — ^for  in- 
stance, if  they  would  get  one  back  there  would  be  two  coming  in  in 
his  place.    They  increased  at  that  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  people  who  were  coming  on  the  Avenue 
apparently  coming  there  to  take  position  to  view  the  parade  or  just 
walking  about  on  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  HoixiNBEROER.  They  were  walking  about,  taking  their  po- 
sitions on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  Back  of  the  ropes  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not,  apparently,  gathering  out  in  the 
street,  however,  to  view  the  parade? 

Capt  HoUiiNBERGER.  Not  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  orders  did  you  have  from  your  superiors? 

Capt.  Hoi^LiNBERGER.  My  orders  were  as  I  gave  them  to  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  orders  than  those  that 
have  been  read  into  the  record  here — ^the  printed  or  typewritten 
orders  ? 

Capt.  HoiiLiNBERGER.  Only  the  verbal  orders. 

The  Chairman.  What  verbal  orders  did  you  have  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  Just  ou  the  same  lines. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  ^ven  to  you  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  They  were  given  to  me  shortly  prior  to  the 
parade — at  the  meeting  of  tne  captains. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  yoir  have  the  meeting  of  the  captains  ? 

Capt.  H0L.LINBERGER.  We  have  them  every  We(&esday.  It  was  the 
Wednesday  prior  to  that.  They  were  talked  of  at  two  or  three 
meetings. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  at  that  later.  Did  you  have  any  other 
orders  in  regard  to  that  parade  than  those  given  in  the  printed 
orders  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  captains — ^from  Maj.  Sylvester,  for 
instance? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  Exccpt  ou  the  day  of  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  major  here  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  major  directed  then 
that  he  wanted  that  Avenue  cleared. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that? 
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Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  That  was  near  half  past  2,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

The  Chairaian.  That,  vou  think,  was  about  half  past  2  ? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  "ifhat,  or  between  that  and  3  o'clock,  because 
I  informed  the  major  then  that  I  was  to  see  Capt.  Schneider  and  see 
if  we  could  not  devise  a  means  of  clearing  the  Avenue  of  everything. 
I  had  the  vehicles  oflf,  except  the  street  cars  that  were  coming  down. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  major  say  to  you  at  that  time? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  That  is  about  what  he  said.  Capt.  Schneider 
and  I  then  went  to  clearing  the  Avenue,  he  going  one  way  and  I 
going  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  The  major  told  you  he  wanted  the  Avenue  clear? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  prepared  for  the  parade? 

Capt.  HoLUNBERGER.  Ycs;  prepared  for  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  express  to  him  any  doubt  as  to-  your 
ability  to  do  it  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  cxprcssed  it  in  this  way:  I  do  not  know 
just  exactly  what  words  I  said  to  the  major  at  that  time,  but  said  it 
seemed  we  had  a  proposition  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  said  any- 
thing to  the  major  that  would  lead  him  to  think  that  you  had  a  doubt 
of  your  ability  to  protect  the  parade. 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  We  did  not  talk  long  enough  for  that.  I 
can  not  say  what  I  said  to  the  major,  but  the  major  made  a  remark, 
something  about  some  horsemen.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Then  he 
left  immediately.  I  presumed  he  was  going  to  endeavor  to  get  horse- 
men down  the  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  horsemen  did  you  understand  him  to  refer 
to? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  thought  possibly  he  might  have  had  some 
up  above  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mounted  policemen  do  you  mean  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Mouuted  police,  or  course. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  the  impression  that 
the  major,  when  he  left,  was  going  to  send  some  mounted  police  to 

assist  you  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  wiU  not  swear  to  that.  That  was  the  propo- 
sition there.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  time.  I  was  against 
the  proposition  to  clear  the  Avenue. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  were  what? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  I  was  agaiust  the  proposition  to  clear  the 
Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  opposed  to  it  ? 

Capt  HoLUNBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  to  use  a  common  expression,  you  were 
up  against  it  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  you  had  a  hard  job  on  your  hand? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  That  is  what  I  thou^t. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  idea.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
whether  you  expressed  to  Maj.  Sylvester  the  difficulties  that  you 
thought  you  were  up  against  ? 
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Capt.  HoLLiKBEROER.  The  time  that  I  spoke  to  the  major  I  was 
coming  up  and  the  major  was  with  Capt.  Schneider.  There  was  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  words  said  before  the  major  left  and  went 
away.  I  came  up  after  Capt.  Schneider  to  get  him  to  cooperate  with 
me  and  see  if  we  could  not  devise  a  means  or  getting  the  people  com- 
ing on  me  from  the  west  out,  he  to  have  his  force  work  his  people 
back  from  the  west  and  I  would  do  what  I  could  working  from  the 
east,  and,  working  in  that  way,  clear  it  from  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  This  parade  had  been  talked  over  in  the  meetings 
of  the  captains? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  have  your  meetings? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEBOER.  We  have  them  every  week — on  Wednes^y 
of  each  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  meeting  the  Wednesday  preceding  this 
parade  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  Maj.  Sylvester's  office? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  In  his  office;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  said  at  that  meeting  with  reference  to 
this  parade?    That  is  all  we  are  interested  in  here. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  The  major  seemed  very  much  exercised  over 
the  fact  that,  from  his  information,  the  car  lines  were  not  going  to 
friop  the  cars  on  their  lines,  and  we  talked  over  the  best  means  in 
which  we  could  hold  the  public  back  from  interfering  with  the 
paraders. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can,  Captain,  what  was 
said. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  The  subject  was  brought  up,  and  he  stated 
that  he  was  tendered  the  use  of  all  the  sigh^eeing  automobiles  in 
town  for  this  purpose.  That  is,  that  we  would  take  the  sightseeing 
automobiles  and  stretch  them  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue — 
that  is.  put  ropes  in  between  and  draw  them  taut,  so  as  to  keep  the 
crowd  back  that  way,  and  that  we  would  rope  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Avenue  and  keep  that  space  clear  for  the  paraders. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  was  said  at  this  meeting  about  the 
parade,  and  the  manner  of  handling  it? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Somc  of  them  thought  that  was  not  feasible, 
from  the  fact  that  the  sightseeing  cars  would  obstruct  the  view  of 
the  parade ;  that  they  would  get  in  on  the  sides  of  the  cars,  on  the 
tracks,  and  by  that  means  woiud  obstruct  the  paraders. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Maj.  Sylvester  state  what  attempts  he  had 
made  to  have  the  cars  stop  on  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir.  He  said  he  had  made  several,  and 
further  than  that  he  hoped  to  get  legislation  in  order  to  stop  the  cars 
through  the  commissioners;  that  he  had  taken  the  matter  up  with 
the  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  discussed  on  the  basis  that  the  cars 
probably  would  not  be  stopped? 

Capt  HOLLINBERGER.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  was  said  at  that  meeting?  Was  the 
character  of  the  parade  discussed? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  what  it  represented  discussed? 
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Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No;  only  a  parade  of  suffragettes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  character  of  it  as  compared  with  usual 
inaugural  parades  discussed? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  protect  this  parade  from  the  crowds  than  it  would  the  inaugural 
parade ! 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No:  it  was  suggested,  though,  that  at  the  for- 
mation of  this  parade  we  would  have  to  use  every  means  and  effort 
(o  protect  the  paraders,  as  I  understood  the  matter,  from  the  hood- 
lums in  southwest  Washington,  where  the  parade  was  about  to  form, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Avenue,  as  well  as  in  that  neighborhood  and 
locality  surrounding  the  place  of  formation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  w^as  it  suggested  by  the  major  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulties  with  the  crowd  when  the  parade  was  being 
formed  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  That  is  my  impression  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  neighborhood  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Because  of  the  neighborhood,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  considered  it  a  rather  rough  neighbor- 
hood? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of,  as  he  expressed 
it,  hoodlums  gathered  around  there? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Yes,  sir;  and  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
paraders. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  express  this  same  fear  with  reference  to  the 
point  of  disbanding  the  parade? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No ;  I  did  not  hear  that.  That  was  all  that 
was  talked  about  there.  The  talk  was  to  protect  the  paraders  against 
possible  insults  or  embarrassment  along  the  line  of  march,  and  not 
to  allow  anvbodv  to  interfere  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Maj.  Syl- 
vester looked  upon  this  is  as  a  rather  serious  problem  that  the  police 
force  would  have  to  face  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  The  same  assail  parades;  yes,  sir;  in  that  way, 
to  keep  everything  clear  and  make  it  pleasant  for  the  paraders. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  Maj.  Sylvester,  at  any  of  these 
meetings  or  otherwise,  ridicule  this  parade? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  what  it  represented  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  ever  hear  him  speak  lightlv  or  slightingly 
of  it? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  or  see  him  act  in  any 
way  that  would  indicate  he  did  not  expect  the  written  orders  that  he 
had  issued  to  be  fully  and  completely  obeyed  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  the  major  ex- 
pected them  to  be  explicitly  obeyed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  say  that  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Becausc  that  is  my  dealing  with  the  major  in 
all  the  orders  he  ever  issued.  He  will  not  stand  for  any  deviation  of 
a  hair's  breadth  from  an  order.  He  expects  the  best  service  from 
every  man  when  he  issues  an  order. 
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The  Chaikman.  That  is,  you  understand  when  an  order  of  any 
kind  is  issued  by  Maj.  Sylvester,  that  order  is  issued  to  be  obeyed? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  expects  the  men  and  officers  under  him  to 
obey  those  orders  explicitly  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Yes ;  and  he  puts  it  up  to  the  officers  to  see 
that  they  are  carried  out  right. 

The  Chairman.  He  puts  it  up  to  the  officers  to  see  that  they  are 
carried  out? 

.Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER,  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  that  to  be  the  case  in  reference 
to  the  orders  issued  in  regard  to  this  parade? 

Capt,  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  reason  to  think  that  a  violation  of 
the  orders  or  failure  to  carry  them  out  would  be  winked  at  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.    No,  sIt. 

The  Chairman.  Or  approved  in  any  way  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.    No,  sip. 

The  Chairman.  Approved  in  any  way  by  Maj.  Sylvester? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  captains  discuss  this  parade 
among  themselves  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No ;  only — I  could  not  cite  instances.  Of 
course,  there  was  talking  in  a  roundabout  way  about  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  talk? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Just  simplv  that  some  of  them  in  talkinff 
about  it,  they  wondered  about  how  much  trouble  they  probably  would 
have  in  keeping  the  crowd  back,  or  whether  there  would  be  an  enor- 
mous crowd  on  the  Avenue,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great 
many  visitors  in  town.  They  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  was  concerned.     I  did  not.  I  will  assure  you. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  the  officers  refer  sneeringly  or  slight- 
ingly to  this  parade  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Or  what  it  represented  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  them  show  a  disposition  not  to  give 
them  the  protection  they  would  give  to  anv  other  parade  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Thcv  did  not.  so  ifar  as  I  could  see. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  men,  the  privates,  discuss 
the  parade  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No ;  only  in  a  roundabout  way.  Of  course 
they  will  naturally  discuss  almost  anything,  whether  there  would  be 
trouble  or  not,  or  how  Itirge  the  crowd  was  that  they  expected. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  anything  from  the  privates  in  con- 
nection with  their  talk  which  would  indicate  that  they  looked  upon 
this  matter  lightly? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  did  not. 

The  Chahiman.  And  that  they  would  not  put  forth  their  full 
efforts  to  protect  it  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  hear  Miss  Paul  discussed  in  anv  of  these 
captains' meetings?        ' 
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Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  The  only  time  Miss  Paul's  name  was  men- 
tioned was  that  the  major  in  a  meeting  there — a  meeting,  I  think, 

prior  to  the  parade — stated  he  had  several  copies  of  a  magazine,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection^  with  photos  of  some  of  the  suffragette 
leaders.  He  showed  it  there,  and  Capt.  Doyle,  I  think,  passed  it 
around.  After  he  let  all  the  captains  see  it,  I  think  he  asked  the 
major  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  he  gave  it  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  understand  the  major  was  handing 
this  around  for,  or  calling  this  picture  to  the  attention  of  the  captains 
there  ? 

Capt.  Hoi/LiNBERGER.  Just  merely  as  an  incident. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  speak  slightingly  of  Miss  Paul  in  any  way ! 

Capt.  HoLLiNBBRQBR.  He  did  not.  , 

The  Chairman.  Or  what  she  represented  % 

Capt.  Hollinberoer.  He  did  not. 

The  CHAiRMAi^.  Or  suggest  that  she  was  likely  trying  to  cause 
trouble  ? 

Capt.  HoixLiNBERGER.  He  did  not ;  no,  sir.  I  did  not  hear  any  re- 
mark like  that  from  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  call  the  captains'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Miss  Paul  had  been  arrested  in  England  several  times  for  disorderly 
conduct  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  That  question  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  major  or  a  captain  or  somebody  else  said  that  the  article 
stated  in  there  that  she  had  been  arrested  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  that  mentioned? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  I  heard  that  mentioned  by  somebody  in  the 
room  there.  There  was  general  talk  just  about  the  picture.  Some  of 
the  captains  were  just  looking  at  the  picture  of  Miss  Paul  and  another 
one.    There  were  two  pictures.     It  was  passed  right  around. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made  that  those  in  favor 
of  woman's  suffrage  in  this  country  were  likely  to  adopt  the  methods 
that  were  followed  in  England  % 

Capt.  HoLLXNBERGER.  Jso,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  that  discussed  or  suggested? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGBR.   Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  police  as  to 
what  their  action  would  be  if  such  methods  were  adopted? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROBR.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  part  of  the  police.  I  was 
called  up  on  the  phone  a  few  nights  before  the  parade.  I  think  it  was 
from  the  Post.  Somebody  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  heard  of  the  fact 
that  the  students  were  going  to  have  a  lot  of  rats.  I  told  them  I  did 
not  know  of  such  a  thing.  He  wanted  to  know  what  action  I  would 
take.     I  told  him  I  would  leave  it  until  I  came  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  from  the  Washington  Post  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGBR.  That  was  some  reporter  up  there.  He  told 
me  he  had  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  you  did  to  protect  this  parade. 
Just  proceed  from  the  time  you  got  there,  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  tell  us  what  occurred  and  what  was  done  and  what  the  conditions 
were  until  that  parade  was  over  so  far  as  your  section  was  concerned. 

Capt.  H0U.INBERGER.  I  came  out  there  probably  about  1.40  or  1.45. 
I  saw  the  conditions,  and  I  saw  that  probably  1  was  going  to  have 
quite  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
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The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  conditions  were;  you  saw  them; 
we  did  not. 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  As  I  Said  before,  when  we  came  out  the 
Avenue  was  crowded  with  people,  botti  the  sidewalk  and  the  roadway. 
They  were  usin^  the  roadway  more  as  a  thoroughfare  for  TOing  east 
and  west.  Carloads  of  people  were  getting  out  there  and  tne  people 
were  coming  in  from  intersecting  streets. 

I  directed  my  men  from  Toith  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street  to  do 
their  best  to  keep  everybodj'  back  of  the  ropes.  About  near  2  o'clock 
or  a  few  minutes  after,  perhaps,  I  sent  my  bicycle  man  out  there. 
He  was  on  foot  at  the  time,  as  he  could  not  ride  his  wheel  in  there. 
I  sent  him  to  notify  Capt.  Schneider  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  his  best 
to  deflect  traffic,  both  pedestrians  and  vehicles,  from  coming  east.  I 
also  directed  him  to  find  Capt.  Doyle,  on  the  east  of  me. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Capt.  Schneider  was  west  of  you  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Capt  Schneider  was  west  of  me  and  CapL 
Doyle  was  east  of  me.  To  see  if  he  would  not  do  what  he  could  to 
keep  traffic  from  coming  west.  They  were  crowdine:  up  on  me  so  1 
could  not  handle  them  myself.  My  men  could  not  do  a  thing  in  the 
world.  As  soon  as  they  would  get  people  back  there  would  be  twice 
as  many  on  the  space  where  they  had  put  them  out.  The  men  were 
deployed  in  such  a  wav  as  to  make  them  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  Chairm;an.  Tell  us  how  thev  were  deployed. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  About  halt  of  the  men  were  stationed  on  each 
side  of  the  Avenue — north  and  south.  There  were  12  men  on  eadi 
side  of  one  street.  There  would  be  18  men,  perhaps,  in  another 
block,  on  each  side.  When  the  crowd  became  so  thick  in  there  we 
could  not  get  throurfi ;  we  had  to  do  some  fighting  to  get  the  people 
back.  At  about  4  aclock  the  crowd  was  increasing  all  the  time,  try- 
ing to  get  toward  the  Treasury,  coming  mostly  from  the  east  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  at  4  o'clock  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Just  bcforc  4  o'clock,  when  the  parade  was 
coming  up.  We  had  been  doing  everything  possible  prior  to  that 
time  to  get  them  back,  and  without  success.  I  was  near  Tenth  Street 
and  the  parade  was  about  Seventh  Street.  I  then  fought  my  way 
with  Doj^e's  men  to  Ninth  Street,  where  I  met  the  parade  coming  up-. 
I  turned  around  to  fight  my  way  back — for  a  passageway  to  get  them 
through,  realizing  that  we  could  not  clear  the  street  from  curb  ta 
curb  or  from  rope  to  rope.  Coming  back  I  fought  them  with  horses, 
and  directed  the  men  at  the  same  time — ^the  moimted  police  and  also 
the  automobiles  that  were  ahead  of  that  parade,  ana  as  we  would 
crowd  them  back  toward  the  curb  line  they  would  surge  out  in  the 
rear  again.  I  would  have  policemen  on  horseback  go  backwards  and 
forwards. 

We  fought  that  way  until  we  got  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  had 
ample  space  there,  it  is  true,  from  20  to  30  feet  along  the  car  tracks 
At  Fourteenth  Street  some  of  the  paraders  remarked  to  me  about 
how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  get  through  with  their  parade  without 
being  molested  by  the  crowd.  T  did  what  I  could  there.  I  went  up 
Fifteenth  Street,  and  noticing  some  mounted  men  there  with  Capt. 
Schneider  T  spoke  to  him  about  letting  me  have  a  few  mounted  police- 
men to  go  down  alongside  the  paraders  and  assist  the  footmen  to 
keep  the  people  from  interfering  with  the  parade. 
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The  Chairman.  These  were  mounted  police,  were  they  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Thev  had  some  up  th^re  at  Fifteenth  and  the 
Avenue.  I  did  not  know  but  they  could  spare  them.  There  was 
some  cavalry  there  too,  and  Commissioner  Johnson  was  there  at  the 
time.  They  directed  some  three  or  four  of  those  mounted  police  to 
come  down  with  me,  and  also  about  12  or  14  members  of  the  cavalry 
troop.  They  came  down  and  I  deployed  them  on  each  side  of  the 
paraders  as  far  down,  probably,  as  past  the  post  office.  I.  went  down 
there  and  did  everything  I  possibly  could  to  keep  the  crowd  from 
interfering  with  the  paraders. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  notice  what  your  men  were  doing  all 
this  time? 

Capt.  HoLUKBEBQEB.  Yes ;  all  of  the  time,  wherever  thej'  came 
under  my  personal  observation,  every  man  was  doing  his  best. 

The  Chaibman.  The  specials  as  well  as  the  uniform  men  ? 

Capt.  Holljnbergeb.  Yes,  sir;  the  specials.  I  used  some  of  the 
specials  in  the  back  of  the  crowd,  so  see  if  I  could  not  lessen  the 
congestion. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  How  did  you  do  that? 

Capt.  Holunbehgeb.  I  would  put  them  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
and  ask  them  to  push  the  people  back  to  see  if  they  could  not  make 
more  room  in  the  back.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  especially  in  there 
between  Fourteenth  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  there  was  possibly  a 
couple  of  feet  of  space  near  the  curb  line. 

Tne  Chaibman.  But  generally  you  would  say  there  was  not  much 
space  between  the  crowd  and  the  curb  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEBGER.  There  was  not  much  space  between  the  crowd 
and  the  curb,  especially  in  there  between  Thirteenth  Street  and 
Twelfth  Street,  because  there  were  brick  walls.  Between  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Street  there  was  a  space  covered  by  a  small  park — 
the  intersection  of  these  streets  and  the  Avenue — ^the  little  park  there. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  clear  the  Avenue  ? 

Capt.  Hoixinbebgeb.  I  did  not  come  to  that  conclusion  for  some 
while.  I  thought  this,  possibly  I  might  make  it  all  right,  but  I 
knew  when  I  went  out  there  and  looked  at  conditions  I  was  going 
to  have  a  hard  time,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  we  beffan 
to  clear  it.  At  no  time  did  I  have  them  under  control,  from  the  fiict 
that  every  time  I  would  get  them  right,  or  anywhere  near  right,  they 
would  come  in  again,  as  I  explained  before,  from  the  cars,  and  the 
crowds  from  the  intersecting  streets. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
could  not  clear  it  ? 

Capt.  Hollinbebgeb.  That  was  about  the  time  when  the  paraders— 
oh,  3  o'clock. 

The  Chaibman.  After  3  o'clock? 

Capt.  Holljnbergeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  hopes? 

Capt.  H0L1.INBEBGEB.  I  had  hopes  that  the  automobiles  coming  up 
would  clear  them  sufficient Iv  so  that  mv  men  could  hold  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  hopes  that  when  the  mounted 
police  and  the  automobiles  which  went  ahead  of  the  procession  would 
come  through  they  would  clear  it  so  that  you  could  hold  the  crowd 
back? 
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Capt.  HoixiNBEBGEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  that  you  were  mistaken? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  fouud  I  was  mistaken  from  the  fact  that  I 
could  not  keep  them  away  from  me.  I  could  have  done  it  if  the 
other  people  could  have  held  up  their  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time  line  your  men  up  fairly  close 
to  the  car  tracks  and  give  them  directions  to  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
space  thi-ough  which  the  marchers  could  proceed? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  do  it? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Not  whilc  the  marchers  were  coming  alonff, 
because  I  had  to  take  the  men  and  send  them  backward  and  lorwara. 
I  could  not  line  them  up  at  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  too  late. 
The  men  were  working  together  to  keep  them  back — crowding  them 
back.  I  had  my  men  flank  the  horsemen  and  automobiles  to  get  the 
crowd  back. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  during  the  parade  did  you  have  your 
men  line  up,  simply  endeavoring  to  maintam  a  space  for  the  parade? 

Capt,  HoLLiNBERQER.  I  had  my  men  instructed — ^not  in  a  body, 
though.  As  each  man  came  up  I  would  put  him  to  work,  and  each 
man  there  was  working  as  hard  as  he  could  to  keep  them  back — both 
specials  and  privates. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  able  to  get  your  men  lined  along 
in  that  way  ? 

Capt.  HoLUNBERGER.  Not  in  that  crowd ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  because  the  crowd  had  gotten,  you  might 
say,  beyond  your  control  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  notice  any  of  your  policemen  who  were 
not  doing  what  you  thought  was  their  full  duty  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROBR.  I  did  not.  They  would  have  heard  from  me 
if  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  note  the  actions  of  most  of  your 
policemen  during  the  principal  time? 

Capt.  HoLUNBEROER.  Ycs ;  because  when  I  would  see  a  man  I  would 
call  to  him  to  exert  himself  more,  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  charge  from  Tenth  Street  to  Fourtefflith 
Street? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  wereyou  yourself  most  of  the  time? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  From  Tenth  to  Fourteenth  Streets,  supervis- 
ing it  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  going  backward  and  forward? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  many  times  you 
went  back  and  forth  from  Tenth  to  Fourteenth  Street  after  you  got 
there? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  parade  came  along  did  you  get  along 
there  over  the  whole  section  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINGBBRGER.   I  did  UOt. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  your  policemen  during  the  times 
you  went  along? 
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Capt.  HouLiKBSRGER.  Yes.  I  was  working  myself  along  the  north 
Bide.  I  could  not  see  over  to  the  south  side,  of  course.  I  had  my 
sergeants  looking,  too. 

'  The  Chairmak.  You  kept  that  position  on  the  north  side  all  the 
time! 

Capt.  HoujNBERGEB.  Ycs;  because  it  was  just  as  bad  either  side, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  effective. 

The  Chairman.  The  parade  was  considerably  interfered  with 
along  there  by  the  crowd  i 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGBR.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  theon  have  about  6 
feet  more  than  they  had. 

The  Chairman.  What  space  did  they  have  in  your  section? 

Capt.  Hollinberoer.  They  had  anywhere  from  20  to  30  feet — the 
car  track  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  both  car  tracks? 

Capt.  HoLUNBERGER.  As  far  as  I  could  see. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  space  in  betweeir? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  actual  line  of  parade  was  the 
crowd  as  the  parade  passed  along? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  We  had  to  fight  a  way  through  the  crowd  for 
the  parade  to  get  through.  That  is,  they  were  not  all  over  the  car 
tracks — some  of  the  spaces  in  there — but  they  got  in  there  and  we 
had  to  force  them  back  to  give  the  paraders  a  chance  to  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  that  the  crowd  was  right  up  with 
the  parade? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir;  in  some  places,  when  the  parade 
got  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  or  disposition  of  the 
crowd? 

Capt.  HoiiLiNBERGER.  Good-naturcd. 

The  Chairman.  What  indicated  its  good  nature? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  did  not  see  anything  that  was  extraordi- 
narily disorderly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  people  were  determined 
to  see  this  parade.  I  heard  nothing  in  the  world  that  would  make 
me  think  that  it  was  anything — showing  any  disrespect  to  the 
paraders. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  anything  that  indicated  disrespect 
to  the  paraders? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  I  did  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  see  anv  actions  by  the  crowd  toward 
any  of  the  paraders  that  was  improper? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  called  to  your  attention  along 
there  by  anybody? 

Capt.  HoixiNBEHGER.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  crowd  would  you 
judge  to  be  men  and  women? 

Capt.  HoLMNBERGER..  I  saw  a  good  many  women  there  with  chil- 
dren in  their  arms,  and  I  would  judge  there  were  50  per  cent  or  more 
women. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  at  least  50  per  cent  were  women  ? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  I  belicve  50  per  cent  were  women:  yes,  sir. 
That  is  my  judgment. 
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The  Chairman.  Captain,  as  I  understand  you,  you  concede  that 
the  crowd  was  not  handled  there  and  that  the  parade  was  not  prop- 
erly protected.    What  reasons  would  you  give  for  this? 

Capt.  HotiLiNBEKGER.  I  should  think  that  had  the  Avenue  been 
closed  to  traffic  at  12  o'clock  and  the  police  given  those  two  or  three 
hours  to  have  cleared  it  they  would  have  been  successful. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  closed  to  all  traffic? 

Capt.  HoLUNBERQER.  All  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  At  12  o'clock? 

Capt.  HoiiUNBEROER.  We  can  handle  vehicle  traffic  if  they  do  not 
get  ahead  of  us — ^I  mean  pedestrian  traffic  if  they  do  not  get  ahead  of 
us  after  we  close  out  the  vehicle  traffic.  You  can  not  handle  pedes- 
trian traffic  as  long  as  you  let  vehicle  traffic  come  in  there. 

Senator  DnxiNQHAM.  Could  you  have  handled  it  if  the  cars  con- 
tinued to  run  as  they  did  at  3  o'clock? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  If  we  had  put  the  cars  off  and  stopped  vehi- 
cle traffic  on  the  Avenue  at  3  o'clock  I  am  morally  certain  tnere  would 
have  been  no  trouble. 

Senator  Diixingham.  My  question  was  whether  you  could  have 
done  it  if  the  cars  continued  to  run  until  8  o'clock? 

Capt.  HoLXiiNBERGER.  No,  sir ;  that  id  what  I  say.  The  cars  dump 
the  people  out.  They  drop  them  there  and  put  them  out  on  the 
Avenue,  and  we  would  be  obliged  to  put  them  out 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  main  thing  was  the  continuance  of  the 
car  traffic  up  until  3  o'clock? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGERi  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  you  had  had  authority  to  shut  out 
vehicle  traffic  and  car  traffic  at  12  o'clock  you  could  have  handled  the 
crowd  and  kept  them  off  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  HoixiNBERGER.  My  opinion  is  this :  Had  we  been  able  to  have 
stopped  the  traffic,  vehicle  traffic,  on  the  Avenue  at  12  o'clock  in  order 
to  close  that  Avenue  we  would  have  gotten  control  of  the  crowd  by 
keeping  them  behind  the  ropes  and  allowed  nobody  in  the  street, 
only  to  cross  at  intersecting  streets.  Then  we  would  have  been  able 
to  have  held  them,  once  having  gotten  control  of  them.  But  at  no 
time  did  I  have  control  of  them  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  those  cap- 
tains did ;  but,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  for  myself.  Tne  pedestrians, 
as  I  said  before,  were  using  the  roadway  as  a  thoroughfare,  and  the 
vehicle  traffic  was  not  put  off  the  Avenue  entirely,  as  the  ropes  were 
up  at  half  past  2. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Captain,  as  long  as  the  Avenue  cars  were 
allowed  to  come  down  Fifteenth  Street  and  turn  into  the  Avenue, 
was  there  any  way  of  keeping  the  crowd  from  following  them  into 
the  Avenue  at  that  point? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No,  sir ;  only  by  main  force. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  parade  on 
March  4  was  handled  so  much  better  than  that  of  March  3,  and  that 
this  fact  is  proof  of  neglect  or  failure  or  incompetency  of  the  police 
to  handle  the  parade  of  March  3  properly.  What  would  you  say  in 
answer  to  that  suggestion  ? 

Capt.  Hollinberger.  I  will  say  that  my  force  was  on  the  Avenue 
March  4  at  8.15  in  the  morning,  and  after  assigning  the  sergeants 
and  men  to  their  posts,  and  the  mounted  policemen,  I  cleared  Fenn- 
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sylvania  Avenue  of  all  pedestrians  and  vehicle  traffic,  put  up  the 
cross  ropes,  each  man  at  his  post,  and  nobody  allowed  to  cross  that 
Avenue  only  at  intersecting  streets.  That  Was  all  done  before  9 
o'clock,  and  we  had  control  of  that  crowd  before  it  got  in  there. 
That  is,  before  it  commenced  to  get  heavy  and  get  out  in  the  roadway. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  have  the  same  station  on  the  4th  that  you 
had  on  the  3d? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  cars  stopped  on  the  Avenue  that 
day? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  About  or  near  9  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  cars  were  stopped  about  9  o'clock? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  About  near  that;  yes,  sir.  I  think  it  was  be- 
tween half  past  8  and  9  o'clock.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  stopping 
the  cars  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  You  took  your  station  about 
what  time? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  A  quarter  after  8. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  had  the  Avenue  cleared 
about  9  o'clock  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  cars  had  not  stopped  until  9 
o'clock  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  would  uot  Say  that;  I  did  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  that.  Jt  was  somewhere  in  between  half  past  8  and  9,  some- 
where along  in  those  hours,  I  would  say.  We  had  the  crowd,  though, 
controlled.  Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  nobody  was  allowed  out- 
side the  ropes  between  half  past  8  and  9. 

The  Chairman.  The  crowd  on  the  Avenue  was  not  very  large,  I 
suppose,  at  that  time  ? 

Cfapt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Not  that  early  in  the  morning.  That  gave  us 
a  better  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  got  the  Avenue  cleared  before  such  a 
large  crowd  got  there  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  vou  did  not  have  very  much  difficultv  to 
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keep  it  cleared  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Xo,  sir.  After  we  got  them  behind  the  ropes 
we  held  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  character  of  the  parade  on  the 
4th  had  anything  to  do  with  enabling  you  to  keep  the  crowd  back? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  could  uot  say  as  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  I  understand  the  suggestion  you  would 
make  with  reference  to  future  action,  if  we  had  a  similar  parade, 
would  be  to  give  vou  authority  to  close  the  Avenue  of  all  traffic  two 
or  three  hours  before  the  parade  began  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Ycs ;  in  order  to  have  control  of  the  crowd 
before  they  got  away  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  that  was  done  you  would  be  able  to 
handle  the  crowd  as  well  as  you  did  on  the  4th? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  do,  sir.  I  have  been  handling  a  great 
many  crowds  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  department,  and  this 
is  the  first  one,  I  think,  that  ever  got  the  best  of  me  in  that  way. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  would  say  if  there  was  any 
dereliction  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  do  their  duty,  it  was 
the  fault  of  individuals,  and  not  of  higher  officers? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEROER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  the  orders  which  were  issued 
were  issued  to  be  obeyed  and  were  expected  to  be  obeyed? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  failure  to  obey  them  was  the  fault  of  the 
individual  men? 

Capt.  HoiiLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir.    My  men  understood  that,  too. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Captain,  what  were  the  characteristics  of  this 
crowd? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  The  crowd  was  a  good-natured  crowd? 

Senator  Dillingham.  By  what  were  they  actuated  in  crowding  in 
as  you  have  described? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Curiosity. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Anything  beyond  that? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Not  SO  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Just  curiosity? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  the  temper  of  the  crowd  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINBERGER.  It  Seemed  to  be  good — ^good  natured. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  filled  with  curiositv — wanting  to  get  to 
the  front? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  what  proportion 
of  them  you  thought  were  women? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  have  referred  to  that  proposition  to 
line  up  the  north  side  of  the  street  with  the  sight-seeing  automobiles 
and  connect  them  with  ropes. 

Do  you  understand  that  that  offer  was  made  the  chief  of  police  by 
the  ownei^s  for  the  purpose  of  selling  seats  on  them? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  did  not,  sir.  The  chief  of  police  did  not 
say  anything  about  that.  He  just  merely  said  he  was  merely  thinking 
over  a  plan — thinking  of  a  way — to  devise  a  plan  so  as  to  protect  the 
paraders.  realizing,  of  course,  that  if  the  cars  were  going  to  run  he 
would  not  have  any  show  to  keep  the  Avenue  clear,  and  that  it  would 

be  of  no  use  to  rope  both  sides  of  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  use  of  the 
sight-seeing  automobiles  had  been  tendered. 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  He  said  that  he  had  been  tendered  the  use 
of  the  sight-seeing  automobiles,  but  for  what  purpose 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  did  not  know  but  that  that  was  accom- 
panied by  some  conditions? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  do  uot  kuow  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that, 
whether  it  was  or  not  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Did  any  report  come  to  you  that  day  of  an 
attack  made  upon  one  of  the  mounted  sergeants  on  a  horse  by  a  r^u- 
lar  officer  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets  ? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  I  do  uot  know  of  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  remember  anv  such  incident? 
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Capt.  HoLLiNBERGER.  No.  If  there  had  been,  I  think  somebody 
would  have  said  something  to  me,  because  I  started  with  them  down 
as  far  as  Ninth  Street,  and  did  everything  possible  to  get  them  a  free 
way. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  were  some 
arrests  made  ? 

Capt.  HoLLii^BERGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  many? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEBGER.  Eight  by  my  men.    There  were  two 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  offense? 

Capt.  HoLLiNBEBGER.  Disorderly  conduct — interfering  with  the  pa- 
raders,  and  one  of  them  smashed  a  flag.  Sergt.  Catts  made  that 
arrest.  It  was  for  pulling  a  flag  from  one  of  the  floats.  That  man 
paid  $10  in  police  court. 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  the  other  offenses  were  somewhat  of 
the  same  character  ? 

Capt.  HOLLINBEBGER.  Interfering  with  the  paraders.  One  was  for 
using  profane  language,  at  Twelfth  Street,  and  hollering  at  the  pa- 
raders. One  of  the  policemen  under  Sergt.  Lee  made  that  arrest. 
I  had  passed  up  the  Avenue  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAPT.  KOBERT  E.  DOTLE,  METBOFOLITAN  FOUCE, 

WASHHrOTON,  D.  C. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  vour  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Capt.  DoYLE.  Robert  fe.  Doyle. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Twenty-two  vears  the  9th  of  this  coming  June. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  now  hold? 

Capt.  Doyle.  A  captain. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  captain  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Seven  years  the  1st  of  this  coming  July. 

The  Chairman.  What  positions  have  you  filled  on  the  police  force? 

Capt.  Doyle.  From  the  cradle  up.  I  started  in  as  a  station 
keeper.  I  was  nine  months  station  keeper.  Then  I  was  appointed  a 
private,  and  after  serving  nearly  10  years  I  was  made  a  sergeant. 
After  serving  five  years  as  a  sergeant  I  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and 
then  in  the  reorganization  of  the  police  force  in  1900,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  I  was  made  a  captain,  and  have  been  captain  since. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  where  were  you  stationed  in  connection 
with  this  parade  of  March  3? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I   had    the    Avenue   between    Seventh    and    Tenth 

Streets,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  between  Seventh  and  Tenth  Streets  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  have  under  your  com- 
mand ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Two  sergeants,  30  privates,  and  40  special  policemen, 

all  afoot. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  30  private's  "  you  mean  30  regular 
members  of  the  police  force  ? 

Capt.  Do YUB.   I  es ;  uniformed  officers. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  Don-E.  Yes>  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  take  your  position  on  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  was  there  at  1  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  your  men  to  be  there  ? 

Capt.  DoYiB.  A  good  many  of  them  reported  to  me  at  1  o'clock. 
The  order,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  state,  was  directing  the  officers 
to  report  there  at  2  o'clock.  That  was  General  Order  jJo.  14,  which 
was  read  to  the  men  and  posted  in  the  squad  room.  Several  of 
them — ^the  majority,  I  may  say — reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 
o'clock,  and  were  posted  just  as  they  came — posted  in  position. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  there  by  2  o'clock  ? 

Capt.  DoYiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  they  posted? 

Capt.  DoYUB.  They  were  placed  at  intervals — ^the  regulars  were. 
The  special  policemen  were  (nspersed  between  the  regulars. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  far  apai*t  were  they  placed? 

Capt.  DoYLE.  I  would  say  the  regulars  were  placed  about  20  or  25 
feet  apart.  Then  a  special  would  be  between  them.  Every  other  man 
would  be  a  special  policeman  in  citizen's  clothes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  would  be  a  policeman  about  every 
10  or  15  feet  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  approximately  now,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand.  What  orders  did  you  have 
with  relation  to  the  Avenue  and  the  parade? 

Capt.  Doyle.  The  orders  were  to  clear  the  Avenue  and  keep  the 
paraders — ^see  that  there  was  no  embarrassment  to  the  paraders. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  the  orders  we  have  had  read  into 
the  record? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  orders  than  those? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  The  only  one  that  I  can  recall  is  that  when  Maj.  Syl- 
vester found  me  at  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsvlvania  Avenue.  That 
was  after  2  o'clock.    I  should  judge  it  was  close  to  half  past  2. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  the  day  of  the  parade? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  The  major  stated  in  his  testimony  it  was 
about  half  past  2.     I  judge  it  was  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  orders  did  he  give  you  then? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  He  was  in  an  automobile,  and  he  directed  me  to  clear 
the  Avenue  at  3  o'clock.  I  replied  to  him  that  his  orders  would  be 
obeyed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  direct  you  to  clear  the  Avenue  at  3  o'clock, 
or  to  have  it  cleared  by  3  o'clock  ? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  Those  are  just  the  words  he  used — ^"  Clear  the  Ave- 
nue at  3  o'clock.''    I  said,  "  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  to  mean  that  you  should 
begin  to  clear  it  at  3  o'clock,  or  that  vou  should  have  it  cleared  bv 
3  o'clock? 

Capt.  Doyle.  My  interpretation  of  the  order  was  that  it  should  be 
cleared  at  3  o'clock.  In  fact,  we  started  in  right  shortly  after  2 
o'clock  making  an  effort  to  clear  the  Avenue. 
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The  .Chaibman.  Had  you  received  any  other  orders  with  refer- 
ence to  this  parade,  or  instructions  in  regard  to  it,  other  than  this 
talk  at  about  half -past  2,  and  the  orders  that  have  been  read  into  the 
record  ? 

Capt  Doyle.  Only  the  following  morning,  or  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  we  received  a  telephone  message  that  the  detail  would  report 
at  1  o'clock.  In  response  to  that,  I  was  there  myself,  and  got  as 
many  men  there  as  I  could  reach. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  a  change  of  the  written  orders  i 

Capt.  DoYLB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  at  these  captains'  meetings  ? 

Capt.  DoYMs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  heard  this  parade  discussed  in  any  of 
those  meetings? 

Capt.  Dottle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  When? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Whenever  it  was  discussed — whenever  anything  was 
discussed.    I  miss  verv  few  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Dicl  you  have  a  meeting  on  the  Wednesday  before 
this  parade? 

Capt.  D0YI.E.  We  did. 

The  Chaibman.  And  was  the  parade  discussed  then? 

Capt.  Doyle.  It  was 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  said  about  it? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Maj.  Sylvester  talked  to  the  captains  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  having  the  automobiles,  the  sight-seeing  automobiles,  along 
the  line  of  the  Avenue,  on  the  south  side,  to  have  them  so  far  apart — 
10  or  15  feet  apart — and  then  ropes  between  them,  with  the  view  of 
helping  to  keep  back  the  crowd.  One  of  the  captains  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  spectators,  a  great  many  of  whom  would  be  strangers, 
would  not  be  able  to  see  through  the  automobiles.  That  question  was 
debated,  and  I  think  that  sort  of  knocked  out  the  major's  plan.  The 
major  expressed  his  anxiety  relative  to  the  street  car  traffic,  also. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  in  that  respect? 

Capt  Doyle.  He  stated  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  railway  offi- 
cials, and  that  he  was  not  very  hopeful — or  some  words  to  that  effect — 
but  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  up  with  the  commissioners,  with  a 
view  of  seeing  if  they  could  not  get  Congress  to  take  hold.  I  may  not 
quote  him  word  for  word,  but  that  is  the  substance  of  the  talk. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  you  understood  from  his  talk? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  express  doubt  about  being  able  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  parade  unless  they  could  have  the  street  cars  shut  off 
the  Avenue  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  understand  that  he  thought  the  parade 
could  be  protected  even  though  the  cars  were  not  stopped  on  the 
Avenue  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  understand  in  that  respect? 

Capt.  Doyle.  He  had  conferred,  as  I  stated  before,  with  the  rail- 
road officials.  My  impression  was  that  he  was  taking  it  up  with  the 
commissioners  with  a  view  of  having  the  street  cars  stopped.    We  had 
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found  by  experience  heretofore  that  street  cars  were  a  great  handicap 
to  us. 

The  Chaibman.  You  thought  he  considered  it  necessary  to  have 
the  street  cars  stopped  ? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  That  was  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  undei'stand  the  question  I 
asked  a  moment  a^o.    That  was  the  idea  he  wanted  to  give? 

Capt.  Doyle,   les^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  realized  the  great  difficulty  you  would  have 
in  protecting  the  parade  if  the  street  cars  were  allowed  to  run  on  the 
Avenue  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  That  is  right.  I  have  a  cold,  I  might  state,  and  I 
am  probably  a  little  hard  of  hearing  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  impress  upon  the  captains  the  importance 
of  properly  protecting  this  parade  from  interference? 

Capt  DoYLB.  No  more  than  all  parades.  I  gathered  from  what  he 
said,  and  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  and  from  his  orders,  that  he 
simply  wanted  done  what  was  done  on  all  other  occasions  of  parades. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  protect  this  parade  than  ordinary  parades? 

Capt.  D0YL.E.  I  did  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  idea  that  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  protect  this  parade  than  ordinary  parades  ? 

Capt.  DoYiiE.  Not  a  particle. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  thought  about  that? 

Capt  DoYiiB.  Not  a  particle;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  it  suggested  among  the  captains 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  protect  this  parade  than  the  ordi- 
nanr  parade? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  discussed  among  the  men 
of  the  force — ^the  privates  ? 

Capt.  DoYiiE.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did.  I  had  heard  them  reading 
newspaper  accounts  around  the  station — around  the  squad  room — 
about  the  ladies,  the  suffragettes  and  woman  suffrage,  etc.  But  I  can 
not  say  that  I  ever  heard  anything  derogatory  of  the  ladies.  Most 
of  my  men  are  ladies'  men,  like  myself,  and  they  have  the  very  high- 
est regard  for  the  ladies.  It  never  dawned  upon  them  that  we  would 
ever  have  a  particle  of  trouble.  In  fact,  it  did  not  with  me,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  ever  did  with  my  men. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  feeling  of  the 
men,  or  their  opinion  regarding  this  parade  or  what  it  represented, 
would  lead  any  of  the  force  to  neglect  his  duty  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Absolutely  no. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  saw  nothing  in  connection  with  this  force, 
or  heard  nothing  before  the  parade,  that  would  lead  you  to  fear  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? 

Capt.  DoYXE.  Not  a  particle,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  Maj.  Sylvester  ridicule  the  parade, 
or  those  who  would  make  it  up  or  what  it  represented,  at  any  time? 

Capt.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  ybu  ever  hear  him  speak  in  a  slighting  way  of 
it  or  those  who  would  make  it  up  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  that  would 
indicate  that  he  did  not  look  upon  it  seriously  ? 

Capt.  Doti;b.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  fully  protect  it?  You  never  heard  anything  that 
would  indicate  that  ? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  him  discuss  Miss  Paul  in  any  of  your 
meetings? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  said  ? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  There  was  a  magazine — ^I  think  it  was  McClure's 
Magazine — that  had  Miss  Paul's  picture  and  the  picture  of  some  two 
or  three  meetings  which  the  suffragettes  held,  probably  in  London 
or  some  other  place.  It  was  not  here.  The  major  spoke  about  this 
Miss  Paul  being  the  head  of  it.  I  think  he  said  she  was  the  head 
of  the  affair  here — was  in  charge  of  the  affair  here,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  But  where  I  sit  at  the  meeting  of  the  captains — I  am  to  the 
right  of  the  major,  and  whenever  there  are  any  orders  to  pass  around 
to  the  captains,  or  any  paperSj  it  is  generally  my  good  fortune  to  fall 
into  that  position.  So  on  this  occasion  he  handed  the  magazine  to 
nie,  and  I  passed  it  around  to  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  cap- 
tains to  show  the  picture  of  Miss  Paul  and  the  picture  of  the  meetings 
that  they  held.  The  suffragettes  were  dressed  -in  gowns,  as  well  as  I 
remember  now — ^priestly  gowns  or  garbs  of  some  kind — and  some 
women  kneeling.  Probably  there  were  four  or  five  pictures.  They 
were  on  two  or  three  pages.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  captains  to 
them  and  turned  the  pages  over. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  what  was  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  this  photograph? 

Capt  DoYUB.  The  impression  it  conveyed  to  me  was  that  it  was  for 
our  general  information.  I  could  not  conceive  of  any  other  reason. 
The  major  did  not  state  what  his  reasons  were.  I  gathered  from 
what  he  did  say  that  it  was  for  our  general  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  understand  that  it  was  done  in  a 
slighting  or  ridiculing  way  or  disparaging  way? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  None  whatever,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made  that  Miss  Paul 
was  likely  to  try  to  inaugurate  methods  here  that  were  followed  by 
the  suffragettes  in  England? 

Capt.  DoYMj.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made  that  her  being 
present  or  her  having  charge  of  this  matter  was  likely  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  police  to  handle  the  parade  ? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  any  methods  would  be  employed  that 
would  make  it  more  difficult? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  I  did  not  so  understand  it^  if  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  suggest  that  Miss  Paul  had  been  arrested 
in  England  several  times  for  disorderly  conduct? 

Capt.  DoYUJ.  I  did  not  hear  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  kind? 

Capt.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  this  parade  discussed  at  any  more 
than  one  meeting  of  the  captains? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  discussed  at  sev- 
eral meetings. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  general  diaracter  of  the  discussion 
or  the  purpose  of  it? 

Capt.  DoYMJ.  The  general  discussion  was  upon  the  crowds  that 
would  be  there  and  the  numbers  that  would  be  in  the  parade — that 
would  likely  be  in  the  parade. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  hear  in  that  respect? 

Capt.  DoYLiE.  The  major  mentioned  on  one  occasion  that  he  had 
received  information  that  there  would  be  5,000, 1  think,  and  then  an- 
other time  he  mentioned  2,500 — or  it  might  have  been  vice  versa. 
There  mi^ht  have  been  2,500  first  and  then  later  he  found  it  was 
5,000.  It  IS  his  policy  to  keep  the  captains  informed  at  these  meetings 
of  the  information  he  has  received  xrom  time  to  time.  He  expressed 
on  one  occasion  the  anxiety — ^the  only  anxietv  he  had  about  the  mat- 
ter would  be  at  the  Peace  Monument  or  the  place  of  formation,  whidi 
usually  causes  the  most  confusion  at  parades,  the  formation  and  the 
place  of  its  destination.  He  spoke  of  taking  care  of  those  two  points 
in  particular. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  any  special  reason  why  he  was  fear- 
ful about  the  formation  of  the  parade  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  refer  to  the  neighborhood — the  character 
of  the  neighborhood? 

Capt.  D0YI4B.  He  mentioned  Capt.  Byrne's  precinct,  the  precinct 
down  there  around  the  Capitol  Grounds.  I  do  not  just  remember 
what  his  remarks  were.  He  mentioned  Capt.  Byrne's  precinct  in 
that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  or  the  other  captains  that  the 
women  Would  be  running  wild  down  there  in  that  precinct,  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  handle  a  parade  or  form  it? 

Capt.  DoYiiE.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  that 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  suggestion  of  that  kind? 

Capt.  Doym:.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  him — ^I  believe  you  answered 
that — ridicule  this  parade  and  what  it  represented? 

Capt.  DoYOi.  I  never  heard  him  ridicule  any  woman,  but  just  the 
contrary. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  police  to  protect  this  parade? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Only  as  I  stated  oefore  about  the  automobiles.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  he  had  some  anxiety  about  it,  by  figuring  on  that 
automobile  question.  It  was  something  new  and  original,  something 
that  had  never  suggested  itself  to  me ;  but  it  was  original  Yntk  him, 
T  believe. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  had  any  reason  to  think  that  these  or- 
ders were  issued  except  to  be  obeyed  ? 

Capt.  DoYUB.  That  is  proper,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Strictly  obeyed? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  no  reason  to  think  that  a  failure  to  obey 
these  orders  to  the  very  letter  would  be  winked  at  by  Maj.  Sylvester 
or  any  other  higher  authority  ? 

Capt.  DoYUE.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  had  any  reason  to  think  that  any  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  these  orders  and  do  evervthing  possible  to  protect 
this  parade  would  be  overlooked  or  excused  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Absolutely  none,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  officer  on  that  day  in  connection  with  that 
parade  failed  to  do  his  duty  it  was  because  of  his  own  fault  or 
neglect? 

Capt.  DoYiiE.  Absolutely  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  go  right  on  and  state  what  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Avenue  was,  what  was  done,  and  what  occurred  from  the 
time  you  were  there  until  the  parade  passed.  Just  state  it  in  your 
own  way. 

Capt.  DoYUB.  Almost  everything  that  has  been  said  about  my  sec- 
tion is  true.  There  is  no  denying  that  at  all.  The  conditions  were 
deplorable,  but  the  men  did  everything  that  was  within  their  power 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  was  absolutely  a  physical  impossibility 
for  them  to  stand  the  strain.  We  started  as  early  as  2' o'clock  getting 
oflf  the  vehicles.  When  Maj.  Sylvester  came  down  there,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  do  not  know  the  time.  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch.  I  was  too 
busy.  I  was  busy  when  he  came  up  and  was  busy  just  as  soon  as  he 
left.  The  only  place  that  I  had  any  anxiety  about  was  Ninth  Street. 
We  had  it  on  Fourth  Street  and  we  had  it  at  Third,  but  I  wanted  to 
be  there  where  we  were  going  to  have  trouble.  I  stayed  there  most  of 
the  time.  As  I  stated  before,  the  Avenue  was  in  prettv  fair  condition 
then,  and  I  had  no  reason  at  all  to  think  I  could  not  handle  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  2.30? 

Capt.  DoYUE.  The  major  stated  it  was  2.30.  I  do  not  remember 
the  time,  but  it  was  after  2.  The  major  had  not  hardly  gotten  away 
from  me  before  the  stream  of  people  came,  coming  down  Ninth 
Street,  and  the  cars  were  bringing  the  crowds  in.  The  street  cars 
were  ^oing  down  the  Avenue  and  up  the  Avenue.  I  waved  to  the 
men  with  my  hand  to  shove  toward  the  people,  and  we  all  started  then 
just  the  same  as  one  man  in  pushing  the  people  back.  I  went  over 
on  the  south  side  and  did  the  same  thing.  The  men  did  start  to 
work  crowding  the  people  back  to  the  sidewalk. 

I  might  state  right  here  that  the  sidewalks  at  that  time  were  very 
much  congested.  The  people  were  scarcely  able  to  move  in  either 
direction.  I  had  to  go  with  a  squad  of  men  on  dilfferent  occasions 
to  help  the  conditions  on  the  sidewalk  there.  The  women  and 
children  were  fainting  and  screaming  there.  When  I  saw  that  the 
Avenue  was  getting  very  much  congested — this  is  the  roadway  now 
I  am  talking  about — for  the  first  time  did  it  occur  to  me  that  the 
crowd  was  getting  away  from  us.  I  took  a  squad  of  officers  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Seventh  Street  and  tried  to  open  a  way  there,  clear  the 
way  at  Seventh  Street.  We  had  to  start  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
After  working  there  awhile  with  two  sergeants,  and  several  regular 
officers  in  uniform,  and  a  number  of  special  policemen,  I  met  with  no 
success.  I  then  went  to  the  otlier  end,  tried  the  other  end.  That  was 
at  Tenth  Street  and  the  Ax^enue. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Will  vou  not  stop  to  tell  us  why  you  met 
with  no  success  there,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  We  would  make  a  space  there  of  probably  40  feet 
square,  and  we  would  hardly  start  over  into  the  crowd  agam — ^mak- 
ing a  rush  into  the  crowd  again — ^than  the  other  crowd  would  rush 
back  into  the  space  we  had  cleared.  It  was  like  a  floodgate.  We 
would  close  the  "  gate,"  and  no  sooner  get  a  space  open  than  she 
would  break  ri^ht  in  on  us.  Then  we  proceeded  to  Tenth  Street 
and  made  a  similar  attempt,  but  without  avail.  While  working  at 
Tenth  Street  Gen.  Johnston  came  along  in  an  automobile  and  had 
the  pole  that  had  the  police  banner  on  it.  He  had  that  out  and 
waved  it  to  the  crowd  in  back  to  get  back. 

I  mights  state  now  we  were  working  in  the  back  of  the  crowd. 
There  was  a  crowd  then  out  to  the  car  track. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  was  on  the  south  side,  and  there  was  a  squad  under 
the  direction  of  a  sergeant  on  the  north  side.  As  I  stated  before, 
Gen.  Johnston  came  along 

Senator  Dillingham.  From  what  direction  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  He  was  coming  from  the  Capitol  going  toward  the 
Treasury.  The  parade  at  that  time  had  not  struck  our  section.  We 
worked  in  there  just  as  hard  as  we  possibly  could  work.  I  was  ex- 
hausted on  a  number  of  occasions^  and  the  same  way  with  the  men. 
The  men  with  me  were  in  a  like  fix.  I  went  down  the  Avenue  then 
appealing  to  the  men  to  try  and  keep  them  back,  to  give  room  for 
the  parade  to  come  up  the  car  tracks ;  that  if  we  could  not  give  the 
street,  to  give  them  the  car  track.  We  were  pretty  successful  in 
that  down  to  about  Ninth  Street.  When  we  got  to  Ninth  Street  we 
had  a  pretty  hard  nut  to  crack  down  there.  The  parade  was  then 
entering  by  section  at  Seventh  Street,  and  there  was  just  one  solid 
mass  of  humanity  then  down  the  Avenue.  It  looked  just  like  one 
cloud  of  people.     You  could  not  tell  the  paraders  from  the  spectators. 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  I  draw  my  stick.  I  drew  my  baton  and 
I  kept  it  drawn  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

We  started  in  then  down  the  Avenue  to  open  the  way  on  the  car 
tracks,  appealing  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  men,  to  act  like  men 
and  give  these  ladies  a  chance  to  show  what  they  had  here — to  give 
the  parade.  I  got  down  to  Seventh  Street.  I  went  down  on  the 
south  side  and  came  back  on  the  north  side — the  opposite  side — and 
during  all  of  the  time  the  men  were  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  get  back  the  crowd.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  crowd  was  just  too 
thick  for  them.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  It  was  beyond  their 
physical  powers  to  get  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  simply  overwhelmed  you  ? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  That  is  all.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  a 
line  is  five  or  more  deep  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  back  from 
the  front,  and  even  mounted  men  could  not  have  done  it  without 
riding  them  down.  They  had  to  be  taken  from  the  back,  and  that  is 
where  we  did  most  of  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  of  your  force  that  were  not 
doing  their  duty? 

Capt.  Doyle.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  saw  a  number  of  my  men 
who  were  apparently  doing  nothing,  but  they  were  like  myself,  ex- 
hausted, and  they  were  stopping  to  get  their  wind. 
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The  Chairmax.  You  would  judge,  then,  that  they  were  not  failing 
to  do  their  duty  because  they  did  not  want  to  do  it,  but  because  they 
had  exhausted  themselves? 

Capt.  DoYifi.  That  is  perfectly  true ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  special  policemen  who  were 
not  doing  what  you  thought  they  ought  to  do? 

Capt.  Doyle.  No,  sir.  The  only  arrest  that  was  made  in  my  divi- 
sion was  made  by  one  of  my  special  officers.  That  shows  they  were 
on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  when  Maj.  Sylvester  was  there 
you  were  under  the  impression  that  you  would  be  able  to  handle  the 
situation? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  him  but 
wjiat  you  would  be  able  to  do  it  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  should 
have  seen  the  difficulties  that  you  were  going  to  have  to  encounter  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  can  you  think  of  anything  that  Maj. 
Sylvester  neglected  to  do  to  properly  care  for  that  parade,  that  he 
should  have  done? 

Capt.  Dotle.  That  is  a  question  that  I  will  have  to  stop  to  con- 
sider. To  have  cleared  that  Avenue,  if  you  will  let  me  answer  the 
question  my  way 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  do. 

Capt.  Doyle.  To  have  cleared  that  Avenue  properly  it  would  have 
taken  all  day  to  do  the  job.  If  we  had  had  orders — or  "  authority," 
is  better — ^to  have  cleared  that  Avenue  on  the  3d  as  we  did  on  the 
4th,  you  gentlemen  would  not  be  sitting  here  now  having  us  before 
you.  I  say  that  without  any  hesitation,  without  any  fear  at  all  of 
that  statement — you  gentlemen  would  not  be  here  now  having  us 
before  you. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  think  if  Congress  had  given  the 
police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  authority  to  control  that 
Avenue  all  day  on  the  3d  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Absolutely  none.  I  say  that  without  any  hesitation, 
without  any  equivocation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  back  to  my  question,  under  the  circum- 
stances and  the  conditions,  can  you  think  of  anything  that  Maj. 
Sylvester  could  have  done  that  would  have  avoided  the  situation, 
that  he  should  have  seen  and  should  have  done,  in  your  judgment, 
more  than  he  did  do? 

Capt.  Doyle.  If  I  had  the  mounted  men  on  the  3d  that  I  had  on 
the  4th,  I  believe — that  is  only  my  opinion  now 

The  Chairman.  Yesi 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  know  what  I  did  with  them  on  the. 4th.  I  know 
what  I  could  have  done  had  I  had  them  on  the  3d.  I  could  have 
improved  conditions,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  cleared  that 
Avenue.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  would  have  given  the  paraders 
enough  space  to  have  passed  without  any  interference  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  same  section  on  the  Avenue  on 
the  4th  as  you  had  on  the  3d  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Exactly  so. 
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The  Chairman.  What  difference  of  force  did  you  have  on  the  4th 
than  what  you  had  on  the  3d  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  As  I  have  stated,  I  had  2  sergeants,  30  privates,  and 
40  specials. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  the  3d  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  That  is  on  the  3d.  They  were  all  foot  men.  On  the 
4th  I  had  3  sergeants  and  33  privates,  8  mounted  men,  and  40  specials, 
making  a  total  of  85  men. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  had  8  mounted  men  on  the  4th  and  you 
had  no  mounted  men  on  the  3d? 

Capt.  DoYLB.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  were  the  mounted  men  on  the  3d? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Where  were  they  ? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes.    What  duty  were  they  performing? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Some  of  them  came  up  the  Avenue. 

Senator  Diul.ingham.  How  many  were  receiving  the  incoming 
President? 

Capt.  Doyle.  These  eight  men,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  I  had 
on  the  4tli  were  my  own  men,  but  mounted  on  horses  ifor  that  oc- 
casion. On  the  preceding  day  there  was  a  detail  of  four  men,  and  they 
wanted  to  get  some  mounted  men.  They  telephoned  to  me  from  the 
station.  That  was  along  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  station  and  urged  upon  my  four  men  that  I  had  picked  for  the 
occasion  to  get  horses,  which  they  did.  They  appeared  down  there 
mounted. 

Senator  Dillingham.  On  which  day  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  The  3d.  They  did  not  report  to  me.  They  reported 
on  some  other  detail.    They  reported  to  Capt.-Mulhall. 

Senator  Dili.inoham.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  was,  How  large 
a  detail  of  mounted  men  were  taken  to  the  station  to  receive  the 
incoming  President? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  that  concerned  me, 
and  that  concerns  me  now,  is  that  section  between  Seventh  and  Tenth 
Streets. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  will  put  mv  question  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferently. Can  you  think  of  anything  that  iMaj.  Sylvester  should  have 
done,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  not  provided  for  clearing  the  Avenue,  or  giving  you 
charge  of  it  all  day,  or  closing  street-car  traffic  until  3  o'clock — can 
you  think  of  anything  that  he  should  have  done  but  did  not  do? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Did  you  embody  in  your  question  the  leaving  out  of 
the  fact  of  the  all-day  question? 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  Yes. 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  would  say  no.  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  as  a 
policeman,  either  practical  or  theoretical.  With  that  bunch  I  had 
down  there  thev  could  not  hold  it.  No  other  crowd  could,  and  if  I 
had  five  times  the  footmen  down  that  day— five  times  the  footmen  (I 
want  to  empliasize  that)— we  could  have  done  nothing  more  than  was 
done  down  there  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  appeared  to  be  the  character  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  crowd  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  You  mean  temperament? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Capt.  DoTT.E.  They  were  the  jolliest  crowd  I  ever  got  into.  I  have 
been  nandlin^  the  crowds  at  the  ball  park  for  the  last  12  or  14  years. 
You  know  what  that  crowd  is  composed  of? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  go  very  often. 

Capt.  Doyle.  You  must  come  out  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  get  the  opportunity.  Was  it  composed 
largely  of  women  or  of  men  ? 

Capt.  Doyle.  I  would  say  about  half-and-half. 

The  Chairman.  About  half? 

Capt.  Doyle.  Yes;  that  would  not  be  exaggerating  it  at  all,  1 
believe. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  facts  or  have  you  any 
suggestion  that  would  help  the  committee! 

Capt.  Doyle.  While  none  of  these  ladies,  or  anybody  else,  has  told 
what  the  police  did  along  there,  and  given  credit  for  what  they  did, 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  boast  as  to  what  the  policemen  did.  When 
we  found — or  I  found — the  matter  had  gotten  away  from  us  en- 
tirely— ^that  is  as  footmen — I  asked  some  of  the  ladies  in  the  parade 
(I  do  not  know  who  they  are  now,  but  they  will  recall  my  asking 
them)  if  there  was  any  objection  to  taking  two  of  the  floats  and 
running  them  side  by  side  in  order  to  help  the  condition,  and  they 
said:  '*  Why,  certainly  not."  I  took  the  floats,  assisted  the  driver 
in  opening  the  way,  wedging  the  way  through,  running  one  float  be- 
side another.    Do  I  make  that  clear,  gentlemen? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Doyle.  That  is  one  instance.  I  went  down  the  line  a  little 
further 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  avail  anything? 

Capt.  DoYiJE.  Well,  the  last  I  saw  of  them  they  were  on  their 
way 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  How  about  the  crowd  behind? 

Capt.  Doyle.  And  that  was  the  very  best  evidence,  you  know. 
Then,  shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  band  of  young  ladies  and 
musicians — that  was  about  the  only  part  of  the  parade  I  believe  I 
observed,  much  to  my  misfortune — and  they  had  a  clear  way  all  the 
way  from  Ninth  Street.  I  could  see  them  come  down  Ninth  Street 
marching  about  four  abreast,  I  think  they  were.  They  had  straight 
sailing  all  the  way  through  from  Ninth  to  Tenth  Street. 

Then,  on  another  occasion,  which  occurred  near  Tenth  Street,  too, 
the  spectators  were  closing  in  on  the  parade.  The  parade  had 
stopped,  though,  at  that  time,  and  I  asked  some  of  the  ladies — and  I 

think  they  were  lawyers — that  is,  they  had  on  the  bonnets,  you  know, 
the  peculiar  hats  the  lawyers  wear — if  there  was  any  objection  to 
calling  in  some  soldiers  there.    There  has  been  something  said  about 

some  drunken  soldiers  falling  into  line.  Well,  that  was  my  fault. 
I  was  to  blame  for  it — that  is,  it  was  done  with  the  approval  of  the 
lady  paraders,  though,  and  I  called  them  in  to  help  out  there,  and 
they  aid  help  out.  One  of  them  was  so  eager  that  he  started  to  jump 
up  on  a  float  there,  but  I  pulled  him  off.  Some  lady  said  he  knocked 
over  a  tree,  or  something.  But  it  was  done  in  his  anixety  to  help  out. 
1  have  been  informed,  although  I  do  not  know  how  true  it  may  be, 
that  they  were  Massachusetts  State  militia.  There  were  12  of  them. 
They  did  good  service.    They  were  not  drunk,  either,  and  they  were 
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a  credit  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
that,  and  I  do  say  that.  They  were  a  credit  to  the  soldiers,  to  the 
uniform  they  wore,  as  much  so  as  to  the  State. 

On  another  occasion,  down  near  the  end  of  the  line — ^I  think  this 
must  have  been — ^there  were  a  number  of  automobiles  in  line  and  I 
had  them  double  up,  or  run  side  by  side,  and  they  helped  conditions 
greatly.  In  going  down  the  line  on  that  occasion,  I  saw  a  man  put 
his  hand  out  to  reach  a  girl  and  I  cracked  him  over  the  arm  with 
my  baton,  and  he  hollered;  he  yelled  that  it  had  broken  his  arm, 
and  I  said,  "  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  your  neck."  And  a  lawyer  of 
this  city  by  the  name  of  Nauck  hollered  to  me  at  that  time.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  recognized  me  and  saw  that  incident. 

The  Chairman.  By  request  of  Maj.  Sylvester  these  affidavits  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  affidavits  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  14 y  2 9 IS. 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  yester- 
day and  I  give  you  the  written  statement  under  affidavit. 
I  have  known  Maj.  Sylvester  for  a  long  while  and  I  have  had  opportunities  to  fonn  a 

t'ud^ment  as  to  his  qualifications  \mder  trying  conditions,  and  that  judgment  is  that 
le  IS  one  of  the  most  efficient,  experienced,  and  capable  police  officials  that  I  have 
ever  met.  He  combines  firmness,  patience,  and  discretion,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
Maj.  Sylvester  needs  any  certificate  from  me  or  anvone  else  as  to  his  qualifications. 

On  tne  3d  of  March,  while  going  to  and  fro  to  tne  Senate  in  my  automobile  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  officers  under  him,  and  those  whom  I  saw  im- 
pressed me  with  their  courteous  and  patient  handling  of  an  enormous  crowd,  under 
trying  conditions.  Only  one  in  the  crowd  could  realize  what  a  difficult  task  anyone 
woula  have  in  the  handling  of  such  a  situation,  and  I  was  impressed  on  reading  next 
morning  the  paper  to  find  so  few  accidents  to  pedestrians  and  vehicles  due,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  magnificent  handling  of  the  crowd. 

The  officer  stationed  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  certainly  handled 
that  situation  as  few  men  could.  The  street  was  congested  and  the  officer  in  ques- 
tion, at  the  risk  of  injury  to  himself  by  crossing  vehicles,  helped  men,  women,  and 
<diildren  to  crosB  the  street. 

Sergts.  Williams,  McQuaid,  and  Officer  Dixon  should  be  highly  praised  for  their 
meritorious  conduct  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  March. 

Officer  Dixon  was  particularly  vigilant. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  automobile  where  the  parade  disbanded,  part  of  the  ladies  going 
to  the  building  near  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  floats  going  in  another  direction. 
The  mounted  officer  told  the  crowd  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  rough,  and  a^ed  their 
cooperation.  I  was  so  struck  by  his  gentlemanly  demeanor  that,  a  few  days  after- 
waids,  seeing  him  on  the  street  I  stopped  him  and  complimented  him. 

I  have  no  mterest  in  the  matter  at  al' ,  except  that  of  any  other  private  citizen,  and 
am  only  writing  this  letter  because  requested  to  do  so,  although  I  voluntarily  told 
Maj.  Sylvester  that  I  felt  that  a  horrible  injustice  had  been  done  him  and  the  District 
Commissioners.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Gen.  Johnston  or  the  major  lacking  in  all 
that  goes  to  constitute  courteous  gentlemen. 

Thanking  you  for  permitting  me  to  send  this  letter  under  affidavit,  as  I  am  leaving 
the  city  with  Mrs.  Kayner  for  a  short  stay. 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  very  best  wishes,  believe  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  B.  Rayner. 

District  op  Columbia,  ss: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  March,  1913. 

{seal.]  Charles  F.  Roberts, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  12,  1913. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Jones, 

UntUd  States  Senate,  Wcuhingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  There  is  one  thing  I  saw  on  March  3  which  I  forgot  to  mention  in 
my  testimony  before  your  committee  to-day,  and  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
referred  to  by  any  other  witness. 

I  was  in  the  automobile  which  preceded  the  procession  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ave- 
nue, and  I  saw  in  more  than  one  place,  in  the  second  or  third  line^  of  the  crowd, 
several  young  men  and  boys,  many  of  them  visiting  militia,  with  their  arms  linked 
together,  and  thus  forming  a  solid  line,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  police  when 
they  attempted  to  put  the  crowd  back.  Those  in  the  front  line  of  the  crowd  were 
thus  prevented  from  getting  back  by  this  solid  line  behind  them  and  were  easily 
pushed  forward  by  it  when  the  automobiles  and  mounted  policemen  had  passed  by. 

This  occurred  generally  where  there  was  a  vacant  space  between  the  crowd  and  the 
sidewalk,  and  may  account  in  some  measure  for  this  vacant  space.  The  policemen 
on  the  street  could  not  see  this  performance,  but  we  could  in  the  automobile,  and  we 
frequently  called  out  to  them  to  stop  this  holding  and  fall  back,  but  to  no  effect. 

This  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  crowd  back; 
but  the  crowd  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  curious  one,  impelled  by  the  desire  to  get 
close  to  the  procession  at  all  hazards. 

Thinking  you  would  like  to  know  about  this,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  Randall  Webb, 

Colorado  Building, 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Rinooold  Hart, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  March  IS,  1913. 

N.  Landon  Burchell,  1325  F  Street  NW.,  makes  the  following  statement: 
On  March  3,  from  3  until  quarter  of  5  I  stood  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
Thirteenth  and  Thirteen-and-a-half  Streets,  at  the  base  of  the  Pulaski  Statue,  looking 
toward  the  Post  Office  Building.  I  noticed  the  mass  of  people  assembled  in  there, 
and  it  was  being  constantly  increased  by  the  crowd  coming  down  the  Avenue  from  the 
west,  using  the  street  instead  of  the  pavements,  which  were  closed  by  reason  of  the 
masses  on  them.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
stupendous  task  to  have  attempted  to  have  crowded  back  that  mass  to  the  sidewalk, 
especially  as  it  seemed  to  be  made  up  largely  of  women  and  to  some  extent  children. 
The  ambulance  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  in  answer  to  calls. 

N.  Landon  Burchell. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse,  Notary  Public. 


Washington,  March  If,  1913. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Joel  Hillman,  Harvey's,  Eleventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW. : 
On  March  3  I  Bj>ent  practically  the  entire  day  at  Harvey  s,  Eleventh  and  the 
Avenue,  and  from  time  to  time  glanced  out  on  the  crowd  and  the  parade  as  it  passed. 
While  not  recognizing  personally  the  officera  who  were  on  duty  immediately  in  front 
of  Harvey's,  on  both  siaes  of  the  street,  they  were  lined  up  in  front  of  the  crowd,  with 
the  crowa  pretty  well  held  in  check  behind  them,  there  being  no  disorder  of  any  kind. 
In  fact,  I  noticed  a  number  of  officers  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue,  facing  Harvey's, 
who  seemed  to  be  very  busy  handling  their  side  of  the  street,  and  it  looked  to  me  as 
if  they  had  it  in  pretty  good  order.  I  think  that  any  reflection  on  the  officers  at  that 
particular  spot  is  both  unjust  and  untrue,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  any  number  of  police  officers  could  not  have  held  that 
crowa  back  on  the  sidewalks  the  same  as  they  were  during  the  inaugural  parade; 
that  would  have  been  physically  impossible. 

The  crowd  around  that  particular  section  was  so  dense  that  it  could  not  have  been 
handled  any  differently  from  what  it  was  by  the  number  of  men  on  duty. 

Joel  Hillman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Mardi  IS,  191S, 

Statement  of  Luther  (Meaveland,  of  Baileys  CroBs  Roads,  Fairfax  County,  Va.: 
States  that  on  March  3, 1913,  he,  with  his  wife,  was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
First  and  Fourteenth  Streets  N  W.,  between  2.15  and  5  o'clock  p.  m.  or  after  the  pro- 
cession had  passed,  and  he  noticed  conditions  and  noticed  the  nolice  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  the  Avenue  clear;  says  he  saw  thousands  of  soldiers  wallcing  in  the  roadway, 
and  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  police  to  get  back;  as  far  as  he  could 
see  the  sidewalks  were  crowded,  and  there  was  no  other  place  for  them  than  the  road- 
wav.  He  saw  no  disorder,  everybody  was  good  natured,  and  the  police  worked  hard 
to  keep  an  open  space  for  the  parade  to  pass  through;  the  only  way  the  Avenue  could 
have  been  kept  clear  would  nave  been  to  drive  them  up  the  side  streets  and  kept 
them  there,  as  there  ^as  not  sufficient  sidewalk  space  to  accommodate  them. 

Luther  Cleavbland. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  191S. 

Statement  of  F.  T.  Stone,  of  1210  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.: 
States  that  on  March  3,  1913,  he  viewed  the  parade  from  his  premises;  had  a  Rood 
view  of  same  and  witnessed  the  efforts  of  the  police  in  trying  to  keep  the  crowds  nrom 
crowding  the  paraders.  As  to  keeping  the  crowd  confined  to  the  sidewalk,  that  was 
a  matter  of  impossibility,  as  the  crowd  was  too  great.  He  observed  the  policemen  at 
work  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  crowd  back  and  did  not  see  any  act  of  brutality  on 
their  part  and  the  paraders  were  not  interfered  with  while  passing  in  his  vicinity. 

F.  T.  Stone. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  Mardt  14,  19 IS. 

Fred  Mortens,  jr.,  6420  East  Capitol  Street,  states: 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March  about  2  bVlock  I  came  down  Fifteenth  Street, 
which  was  crowded  from  curb  to  curb  at  about  40  feet  above  the  south  end  of  the 
Treasury  Building.  I  walked  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Fourteenth  Street. 
The  cars  of  the  Capital  Traction  Co.  were  running.  The  police,  of  whom  I  saw  ap- 
proximately 20  or  25,  were  trying  by  every  means  to  clear  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Detween  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets.  I  went  in  the  building  at  1408  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  third  story.  The  police,  I  noticed  particularly,  were  located  at 
Fourteenth  and  Pennsvlvania  Avenue,  and,  in  my  judgment,  used  every  means  pos- 
sible to  force  the  people  back  except  by  their  clubs.  The  crowd  was  composed  of  an 
equal  number,  1  should  say,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  most  of  the  men  in  uni- 
form. 1  was  not  in  a  position  to  hear  any  remarks  made,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
crowd  was  as  orderly  as  could  be  expected,  considering  it  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  strangers,  and  particularly  the  militiamen  from  the  different  States.  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  policeman  in  that  vicinity  neglected  his  duty. 

Fred  Mertens,  Jr. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  -  Edwtn  B.  Hesse. 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  12, 19 IS. 

Personallv  appeared  before  me,  Albert  E.  Steinem,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  A.  B.  Gusdorf,  of  1225  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  who,  upon 
his  oath,  states: 

I  was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  on  the  afternoon  of  March  3,  during  the  progress 
of  the  suffragette  parade,  and  in  my  opinion  the  police,  not  having  had  orders  or 
peimisBdon  to  clear  the  streets  as  early  in  the  day  as  on  the  4th  instant,  as  far  as  I  have 
learned,  and  considering  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands  of  persons  viewing  the 
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parade  who  were  in  line  on  the  4th,  making  the  crowd  to  be  handled  that  much  grater, 
1  hardly  think  the  police  department  is  to  be  blamed,  as  from  my  personal  observation  I 
think  tney  ^ere  doing  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  order,  etc. 
Respectfully, 

A.  B.  GusDORP. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  Albert  E.  Steinem, 

Notary  Public. 

March  13  1913. 
D.  F.  Piatt,  1206  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.: 

I  saw  the  parade  on  the  3d  of  March  and  saw  the  officers  doing  all  they  possibly 
could.  When  the  parade  was  within  four  blocks  of  my  place  they  surged  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  I  saw  the  mounted  men  there  and  the  officers  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  get  the  crowd  back,  but  as  soon  as  they  passed  the  crowd  surged  back. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense  1  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  kept  them 
back. 

D.  F.  Platt. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[sEAL.J  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  ISy  191S, 

PersonaUy  appeared  before  me,  Albert  E.  Steinem,  a  notary  pubUc  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Thomas  C.  Barr,  of  493  Pennsylvania  Aveni^e  NW.,  who  upon 
his  oath  states  that  he  was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
3  during  the  progress  of  the  suffragist  parade,  and  that  he  observed  a  number  of 
police  officers  persuading  and  endeavoring  to  keep  the  crowds  back  from  the  car  tracks; 
that  the  officers  moved  up  and  down  the  tracks;  that  the  crowd  would  move  back  a 
little  while  the  officer  was  before  them,  but  immediately  filled  up  the  space  as  the 
officer  moved  on. 

Thomas  G.  Barr. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Albert  E.  Steinebc, 

Notary  Public, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  19 IS, 

Statement  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Childs,  1911  L  Street  NW.: 

On  the  3d  day  of  March  I  was  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from 
about  2  o'clock  until  after  the  passage  of  the  parade.  I  saw  Maj.  Sylvester  and  I  saw 
Commissioner  Johnston  actively  engaged  in  making  every  effort  to  keep  the  crowd 
back  and  in  giving  orders  to  various  policemen.  Commissioner  Johnston  was  stand- 
ing in  an  automobile  with  his  hat  off  and  directing  with  his  hands  this  way  and  that 
way  and  showing  every  possible  interest  and  courtesy  to  people  passing  by.  I  saw 
and  heard  Maj.  Sylvester  giving  orders  to  policemen  and  hefrd  him  say  to  keep  the 
crowd  back  so  that  people  in  the  parade  would  have  free  access  to  the  streets,  and 
that  they  should  in  no  way  be  molested.  I  wish  to  speak  especially  of  Policeman 
No.  214.  My  wife  was  pudbed  back  and  away  from  me  and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  lost  in 
the  crowds,  and  the  moment  I  asked  No.  214  to  do  what  he  could  to  locate  my  wife 
and  protect  her  and  bring  her  to  me,  if  possible,  he  willingly  responded  to  my  request 
and  continued  to  look  through  the  crowds  until  he  was  able  to  locate  her,  on  the 
description  that  1  had  given  him  of  her.  He  finally  located  her,  and  with  great  nush 
and  energy  made  his  way  to  where  I  was  located  and  stood  there  for  a  little  while,  as 
long  as  his  duties  would  allow,  and  helped  me  to  protect  her  against  the  large  crowd 
that  was  forcing  its  way  down  Fifteentn  Street  to  the  point  where  I  was  standing  at 
Fifteenth  Street  and  the  Avenue.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  large  crowd  uiat 
congregated  there  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sightseers  and  vis- 
itors thought  the  parade  was  going  north  on  Fifteenth  Street,  thence  west  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  in  front  of  die  Treasury,  but  upon  learning  that  the  suffragists  would 
not  go  that  way  but  go  south  of  the  Treasury,  tnis  large  crowd  made  its  way  down  to 
the  south  of  the  Treasury,  which  caused  quite  a  congestion  and  much  confusion.  I 
observed  many  policemen,  and  was  unable  to  note  any  disorder  at  any  time.  The 
suffragists  stopped  once  or  twice  in  front  of  me,  probably  waiting  for  others  to  catch 
up,  and  while  standing  there  I  kept  my  eyes  open,  as  well  as  my  ears,  and  1  heard  no 
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impleftsant  remarks  or  discourtaoufl  attention  from  any  of  the  many  policemen  that 
were  there.  I  also  heard  orders  from  policemen  *^Go  through  to  the  rear  and  see  if 
you  can  not  get  the  people  back  from  the  rear,"  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for 
those  in  front  to  be  pressed  back,  thus  reducing  the  danger.  I  also  noted  Capt. 
Schneider,  who  was  especially  courteous  and  polite  in  answering  every  question  and 
giving  every  attention  to  the  work  of  having  officers,  as  well  as  himself,  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  the  crowds  back.  I  suso  noted  with  pleasure  the  courtesy  of 
the  Army  officers,  unknown  to  me,  who  were  there  on  horseback  aiding  in  every  way 
to  keep  me  crowds  orderly  and  keep  them  back  from  the  line  of  parade. 

In  my  opinion  the  officers  performing  duty  in  the  vicinity  where  I  was  located 
were  highly  efficient  with  due  regard  for  the  large  number  of  women  and  children, 
himdreds  of  thein,  being  on  the  front  lines,  I,  myself,  being  there  with  a  baby  boy 
in  my  arras. 

I  feel  very  greatly  indebted  to  Officer  No.  214,  whom  I  have  learned  since  is  named 
Harrover,  for  his  kindly  attention  and  splendid  protection  to  my  wife. 

I  might  add  that  the  officers  seemed  so  anxious  to  get  the  people  back  that  I  was  a 
little  apprehensive  as  to  the  safety  of  the  people  in  the  front  lines  against  the  officers' 
determmation  to  get  them  back. 

C.  W.  CHILD8. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  March  IS,  191S. 

Louis  B.  Greenberg,  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.: 

I  have  been  in  Wa^ington  20  years  and  have  never  known  of  the  police  department 

being  lax  in  any  wav.    I  have  observed  the  police  department  in  many  laj^^e  cities, 

and  never  saw  anything  misping  in  the  Washington  police  department.    As  to  the 

suffragist  parade,  there  is  no  one  who  can  say  the  police  did  not  do  their  duty,  but  the 

^  crowds  were  so  enormous  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  keep  them  back  where  they 

'  belonged.    Observing  in  front  of  my  store,  there  I  saw  the  police  partially  get  the 

crowds  back,  but  as  soon  as  they  turned  the  crowd  surged  right  out  to  the  car  tracks. 

The  police  in  front  of  my  place  were  doing  their  full  duty  and  were  courteous. 

Louis  B.  Greenberg. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hfsse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia^ 


March  13,  1913. 

£dw.  M.  Dulin,  1270  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  makes  the  following  statement: 

I  feel  that  in  justice  to  the  police  department  I  should  make  this  statement: 

I  was  at  Fourteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  2.30  o'clock*  and  the  crowd 

became  so  dense  that  I,  although  strong  and  healthy,  saw  at  once  I  could  not  stand 

that  jam,  and  I  gave  way  like  the  rest  of  them. 
The  officers  kept  movinf  us  back,  but  the  crowd  was  too  great  and,  although  they  did 

everything  in  their  power,  it  is  my  opinion  that  100  officers  on  that  spot  coula  not 

have  stopped  that  crowd.    All  the  officers  were  working  hard  and  doing  uieir  full  duty 

and  did  everything  but  knock  a  man  in  the  head ;  they  could  have  done  nothing  more. 

I  am  in  the  speculative  building  business  and  frequently  come  in  contact  with  the 

police  of  Washington  and  consider  it  a  first-class  organization. 

£dw.  M.  Duun. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  JtforcA  IS,  1913. 

Samuel  Artz,  3120  N  Street  NW.,  makes  the  following  statement: 
I  was  on  the  Avenue  at  Tenth  Street  NW.,  on  March  3,  1913,  from  3  o'clock  until 
the  parade  was  over,  and  the  officers  there  were  doing  their  duty  as  well  as  any  set 
of  men  could  do;  they  did  everything  in  the  world  to  keep  the  crowd  back  but  club 
them,  and  they  could  not  do  that  on  account  of  the  women  and  children  that  were 
there;  there  were  more  women  and  children  than  men. 
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One  thing  I  noticed  there  was  these  oflScers  never  stopped  a  tninute  from  the  time 
I  got  there  until  I  left,  they  were  going  all  the  time,  pushing  the  crowd  back,  holding 
hands,  going  against  the  crowd,  and  even  backing  their  shoulders  and  pushing  Uie 
crowd  back. 

I  saw  a  woman  take  a  hat  pin  out  and  jab  it  into  one  of  the  horses — an  officer's  horse. 
The  statement  has  been  maae  that  at  this  point  somebody  jumped  on  one  of  the  floata. 
I  did  not  see  that,  and  I  think  I  could  have  seen  it  if  it  had  happened. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Georgetown  Citizens'  Association. 

Samuel  Artz. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Robt.  Sroufe, 

Notary  Public^  Listrict  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  13 ^  19 IS. 

Statement  of  Salvatore  Desio,  926  F  Street  ^' W. : 

Says  that  on  March  3,  1913, 1  with  mv  family  viewed  the  parade  from  the  balcony  in 
front  of  1218  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N  W.,  and  were  there  from  2.30  to  5.15  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Avenue  was  crowded  from  building  line  to  building;  line,  and  the  police  did  all 
possible  to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  parade.  Before  andwhile  the  parade  was  passing 
they  would  get  the  crowd  back  a  little  and  it  would  come  right  out  again.  The  sol- 
diers in  the  crowd  paid  no  attention  to  police  orders. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  police  to  have  cleared  the  Avenue;  there  were  too  many 
people  on  it;  the  sidewalks  would  not  accommodate  them. 

Salvatore  Desio. 

Sworn  and  subacribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public^  District  of  Columbia. 


F.  P.  Dodge,  504  Ninth  Street  NW.,  states: 

I  was  on  the  Avenue  betwen  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  during  the  parage,  and  in  a 
position  to  see  everything  going  on.  In  my  opinion  the  police  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  clear  a  way  for  the  parade,  but  it  would  have  required  a  solid  wall  of  police- 
men from  one  end  to  the  other  to  have  kept  the  crowd  back,  for  as  soon  as  they  would 
clear  a  way  the  crowd  would  immediately  press  in  behind. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  not  only  were  the  police  anxious  to  clear  a  way,  but  inclined  to 
be  extreme,  in  my  opinion.  It  seemed  to  me.  that  this  crowd  was  forced  back  to  clear 
a  good,  straight  path. 

Both  the  automobiles  and  the  policemen  on  foot  were  kept  busy  every  minute  the 

Earade  was  passing,  and  with  conditions  as  they  were,  the  Avenue  crowded  from 
uilding  to  building,  no  more  could  possibly  have  been  done. 

F.  P.  Dodge. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B^  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  March  14f  191S. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Adolph  Lesser,  513  Twelfth  Street  NW.: 

On  March  3  I  was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  Eleventh  to  Thirteenth  Streets 
and  observed  the  unusual  crowd  in  attendance  to  view  the  woman's  suffrage  parade. 
I  noticed  the  police  officers  trying  to  get  the  crowd  back  into  line  behind  the  ropes, 
but  they  were  unsuccessful.  So  far  as  I  could  observe,  no  police  officers  neglected  tneir 
duty;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  doing  everything  witnin  their  power  to  afford  a 
clear  way  for  the  procession.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  because  of  the  energetic  efforts 
of  the  officers  to  force  the  people  back,  that  no  one  was  killed  or  seriously  injured. 

Adolph  Lesser. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse/ 

Notary  Public j  District  of  Cohanbia. 
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Wabhington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  191S. 

Statement  of  John  Windolph,  1249  Seventh  Street  NW.: 

Says  that  on  March  3,  1913,  he  was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the  Peace 
Sfonument  and  Seventh  Street,  between  half  past  2  and  3  o'clock  p.  m.  and  can  tes- 
tify afi  to  the  crowd  on  said  Avenue  and  can  say  that  the  sidewalk  could  not  accom- 
modate the  crowd,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  police  to  keep  them 
off  the  roadway.  He  noticed  the  police  working  and  can  truthfully  state  that  they 
worked  hard  to  keep  the  people  back  toward  the  curb.  The  people  were  good, 
natured;  there  was  no  disorder.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  too  many  people  on  the 
Avenue,  the  sidewalk  being  not  wide  enough  to  hold  them. 

John  Windolph. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public ,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  7,  191 S. 
Maj.  Richard  Sylvester, 

Major  and  Superintendent  of  Police^  Municipal  Building. 

Dear  Sir:  Noting  in  the  public  prints  the  fact  that  you  are  bein^  more  or  less 
criticized  with  respect  to  the  handlmg  of  the  suffragist  parade,  1  desire  to  state  for 
your  information  that  I  occupied  a  balcony  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  Four- 
and-a-half  and  Sixth  Streets  during  the  entire  time  that  the  parade  was  moving,  and 
at  no  time  did  1  see  any  evidence  of  police  inefficiency  in  handling  the  tremendous 
crowds  that  packed  both  sides  of  the  Avenue  in  that  block. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  and  my  party  that  the  crowds  were  handled  at  that 
point  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  it  was  not  until  the  ropes  were  let  down  to 
pass  an  ambulance  through,  that  had  been  stationed  in  the  alleyway,  that  the  spec- 
tators moved  beyond  the  ropes.  Even  after  that,  however,  the  police  maintamed 
a  clear  space  for  the  parade,  although  the  passing  through  of  the  ambulance  allowed 
a  considerable  number  to  enter  the  street. 

I  am  very  gla  1  to  be  able  to  submit  this  unsolicited  testimonial  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Washingt ju  police  department,  which  in  my  estimation  is  one  of  the  best 
governed  and  disciplined  police  departments  in  the  country. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  p.  Barnhart. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Robt.  Sroufb, 

Notary  Public, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  13,  1913, 

Statement  of  Price  C.  Claflin,  907  F  Street  NW.: 

Says  that  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1913,  he  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  parade  at 
Thirteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  about  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  saw 
the  policemen  working  hard  to  clear  the  way  for  the  paraders.  The  street  appeared  to 
be  packed  with  people  from  building  line  to  building  line  and  seemed  impossible  that 
it  could  be  cleared  by  the  police.  They  worked  hard  and  succeeded  in  opening  a 
way  through  which  the  parade  passed. 

Price  C.  Claplin. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Maj.  Richard  Sylvester. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  many  things  being  said  concerning  the  failure  of  the 
police  to  keep  order  on  the  Avenue  on  the  day  of  the  suffragists'  pirade,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  stite  what  I  know  and  8\w  of  the  matter.  I  was,  the  entire  time  of  the  parade, 
at  the  Rileigh  Hotel,  part  of  the  time  on  the  roof  g  rden — ^all  of  the  time  where  I  could 
see  squares  of  the  A  venue — and  I  wish  to  stite  positively,  and  would  be  willing  to 
t*\ke  oith  to  what  I  state,  th-at  in  my  opinion  the  police  did  all  in  their  power  under 
the  circumstances  and  their  full  duty.     I  have  lived  here  for  over  20  ye  rs  and  have 
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never  seen  such  a  howling  mob  on  the  streets  of  our  city  and  one  that  seemed  harder 
to  cope  with. 

I  was  at  Union  Station  when  different  specials  of  the  suffrasists  came  in,  and  when 
each  time  a  train  came  in  the  gates  were  literally  mobbed,  and  I  have  never  seen  more 
efficient  work  done  than  the  officers  did  on  duty  there.  I  think  too  much  can  not  be 
said  in  favor  of  our  police  force. 

Carolyn  Jackson  Harper  (Mrs.  Robt.  N.  Harper). 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Ringgold  Hart, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  March  13^  19 IS. 

Statement  of  Joseph  W.  Mossbuig,  of  1404  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.: 
Says  that  he  saw  the  parade  from  a  window  of  his  place  of  business.  There  waa  a 
great  crowd  on  the  Avenue  and  tbe  police  were  working  hard  to  keep  an  opening  on 
the  Avenue  through  which  the  paraae  could  pass.  In  my  opinion  the  crowd  was  so 
great  at  this  point  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  police  to  combat  with  the  situation. 
They  worked  hard  and  as  soon  as  they  would  get  the  crowd  back  a  little  it  would 
surge  out  again.  The  crowd  was  too  large  for  the  Avenue;  a  great  number  more  than 
there  was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1913,  and  I  witnessed  both  parades. 

J.  W.  Mossburg. 

Sworn  and  subacribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse,   . 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  March  1^,  1913. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Zachary,  2467  Geoigia  Avenue  NW.: 
On  March  3  I  walked  the  whole  length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  street,  going 
east,  and  at  Four-and-a-half  or  Sixth  Street  1  was  told  by  a  police  officer  to  get  on  the 
sidewalk.  I  came  up  the  Avenue  trying  to  get  into  the  street  again,  which  I  did  at 
Ninth  Street.  At  Eleventh  Street  and  the  Avenue  I  could  see  very  plainly  that  the 
police  were  trying  their  best  to  set  the  crowd  back,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 
I  noticed  the  mounted  police  at  tne  head  of  the  parade,  and  saw  them  go  back  several 
times  and  try  to  push  the  crowd  back.  1  know  the  police  were  doing  their  best  to 
clear  the  Avenue,  and  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  neglecting  their  duty. 

I  wish  to  further  state  that  from  where  I  witnes^  the  parade  I  heard  no  uncom- 
plimentary or  insulting  remarks  passed  by  spectators  toward  anyone  in  the  parade. 

Walter  S.  Zachart. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  ColuTobia. 


Washington,  March  14,  1913. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Max  S.  Johnson,  1435  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.: 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  Washington  for  the  past  17  years  and  have  vtitnessed  four 
inaugurations  and  two  Grand  Army  parades,  but  never  in  all  that  time  have  I  ever 
seen  a  mob  like  that  of  March  3.  On  mat  date  I  was  on  a  balcony  at  1429  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  view  the  parade  of  the  lady  suffragettes.  I  saw  the  police  officers,  particu- 
larly six  of  them  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  who  were  trying  their  utmost  to 
get  the  crowd  back,  but  without  success.  So  far  a?  ray  observation  went  I  saw  no 
police  officers  neglecting  their  duty. 

Max  S.  Johnson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  March  IS,  191S. 

Statement  of  Raymond  T.  Rogers,  No.  2223  Thirteenth  Street  NW.,  who  was  in 
charge  of  stand  at  Fourteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N  W.  on  March  3,  1913: 

States  that  he  was  at  Fourteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  early  on  the  3d  of 
March  and  saw  the  immense  crowds  that  gathered  early  in  the  day.    He  states  he 
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observed  the  mounted  and  foot  police  at  that  location  and  they  were  all  wo  king  aa 
hard  bs  they  could  before  the  parade  arrived,  and  if  anything  th^y  worked  hanler 
than  ever  after  that  to  afford  a  passageway  for  the  paiade  and  they  did  manage  to  force 
a  way  for  the  parade  in  the  center  oi  the  street,  otates  that  he  saw  no  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  police,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  call  attention  to  their  eneray 
and  application  to  duty.  States  the  police  weie  practically  swept  off  their  feet  by  the 
force  01  numbers. 

Raymond  T.  Rogers. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  D.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  191S. 

Statement  of  W.  H.  Haycock,  superintendent  of  delivery,  city  post  office,  District 
of  Columbia: 

Says  that  on  March  3,  1913,  he  had  a  view  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  front  of  the 
Post  Office  Building  from  one  of  the  front  windows  of  said  building  at  different  times 
between  2  and  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  he  witnessed  the  work  of  the  police  in  trying  to 
clear  space  through  which  tne  parade  could  pass,  but  as  soon  as  they  cleared  a  space 
and  moved  up  a  little  farther  tne  crowd  would  swell  right  out  again  and  as  the  parade 
passed  the  police  would  get  the  crowd  back  and  again  they  would  come  out.  The 
street  eeemed  to  be  packed  from  building  line  to  building  line  and  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  Avenue  clear.  I  saw  no  disorder  and  the  crowd  was  made  up  of  solaiers  and  a 
great  number  of  women  and  children.    On  a  number  of  occasions  the  police  were  com- 

Selled  to  leave  the  middle  of  the  street  and  open  a  way  through  which  the  Emergency 
Lospital  ambulance  could  pass  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW. 

W.  H.  Haycock. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  March  IS,  191 S. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Wilson  Bruce  Evans,  No.  1910  Vermont  Avenue  NW.: 

States  that  he  has  been  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  this  city  for  28  years 
and  with  the  inaugurals  since  the  first  inauguration  of  President  McKinley. 

States  that  on  March  3, 1913,  he  went  from  First  to  Eleventh  Streets  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  and  viewed  the  suffragist  procession.  He  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
police  in  endeavoring  to  control  the  crowds  on  that  occasion,  and  particularly  the 
police  at  Eleventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  States  all  the  police  he  observed  were 
working  industriously  and  discreetly  and  all  appeared  to  be  doing  their  duty  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  He  particularly  noticed  Sergt.  Dunigan,  of  the  second  precinct, 
and  Pvt.  Mellen,  of  the  first  precinct,  at  Eleventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but 
states  the  others  he  saw  were  also  doing  the  best  they  could. 

States  he  heard  impertinent  remarks  from  the  crowd  to  the  marchers,  but  none  that 
could  be  termed  profane,  abusive,  or  vulgar. 

W.  B.  Evans. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  1913. 

Statement  of  William  I.  Stratton,  617  Sixth  Street  NW.: 

Says  that  on  March  3,  1913,  he  saw  the  parade  at  Four-and-a-half  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  and  witnessed  the  efforts  of  the  police  in  trying  to  keep  the 
people  on  the  sidewalk.  They  used  every  means  but  knocking  the  people  in  the 
head,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  kept  from  doing  so,  for  they  were  sorely  tried, 
as  they  had  a  good  many  women  to  handle  and  were  worse  than  the  men  men  to  han- 
dle and  were  continually  making  slurring  remarks  about  the  paraders. 

The  police  worked  hard,  but  the  crowd  was  too  large  for  them.  He  worked  his  way 
from  Four-and-a-half  street  to  Fourteenth  Street  and  noticed  all  along  the  line  that  the 
crowd  was  too  great  for  the  sidewalk.     Did  not  see  any  disorder,  nor  did  I  see  the 
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panders  interfered  with  in  any  way  other  than  the  crowd  suiging  toward  them  once 
awhile. 

Wm.  I.  Stratton. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  , 

Notary  Public,  D.  C 


Washington,  March  13,  1913. 

Statement  of  Miss  Esther  Williams,  1305  Penney Ivania  Avenue  S£.: 
I  have  noticed  in  the  papers  where  they  have  been  reporting  officers  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Streets  for  neelecting  their  duty.  I 
was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  March  3  from  3  until  5  o*c1ock  p.  m.,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  police  officer  I  saw  along  that  beat  was  doin^  his  duty.  Two  I  noticed  in 
particular;  one  of  them,  a  little  dark  man,  a  special  policeman,  I  noticed  beating  the 
crowd  back,  and  another  on  the  comer  of  Twelfth  Street — ^he  was  a  regular  officer. 
They  had  him  almost  on  the  ground,  the  way  the  crowd  was  fighting  him.  The  others 
I  am  sure  did  their  duty.  I  think  it  is  my  place  to  come  here  and  tell  what  I  saw; 
this  officer  at  Twelfth  Street  was  fought  almost  to  the  ground. 
So  far  as  my  observation  went  every  police  officer  was  doing  his  duty. 

Esther  Williams. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  13,  1913. 

Statement  of  C.  E.  Foster,  of  910  F  Street  NW.: 

Says  that  on  March  3,  1913,  he  was  at  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
between  3  and  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  saw  the  suffragist  parade.  At  Ninth  Street 
there  was  a  great  crowd,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  police  to  get  them  off  the 
street.  Five  hundred  policemen  could  not  have  accomplished  it  at  that  point.  As 
the  parade  approachea  the  mounted  policemen  at  the  head  of  the  parade  would 
crowd  the  people  back,  and  immediately  after  they  passed  the  crowa  would  swell 
right  out  along  the  line  of  the  parade;  did  not  notice  any  disorder;  good-natured 
crowd,  but  you  could  not  get  them  on  the  sidewalk;  the  numbers  were  too  great; 
the  police  worked  hard,  andf  did  everything  they  could  without  injuring  the  people 
to  keep  them  back. 

C.  E.  Foster. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  March  13,  1913. 

F.  W.  Theal,  1243  Good  Hope  Road,  D.  C,  makes  the  following  statement: 
I  was  on  the  Avenue  on  the  3d  of  March  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets.    I 
saw  a  great  crowd  there  and  the  police  working. 

It  Lb  my  opinion  that  the  crowd  was  so  great  at  this  point  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  police  to  combat  with  the  situation.  All  the  police  that  I  saw  were  working 
hard  and  doing  everything  they  could  to  keep  the  crowds  back.  There  were  at  this 
point  many  women  and  children,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  were  pushed  back  they  surged 
out  in  the  street  again.    I  saw  the  work  ox  the  police  from  both  sides  of  the  street. 

F.  W.  Theal. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  Robt.  Sroufe, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  March  18,  1913. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Fred  B.  Rhodes,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Whitman  Osgood,  of  Riffis  Building,  city,  who  upon  his  oath 
states  that  he  was  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  on  the  afternoon  of  March  3  during 
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the  progress  of  the  suflragifit  parade,  and  that  he  observed  the  police  doing  all  in^eir 
power  to  maintain  a  free  way  for  the  paraders;  that  while  he  heard  a  good  many  good- 
natured  remarks  addressed  to  the  paraders  by  the  crowd,  he  heard  none  that  could 
be  termed  obscene  or  insulting;  that  during  the  progress  of  the  parade  he  was  on  Penn- 
svlvania  Avenue  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  and  saw  the  efforts  of 
the  police  to  clear  a  route  for  the  parade,  and  that  by  hard  work  the  police  did  manage 
to  clear  a  space  sufficiently  large  for  the  parade  to  pass  without  embarrassment  and 
without  difficulty. 

That  he  was  formerly  city  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  News, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Times,  and  also  formerly  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  and  that  he  feels  sure  if  there  had  been  any  dereliction  on 
the  part  of  the  police  he  would  have  observed  it. 

States  that  wnere  he  was  women  and  children  composed  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
crowd,  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  use  harsh  measures  would 
have  resulted  disastrously. 

States  that  in  his  opinion  the  crowd  back  of  the  ropes  was  composed  mostly  of 
W^ashington  people  ana  those  in  the  street  who  were  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  police 
to  clear  the  Avenue  was  composed  mostly  of  strangers  to  the  city,  who  were  unf amttiar 
with  the  methods  of  the  Wasnington  police  in  handling  crowds.  Finally,  he  believes 
that  had  the  police  had  control  of  the  Avenue  for  a  longer  period  of  time  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  clearing  the  Avenue,  aside  from  the  evident  disinclination 
of  the  crowd  in  the  street  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  police. 

Whitiian  Osgood. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Fred  B.  Rhodes, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  1913, 

Dr.  W.  Thompson  Burch,  1627  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  upon  his  oath  states  that  on 
the  3d  day  of  March,  1913,  between  the  hours  of  2  and  5.30  o  clock  p.  m.,  he  was  at  the 
Willard  Hotel  and  observed  the  action  of  the  police;  that  while  the  street  was  very 
crowded  he  observed  the  policemen  on  duty  continually  endeavoring  to  get  the  crowd 
back  to  the  sidewalk.  Tnis  was  not  a  spasmodic  effort  but  continuous:  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  an  absolute  physical  impossibility  unless  great  force  had  been  used, 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  getting  this  crowd  back  was  the  fact  that  the 
front  lines  were  composed  laigely  of  women  and  children.  The  police  did  all  they 
could  on  this  occasion  without  the  use  of  brute  force. 

W.  Thompson  Burch. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public, 


Washington,  March  It,  1913. 

Statement  of  La  Mott  De  Atley,  1222  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.: 

I  saw  the  captain  and  the  officers  on  the  street  in  front  of  my  place  of  business  trying 
to  keep  the  crowd  back  as  much  as  they  could.  I  also  saw  them  put  the  people  back 
and  hold  them  for  a  short  while.  Had  tnere  been  more  men  than  women  in  the  crowd, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to  handle  it.  As  fast  as  the  officers 
put  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk,  they  would  come  back. 

I  noticed  that  some  one  has  testified  that  the  ropes  were  down  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets  NW.,  but  that  is  not  a  fact.  The 
ropes  were  up  at  all  times  during  the  passage  of  the  parade. 

The  crowd  was  too  much  for  the  officers  to  handle,  they  coining  out  from  behind  the 
ropes  as  fast  as  they  were  put  back.  It  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  police  to 
have  done  more  than  they  did. 

La  Mott  De  Atley. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 
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Washington,  March  14 j  1%^3, 

C.  B.  Matthews,  809  F  Street  N£.,  states: 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March  I  was  in  front  of  the  post  office — ^had  charge  of 
getting  the  mail  automobiles  through  the  lines — and  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  I  had 
to  go  to  the  station  and  ask  for  an  officer,  and  was  furnished  Officer  McDaniel,  and  he 
got  on  the  automobile  with  us,  and  went  around  to  the  Eleventh  Street  crossing,  which 
was  screed  upon  as  the  one  for  the  mail  wagons  to  use,  and  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  officer  inside  the  line,  and  got  through  the  ropes  and  crossed  the  Avenue. 
I  observed  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  machme  had  barely  passed  through  when 
they  would  suree  rieht  in  behind  the  machines.  I  observed  other  officers  near  there 
all  doing  their  mil  auty,  working  hard,  and  I  saw  Capt.  Hbllinberser  almost  fighting 
the  crowd,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  task;  the  crowd  was  uncontrollable,  in  my  opmion. 

C.  B.  Matthews. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  ,       Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  14, 191S. 

Statement  of  H.  M.  Burch,  930  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.: 

Says  that  on  March  3, 1913,  between  2.30  and  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  viewed  the  parade 
route,  and  saw  the  polioe  in  their  attempts  to  clear  same;  never  saw  them  work  narder 
and  accomplish  less;  the  crowd  was  good  natured  but  determined  to  see  the  parade, 
and  it  was  mipossible  for  the  police  to  get  them  off  of  the  Avenue;  and  he  is  glad  to 
say  that  the  police  did  not  use  their  clubs,  but  made  every  effort  possible  otherwise. 
There  was  not  sufficient  space  behind  the  ropes  to  accommodate  the  crowd,  and  they 
would  not  go  up  the  side  streets. 

H.  M.  BuRCH. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Ringgold  Habt, 

Notary  PubliCj  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  191S. 

Statement  of  Frank  A.  Speare,  of  940  F  Street  NW.: 

States  that  on  March  3,  1913,  between  2  and  3  o'clock  p.  m^  he  was  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  for  a  time  at  comer  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  front  of  the  Star  office,  and  acain  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
northeast  corner,  having  walked  from  Eleventh  Street  by  way  of  F  Street  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  and  at  both  points  I  noticed  the  police  working  hard  to  keep  the  roadway 
open,  but  the  mob  continued  to  crowd  down  on  the  roadway  and  refused  to  give  way, 
the  plolice  using  every  means  to  make  them  do  so.  The  great  number  of  women  among 
the  onlookers  made  it  more  difficult  to  handle  the  crowd ;  there  was  not  sufficient  space 
on  the  sidewalk  to  accommodate  the  crowd,  and  they  naturally  took  to  the  roadway, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  police  to  keep  them  bacK. 

Frank  A.  Speare. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  IS,  191S. 

P.  T.  Haller,  secretary  Washington  Railway  Relief  Association,  914  E  Street  NW., 
also  a  special  officer,  states  that  on  March  3,  1913,  he  was  at  Ninth  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  3  and  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  street  was  very  much 
blocked;  that  he  placed  his  badge  on  the  outside  of  his  coat  and  endeavored  to 
assist  the  officers  in  keeping  a  space  clear  for  the  parade;  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  do  more  than  they  did;  this  crowd  was  largely  composed  of  women  and 
children;  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  push  the  crowd  back,  having  hold  of  a  stick 
belonging  to  a  Boy  Scout,  the  horse  of  one  of  the  paraders  grazed  his  foot,  and  when' 
he  maae  an  exclamation  he  was  struck  across  the  face  by  tne  rider.    This  shows  the 
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tender  of  the  paraders.  The  police  at  this  point  during  the  entire  time  of  the  passaee 
of  the  parade  were  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  keep  a  space  clear,  but  they  could  do 
no  more  than  they  did  do;  he  heard  no  obscene,  vulgar,  or  profane  language. 

P.  T.  Halleb. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public. 

Washington,  Mcardi  14 y  19 IS. 

Grifhn  Halstead,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  states: 

I  was  on  the  Avenue  on  the  3d  of  March  from  Thirteenth  down  to  Tenth,  piior  to 
the  coming  of  the  parade  and  at  the  time  it  passed. 

I  saw  every  human  effort  that  was  possible  being  made  by  the  various  policemen, 
two  of  whom  I  knew,  .one  by  the  name  of  Samson,  the  other  Bicycle  Officer  Nolan. 
During  the  time  the  parade  was  passing  I  was  with  the  latter,  and  he  called  on  me 
and  several  militiamen  to  try  to  lock  arms  and  hold  the  crowd  back  without  hurt- 
ing the  women  and  children,  who  were  in  the  majority.  I  never  saw  a  crowd  thtat 
was  so  persistent,  because  of  curiosity,  as  this  crowd  was. 

It  differed  entirely  from  the  inaugural  crowd  in  that  they  stood  by  in  r^pect  to 
a  President  being  inaugurated,  whereas  in  the  suffrage  parade  it  was  curiosity,  iuat 
as  people  crowd  around  an  ambulance.  My  observation  convinces  me  that  the  police 
did  their  full  duty  on  that  day.  I  saw  that  Samson  had  tlie*buttons  of  his  coat  pulled 
off,  and  he  looked  disheveled,  and  Officer  Nolan  seemed  exhausted. 

Griffin  Halstead. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public^  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  March  15,  19 IS. 

Joint  statement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  £.  Williams,  815  Eleventh  Street  NW.: 

We  were  standing  on  the  little  triangle  in  front  of  the  National  Theater,  at  the 
Thirteenth  Street  end.  We  were  there  from  about  2.45  to  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  as 
far  aa  the  police  were  concerned  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep  back  the  crowd 
from  the  street.  The  cars  were  running  up  to  3  o'clock,  and  were  loading  and  un- 
loading people  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  as  soon  as  the  officers  would  get  a 
crowd  back  ihey  would  crowd  in  again.  As  to  officers  neglecting  their  duty,  such  a 
thing  did  not  occur  at  any  point  within  my  observation. 

We  heard  no  insulting  or  offensive  languid,  and  if  any  was  used  it  must  have  been 
elsewhere  than  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  we  were  standing. 

I  saw  Private  Samson  performing  his  duty.  One  time  he  came  near  being  run 
over  as  a  result  of  it.  His  coat  was  cut  by  an  automobile,  tearing  away  the  buttons 
after  colliding  with  him. 

Walter  E.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Wiluams. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Robert  Sroufe, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


March  13,  1913. 
J.  F.  Herman,  1420  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  states: 

1  witnessed  the  parade  on  March  3  from  the  above  address;  I  have  had  seven  veais' 
experience  handling  railroad  excursions,  and  I  think  there  are  certain  crowds  that  at 
times  can't  be  handled  very  well.  I  saw  the  officers  and  specials  on  that  day  trying 
to  put  the  crowd  behind  the  ropes,  but  there  were  so  many  thousand  people  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  limited  amount  of  officers  they  had  there  to  do  it.  The 
crowd  appeared  to  be  good  natured,  all  out  for  a  good  time.  I  witnessed  no  disorder 
on  the  street,  and  consider  the  police  department  did  the  best  they  could  under 
existing  conditions. 

J.  F.  Herman. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  March,  1913. 
[seal.]  Edwin  B.  Hesse, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 


SUFFRAGE  PABADE.  557 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  14t  191S. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  John  T.  Herbert,  322  I  Street  SW.: 

Says  that  on  March  3,  1913,  she  was  at  Seventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.^  on  the  parking  near  Hancock  Statue,  and  had  a  good  view  of  the  parade  and 
saw  it  all.  Sne  saw  the  police  hard  at  work  and  knows  that  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  protect  the  paraders  and  keep  the  route  of  parade  open  for  them.  The  crowd 
was  BO  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  off  the  roadway.  She  heard  both 
men  and  women  make  remarks  about  the  paraders  and  heard  them  criticize  the  police 
for  tr3dng  to  protect  them. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Herbert. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  March,  1913. 

[seal.]  Edwin  B.  HsesE, 

Notary  Public ^  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  have  to  close  now,  and  if  there  should 
be  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  we  will  hear  you  when  we  meet 
again.    The  committee  will  have  to  adjourn  now,  subject  to  call. 

(Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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